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PREFATORY 

a  bivouac  here  and  the^e  .,o    ^,^*'''■  *^°"Sh  the  ages  with 

of  travel,  and  the  SaSLi  of  th:  'J^"'"^^  °'  the  ^f^S? 
It  is  not  a  book  inVr^^afJ^  "'f"^^  °^  history.       "^ 

nothing  calculated  to^^LThf^  '°°*^'  *^«  ^^^^  hopes 
^ggle  of  the  world  fo^^he  hl^n^'J-  ?^*-  ^^  ^«<=ords  ^he 
peace,  and  which  it  evi  demiL^^^f  J^*=»^ ''  ^^"^  "^^^e  than 
more  secure.  As  Gerald  MaS^sfvs^^lf^^^  ™^y  be  made  the 
th.'i  endures  the  ills  wWchSw'*'°™"«^*^« 'cowardice 
man-remedied,-  '''  *^'"S  man-made,  can   also    be 

PiJ'^ScfS?";^.-'*"  crying  for 

ri?----^c^^^^^^^  While 

J^je^re::^,^?^^^  -  oUhe^      of  those  who 

Pje.  A  brief  hst  of  tTemoTiL^^/^/^ailable  for  the  pux- 
Edward  Creasy's  "  Fifteen  rw™^»^*  "^"^t  suffice.  To  Sir 
IS  indebted  in  W  maS^or  ^^"^Z  ^f "?  °^  *^«  ^orl  J "  he 
described  in  that  worr  thesl  hn    ^*'  °^  *^^  ^^ous  battl^ 


ill 
lit 
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Prefatory 


followed  and  extended  in  the  present  volume,  making  it  tlM 
writer  hopes,  within  its  limits,  an  easy  and  trustworthy  work  of 
reference.  Other  authorities  on  the  earlier  periods  consulted 
and  quoted,  are  "The  Hebrew  Scriptures,"  PhiUp  Smith's 
"  History  of  the  Ancient  World,"  Robinson  and  Young's 
"Ancient  History,"  Arnold's  "History  of  Rome"  and 
"  Lectures  on  Modem  History,"  and  Abbott's  monographs  on 
"  Hannibal "  and  "  Julius  Csesar,"  and  in  connection  with  later 
history  Sir  John  Froissart's  chronicles  of  England,  Frano  ,  and 
Spain ;  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  Macaulay's 
"  Essays"  and  "  History  of  England,"  Harte's  "  Life  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,"  Smith  and  Howitt's  "  History  of  England," 
Fredoic  Harrison's  "  Alfred  as  King,"  Tytler's  "  History  of 
Scotland,"  Sir  W.  Napier's  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
Gleig's  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  Scott's  "  Life  of 
Napoleon,"  Elson's  "Guide  to  American  History,"  Bailey's 
"  United  States  Gazetteer,"  J.  A.  Hobson's  "  War  in  South 
Africa,"  "Towards  Pretoria,"  by  Juharji  Ralph,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his 
obUgations  to  his  friend  Aubrey  P.  Orde  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.  (Oxon), 
for  the  contribution  of  the  chapters  on  the  Wars  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  other  literary  help  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  and  to  Frederick  De  Buriatte,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  for  the  use 
of  many  valuable  books. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  secured  at  considerable  cost, 
include  Lady  Butler's  famous  pictures  "  Scotland  for  Ever," 
and  "The  Roll  Call";  the  former  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Hildescheimer  and  Co.,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society.  Other  celebrated  pictures  included  are  "The  Sur- 
render," by  Seymour  Lucas,  r.a.,  "  Marston  Moor,"  by  E. 
Crofts,  R.A.,  and  "  Joan  of  Arc,  by  T.  Blake  Wirgman,  all  by 
permission  of  the  artists,  and  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware," by  C.  Whymper,  R.I., "  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  by 
Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  "The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  after  Waterloo,"  by  Daniel  Maclise,  r.a.,  and  "  Napo- 
leon on  Board  the  '  Bellerophon,' "  by  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  by  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  copyrights. 

The  works  on  arms  and  armour  consulted  are  "  Ancient 
Armour,"  by  John  Hewett,  "  Encyclop^e  d'Armureric,"  by 
Auguste  Dimmin,  and  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  m.a. 

A.  H.  M. 
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The 

SWEEP  OF  THE  SWORD 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  HEBREWS 


B.C.  I9I3-B.C.  710 


In  the 


of  her  bounties,  that  there  wT'  ,  *^  "^^""^  ^^  ^  P'o^S^l 
and  little  occasion  for 'Z^T  t^tlSf ^^1"°!'^  '^^  '^''^^^ 
the  known  earth  had  Wn  Inr  ?^"  *^^  ^^'^^  P^^^o^s  of 
sources  of  the  near  ISrharc'"'*'"^'  ""^*^^  "^^"^^  -«" 
ing  the  goad  of  neceSTty  and  Mn  AhT"^^^  '"^"^  ^''^- 
tion.  began  to  look  with  w  •       ^  *^^  initiative  of  explora- 

vineyard's  and  ^m*^  Sf  Tl^T  T^  "^'^'^^"-' 
resource.  ^       Possession  of  the  fountains  of  natural 

est^Tv^nrde^^SL'c l?^^^^^^  P^^"*^^  ^^  ^^o-  -ter- 
issues  with  a  mutud  SS T i^'  ^'"^^.*°  ^^^"^^  ^^e 
it  is  impossible  to  sayZT^rii  ?f !"!  ^"^^^ual  needs 
animated  the  bolde^Lnts  of  '  l?^^^^  -•  "°*  '"*"^"^ 
discuss  differences  chSeri^d  he  r*  ""^  '^  *^P°^^*'°"  *° 


If 


2  The  Wars  of  the  Hebrews 

victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  and  the  r^rd  of  the 
Sphs  of  the  white  flag  wiU  never  be  unfolded  until  the 
ooenine  of  the  volume  of  the  seven  seals.  ,  .    ^,         , 

^Sam.  whose  commanding  figure  stands  out  m  the  early 
history  of  his  race-a  momitain  among  men.  surrounded  by  a 
S  which  time  seems  powerless  to  dim-gjves  us  ^  it  we^ 
at  the  outset  of  things,  an  admirable  example  of  the  diplomatic 
meSTor^ing^th  differences,  which,  alternately  with 
forceful  measures,  has  been  in  operation  ever  smce. 

Bom  at  Ur,  in  Chaldea.  some  2000  B.C..  withm  a  year  or 
two  S^the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Noah,  but  httle  «  taoj  of 
his  early  Ufe ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  at  a  fP^  F«"°d  o  tas 
maturity  he  became  possessed  of  a  sense  of  a  divine  ^  to 
pioneer  his  race  into  a  new  country,  a  call  which,  through  the 
bold  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  m  which  the  .  ory  is  en- 
shnn^Te^recognise  the  "  Divinity  that  shape.,  our  ends. 
SThew  them  STwe  wiU."  the  spirit  of  intuit^n  which  has 
callld  men  in  all  ages  to  the  extension  of  th«  bo^^^anf  °f 
knowledge  and  the  conquest  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Like  many  another  emigrant  who  has  penetrated  the  un- 
known since  his  day,  Abraham  took  with  him  his  own  house- 
hold and  othere  of  his  kith  and  kin.  How  numerous  a  company 
does  not  appear,  but  probably  one  no  larger  than  that  which 
in  modem  history  left  England  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and 
sought  in  the  westem  world  "  Freedom  to  worship  God.  His 
father.  Terah.  and  his  nephew.  Lot.  were  of  the  party,  and  pur- 
suing their  joumey  towards  Canaan— ever  the  promised  land 
of  the  Hebrews— they  passed  into  Mesopotamia,  where  they 
abode  for  some  time  at  a  place  which  they  called  Haran.  after 
the  father  of  Lot.  and  there  Terah.  the  father  of  Abraham,  died. 

For  a  time  famine  drove  the  emigrants  into  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  renewed  the  thirsty  land  with  perennial  bounty  year  by 
year,  and  in  Egypt  they  increased  and  multiplied. 

On  their  return  to  Canaan  differences  arose  between  the 
servants  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot,  probably  over  the  dis- 
position of  their  cattle  or  their  choice  of  pasturage.  In  the  East 
the  watering  of  the  flocks  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  often  of  considerable  difficulty.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  causes  of 
primitive  strife.  , 

According  to  the  record,  after  the  abatement  of  the  famme. 


In  the  Beginning 

in  catUe.  in  silver,  SSd^And^,^^^?^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^ 
unto  a  place  whe^  h,s  3had  t^  atT,l"  '^'"  *"  ^*'^-^'' 
Beth-el  and  Ai.  And  Lot  alS  ^^h  ^  ^S^nning.  between 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents  BuT^h^'^2*  "^'^  ^^'^^^"''  ^^^ 
them,  that  they  mi^ht  dw^n  ♦  ?,!  *"^  ""*"  "°*  *ble  to  beat 
substance  was  J^S  th-      ''  ""  °°"  ^^^'^-  '"^  their 

herdmen  of  AbSh^'s  tttle  ^1".  Z\"/"''  ^*^^"  the 
of  Lot.  *"*  ^**  *he  herdmen  of  the  cattle 

th^.'^^wl^^ir  S'd  r  ^an^^l^*  *^-«  ^  -  «*n^e.  I  pray 
herdmen.  for  wnrTbreXe^  between  my  herdmen  and  thy 
thee?    If  thou  wuTtSe  ^^tU  1"°^  ^^'  whole-Iand  before 

right;  or  if  thorwilt  takl  tl^e  rii'hTh  'T.^  ^  «°  *°  ^^e 
the  left.  t*"®  "Sht  hand,  then  will  I  go  to 

of  the  Lord,  likeTS  iZl  oTe^/^'T"*^"^'  ^^«  ^he  garden 
Lot  chose  him  ^  theXi  of  ffi.?  '^T-  «°^*  ^°*°  ^o^-  So 
they  separated  themLvrthein^^  ^1  ^"r'^"^  «^*-  And 
dweUed  in  the  land  of  cS'ali  IZ  ^T.^^f  °ther.  and  Abraham 
and  moved  his  tent  as  f^^sSom^' '"  *''  '^''^  °'  ^^^  P^^' 

the  more  excellent  waHelt  J,^  JS^'  '  ^,  ^J'  ^"^'^  *°  P'^^^e 
to  adopt  forceful  VTiiJ:^' in ™SlSZh'?H'  '^"  ^^^  '^*" 
race.  He  refused  to  qua^el  "rS l^f  ^!'^^''  ^"^'"'^^  ^^  his 
which  caused  him  to  nu^i  /^r  T  .*  •'  ^^^^umstances  arose 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  i^;hri'^'^""'f*^°"^  ""^^^  which 
occasion  of  this  wis  the  o^.^^^^^^^^  ^^^"*^^"  ^^Ss.    The 

the  Hebrew  scripTS^  '  ""^  *^'  ^^*  ^^"''•^^^i  battle  of 

In  foUowing  the  sweep  of  the  sword  fmm  ♦», 
latest  times  we  shaU  haw  thl         1     •        *^®  ®^hest  to  the 
causes  ^^Smentrthe  'S""'*^  ,"^  "°*^"^  ^^efly  the 
settiement^r ';:ll*^'dS^^^^^  'l  ^^^*  *h- 

-«uv.s  ..d  tactii^eh^srta  s^Si3"-^' 
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under  our  complex  modem  dviUsation.  and  because  ape^ar 
TteLt  attach^  to  the  early  employment  of  means  subsequently 
adopted  in  g^-al^ac^;,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

BaS?ol  chronicle  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ge^^; 
^S?  and  the  narrative  is  fuU  of  interest.  It  .s  sa.d  to  have 
bTSS.  been  fought  in  the  vale  of  S«idim  Bx  ^^3.  and^ 
but  foUow  the  manner  of  conquerors  and  histonans  if  we  caU 
it  by  the  name  of  the  field  upon  which  it  was^ught^  ^^  ^^^ 

time  was  divided  up 
under  a  number  of 
petty  kings,  some  of 
whom  were  tributary 
to  the  King  of  Elam 
or  Persia.     Accord- 
ing to  the  record,  five 
of  these  kings— Bera 
King  of  Sodom,  Bir- 
sha  King  of  Gomor- 
rah, Shinab  King  of 
Admar,       Sheneber 
King  of  Zeboiim,  and 
the  King  of  Bela— 
had  served  Chedor- 
laomer  King  of  Elam 
or  Persia  for  twelve 
years,  but  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  they  rose 
up  in  revolt  against 
him.  All  through  his- 
tory new  wars  have 
commonly  arisen  out 
of  old  wars  when  the 
exactions     of     con- 
querors   have    been 
too  severe ;  and  tribu- 
tary kings  have  usu- 
Anciknt  Jewish  Shields  and  Spbars.        ^^  rebelledjagainst 

their'over-lords  when  they  have  felt  strong  enough  to  resist  them 
or  when  increased  burdens  have  rendered  servitude  unbearable. 
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AmraphelKine^fULr  A^    foUowmg  year,  with  his  allies. 
Goiim   watered  nnn„        '  ^°f  ^"^  °'  ^"*^'  Tidal  King  o 

the  h^m^^SlLlll^nfTJ  *^!.rldemess,  and  then  met 
Brief  Tit  is  tie  sJol^  of  ^l  ^l*  ^""^  ^"^^  ^^^"^t  five." 
on  account  of  t;ea^lvdl°L*?',^"*^^  '^  mteresting.  not  only 
example  of  the  strTtLv  !L^  t  ^"'^"'^  ^*  ^ives  a  primitive 
the  choice  of  fieS  of  war^^^  ^^  great  generals  in  aU  ages  in 
was  full  of  «' S  nitT'-  •  ni  ^PP^^^t^at  the  vale  of  Siddim 
Gomorrah  werf  put  ?ofli.h^i''^'?/.'l'  ^""^  °*  Sodom  and 
esca^dtheT:rr^:re''ct^^^^^^ 

Xe^^retStfh^  '^^^°^  batrwit^X^^rs:?; 

the  vale  of  Siddim  m,  ct  ?f    u        I  '  ^*^  **  ^""^  <=^ear  that 
advantag^     in^eTd  rhJ?  ^"  '^°^°  "^'^  ^  ^«^  *°  «"«^h 

think  in  n«l&,ns^  £  vet  SvTo^uf,  "°  ™  '?  ""^  «""^  *" 
engaged  in  early  wan     vS^       ?I  u  "^'-^tmate  the  forces 

ktags  took  the  Lid  mav^rha^  .f      ''•*°  ""^'^^  "  "'"« 
it  is  probable  tW.T„'^V     .■.■*■  "^  "P*"  '">  'Calculation ;  but 

esti.a'^^?,:eXt*e , STs^fher""',^/  ^"^ "^'^ 
also  be  remembered  that  7h?H?,  ■  "'''  ""'*■   "  """s' 

only  b.  apprSe  p        ^-^Si'"  '"<*  »«<'«'"^  c^" 

M^r^Xherhrhad'S^:;''/'  ?r'™«  -  ">=  P'-  of 
who  w^re  Tn  of  ;^f,n„Tu™i™"J'"f«  ™*  ""ree  brothers 

were  Aner.  ^^^ol^iulTtCtTT^C  ^IT'  "^ 
ad^tttrpedlth^^'-    ?""^'-"- 

safe  inle  keep-^g^oT'so-^trSrir^^S?'  ^'S'  "" 
IS  recoenised  as  +ho  fir.„i      u^      * /-""^cueration.    While  war 

^cnrity^rperce'lf It  £  tte  '^^  fT,'  K*'^ 
of  power  by  «,„se  who  are  Jost  peTL'S^^*'  "^^ 
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Hm        After  the  battle  of  Siddim  we  are  told  "there 

BatUa   came  one  who  had  escaped  and  told  Abraham  the 

of       Hebrew  who  dwelt  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  Amorite, 

Ihafdi.  brother  of  Eshcol  and  Aner.  who  were  confederate 

B.C.  IMS.  with  Abraham.    And  when  Abraham  heard  that  IM 

was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his  trained  men,  bom  in  his 

house,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Dan."    The  number  of  Abraham's 

trained  men  is  given  at  318,  but  with  these  were  the  forces 

of  the  three  brothers  who  were  confederate  with  Abraham, 

and  together  they  must  have  formed  a  considerable  force. 

According  to  the  record  "  Abraham  divided  himself  against 
the  enemy  by  night,"  apparently  taking  them  by  surprise,  and 
profiting  by  their  panic  to  destroy  them  on  the  spot ;  and  pur- 
suing the  fugitives  into  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  of  Damascus." 

Abraham's  victory  was  complete.  He  slew  Chedorlaomer, 
King  of  Persia,  and  the  other  kings  that  were  with  him  in  the 
vale  of  Shaveh,  and  rescued  Lot  and  the  other  captives,  and 
the  property  which  had  been  carried  away  with  them,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Perhaps  the  two  methods  employed  by  Abraham  in  the 
settlement  of  these  early  differences  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  attitude  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  force. 
The  man  who  makes  Christian  teaching  his  law  of  life,  and 
who  accepts  the  golden  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  unto  them,"  as  a  personal 
obligation,  may  not  feel  at  hberty  to  employ  aggressive  violence 
against  his  enemy ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Christian  teaching 
to  absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  defending  the  weak  against 
the  strong  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  of  resistance.  This 
may  be  held  to  justify  defensive  warfare,  because  it  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  protect  the  weak  of  the  coxmtry  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  teaching  which  can  justify  aggressive  warfare  for 
mere  territorial  advantage  or  commercial  gain. 
The  Con-  Nearly  five  hundred  years  pass  over  the  history 
quest  ot  of  the  world  before  the  next  well-authenticated 
Canaan,  battle  of  the  Hebrews  claims  our  attention.  In  the 
B.C.  1451.  meantime  Abraham  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
Isaac  and  Jacob  have  lived  their  lives  and  passed  the  bourne ; 
Joseph  is  sold  into  bondage,  and  hi"  brothers,  driven  by  ne- 
cessity, follow  the  example  of  Abrahai      id  Lot  and  seek  refuge 
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^Sr!iftn^*''"^!f^u°'^«yP*-   The  servitude  of  the  ChUdren 

^^tJ^lZ^'^!hV''f'^'  "^^  ""^^  more  the  He 
OTBWB  are  seeking  the  promised  land  with  their  fuces  thitherward 

Here  we  have  another  of  the  common  cau^  of  wir^ii 
ouUerL^n»^;  increasing  tyranny,  and  the  seeking  of  widS 
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which  imceded  his  death,  Joshua  succeeded  to  the  teadership 
of  the  people,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  them 
into  the  promised  land.  The  taking  of  Jeiicho  followed,  and 
then  an  unsuccessful  attr-^pt  upon  Ai.  which,  however,  suc- 
cumbed to  a  second  atta  The  success  of  Joshua  naturally 
spread  consternation  through  t!ie  bnd  of  Canaan,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  rose  up  "  to  resist  his 
onward  march,  "and  the  ruleis  took  counsel  together"  that 
they  might  defeat  hita  in  open  conflict  or  entangle  him  in  dip- 
lomatic finesse. 

According  to  the  record  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  "  When  all 
the  kings  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  hill  country,  and  in 
the  lowland,  and  on  all  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  in  front  of 
Lebanon,  heard  thereof,  they  gathered  themselves  together  to 
fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel  with  one  accord." 

Such  were  the  military  preparations,  and  they  seem  to  hove 
been  worthy  of  the  occasion,  tmt  it  is  difiictilt  to  read  without 
a  smile  the  story  of  the  naive  duplicity  of  the  men  of  Gibeon, 
and  the  singular  credulity  of  Joshua  and  the  men  of  Israel, 
who  fell  easy  victims  to  their  dissimulation.    According  to  the 
story,  "When  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  heard  what  Joshua 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai,  they  worked  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  were  ambassadors,  and  took  old  jacks  upon 
their  asses,  and  wine  skins,  old  and  rent  and  bound  up,  and  old 
shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them. 
And  all  the  bread  of  their  provisions  was  dry  and  was  become 
mouldy.    And  they  went  to  Joshua,  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal. 
and  said  unto  hiin,  and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  are  come  from 
a  far  country:  now  therefore  make  ye  a  covenant  with  us. 
And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from  whence 
come  ye  ?    And  they  said  to  him.  From  a  very  far  country  thy 
servants  are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt, 
and  to  the  two  kings  of  the  Araorites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan, 
to  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  King  of  Basham,  which 
was  at  Ashtaroth.    Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying,  take  victuals  with  you  for 
the  journey,  and  go  and  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them,  we  are 
thy  servants :  therefore  now  make  thee  a  league  with  us.  This 
our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provision  on  the  day  we  came  forth, 
and  now  behold  it  is  dry,  and  is  become  mouldy,  and  these  wine 
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of  the  veryToKuJi*  r  And  l,^  "*  *T™'  ^''^  ^^  '*'«'" 
them,  to  let  them  ^f '  nH  fx"^  •"*  '"*'?'  *  *=°^«"»nt  ^th 
sware  unto  them  ^        '  ^  '^  P"""*  °'  '^"^  congregation 

had  been  treTttg  ^th  hLkfI  ^\^'^'/«*»'  "<»  that  they 
poHcvtod^trnu     A       "f'S'ibours  whom  it  was  their  obvious 

told  thy  servants    hnu,  ♦!,„*  *u     »     because  it  was  certainly 
Moses  to  pTCdlth^lw    *^^^'^  ***y  ^  commanded 

-f  f  tS  Ta^dt::  ^sL^h^^^-  ^^ "-  ^^^s 

m-A.  ♦K     **. J"*^"^  *^"<^  them,  and 
made  them  that  day  hewers  of  ;ood 

t^n  of  Israel,  ^d  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which 
he  should  choose."  This  is  a  remark- 
able Ulustration  of  the  sanctity  attached 

hJZ''^''^^.'  '^'"  *h°"«h  the  bond 
had  been  obtained  by  fraud 

The   news   of   the   success   of   the 

people  of  Gibeon  in  making  their  peace 

w.th  Ijael  orUy  deepened  the  di^ay 

of  the  Kings  of  Canaan,  for  Gibeon  was 

a  royal  city,  and  greater  than  Ai,  and 

Ussecession  to  the  enemy  boded  no 

Sr*K°  *  ^""^"^  ''*"^«-  Realising 
this  they  formed  a  league  and  went  up 
agamst  Gibeon  to  takeit.  ^ 

Joshua,  who  was  in  camp  at  Gilgal 
was  soon  apprised  of  this  movement  by 
SntS  ,f  "^  /"  *^«  ^'ty  it^lf.  who  EcvPruN  Ax«. 
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the  Amoritr'i  that  dwell  in  the  hill  coantry  are  gathered  together 
agaiiut  us."  Realising  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps 
lor  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  the  relief  of  the  city,  he  made 
forced  marches  by  night  and  took  the  confederates  by  surjmse. 
attacking  them  with  great  slaughtrr,  and  driving  them  before 
him  to  Aiekah  and  unto  Makkedah. 

These  stories  of  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews  are  largely  charac* 
tensed  by  elements  usually  regarded  as  miraculous,  but  the 
facts  need  not  be  doubted  on  that  account.  Those  who  demur 
at  the  idea  of  supernatural  intervention  may  often  find  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  myster>-  of  events  in  recognising  the 
transfiguring  power  of  oriental  imagery  and  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  sacred  writers. 

It  is  in  the  record  of  this  battle,  which  lasted  the  whole  day, 

that  Joshua  is  declared  to  have  called  upon  God  in  the  sight 

of  Israel,  saying  in  actual  poetic  form : — 

Sun,  stand  thou  itill  upon  Gibeon  t 

And  thou,  moon,  !n  the  valley  of  Aijalon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies. 

Let  those  who  prefer  to  take  these  statements  literally  do  so 
if  they  wish,  but  let  them  not  count  those  less  loyal  to  the  truth 
who  read  them  in  the  light  of  poetic  license. 

It  sliould  be  noted  in  this  connection,  moreover,  that  the 
belief  in  the  intervention  of  the  gods  .^.  war.  chaiacteristic  of 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  and  ap]}arently  of  the  hea- 
then in  all  ages,  has  had  an  enormous  influence  throughout 
history  in  determining  the  issues  of  strife,  and  may  be  held  to 
account  for  many  otherwise  inexplicable  fluctuations  in  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  this,  too,  without  any  question  of  the 
reality  or  falsity  of  the  assumption  of  Divine  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure. "  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  the  con- 
viction of  a  bad  cause  is  the  worst  possible  equipment  for  a 
fight ;  and,  quite  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  wrong,  the 
feeling  that  the  fates  are  against  us  must  always  have  a  para- 
lysing effect  upon  himian  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  "  God  on 
our  side  ;  doubt  not  of  victory  !  "  is  alwajrs  an  inspiring  battle 
cry,  and  conviction  of  righteousness  is  equivalent  to  a  certificate 
of  success. 

Some  such  explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  Hebrews  against  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  it  may  well  be  sufficient  for  the  piupose.    Given 
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bret  raTr '.Sr":  rr  P  -  the  part  of  the  He 
Gibeon  that  Ver:^y:::L^^cVTuT^,  '^  '''  -"of 
than  the  gods  of  the  heathen  on  UieJ^  ^!^*^  *«'  8««t«r 
^becomes  easy  to  understand  wh!  Tir  '''T  '"*""•*»•  ""d 
be«  succumbed  to  smaller  LrceT    T^e  ^"'""^  '"««'•  """>■ 

i^tt^^J:;.^"*  ^-'"  - '-  aiJd^'rrtKeS?: 

42!;;i;tfe^^^^^  to  his  camp  at 

from  the  investure  of  the  city  had  tl"^  ''^T  ^''  ^'^  ^^ven 
Makkedah.  whereupon  he  ^a v«  «^  ^?  '•'"«*  ^  a  cave  at 
cave  should  be  blocfe;  ip  S  ^elt^tn ''*  *':f  '"''"^^  <>'  the 
«  charge  of  the  entranw  w  1^2  ;^"«» /"d  *  guard  placed 
the  fugitives  to  prevent  th^m  from  rSr'  '^^^  ^""y  P""««d 
the  complete  dispersion  of  thTroutTdlr  1  *'"''"  "^'es.  On 
cave  and  brought  forth  thl  ■  ^'''^^  J°»''"a  opened  the 

Jerusalem.  Hebron.  Ja^ufh'  iTr.""^  J^^ng^-the  Kin%  ol 
-anner  of  the  times.iKX  wSe'd?'  f5'""'  ^"^  t£ 
the  people,  the  chiefs  of  IsraS  S  tT,^  ni^*"*^!'"  "'«  ^S^t  of 
necks  of  the  prostrate  monSs "  L  ^k^'u"^  *^«'"  '"^t  on  the 
put  to  death  and  their  Sh  Z  ""^"^  the  five  kings  were 
evening,  when  they  wer^^e^Y  "^",  ^"^  *^««  ""^^^  th^ 
cave  of  their  refuse  '''"  "^"^  ^^  sepulchred  in  the 

^^^'^^^^^^^^  the  conquest,  but  in 

strong  cities  of  Canaan.  JdlsiTd  ZT  "^^    "'  '^^Ptured  the 
^rty  kings,  after  which  he  cTu^^'tL?  "^T^^^  "'"^^  than 
between  the  tribes  of  Israel  ^v  ^  .       """^''^  to  be  divided 
be  called  a  Board  of  Cor^r^t o^  "clr  ""^^^  terms  would 
Eleazar,  the  lugh-priestTirthT-A   ?     '"''"^  ^°'''"^  ^"'^"• 
srael     Withcharactel^fcmXf  ,t,''  ''',  '^^^^«  tribes  o 
be  might  easily  have  assZTtltiTf^  '.f-'"^^  *^«  h°"«"« 
city  of  Timnath-serah.  w^re  he  S?     '  ^""^^  ^'^^  '"^rior 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  yets    '        ^^''  ^^  ^«^  ^t  the 

p^con'SUdt  ^:-/[^^^^^^^  Joshua.  Israel 

'SSr^^^^try.  but  ther  peacTwas  no  T  T^^  ^'"^^"'^ 

-■  -  s  ro's.^tsi'fi;?  ?  w"e-  -.»P- 
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average  of  40  imles.  and  being  at  its  widest  part  not  less  than 
80  miles  across.  In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  it  is  described  as 
"  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  vaUeys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land 
of  olive  oU  and  honey  ;  a  land  of  bread  without  scarceness  ;  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  may^t 
dig  brass."  Pagan  writers  fully  confirm  the  descnptions  of  the 
Hebrew  saiptures,  Strabo  and  Tacitus  bearing  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country.  Surrounded 
by  enemies  in  a  country  by  no  means  free  of  them,  it  is  not  to 
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be  wondered  at  that  the  Israelites  should  be  constantly  harassed 
by  the  remnants  of  the  peoples  that  they  had  displaced,  and  the 
emissaries  of  those  who  from  outside  cast  fche  eyes  of  envy  on 
their  fair  domain. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  proUfic  causes 
of  war  in  all  times — the  forcible  dispossession  of  peoples  of  the 
whole  or  portions  of  their  native  land.  The  Hebrews  secured 
Canaan  by  force,  and  it  was  to  them  a  continual  source  of  strife. 
In  modern  times  the  claims  of  England  to  Calais  was  for  genera- 
tions a  frequent  cause  of  war;  the  possession  of  Alsace  and 
I-orraine  by  France  a  permanent  grievance  to  Prussia  :  and  the 


-  .:i'-ti7^,i:  Jv^'^t^  ■'■.',  i^-^ 
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of  ^^"?.^^TS^^-^  f  o-  -^  military  .ove^ent 

tion  of  with  it  \S  Prize  of  .  ?        .  T*°"^^  "^^'^^  ^«d 
KWath-  originally  Uf?  °!  ^„?^P"f^\hand.    The  city  was 

"1*«.  aftfr  the  fatheTorAn'S^l^;""^.^'  ^^  ^*«  «>  ^^led 
«-C-  "02.  ^ho  dwelt  tWe     Lat/r  /.  *^'  ^""*  ^^*^«^  °^  g'^t«. 
is  now  one  of  the  old^TcitiL  n  fh     ""  f/^'^  ««^^°"'  ^^ 
that  has  changed  C  S  thl^,         .  T'^*^'  ^^  °"«'  P^^haps, 
temporaries.    It  isX  fam  'c    "tu  ^  u"""  *^""  ^^  °' ^^^  co".' 
Isaac,  and  Jacob    tWs  ckv  whfV'''  ^"^^  P^"^«  °^  A^^^ham. 
to  Caleb,  had  th;owf  off   L^  I    ^^  ^^  °*  *^«  ^^"^  dotted 
for  a  long  time  rented  15  th.  f^T^^  ^J  J°^^"^  ^"^  had 
impose  dominion.    Serthli       "*'  °'  *^'  ^^^'^^'  ^  ^e- 
the  truly  Eastern  method  oft^n-'"'"'"'*""''^  ^^^^  ^d°Pt«d 
hand  of  his  daugbSr  Achsl  i?'"  ^^  offering  the 

effect  the  reducrion  of  tt'^t;"  "Z"^'  *°  t°«>ever  would 
must  have  been  a  prior  atLrhLn*  T"^'*  *^^"^  *^^t  t^^^e 
who  rose  to  the  occSon  «n?*  t  °".*^'  P^  «*  ^^e  aspirant 
the  young  man  w^Sed  him^V^?^^"^^'  '°^  ^«--»' 
task,  was  a  nephew  of  C^eb's  ?„H  1."^"^^  *°  ""^^"^^^  th« 
the  lady  who  was  to  crow^  th/r*?  *''T^°'"«  ^  ^^  <^^in  of 
record  is  of  the  briefest^^hWh  ""^^^  u^*^  '^^^  ^°^«-  The 
found  a  way  toa^^S^tfrt^''^'''''''^''^'^'^oye 
enemy  was  driven  ontnffV  ^^^"^  '  ^^^'''^  of  all.     "The 

recovered  afonHhet  fndr''*.'  ''  '^'^^^'  ^^  ^^^  I^^^elites 

wedding  gift.  alsrwa3o  a  X"rienScT'rr^^^     ^^« 
cousins  had  become  man  ^irl  uJ^^T  ,  i^^*'*^'"'  '^'^  after  the 

to  ask  her  fatherfoT  a  Sd  Id  h'  '?/  ""^^"^  ^^^  ^"^^and 
request.  'And  when  she  lilL^d  f  ""r"*  *°  P^^^^^  the 
^d  unto  her.  What  wo^i^f  f  Jp°^„^-^^^^^  !\- ass.  Caleb 
bessmg;  for  that  thou  has  set  me  i,f  fl  ?  T'^i  ^l""^  '"^  * 
give  me  also  springs  of  waw     a  ^\     ^^  ^^"^  °'  *he  south, 

the  nether  spri^? »'  Und,,  Othn.V^TT  ^f  u*^^  "PP«^  ^"^ 
years.  "  ^"^^"^  "*hniel  the  land  had  rest  forty 
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Forty  years  is  not  a  long  period  in  the  histwy  o^the  worldL 
but  it  is  the  major  portion  of  an  individual  life  Forty  yea^ 
must  always  place  the  government  of  nations  under  a  different 
"enerationyand  as  all  through  history  nations  have  shown  a 
remarkable  indisposition  to  profit  by  the  expenence  of  their 
predecessors,  it  commonly  happens  that  successive  generations 
L  caUed  upon  to  suffer  humihation  and  disaster,  from  which  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  own  history  should  have  saved  them 
Another  characteristic  onental  sxory  is  that  of  the 

Thi     deUverance  effected  by  Ehud,  son  of  Gera,  who  m 

Drf«^*  peculiarly  Eastern  fashion  destroyed  Eglon  Kmg  of 
„°'v^  Mohab,  and  freed  Israel  of  a  yoke  that  had  galled 
*^****'*  them  eighteen  years.  Ehud  is  described  as  a  left- 
^•^'  ""'•  handed  man.  and  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  actually 
the  first  man  so  described.  Whether  this  peculiarity  advan- 
taged him  or  not  upon  the  field  of  war  does  not  appear,  but 
those  who  know  how  effective  a  left-hander  may  be  m  single 
combat  ^vill  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  men  so  eqmpped  have 
left  their  mark  on  history.  „.^«„* 

According  to  the  record,  "  the  children  of  Israel  sent  a  present 
by  Ehud  unto  >iglon  the  King  of  Moab.  And  Ehud  made  him 
a  sword,  which  had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  length,  and  he  girded 
it  under  his  raiment  on  his  right  thigh.  And  he  offered  the 
present  unto  Eglon  King  of  Moab.  Now  Eglon  was  a  very  fat 
man  And  when  Ehud  had  made  an  end  of  offenng  the  present 
he  sent  away  the  people  that  bare  the  present.  But  he  himself 
turned  back  and  said.  I  have  a  secret  errand  %vith  thee,  O 
King,  and  the  King  said,  keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood 
by  him  went  out  from  him.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him  ^  he 
was  sitting  by  himself  alone  in  his  summer  parlour.  And  Ehud 
said  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee.  And  the  King 
arose  out  of  his  seat,  and  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand  and  took 
the  sword  from  the  right  thigh  and  thrust  it  into  the  Kings 
belly  and  the  haft  also  went  in  after  the  blade ;  and  the  fat 
closed  upon  the  blade,  for  he  drew  not  the  sword  out  of  his 
beUy  •  and  it  came  out  behind.  Then  Ehud  went  forth  into  the 
porch',  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  upon  him  and  locked 

"  Now  when  he  was  gone  out,  the  servants  of  Eglon  King  of 
Mohab  came  ;  and  they  saw.  and  behold,  the  doors  of  the  par- 
lour were  locked ;  and  they  said,  Surely  he  covereth  his  feet 
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therefore  thev  took  th.\^^        *^®  ^"^^  of  the  parlour  • 

from  the  hiU  country  and  hrjf       fu '  "^'"^  ^°^  ^th  him 
them.  Follow  afte    me      for  ^h^T  ^Tu    ^"^  ^'  '^^  ""to 
enemies  the  MoabiteHnto  v^ur  Ln.      ^^^  u^^^^^^        ^'^'^ 
after  him.  and  took  the  fords  of  TorH        "^^^  ^^'^  ^^°*  ^^^ 
and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pis  ovei     A^T"'*  *^"  ^^^^ites 
at  that  time  about  ten  thSnT^   ^"^  ^^^^  ^^ote  of  Moab 
every  man  of  valour     and  tS-'"'/'''^  ^"-'^^  '"^"'  ^"^ 
was  subdued  that  day  undeMh:  hanT  f  T  ',  •"""•    ^^  ^oab 
had  rest  fourscore  years"  ^  °^  ^''■^''-    ^^^  the  land 

DaStof  for^f^i'„f,t";4t-j  :;r'  ^  ^s*^  p-i--ity 

««era   strong  leader    U„HprM^    whenever  they  failed  of  a 
aiidJaWn.'.conque"rg-and^^^^^^^^  J-^"/  they  went  on 

their  enemies.  The  battle  which 
saved  them  at  this  time  was  re- 
markab  e  on  several  accounts. 
It  was  the  first  battle  recorded  ' 
asbemgfoughtbyawoman.it 
displayed  some  interesting  points 

of  strategy,  and  it  was  celfbrated 
by  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
triumphal  odes.  One  of  the 
kings  destroyed  by  Joshua  was 
Jabm  wh(^  capital  city  Hazor 

feU  before  his  conquering  sword. 
J"*  *^°"&h  kmgs  may  die  and 

and  the  Canaanites   in   this   ^^^^^^1!^^''^''^^^^^^  on, 
recovered   thai.  liberty.  deCe^  tw^^-^^fa^;;^ 


Philistine  Spears, 
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opportunity  of  revenge.  When  the  trial  came  Israel  was  quite 
unequal'to'the  task  of  maintaining  its  freedom,  and  the  result 
^     -   "  -  was  twenty  years  of  bon- 

dage under  a  powerful 
and  t3n'annical  foe.  Sal' 
vation  came  this  time 
from  the  hands  of  a 
woman. 

Deborah,  a  prophetess 
who  judged  Israel  at  this 
date  from  her  seat  of 
authority  and  power  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  inspired 
by  leadings  such  as  those 
^/hich  moved  Abraham 
to  journey  into  Canaan., 
now  rose  to  deliver  his 
Ancient  Leather  Cuirass.  descendants     from     the 

bondage  into  which  they  had  fallen.  CaUing  upon  Barak  to 
lead  the  forces  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  she  found  him  un- 
wiUing  to  make  the  attempt  unless  with  her  co-operation,  upon 
which,  after  pointing  out  to  him  that  if  she  took  part  in  the  fight 
she  would  be  credited  with  the  glory,  she  fell  in  with  his  wishef . 
,  A  second  Jabin  was  King  of  Canaan  at  this  time,  the  captain 
of  whose  host  was  Sisera.  who  commanded,  with  other  forces, 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  Deborah's  plan  of  campaign  was 
for  Barak  to  marshal  his  forces  ten  thousand  strong  on  Mount 
Tabor,  while  she  lured  Sisera  and  his  army  to  the  river  Kishon. 
This  accompUshed.  the  record  says.  "  Barak  went  down  irom 
Mount  Tabor  and  ten  thousand  men  after  him."  The  result  was 
apparently  a  surprise,  a  panic,  and  a  stampede.  One  would  think 
that  the  nine  hundred  chariots  must  have  been  responsible  for 
the  confusion,  for,  as  the  record  has  it,  "  Sisera  Ughted  down 
from  his  chariot  and  ried  away  on  his  feet.  But  Barak  pursued 
after  the  chariots  and  after  the  host,  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera 
fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

Sisera,  whose  army  was  destroyed  by  a  woman's  influence, 
himself  ^ell  a  victim  to  a  woman's  hand.  The  record  says: 
"Sisera  fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Hebor  the  K^nite,  for  there  was  peace  between 
Jabin.  the  King  oi  Hazor,  and  the  house  of  Hebor  the  Kenite. 


The  Defeat  of  Sisera  and  Jabin 


And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Si^  .  '^ 

my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  -^e^  !T\  ^?  "^^  ""*°  ^m.  Turn  in 
«;e  ten,  and  she  cove/edhlJith  ."i^/  ^T^l,'"  -^°  h-  into 
Give  me.  I  pray  thee,  a  httle  waf^rlT^,*  /"^  ^"^  ^^'^  "nto  her 
^he  opened  a  bottle  of  mi?k  *  ^  !  "^"J'  ^""^  ^  ^"^  thirsty.  And 
^rci  And  he  said  untoTer's?»n/  "'tJ'""  ^"'^^  ^"d  covered 
't  shaU  be.  when  any  man  l/h  '''  ^'^^  ^"^^  "^  «»«  tent  and 
^y.  Is  there  any  man  h^re  ?  thTfs'"^  .""^"^^  °f  thee  and 
JaeJ,  Hebor's  wife  t  Ji,     !      *"^*  *hou  shalt  sav  No     Th-« 

hand  and  wen'tfttyVnto^ir*  ^  *°°^  ^  '^ '---  -^hS 
emples.  and  it  mridZ^^\Z,T''  *^^  P'"  '"*°  ^s 
in  a  deep  sleep ;  so  he  swooned  Ili^  }^  .^"""^  '  ^^  he  was 
pursued  Sisera.  Jael  cZZniiT^i^t  ^^  behold,  as  Barak 
Come,  and  I  will  show  theelL°Jn  *  ^'"'.f  ^  '^^  ""*«  him 
he  came  unto  her;  and  behold  «;•  T  *^°"  ^^est.  And 
^'jbT  •"  ^'  *^'"Pl^''  ^^  '^'^^'  ^^  the  tent 

g>wer^a:^r^au"y!  wWcrmav^:  ^"T^''^  °^«  «^  ^"n>rising 
Revised  Version  of  the  SooS  Tudr"^  J'^  P°^«*^  ^°""  h,  tSf 
a  picture  of  the  age-in^a  it  h."  f!''  "^^P*"'"  ^-  The  ode  is 
of  the  age-and  wanH?  ^'  ^'"  ^^^^^  the  best  picture 

space  alone  prevents   us  ''■™™^ 

irom  giving  it  in  full.   The 
great  result  of  this  victory 

was  a  peace  of  forty  years. 

Tb»        The  work   of 

^««rao-  great  warriors  is 

ton  ^  usually  so  thor- 

•^•.""- the  respect  they 
'Hspire  IS  commonly  so  sin- 
cere, that  the  settlement 
they  effect  abides  with 
their  reputation  long  after 
they  are  able  to  enforce  if 
but  a  time  surely  comes 
when   a    nation   can    no 

longer  live  upon  its  past  Ancie^TT'*'*"*"^ 

exploits,  and  when  ,f  jTT    *  Ancieni-  Coat  of  Mail. 

forefront  of  i^Z^\^ll'  "°^"  ''^'  -  «-de  from  the 
In  vuile  races  the  hour  usually  produces  f  h. 

C  ^  produces  the  man.  and  at  this 
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stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  about  200  years  a/ter  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash.  of  the  tnbe  of 
Manasseh,  cLe  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  .Pfopl«-  ^^^^ 
bv  a  call  which,  whether  from  without  or  withm.  ed  him  to 
devote  himself  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  his  people  his  fh^t 
aeeressive  act  was  to  cut  down  the  grove  and  overthrow  the 
altar  of  Baal  at  Ophra.  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  to  build 
in  its  place  an  altar  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  naturally  threw  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  city  into 
a  fury  of  indignation.,  and  led  them  to  approach  Joash  and 
demand  of  him  the  death  of  his  son.  Joash,  who  seems  to  nave 
been  somewhat  of  a  humourist  as  well  as  a  tactical  diplomatist, 
recommended  them  to  leave  Baal  to  avenge  his  own  outrage, 
assuring  them  that,  if  he  were  a  god.  he  was  certaiiUy  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself.  From  this  circumstance  Gideon  was 
afterwards  called  Jerubbaal.  which  means  the  contender  with 

The  enemy  were  not  slow  to  take  measures  for  dealing  with 
the  insurgent  IsraeUtes,  nor  did  they  under-estimate  the  task 
that  lay  before  them.  To  quote  th.  record  :  "  AU  he  Micuan- 
ites  and  the  Amalekites  and  the  children  of  the  East  assembled 
themselves  together ;  and  they  passed  over  and  pitched  in  the 

valley  of  Jezreel."  ,       j 

The  valley  of  Jezreel  was  a  famous  battle-ground,  and  was 
kno\vn  to  the  Greeks  as  Esdraelon.  It  was  the  site  of  many 
battles  •  of  that  of  Deborah  and  Siseia ;  of  one  between  Ahab 
and  the  Syrians  ;  of  one  between  Saul  and  the  Philistines  ;  and 
of  this  one  between  Gideon  and  the  Midianites. 

The  plain  is  said  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  square,  and  a 
modem  traveUer  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  chosen  place  for  battles  in 
every  age  from  Barak  to  Bonaparte."  Warriors  of  every  nation 
under  heaven-Jews.  GentUes.  Egyptians.  Saracens.  Clmstian 
Crusaders,  anti-Christian  Frenchmen.  Persians,  Dus^,  Turks, 
and  Arabs— have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plains  of  ^aelon 
and  seen  their^banners  wet  with>e  dews  ofjTabor  and  Hermon. 
Gideon,  who  realised  that  he  had  no  small  matter  in  hand, 
assembled  the  IsraeUtes  of  the  house  of  Abiezer,  who  dwelt 
nearest  to  him.  and  collected  an  army  from  Manasseh.  Asher. 
Zebulun.  and  Naphtali.  On  the  assembUng  of  the  army  Gideon 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  its  enthusiasm,  and 
he  evidently  saw  the  necessity  of  strengthening  its  quality  by 


The  Destruction  of  Midian  j  g 

With  ten  thousand  mfn  at  Wscomr^^^^  Tr"*'  "'  '"^"^"^^y- 
Wi.h  the  hosts  encamped  against  him  r"^  ^  ^'J^^  compared 
out  the  chances  of  3LhT      "'"Tp.'deon  no  doubt  thought 

The  couSrde?erm!;.H     developed  his  plan  of  campaign. 
origindUyTndtS,te^^^^^^         T  °'  ^^^*  boldnes^and 
for  the  en terprirS  tuM  i    f'^f^y^^^^'only  of  such  men 


A»v«»„  s„„,„,  c,„„,  u»„,  A.„  „„„. 

The  men  destined  for  thi^  ruZ  I  *^^'"  '"  *^^"'  confusion, 

ally  oriental  pr"  cei  tZ  r^lL^""  .'^^ "  ^^^  ^  characteristic- 
their  tlorst  a't  thrrivJ'wrn'Sd ^n^ T  "'?  ^"^"^^'"^ 
their  thirst  without  delavTn^?  '    ^  *''°^®  ^^^  quenched 

duty  were  pTefm"d  toTh^.  were  soonest  again  at  the  post  of 

Of  Lse,  a'Imrband  ouL^huS'  ""  *''  °^^*^°"- 
the  high  emprise  •  whl  thl        T,^^"*  ™^"  ^^^''e  chosen  for 

his  o.^  tent' ""e'ret';  we^pToTab^  hdd  ""'  ^^^^  °"^  *° 
Full  of  a  <;pn«>  «f  K-  ProDably  held  m  reserve. 
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took  his  servant  Parah,  and  descending  into  the  valley,  visited 
the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
says.  "  The  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  all  the  children 
of  the  east  lay  along  in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multitude, 
and  their  camels  were  nithout  number  as  the  sanr'  -jvhich  is 
upon  the  sea  shore  for  multitude." 

Approaching  near  to  the  camp,  Gideon  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  some  men  who  were,  of  course,  unaware  of  his 
close  proximity.  According  to  the  narrative,  "  ther«i  was  a 
man  who  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and  said,  Behold,  I 
dreamed  a  dream,  ard,  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into 
the  camp  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  the  tent,  and  smote  it  that 
it  fell  and  turned  it  upside  down,  that  the  tent  lay  along.  And 
his  fellow  answered  and  said.  This  is  no  other  than  the  sword  of 
Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel ;  into  his  hand  hath 
God  delivered  Midian  and  all  his  host."  Those  who  read  mean- 
ings into  dreams  or  who  interpret  meanings  which  they  find 
in  them,  will  not  fail  to  note  the  significance  of  the  barley  bread 
representing  an  agricultural  people  overturning  the  tent  of  a 
warUke  nation,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Encouraged  by  what  he  had  heard,  Gideon  returned  to  his 
little  band  of  stalwarts,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  attack. 
According  to  the  record,  he  divided  the  three  hundred  men  into 
three  companies,  and  placed  them  so  that  they  might  approach 
the  camp  from  three  points  of  vantage.  Each  man  was  furnished 
with  a  trumpet,  a  pitcher,  and  a  lamp  or  torch,  and  was  in- 
structed on  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  to  watch  for 
the  signal  of  their  leader  and  to  do  as  he  did.  In  the  words  of 
the  record,  "  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him 
came  unto  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch  ;  and  they  blew  the  trumpets  and  brake  the 
pitchers  in  pieces."  With  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands, 
and  the  torches  in  their  left,  the  little  army  must  have  presented 
a  strange  spectacle  to  the  rudely  awakened  host  whom  they 
encircled,  and  who  were,  of  course,  quite  unaware  of  their 
numbers  and  fighting  force.  The  full  significance  of  the  means 
employed  is  not  perhaps  apparent  at  first  sight,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  in  the  ordinary  way  there  would  be  but  one 
trumpeter  to  a  company,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
sotmd  of  three  hundred  trumpets  and  the  sight  of  them  flashing 
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Gideon  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  b'v  the  offer  nf  th. 
but  he  was  a  man  of  h.,«,Ku     •   ^      ,   ^  ^"^  °*  '"^  crown, 

inhabitants  of  Gilead  wS  nSrln^       .  ^^^^^^P  ^^er  all  tlie 

<ustress  and  forming  a  camp  at  Mizpah  their  crv  wa«,   -  ww 

IS  a  proverb  which  sav<;   "  An  ♦»,;      "'^'"''  "^  <J"ead.       There 
wiU  but  wait "  amd  SU   ^.*^'"^  ^"'"^  r«"nd  to  him  who 

fhirf  stone  of  the  comer."  An  outcast  irom  his  ij^  ^^^ 
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refuge  in  Tob,  where  he  appears  to  have  formed  a  band  of  men 
as  unfortunate  and  as  unhappily  situated  as  himself,  and  who 
are  described  as  "  vain  fellows,"  a  band  which  led  an  adventurous 
life,  in  which  no  doubt  the  future  saviour  of  Israel  developed 
those  qualities  of  leadersliip  which  afterwards  stocd  him  in  such 
good  stead. 

The  hour  came  and  the  man  was  ready.  After  looking  round 
in  vain  for  a  leader  nearer  home,  "  the  elderc  of  Gilead  went  to 
fetch  Jephthah,  out  of  the  land  of  Tob,  and  they  said  unto 
Jephthah,  Come  and  be  our  chief,  that  we  may  fight  with  the 
children  of  Ammon."  But  Jephthah  could  not  quite  forget  his 
old  ill-treatment,  and  so  he  said  to  the  elders,  "  Did  not  ye  hate 
me,  and  drive  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye 
come  unto  me  now  you  are  in  distress  ?  And  the  elders  said 
to  Jephthah,  Therefore  are  we  turned  again  to  thee  now,  that 
thou  mayest  go  with  us  and  fight  with  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  thou  shalt  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead." 

Jephthah  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  elders  and 
took  up  the  cause  of  Is- 
rael, sending  messengers 
to  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites and  opening  up 
diplomatic  communica- 
tions with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  blood- 
shed. The  child'.  ' 
Israel  held  Canaan  u-j 
"  divine  right,"  and  the 
people  of  Ammon  claimed 
it  on  the  groimd  of  prior 
occupation.  The  argu- 
ment between  Jephthah 
and  the  king  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  chapter  xi,  and 
is  well  worth  reading ; 
but,  like  most  controver- 
sies conducted  under 
arms,  it  failed  of  pacific  consequences,  and  the  record  sums  up 
the  conclusion  in  the  words,  "  Howbeit  the  king  of  the  children 


I  and  2,  Egyptian  Arrow  Heads ;  3,  Awyrian 
Mace ;  4  and  5,  Assyrian  Quivers,  with  bow 
arrows  and  cover ;  6  and  7,  Assyrian  Arrow 
and  Bow. 
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crfAmraon  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Jephthah  which  he 

Jephthah  was  a  devout  man,  and  after  the  manner  of  his 

a  v^^JS  7h«  f  °?  P'^^."«  "P""  '""  ^'"P^'S"'  he  vowed 
thJIiw  *''*,^°^^'  *"^  «"d,  ••  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver 
tne  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shaU  be  that 
whatsoevo-  cometh  forth  of  the  door,  of  my  house  S  me;t  me 
when  I  return  m  peace,  it  shaU  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  wiU  offer 

LZ^J  'n'  °"*""^"  ^'^  resolutions' are  nevrtot 
deprecated  but  vows,  however  well-intentioned,  are  often 
unwise  and  >n  the  history  of  the  world  have  frequ^Uy  iS  to 
II^^'^K^^^'L  ^/°°"»^  ^°^  "^^^  ""der  frivT^;  cir7uii° 
Wars,  which  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  Carthage 

Jephthah's  campaign  was  a  brilliart  and  complete  victory 
over  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  captured  or  destroyed  ^ 
fewer  than  twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  to  Mimieth lid  Abd° 
cherajmm    and  smote  the  Ammonites  «'  with  a  vT^  great 

&  t?    lu    *^Vt*^"  '^^^"^'^  °*  Ammon  were  Subdued 
before  the  children  of  Israel.  '"-^ucu 

witWhT^ifif  "'"?P^'^*:'''  ^^  ^^  "°^  b^°"ght  face  to  face 
vath  the  fulfilment  of  Ids  vow.  and  of  the  two  the  latter  was 
the  harder  task  His  daughter  was  his  only  child,  a  "u  w^ 
lus  daughter  who.  "  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  "  c  ae  oS 
to  welcome  hmi  on  his  return.  What  really  hap^ned  s  not 
known      Human  sacrifices  had  no  place  in  JeS  practKS 

uVZT  ^T.^*''1^  ^**^P*^°"  ^-  ™^de  in  tfi  caS: 
It  is  much  more  hkely  that  the  vow  "shaU  be  the  Lord's" 
w^  earned  out  m  some  such  way  as  it  is  in  our  time  when  men 
^iZ^'^u^^r^^  themselves  to  a  rehgious  life,  and  it  is  Sn 
tended  that  the  word  "and."  in  the'^sentence  "  and  I  Tu 
offer  itup    or  a  burnt  offering."  might,  with  equal  accuraTy 

^Z.^  *r?'*'^.  "°y  ^"^^*^e  the  provision  ri' 
alternative,  which,  under  the  ciroimstances.  seems  not  unreaso!^ 
able.  The  story  of  Jephthah's  vow  has  been  regarded  asthe 
basis  of  the  fable  of  Iphigenia.  the  daughter  of  Ag^emnon. 

Jephthah  s  success  seems  to  have  excited  the  envy  of  the 
men  of  Ephraim.  who  felt,  or  affected,  amioyance  at  not  being 
adced  to  jom  m  the  campaign.  Possibly  it  was  the  spoils  of 
victory  and  the  glory  of  conquest  that  they  were  an  JJ^  to 
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have  shared,  rather  than  the  ardours  of  the  fight.  Be  thii  at 
it  may,  Jeptithah  had  to  draw  his  sword  again  to  destroy  the 
power  of  Ephraim.  Once  more  the  strategic  value  of  the  Fords 
of  Jordan  was  made  manifest,  for  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah 
seized  them,  and  imposed  a  test  upon  all  those  who  would  past 
over,  to  discover  unto  what  race  they  belonged.  To  quote  the 
record, "  and  it  was  so,  that  when  any  of  the  fugitives  of  Ephraim 
said  unto  them.  Let  me  go  over,  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him, 
Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ?  If  he  said,  Nay  ;  then  said  they  unto 
him.  Say  now  Shibboleth  ;  and  he  said  Sibboleth.  for  he  could 
not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right ;  then  they  laid  hold  on  lum, 
and  slew  him.  and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  Ephraim  forty  and 
two  thousand.    Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years." 

The         There  was  plenty  of  fighting  in  the  days  of  Samson. 

MM  of  Eli,  Saul,  David,  and  the  later  kings  of  Israel,  but 

Juie^  space  only  avails  for  stories  of  one  or  two  battles 

WlMd.  characterised   by  singularity  of   incident  in   cause. 

B.C.  1005.  process,   or   event ;    peculiarities    which    lend    tl^ 

interest  of  rarity  to  records  otherwise  necessarily  much  alike. 

The  Ammonites  were  once  more  troubling  Israel,  and  when 
Nahash  encamped  against  Jabesh-Gilead.  the  people  sought 
for  terms  of  compromise,  asking  for  a  covenant  and  promising 
service.  To  this  Nahash  made  answer.  "  On  this  condition  wiU 
I  make  a  covenant  with  you.  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your 
right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel.  And  the 
elders  of  Jabesh  said  unto  him.  Give  us  seven  days'  respite 
that  we  may  send  messengers  unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and 
if  there  be  none  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee." 

These  terms  naturaUy  fUled  the  people  with  dismay.  In 
combat  the  left  eye  was  necessarily  obscured  by  the  shield 
which  hung  upon  the  left  arm,  and  to  remove  the  right  eye  was 
practicaUy  to  leave  the  warrior  sighUess  and  defenceless  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies.  It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  should  make  good  use  of  the  respite  granted  in  seeking 
succour.  They  sent  messengers  to  Gilbeh  of  Saul,  where  they 
proclaimed  the  news  in  the  public  places.  "  And  all  the  people 
hfted  up  their  voices  and  wept."  Saul,  who  had  just  been  choin 
tang  of  Israel,  saw  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  enquired  as  to 
thccause.  and  they  told  him  the  tidings  of  the  men  of  Jabesh  " 
The  opportunity  timed  well  with  the  accession  of  the  young 
tang.    He  had  been  chosen,  but  there  were  tho««  who  were  not 


The  ReUef  of  Jabe»h.QI«ad  „ 

lavourable  to  his  kini>.t.i.^       j  l  ^ 

Winning  their  wh«le-S^  ?,t,Ji*^'  T  «"..W^"nity  of 
characteristic :  -  He  tonl  .  ^T^'^:  "'*  *=*^'  *«  anns  was 
'"    pieces,    and     _  ^*''"'  °'  "*«"  and  hewed  tliem 

sent    tJie   pieces 
throughout      all 
the  coasts  of  Is- 
rael by  the  hands 
ot     messengers, 
saying.     Whoso- 
ever Cometh  not 
forth  after  Saul 
and  after  Samuel, 
»o  shall  be  done 
unto    his   oxen. 
And  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  fell  on 
the  people,  and 

they    came     out  '.  Auyrisn  Soear  •  2    K,r.   .•       »  ^ 

With  o  --  "^^---"--te^'s^^^^ 

tl"s-call.X"4lrir  sTul^^^^^  '^  *•-  -Pon^ied  to 
Gilead  back  to  the  anxfourcifv  "  ifh  t,..  '?^'*"g«'^  ^^  Jabesh- 
morrow,  by  the  time  f  h^    ^"^ '"**»  *''«  welcome  message  "  To- 

thistheinh'ait::rcom;r:cati°^      f^?  ^^^P-"  ^ 

^yv^.  "  To-morrow  we  vS  i^e  Tut  If^^'  '^'  ^-nmonite. 

co^pa^£,^"t7tly^^L^^^^^  f,  7^P^«  ^-0  three 

morning  watch,  and^ew  X  Am,^  ?"^'*  °^  "^«  '>««*  in  the 
day,  and  they  tkat  remLned  vver'S^:!/"'!*'^  '^^^  ^'  *he 
were  not  left  together  "   Qo.  r      f  .^^^^^d.  so  that  two  of  tliem 

ver^y  popui*^'^^.!'L  fhf  ^i'iirSd-^/r-^^  ^-  u^ 
he  that  saith,  'Shall  Saul  reign^eVusT^  n-  ^^T^^'  ^^^  » 
we  may  put  them  to  death  And  si. ,  ®"f«^  **""  "^««'  that 
man  be  put  to  death  this  day  for  to  hH'^t'^'  ^'''  '^  «« 
salvation  in  Israel."  ^'  "^^^  ^''^  ^^d  hath  wrought 

wS'ol  re<^l^\tTh:'wt]:'r:;r%l*^^^  '"-^  ^-'-tmg 
^DtVid.  fullofinterSa?etrrXeof>T';^*°^>'-  ^^  >* 
-.  .a.  appeals  to  the  imSi^'S  :t^:^SS.1? 
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is  a  favourite  in  the  norsery;  it  inspires  the  admira- 
tion of  youth ;  the  lover  and  the  soldier  are  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  its  passion  and  pov'<^r ;  the  justice  recognises  in  his 
maturity  his  own  reflections ;  the  lean  and  sUppered  note  in 
his  failing  power  the  shadow  of  their  own  decay ;  and  those 
who  witness  the  "  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventful 
history  "  realise  "  the  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin." 

One  of  the  most  fascinating,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  famiUar 
of  human  histories,  and  even  if  space  permitted  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  tell  the  story  of  his  youthful  triumphs  over 
the  lion  and  the  bear  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  or  over  Goliath 
of  Gath,  except  that  the  latter  is  an  early  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  sUng  and  stone,  which  played  an  important  part  in  later 
wars  and  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  settlement  of  differences 
by  single  combat,  which  was  also  characteristic  of  earlier  times. 
The  settlement  of  differences  by  single  combat  is  presumably 
the  earliest  form  of  warfare,  and  all  through  history  instances 
recur  in  which  men  have  fallen  back  upon  ancient  usage  in  this 
particular.    From  the  time  of  Hector  and  Achilles  to  that  of 
William  of  Normandy  and  Harold  of  England  innumerable  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  challenges  to  single  combat  accepted 
or  declined.    Beyond  this  it  is  clear  that  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  of  war  all  battles  must  have  been  made  up, 
more  or  less,  of  innumerable  single  combats,  each  man  turning 
to  help  his  neighbour  after  overthrowing  his  own  adversary. 
Here  we  must  skip  the  battles  of  David  prior  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  by  the  sons  of  Rimmon, 
after  which  David  became  king  over  all  Israel. 

--  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 

Battle  of  "^^  ^®  reigned  for  forty  years— seven  years  over 
Biiphftfa"  Judah  at  Hebron,  and  thirty-three  years  over  Judah 
B.0. 1048.  *°d  Israel  at  Jerusalem.  His  attitude  towards  the 
reigning  house  during  aU  the  troublous  times  which 
intervened  between  his  anointing  at  Bethlehem  by  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  his  enthronement  over  all  the  Israels  at  Jerusalem 
was  a  noble  proof  of  high  integrity  and  manly  character.  Con- 
scious of  his  exalted  destiny,  he  was  content  to  wait  the  good 
time  which  would  bring  him  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires. 
Once  on  the  united  throne,  with  all  the  resources  of  Israel  at 
his  disposal,  he  took  hold  of  things  with  large  hands  and  made 
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tines,  lost  no  time  m  ?^"n  ,'    ^  °^**  *°^'^«'  the  Philis- 

their  point  of  ^W    a  iSJ?  were  troublesome  enough,  from 
serious  menace  ^ddiLrr  "^  ™^^*  "^'^  '""^h  «^°^« 

Pl^s^SlSd^LXl'"  *^^  «-^  °^  Samuel,  when  the 
they  went  up  to  siek  n^tS    ''^^''}^^^  ^ng  over  all  Israel 

The  Philisti/es  mS^a  rL^t?h^  T^  T^'  °"*  ^*^^*  th^'"- 
conscious  that  TvvL  fSfii,?„*^r^'y  °^  ^"P^^'  ^^  ^^^vid. 
thelPhilistines  andlmote  tS/.  ^"^^  '^'  ^^"*  "P  ^S^^^t 
mine  enemies  by  X  haL'^dU  J^'^W'  '  ^°^  ^"**^  ^^^J'^" 
haste  of  their  fUghnL  phlh^r  ^f  "5  ?'  ^**^-"  ^°  the 
hind  them,  and  DaSS  S^  '"''  ^'^*^^  ^"°°^^  «°^  be- 
bumed  with  fire  ^        commandment,  and  they  were 

sp/id'theSS  mtf  "^X""  r«  "P  y^*  ^-  -d 
David.  agaTS^do^of  G^'s  ann  "^f '^  ^l^^Phaim.  And 
as  of  matching  in^heiov^^tl^^^"^^'  ""^^'^"^  ^""^  *^«  "'""^ 
up  and  smote  the  host  S  tl  Phr"^  "^,*'"^'  ^^  ^^^'^  ^«»t 
Gezer.  Ar  ■  he  fame  of  n.!,  ^'*"'^  ^'°'"  ^»^°'  even  to 
fear  of  him  leU  u^n  ^^^^^^ns""*  °"'  '"*°  ^  ^-^'  ^^  ^^e 

gro^Tric^nt'dS^:  sTht;^^^^^,/^-  -  ^^  -e 

David's  kingdom  at  TpSIIT  ¥^.^  ^°^  *^«  establishment  of 
«uvre  which  cWactfS^f,!,'!  ^^  J*  ^^ /^ed  for  the  man- 
signalised  a  deSme^tn  ?h  ""T^.  ^^  ^'"^'^^  ^^^^  that  it 
battle  had  given  SJl     ^'^^  "^  "^  ^^  °^  ^^^^  °o  Previous 

ea^'esrfoi:':ftS2:rd'  r'^  ^^'^^^  "-  P-bably  f  . 
the  pursuiHf  one^S'o ^th^'i'?  ""'"^^  ^""^'^  *°g«ther  for 
tive  times,  at TeLrtt  J>  'f  '"'"  °^ °""  ^*^'"^*'  ^  P^' 
than  a  mtitiple  of  s'iml,^^  °*  ^^/^  P'-^bably  little  more 

combatant  sSight  ou™  £^0^  '"'^^'  '°"^5^*^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
device  to  secufe  hisoverthror  TS  ^^P"""^  ^^^  own 
thing  approachiniT  ,\7        °    '  .^^  **"^  ^  '^stinct  from  any- 

of  a  master  n^rte^tyl""'^  elaborate  scheme 

tion.  and  the  st^ggrf^^'te^rr'  V^^  "°*^^  °'  ^^«°- 

has  tended  to  sha^  Vhe  StI  "f  mtn"?  ^t  ^'"^  '^"^*  *^^ 
i^  me  wits  of  men  to  their  own  advantage. 
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whether  for  aggressive  or  defensive  purposes ;  and  as  those  who 
watch  the  game  often  see  more  of  the  play  than  those  who 
are  actuaUy  engaged  in   the  contest,  it  cannot   have   been 
long  before  kings  and  generals,  occupying  points  of  vantage^ 
were  able  to  locate  variations  of  opportunity  in  the  strife  not 
observable  to  those  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  opportunities  which 
showed  them  the  importance  of  training  their  followers  to  com- 
bine for  concerted  action  under  the  direction  of  one  having 
conMiand  of  the  whole  field.    The  fact  that  nearly  2000  years 
B.C.  someone  noted  the  strategetlcal  advantage  afforded  by  the 
adroit  use  of  slime  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  shows  that  quite 
early  in  the  history  of  human  strife  men  had  begun  to  depend 
upon  something  more  than  the  mere  brute  force  which  may 
have  sufficed  in  earlier  times. 

M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  in  his  "  David  the  King,  a  Historical 
Enqmry,"  translated  by  Lucy  IJotz,  and  published  by  T.  Fisher 
Unwm,  affirms  that  at  the  final  battle  of  Rephaim  David  exe- 
cuted, for  the  first  time,  a  manoeuvre  which  has  since  been 
frequently  employed  in  modem  warfare ;  and  claims  for  him 
therefore,  the  credit  of  developing  the  art  of  warfare  in  this 
particular  in  a  direction  his  predecessors  had  not  divined. 

For  rival  armies  to  meet  face  to  face  and  pelt  each  other  with 
missiles,  or  strike  each  other  with  weapons,  had  been  the  common 
practice  from  the  beginning ;  but  the  time  had  come  when  the 
bram  was  to  work  as  weU  as  the  hand,  and  the  battle  was  to  be 
to  the  wise  rather  than  to  the  strong. 
The  Israelites  and  the  Philistines  faced  each  other  on  the 

field  of  Re- 
phaim, and 
the  battle 
opened  in 
the  accus- 
tomed man- 
ner. The  left 
wing  of  the 
Philistines 
was   protec- 

A  T.  ted  by   the 

Assyrian  Battering  Ram  and  Spears.  natursd  con 

figuration  of  the  gromid,  and  the  centre  presented  too  for- 
midaMe  a  force  to  justify  the  risk  of  a  direct  charge.    So 
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ness  of  alert  defence     On  So  rilf^    T  *"  *^«  ^"""^  busi- 

destruction  of  his  enemiT^LZ  .u  -^  ^^^  "PO"  ^r  the 
followed  him  in  the  pSt "f  h^  ^^^ n/"'*"".°'  ^'^^  -»><> 
more  or  less  conceal^  brtrees  ^LT  u  "^f '  "^^  *^^  1^^"*' 
which  crossed  the  intervJnin^lnr    *^''^'  ^^^  *  ^^P  ''avine 

the  plateau,  and  h^re  Si  L  mS"  '^'  '°"*^"''''*  °* 

tines  in  the  front.  Davi^lvert  J^  T^  '"/^^  ^^^  ^^ilis- 
thousands  strong  and  nr^!!^i*^  ^  r*^'""  "^  ^is  forces,  some 
clivities  of  the  l^o^^  ^^Th,     ""f f  ^^  ^'^^^  «  th«  de 
reached  the  wocT^n  fhe^L  of  ^T^  "^  ^^ ^^*^  ^^^^^.d. 
formed  in  order  to  attackX  fn       "^'"^' '^^''■" '^^  ^^t^^  and 

flank.  This  done^fc^mm'u^S'^r tt^^^  *"™  ^'^ 
preconcerted  signal,  emerged  bt    thrl  T""  ^^  ^^  a 

enemy's  line  of  Retreat  chSrin.  hL  .u^^"'  ^"^  occupied  the 
anny.  acting  in  concert  SSi!!^ 'V^^V'" '  ^Wiethe main 
front.  The^esult  wTkTcomrier J  '''"'f "^  ^'°»  ^^"^  *h« 
tmes.  who  fled  in  panic  and  Zrtr    ''"°"'°^*  °^  '"^^  ^^^-- 

velopin^^rmtLt^fS^rw  TT  '"^  '^^  -<^  en- 
effected  by  Frederick  II  Stt  bJttl^nr^  T-^  *^"  ™^«"vre 
and  that  of  Rosbach  5  Nov  i«M^?^^*'  <'°  ^P^'  '74i) 
one  of  the  boldest  and  mZ'SL  '  '^^^^^^^^S  it  ai 
warfare,  credits  David  wiJhThe^^*  movements  of  civilised 

ij£j'.  it-mpirbLNiic"-:,?-^^^^^^^^^ 

won-    ous  campaigns  within  .H   ^°  ^'^^"Sn  lus  numer- 
»*»».  present  opp^unUv   bu^L  ^''T^  ^"^^  of  the 
B.C.  1041.  pursue  the  sSt  m«v  fi^  '^^^^'  *^°  ^^"<^  to 
of  his  suiquent  v4it   he "t^gt Ic'f  ?I""^"/  ^^-^--^ 
xvm..  which  speaks  volumes  in  fLu      i^   Chromcles,  chapter 
story  of  the  establishmenroT  is  S  """*  '"^'•'^  ^*^  '''^h  the 
One  other  of  his  campa'^s'„Sy  t^^bri^;?°"  "^  ^^«"g  ^^«- 
Illustrate  the  terrible  rSstwrh  ^^  instanced,  if  only  to 
the  vain  and  foolish  trSment  ^^  L  '"'  °**'"  '°^^^«*  "?<>» 
as  one  reads  the  narrativeTthe  st^°"',  fu'^^""-    ^«  ^^Sks 
of  the  Dauphin  of  Fran^^d  hi  l"^'  ""1  *x^  ^'^^"^  ^^n^our 
Henry  V  of  England  P'"^"*  °^  *^^  *«"nis  balls  to 
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fhf        Some  time  after  the  accession  of  David,  the  King 

Degtroo-  of  the  children  of  Ammon  died,  and  Hanun  his  son 

tfam  of  reigned  in  his  stead.    David,  who  had  been  on  terms 

Ammon.  of  friendship  with  the  dead  king,  sent  his  condolences 

iMiPv    *°  ^  ^°'     ^*  princes  of  Ammon,  however,  were 

"'•   either  tco  stupid  or  too  wicked  to  receive  the  mission 

in  the  spirit  of  its  intention,  and  they  said  to  Hanmi,  their  lord, 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  David  doth  honour  thy  father  that  he 

hath  sent  comforters  to  thee  ?    Are  not  his  servants  come  unto 

thee   to  search  the  city  ^ind  to  spy  it  out  to  overthrow  it  ? 

Wherefore  Hanun  took  Dax-id's  servants  and  shaved  off  the 

one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments  in  the 

middle,  even  to  their  buttock;;,  and  sent  them  away." 

This  piece  of  mischievous  folly  cost  the  Ammonites  and  their 
allies  much  suffering,  humiliation,  and  servitude.  When  David 
heard  of  the  indignity  wrought  upon  his  messengers,  he  bade 
them  remain  at  Jericho  until  their  beards  were  grown  and  then 
return,  for  the  men  were  shamed  by  their  humiliation,  and  were 
not  desirous  of  being  seen  by  men. 

The  Ammonites  were  not  long  in  discovering  their  mistake, 
and  in  anticipation  of  reprisals  they  hired  soldiers  from  the 
Syrians  and  Mesopotamians  and  others,  at  great  cost,  to  aid  them 
in  the  inevitable  conflict.    Joab  and  his  brother  Abishai  met  the 
forces  on  behalf  of  David  and  routed  them,  and  thi  i  led  to  more 
extended  levies  upon  Syrian  mercenaries,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  induced  David  to  re-enter  the  field  in  person.    David 
slew  Shobach,  the  c«*ptain  of  the  Syrian  host,  seven  hundred 
charioteers,   and  forty  thousand  horsemen,  and   the  record 
closes  with  the  significant  remark :    "  So  the   Syrians  feared 
to  help  the  children  of  Anrnion  any  more." 
The  De-     Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah  the  Assyrians 
itmoiion  visited  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  away  the 
0*  SMUB»-ten  tribes  into  bondage.    Strong  in  his  sense  of  right 
comb,  and  his  trust  in  God,  Hezekiah  refused  to  pay  the 
B.C.  710.  tribute  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  and  actually  paid 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  this,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign,  brought  the  Assyrian  army  to  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.   They  did  not  find  the  city  unprepared,    Hezekiah 
had  taken  counsel  with  his  princes  and  mighty  men  to  stop  the 
waters  of  the  fountains  which  were  without  the  dty  and  the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  "  Why 
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should  the  King  of  Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  ?  ••    w. 

^Thout' ''Td  '  "f  r  "-  ^-'^^  ^^^'  -cted  ai"  her  w" 
Tt  ^nf'^in  *  ""^"^^  *^^'  *"^  «h'«'d«  in  abundance."  He  X 
t^cZZfZ""  '^''  *  «^  P^°P'«  ^"^  ^''horted  them  to  be  S 
thS  the^?h;t  f!""^  '"  '*^""*'  "  ^™^*«^  '«  he  that  is  for  us 
i^t  buT^^'th  u^isThTlS ''  ^"?  ':r.'  ,^'"^  is  an  arm  of 
our  battles  ••     W«  hl^!  ^     7'  ^°^  *°  ^"^P  "^  ^^  to  fight 

After  th,s.  says  the  record  in  the  Book  of  Chr^nicK  Senna- 


Armed  Warriors,  Assyrian. 

abide  in  the  siege  in  JeSe  '  ?  ^l^^  *  »^'  i*"l'*  *^^*  ^^ 
you  to  give  yourselvesTver  ^n  ^  t  f  *  H^^^^h  persuade 
saviniT  TJ,J^T     J         1   ^"^  *°  '^'^  ^'y  famine  and  by  thirst 

sMWsfmm 
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believe  him  :  for  no  god  of  any  nation  or  Idngd  m  was  able  to 
deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand,  and  out  of  (he  hand  of  my 
fathers :  how  much  less  shall  your  God  deliver  you  out  of  mine 
hand  ?  "  Then  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews'  speech 
unto  the  people  of  Jerusalem  that  were  on  the  wall  to  affright 
them,  and  to  trouble  them,  that  they  might  take  the  city. 

The  deliverance  of  Jeru^ilem  is  attributed  to  a  miracle,  and, 
in  the  poetic  language  of  the  sacred  narrative, "  the  Lord  sent  an 
angel,  which  cut  off  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  the  leaders 
and  captains  in  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  so  he  re- 
turned with  shame  of  face  unto  his  own  land ;  and  they  that 
came  forth  of  his  own  bowels  slew  him  with  the  sword."  Un- 
accountable catastrophes  in  o'lr  day  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
due  to  visitations  of  God,  and  this  deliverance  was  accepted  as 
miraculous.  Those,  however,  who  maintain  that  the  Divine 
always  works  by  human  means  will  doubtless  see  in  Hezekiah's 
forethought  in  stopping  the  water  supplies  a  suggestion  of 
causes  of  disease  and  death. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poetic  is  a  stronger  basis  of  appeal  to 
the  imagination  than  the  scientific,  and,  without  any  disloyalty 
to  historic  exactness,  we  may  all  enjoy  the  music  of  the  Hebrew 
melody  in  which  Byron  laureates  the  event : 

The  Assyrimn  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  Uke  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  bine  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wilher'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 


And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  thr  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WARS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 

J^      Jjth^''^5  the  Trojan  War  the  historian  is  faced 
*^-     tuTJi!^'    P^  ""^  ^^'^ces  of  information  are  the 

.         .^  with  It  some  local  tradition.    The  fact 

remains,  however,  that  the  Greek  world 
accepted  the  story,  and  this  is  our  justi- 
ncation. 

The  dty  of  Troy  is  now  generally 
Identified  with  the  modem  Hissarlik.  on 
the  roast  of  AsialMinor.  On  this  site  the 
foundations  of  no  less  than  seven  cities 
were  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlieman  in  the 
years  foUowing  1871.    The  number  has 

aw   17  ?°^  1^"  *°  ^^'  ^^  the  sixth   city 

M    V  J°'"t'ie  bottom  is  widely  accepted  as  the 

£kJ5k  Troy  of  the  Iliad.    Hawes.  in  "Crete  the 

Forerunner  of  Greece."  gives  the  following 

««'*k  •         .  description :  "  It  has  a  mightv  circuit  wall 

iTflou^S^  'rr-  "^^ ''  ^"^^  °^  "^v«  aswfr  mSZ  ^ 
the  scene,  which  we  must  accept,  of  the  great  struggle  of  Home's 

oirntt^T^-    ,      t  ^®  "®  ^^°^y  interwoven  with  a  mass 

iSi^Kiiht'^t"^'  f  t"P"^''^«  fr°-  its  historiS 
groundwork  as  hght  is  from  darkness  in  the  gloom  of  earliest 
dawn-the  dawn  of  the  classical  world.    That  mu<^  oTkt 
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the  work  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet  we  cannot  question.  We 
give  the  story  as  the  Iliad  and  its  kindred  traditions  have  it. 

The  Trojan  War  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  Paris,  the 
son  of  the  Trojan  king  Priam,  who,  .vhilst  staying  as  guest 
of  Menelaiis  of  Sparta,  carried  off  his  host's  wife  Helen — "  the 
Golden  Helen,"  as  she  was  called  on  account  of  her  matchless 
beauty — to  Troy.  There  are  many  legends  woven  around  this, 
one  of  which  tells  how  Paris  concealed  his  identity  in  the 
armour  of  another,  and  deceived  the  queen.  The  flight  of  Helen 
called  forth  a  wave  of  indignation  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Achxa.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Parjs  had  carried 
off  a  quantity  of  his  host's  treasure.  The  Grecian  states  seethed 
with  indignation  at  the  treachery  of  the  Trojan  prince.  One 
counsel,  and  only  one,  swayed  their  minds.  All  Greece  clamoured 
for  a  swift  vengeance  upon  the  great  Asiatic  city-state. 

It  was  not  often  that  primitive  Greece  was  capable  of 
conceited  action,  but  the  indignity  of  Menelaiis's  loss  bridged 
all  differences.  Ambassadors  passed  from  state  to  state,  giving 
and  receiving  pledges,  and  welding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cities 
into  a  league  whose  object  was  to  be  the  vindication  of  Grecian 
honour.  The  appeal  met  with  a  ready  response.  Volunteers 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and 
brother  of  the  injured  Menelaiis.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  meet 
with  those  names  that  figure  so  prominently  throughout  the 
Iliad:  Achilles,  prince  of  the  Myrmidones;  Patrodus,  his 
friend ;  the  two  Ajaxes ;  Nestor,  wise  of  counsel,  and  his  son 
Antilochus ;  Odysseus,  Diomedes,  and  many  others.  At  Aulis 
on  the  Euripus,  in  Boeotia,  a  fleet  of  over  a  thousand  ships  as- 
sembled, and  the  army  embarked  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  of  th*'  Achaeans  and  their  aUies.  Before  the  fleet 
had  set  sail,  however,  a  remarkable  portent  induced  the  seer, 
Calchas,  to  predict  that  nine  years  should  elapse  before  the  fall 
of  Troy — a  prophecy  destined  to  fulfilment. 

The  crossing  to  the  mainland  was  effected  immediately  after 
the  sacrifice  in  Aulis.  The  distance  between  the  Boeotian  coast 
and  Hissarhk  (Troy)  is  little  over  two  hundred  miles,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Greeks,  following  the  custom  of  the  period, 
kept  close  to  the  coast  line.  This  voyage  past  the  Thradan 
Chersonese  would  add  materially  to  the  distance,  without  en- 
tirely eliminating  risk.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  route  chosen 
by  the  Persians  when  they  invaded  Greece,  some  six  centuries 
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I^Xt}«  it"to  ^i^"^.'**°';  *°  '"PP°*  *^»*  Agamemnon 

KfunU/^It  thk^^°';  *.°'  *-^'  ^'^"^  Scamander.  known  as 


Gkbkk  Arms. 
8  and  9,  Swords.  '   ^'  S*"'**  Scabbard  ; 

on  the  fate  of  the  war,    A  Grprian  r.i.,«^    • 

ou.  ,„  hany  «,.  »urrou„<£.g  coj.^' '»,^'^  f^^  »- -■« 

they  returned  laden  with  snoii   an^  k  •     •  ^°"^  ^^°^« 

captives.  Chryseis  and  B^rWdin^ri^^^^^  ^"*'.^ 
of  the  spoils  was  made,  and  amon^^ffTZ^  ™^*'""  ^  "^^^^ 
as  slavS^  the  one  to  Achmrif  the  0^^^^^^  ^^^ 

memnon.  The  capture  of  Chrvseis  soon^ST  ?  ^.'"^'  "^S*" 
Her  father.  Chryi.  hurriSTtheThLt^°  T'''  '"l"*' 
release.   ^I^e  majority  of  his  men  we^^et^y  S^l^^to^^rd  tt 
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captive,  but  Agamemnon  would  not  hear  of  it.  Chryiei  was 
driven  from  the  camp  with  threats.  But  the  general  was 
destined  to  regret  his  harsh  words.  Henceforward  not  only  the 
priest  was  his  bitter  enemy,  but  the  god  Apollo,  whose  priest 
Chryses  was,  became  his  implacable  foe. 

The  invaders  were  still  resolved  to  avoid  war  if  they  could. 
Accordingly  ambassadors,  led  by  Odysseus  and  Menelaiis, 
appeared  before  Troy.  Their  demands  were  the  restoration 
of  Helen  and  her  treasure.  At  the  eleventh  hour  peace  might 
have  been  restored,  ^-ut  the  counsel  of  Paris  carried  the  day. 
The  terms  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  Not  that  all  the  Trojans 
were  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice.  Antenor,  more  clear-sighted 
than  his  countrymen,  spoke,  though  vainly,  in  support  of  the 
embassy.    Helen,  sorely  against  her  will,  was  retained  captive. 


H.CATtHAtCl.t**. 

Gkuk  CoiKASS— Breast  «  .d  Back  Platb. 

So  Troy  elected  to  face  the  horrors  of  war  rather  than  (dis- 
avow the  wrongdoing  of  one  of  hei  princes.  They  could  muster 
but  one-tenth  of  the  Greek  avmy,  whose  camp  lay  between  them 
and  the  sea.  But  they  had  this  advantage.  They  had  their 
city  walk  to  fight  behind,  although  the  chance  of  beating  their 
foe  in  open  field  was  small.  Matters  were  yet  undecided  when 
a  sudden  plague  broke  out  in  the  Grecian  army.  Scores  of  the 
invaders  were  carried  off  by  it,  and  the  conviction  began  to 
gain  ground  that  the  insult  offered  to  the  priest  of  Apollo  was 
meeting  with  its  i  sward.  This  conclusion  forced  itself  upon 
Achilles'  mind,  and  an  assembly  was  called.  Calchas,  the  seer, 
spoke  in  no  undecided  accents.  The  girl  Chrysds  must  be 
released  before  they  could  hope  to  propitiate  Apollo.  Aga- 
memnon yielded  with  bad  grace.    A  proud  and  haughty  man, 
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to  S^I^^m"*  1°  .«^^t  ^'^y*  "I*^y  -»»>*«  inclined 
h«H^  u'*  '^*'"^''  '^*^  ^"  **»«  f«"lt  of  a  rivalry  whiS 

had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  Achilles.  ^ 

.nn»I!Lr*^^u''*  J"*"^  '^^'^'^y  ^°  '«l«««d  before  he  added 
another  rash  and  inconsiderate  action  to  the  first.    In  a  sSdS 

h»  wife  Brisefa  away  from  liim.    Such  a  de«i  could  have  C 

Z^^t  he^w'S  '''''''r  ^  ^^-^^^  to'Ji'^ent 
l«r^f  ;m^-„        °??.  °*'''^  ^'^^  »^0'<i  fo'  the  Greeks.    The 
^LiJjoT''  ^^  ^  Myrmidones  was  a  blow  indwS     iuJ 

ma  simnbers.    He  did  not  pause  to  consider  that  it  miffht  hm 
aVng  dream  "  issuing  from  the  ivory  gaS  "to  1^"^^;^  t 

baSe  '"F^;^^y''°^'  °"  ^"^  ^'  ^^'^^  <l"it«  '«ady  to  accept 
wi  hv  if        th«  nsing  ground  they  advanced  in  dense  massw 

S  men  al^d  S'"' ""^ '^^•^-  "^^to^  was  there.  c^S^n 
h^H^TV^f  ^*™'  r*""8  *  panther-skin  over  his  armour 
headmg  his  troops.    The  Greeks  stood  waiting  in  their^Z' 

^thTh^^K"^  ""  ^^  bronze.arms.  In  th^oS  T^J^' 
♦    S  /      '"'"**'"  °*  »*  a"  struck  Hector.    Were  so  manv 

wh  of  .h^*'''  T*^ '  ^'^*'  ^^'  ^  ^  ^d^n»e  looks  ??S 
^nhX^  '"°'^'  !*™'^  ^°"^«-    P^  co'^nted  to  meet  the 

w^  to  tldrth"'''  ""'"f/r '  u^  ^"«^«  '=°'"^*'  -d  risque 
was  to  decide  the  war.     If  he  had  kept  his  word  the  matter 

^no^r  ^s;  ri;  °°"  ^^^  *°'  ^-  ^^e  <i'^  -i " 

wia^  abrupt  Jh""^  "'^  '^''''  *^«"  ^^*^^-  Then  there 
was  an  abrupt  endmg.  Overwhehned,  Paris  feU  Menelaii^ 
found  himself  standing  alone.  His  enemy  had  b«en  fnTtcS 
from  death  by  an  invisible  hand.  So  HomL  tells.  The  dement 
of  the  supernatural  may  be  an  interposition  of  poetic  frcv 
such  as  abounds  in  the  legend  of  HellaT^  ^  ^• 

fhe  duel  was  over,  but  a  battle  was  still  to  be  fought     A 
Irojan.  Pandarus  by  name,  enraged  at  lus  champion's  defeaf 

tTcr  ^J'^^i  *^'"'^r •    ^"^«  ^°^  «P«d  true  to  fts  mark  td 
the  Greek  fell  wounded.     This  act  of  treachery  put  a  s^ft 

Th^ct-    ^J^-'^J'^'  the  two  armies  strained  and  foiX^ 
The  Gieaan  Diomedes  was  everywhere,  perfonning  pr^^ 
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of  vtkrar.  By  his  hand  Puidanu,  the  treacherous  Trojan« 
fell,  and  many  another  and  braver  victim.  Slowly  Agamemnon's 
men  were  gaining  ground,  and  it  became  clear  that  their  foe's 
plight  was  becoming  serious.  A  stand  had  to  be  made,  and 
HectMT  made  it.  The  Trojans  rallied  bravely  to  his  call.  For 
the  moment  the  pressure  was  reUeved.    Then  the  Greeks  gradu- 


Grbek  Wakeiok. 

ally  gained  the  upper  hand  again.  Hector  had  been  recalled 
to  the  city,  but  soon  returned  to  the  field  to  confront  the  Grecian 
hero  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  Both  armies  (ell  back  a  httle, 
whilst  the  duel  was  in  progress.  But  again  single  combat  was 
to  decide  nothing.  Nor  Ajax  nor  the  Trojan  had  an  advantage, 
and  the  heroes  separated  at  last  to  their  own  ranks.  Fighting 
had  now  ceased,  and  the  Trojans  fell  back  across  the  sandy  plain. 
Within  the  city  an  assembly  had  met  for  a  second  time,  and 
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A„?™  t?  °*'*''  ™*  *»**»  »  contemptuous  i.fusal  from 

dirfaL  SdlS    "*??.  *"^  ""*"*'"«  *»»«  ^°""d«».  then 

Three  week-  had  passed 

since  the  invaders  had  set 

foot  on  Trojan  soil.    A 

second  battle  had  been 

fought  on  the  plain  which 

lies  between  the  waters 

of  the   Simois  and   the 

Scamander.      And     the 

Achseans  had  not  fared 

well.     Driven    to    their 

trenches,  they  lay  there 

disheartened    and   worn 
out.    The  invaders  had 

begun  to  feel  the  need  of 
Achilles'  sword.  With 
the  army  plunged  in 
gloom  and  his  officers  at 
the  point  of  despair, 
Agsunemnon  yielded.  A 
deputation  waited  on  the 
offmded  hero.  Odysseus 
and  Ajax  at  its  head  im- 
plored Achilles  to  come 
to  their  aid.  But  Achilles 
had  been  nursing  his 
wrong.  He  refused  to 
raise  a  finger  to  help  the 
king,  and  the  deputation 
made  their  way  with 
sorrowful  steps  to  their 
lines.  

The  night  that  followed  was  brightened  by  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture.    Odysseus  and  Diomedes  stok  from  their  lines  to 
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reconnoitre.  As  chance  would  have  it,  a  Trojan  spy  fell  into 
their  hands.  From  him  they  learned  the  position  of  the  newly 
arrived  aUies  of  Troy— the  Thradans.  Armed  with  this  in- 
formation, they  crept  close  to  the  Thracian  camp.  The  attack 
was  swift  and  silent.  King  Rhesus  and  many  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  the  Greeks  returned  safely  bringing  the  king's  snow- 
white  steeds  as  trophies— an  episode  which  brought  hope  and 
joy  to  the  Achseans. 

The  day  following  dawned  fine  and  bright.    It  wis  a  day 
to  cheer,  and  the  heart  of  Agamemnon  was  glad  for  the  success 
of  the  night's  adventure.    Soon  his  commands  were  ringing 
through  the  camp.     Arms  were  seized  and  armour  donned. 
The  Trojans  on  the  rising  ground  were  no  less  ready  to  fight. 
The  delay  was  small.    Then  the  lines  surged  together.    Hector 
remained  in  the  rear.    In  a  vision  he  had  been  told  to  abstain 
from  actual  personal  conflict  until  the  Grecian  king  should 
be  wounded.    The  moment  arrived,    Agamemnon  was  struck 
by  a  javeUn,  and  retired  from  the  field.    At  the  instant.  Hector 
flung  himself  into  the  fray.    Before  his  charge  the  invaders 
gave  way.    Diomedes  vainly  sought  to  check  the  hero,  and 
Paris  drawing  his  bow  found  a  victim.    So  the  fight  progressed. 
Hector  had  been  confronted  by  Ajax.  and  the  Achseans  had 
raUied,  but  only  for  a  time.   Fighting  every  inch  they  drew  back 
within  their  lines,  and  evc/y  effort  was  strained  to  hold  the  walls. 
It  was  no  confused  assault  that  they  had  to  meet.    In  five  di- 
visions the  men  of  Troy  marched  to  the  assault.    Up  to  the 
walls  they  surged,  and  the  gates  trembled  and  fell,  battered 
down  by  immense  rocks,  and  the  column,  with  Hector  at  its 
head,  flung  through. 

The  Greeks  were  now  in  the  utmost  danger.  Round  the 
ships  they  fought  with  the  grim  knowledge  that  in  the  galleys 
lay  the  sole  hope  of  escape.  The  pressure  of  attack  was  kept 
up  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  bolts  from  the  Locrian  slingers. 
Hector  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attack 
could  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  Nor  was  he  mistaken. 
A  sudden  change  of  fortune  set  in.  Hector,  the  inspiration  of 
Ws  troops,  was  struck  down  by  a  huge  rock,  and  the  tide  of 
battle  moved  back  towards  the  Trojan  camp.  But  the  Greeks 
had  not  done  with  their  enemies.  Back  came  the  Trojan  columns, 
forcing  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  fighting  up  to  the  ships.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  they  must  break  in  among  them,  for  the 
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firebrands  were  dangerously  near.    Ajax  led  a  savage  counter- 
attack and  relieved  the  deadly  pressure. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  thing  occurred  which  led  to  de- 
velopments which  could  not  be  foreseen.  Patroclus.  AchiUes' 
h?f  'J?"!  u*^"^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^  *Wch  tJ^e  Greeks  lay.  He 
t^  I'^u.^^u}^^'^  *"^  ^^^  ^^"^  permission  to  wear  the  armour 
for  which  AchiUes  was  famous,  and  to  enter  the  fight  with  it 
After  some  hesitation  Achilles  assented. 

It  IS  difficult  to  describe  in  cold  prose  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  Patroclus  sudden  appearance  on  the  field.  The  Greeks 
recognised  m  him  (as  they  thought)  their  idolised  champion, 
for  whose  help  they  had  ahnost  ceased  to  hope.  Hard-prS 
as  they  were,  the  invaders  took  heart  once  more,  and  the  fight 
passed  out  beyond  the  ramparts  up  to  the  town.    But  Patrodus' 


Greek  Shield. 

^7Hts;;^t?!;c^^'rt"""''^"*-  ^^^^-^^^^ 

cJhu^^^!''^'^'"^  '^Pf  ^""^^  ^^^^  t^«  "e^  with  an 
mIITI  °^P*^°"*t«  Snel  Patroclus  had  been  his  dearest 
fiiend.  but  Patroclus  dead  was  of  more  value  to  his  side  than 

Si;  JvtKi?*  t  '^'  ^^y  ^""^  ^*°  '^'^P  ''^^  ^  chord 
that  had  hitherto  been  untouched ;  it  awakened  his  latent  lust 

hoH  ii?  T^«  j"™"g-Point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Achaans 
had  been  reached.  Agamemnon  had  seen  the  work  of  his  arro- 
gance, and  now  agreed  to  a  solemn  reconciliation.     Achilles 

IfrJtZ  ^,^""T.  *°  '^'''*  ^^  Srief  upon  the  foe.  and  could 
scarce  be  restrained  from  charging  into  their  ranks 

The  scene  of  the  battle  this  day  was  nearer  the  city,  on  the 
narrow  stnp  of  land  Ij-ing  between  the  Simofe  and  the  Scamandt. . 
The  Trojans  before  had  fought  on  the  level.    They  now  deter- 
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mined  to  utilise  the  advantage  of  their  ground  instead  of  descend- 
ing  to  the  lower  ground.  On  the  plateau  they  awaited  the  attack. 
Then  the  Achseans  charged  and  the  din  of  battle  sounded  over 
the  plain.  Upwards  they  fought,  and  where  the  hero  led  they 
followed.  The  sword  and  spear  of  Achilles  were  making  gaps 
in  the  enemies'  ranks  on  every  hand.  With  difficulty  Hector 
escaped.  His  men,  borne  down  by  superior  numbers,  were 
forced  back,  some  into  the  towm,  some  into  the  waters  of  the 
Scamander.  It  was  the  heaviest  reverse  the  Trojans  had  yet 
sustained,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Hector  refused  to 
leave  the  field.  At  the  sight  of  Achilles'  advance  even  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans  flinched.  Then  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  the  two  closed.  Soon  it  became  clear  that  Hector 
was  no  match  for  the  Grecian  champion.  He  did  all  that  a  larave 
man  could  do,  and  fell.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  his  aged 
father.  King  Priam,  and  the  Iliad  closes  with  the  cries  of  lamen- 
tation of  a  leaderless  army. 

__  The  Trojans  were  defeated,  but  Troy  had  yet  to 

_^*.  be  taken,  and  before  that  end  could  be  achieved 

2^^   the  destined  ten  years  had  to  be  spent.    It  was  at 

B.a  11 8S  ^^  juncture  that  the  Amazons,  a  race  of  warlike 

'  women  inhabiting  a  tract  of  country  near  the  Caucasus, 

made  their  appearance  under  their  queen  Penthesilea.    Their 

assistance  availed  nothing.    The  conquering  Greeks  turned  to 

meet  another  ally  hastening  to  Priam's  assistance.    Memnon, 

King  of  the  iEtUopians,  d^cended  on  the  Trojan  plains  with 

his  dusky  hordes.    Again  battle  raged,  and  Nestor's  son,  Anti- 

lochus.  fell  before  the  enemies'  broken  ranks  were  lost  to  sight 

in  the  south. 

So  months  and  years  passed  and  the  Trojans  held  on  with 
grim  determination.  Many  of  the  Greeks  had  lost  faith  in 
the  use  of  force  alone.  Odysseus  was  openly  advocating  the 
use  of  craft.  An  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Scaean  gate  and 
the  death  of  Achilles  emphasised  the  force  of  his  words.  Even 
Helenus,  a  captured  Trojan  prince,  advised  a  change  of  tactics. 
So  the  Greeks  took  counsel  amongst  themselves.  Then  the 
great  hollow  horse  of  wood  was  built  and  into  the  cavity  within 
its  sides  crept  Odysseus  and  his  comrades.  The  story  of  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  Greeks  to  the  island  of  Tenedos  needs  httle 
daboration.  The  Trojans,  thinking  their  privations  and  suffer- 
ings at  an  end,  streamed  out  of  the  town.    The  belief  that  the 
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structure  wldra^^  infn  ?h  '^f^"**  ^J"""^'  ^°  *^^  S^^** 
Thatni^htt^.?^  *^^  "^^y  *™**  e^"^'"^  rejoicings. 

fro^  th£  MdW  nf^  '"'T'^'  ^y^"^  ^^  his  min  crept 
ffom  tfteir  hiding-place,  and  the  city  gates  swung  open  to  the 

w?  1,^     ^  ^'***^.*-hved  dream  of  security,  and  "  a  cloud  of  thick 
^iTr"  ^°  r^  "P  fr^"*  *h«  ^°"q"«^ed  town/'  "'''' 

an  obS  of  felr  in  K''*  ?.^  "'^^*  **^  *^«  ^^^y^*^*^  °f  Asia. 
«J^  mlmo^fi,  ,  1^^.°*  h^'  P^^^""'  ^"d  »n  her  faU  a  tragedy 
Whose  memory  has  hved  through  three  thousand  years 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  WARS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME 

B.C.  507-490 

Xiie       The  period  to  which  these  engagements  belong,  is 
Datonco  ol  one  which  has  long  been  a  battlefield  of  critics. 


the  Pons 
SnUiotaif. 

B.C.  607. 
The  most 
conquests 


Tradition  has  not;  in  all  cases,  been  borne  out  by 
what  we  know  to  be  fact.    In  all  early  Roman 
history,  indeed,  we  are  faced  by  certain  tendencies, 
salient  of  these  is  the   inclination  to  exaggerate 
and    to   minimise    defeats.     As   a   martial    race 
the  Romans  put  a  high  value  on  their 
feats    of    arms,    and    any   story    that 
might  involve  a  loss  of  amour  proprc  was 
generally  softened  down,  in  such  a  way, 
as  least  to  wound  their  susceptibilities. 
Beyond   this,   we  are  not  infrequently 
confronted  by  a  Greek  element  in  Roman 
history.  For  example,  the  story  of  Sextus 
Tarquiniusstrikingdown  the  tallest  poppies 
as  a  hint  as  to  the  method  of  proc^ure 
in  the  plot,  is  also  told  with  the  slightest 
of  variations  of  the  tyrant  Periander  of 
Corinth.   Further  it  is  a  recognised  fact 
that    certain   tales    (e.g.,  The   story   of 
the   Tarpeian  Rock)  were   invented   to 
explain  certain  customs. 

As  a  result  we  are  tempted  to  turn  to  the~story  of  Horatius' 
fight  with  the  question :  "  How  much,  then,  can  we  accept  as 
truth  ?  "  The  main  story  of  the  combat  on  the  bridge  need  not 
be  questioned.  Of  the  subsequent  saving  of  Rome  we  cannot 
be  equally  sure.    It  seems  probable  that  the  Etruscan  Lars  * 

*  Lan,  M  intuitu,  is  a:^  £truacaa  title.     lu  OMUung  it  "  king. " 
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Porsenna  compeUed  the  Romans  to  give  up  their  arms  and 
considerable  territory  as  weU.  This  Sew  is  favo^S^;  ^e 
great  cnt.c  Mommsen.     The  fact  that  a  certain  .^mb^rol 

Ss  to  1  F*  *  "'  ""^y  '"*"  "^  ^*  ^°"^«  ^l^"*  this  time, 
pomts  to  an  Etruscan  conquest.     Be  this  as  it  may      That 

Horatms  fought  his  fight  and  risked  his  Mfe.  as  braveTy^perhaS 
eXrr  '"'•  """"  *°  ""^^  -  ^  --*«»  of  t'ur^e  Sd 

With  wseping  «nd  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  stonr  told, 
How  well  Horatins  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  ofold. 

t,,!^T?*''  *"^'^  ""P*""  ^°™^  ^^  th«  outcome  of  the  over- 
LTof  t^XT'  ^^^^''P*"***  Ro-^  Wng.  Eyen  withThe 
^toltlon  Z^Tv.'  ^'  P^y  ^^  ^"^^^  *°  accomplish  his 
hfn^SS  «;  I  *^^  y^^  ^•^-  507  Tarquin  went  to  Clusium 
lir  K  T?^*^-  Clusium.  the  chief  dty  of  Etruria  ^ 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Rome   bewnd  the 

SjTSi,^°n  ?^  ^*"^^^  themselves  were  a  n^erou^ 
Stt^'X^^f  ^P'f-  Though  possessing  an  adyan^' 
omure    they  were  a  cruel  and  treacherous  race.    Perhaos  a 

w^  con^Sble^rl-^*'^  ^°*"*^  ^"PP°-*  «^''^- 
S.    StWn  ?K  H*f  «»^»«»t  in  the  nation-accounts  for 

£,.  «^5^^'  ^^  ^*f  **^°  ""^^^  °*  the  country  north  of 
Rome  and  one  can  readily  beUeye  that  they  were  n7t  sr  ry  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  only  pLple  who  a^  Z^ 
senously  to  chaUenge  their  power.    So  it  fdfout  that  Porse^ 

IS^moStS;  S  ^^  '^"^'^  ---  -<^  —TcS 

At  t^  early  date  an  army  had  litUe  need  of  the  vast  quantities 

IS^S*"  ^^**  *^'  ^^^^"^  °'  modern  warfrSIVI 
caJkd  mto  being.    An  army's  needs  were  provided  for  by  m^ 
mmcuous  looting  until  victory  or  defeat  dtered  the  Lt^S 
^e  distance  to  be  traversed  could  not  have  occupied  more  S 
^  or  four  days,  and  the  ne,^  of  the  approach  Sfl^q^^ 

I^SL^^:'^'^^'  ^"^^"^  "^^^^  househSTSme 
flodong  into  the  aty  to  claim  the  protection  of  its  walls.  bS 
long,  however,  the  dust  of  the  aUies'  columns  became  visible  t^ 
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the  watchers  on  the  Janiculum,  the  one  Roman  hill  that  lay 
beyond  the  Tiber.  Then  the  army  swung  into  view,  glittering 
with  bronze  armour  and  flashing  swords.  At  this  period  the 
Etruscans  followed  the  Greeks  in  arms,  maybe  from  intercourse 
with  the  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia. 

In  full  view  of  the  Romans,  Tarquin  and  Porsenna  drew  up 
their  forces.  It  is  certain  that  the  invaders  must  have  had  a 
great  superiority  in  point  of  numbers.  Rome  was  a  compara- 
tively small  community,  far  different  from  the  magnificent 
capital  of  the  Emperors.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Romans 
had  no  choice  but  to  fight  within  their  walls,  and  upon  the 
Janiculum,  as  tlM  first  fortified  post,  Porsenna  flung  his  thou- 
sands. From  the  first  the  defence  of  the  hill  had  been  hopeless. 
But  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  Etruscans 
should  be  held  in  check  for  a'  time,  for  behind  this  height,  con- 
necting the  two  Imnks  of  the  Tiber,  lay  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
Either  the  Romans  must  have  been  singularly  lacking  in  decision, 
a  conclusion  with  which  the  national  character  is  at  variance, 
or  Porsenna's  attack  must  have  been  a  very  sudden  one,  for 
the  bridge,  upon  whose  destruction  the  fate  of  the  defenders 
hung,  remained  intact. 

From  the  Janiculum  the  Roman  garrison  offered  a  stubborn 
defence,  whilst  behind  them  the  townsmen  strained  every  fibre 
to  demolish  the  bridge.  Then  the  Etruscaiis  swept  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  the  Romans,  as  best  they  could,  drew  back 
within  the  city.  But  still  the  Sublidan  bridge  stood.  Already 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  pouring  down  from  the  heights 
they  had  won.  It  was  clear  now  that  the  last  piles  could  not  be 
destroyed  before  Porsenna's  men  would  be  upon  them. 

Now  the  old  Sublician  bridge  was  narrow.  Three  men  standing 
abreast  could  cover  its  span,  and  three  men  were  needed  to  hold 
back  the  foe  just  long  enough  for  the  remaining  piles  to  be  sawn 
through.  Whilst  the  fate  of  Rome  hung  in  the  balance,  three 
men  stepped  forward.  Horatius  Codes,  Spurius  Lartius,  and 
Titus  Herminius,  offered  to  hold  the  bridge  until  its  final  demoli- 
tion should  be  accomplished.  So  they  took  their  stand  with 
naked  swords,  and  the  Etruscans  swept  down  in  their  thousands. 
But  here,  at  the  bridge's  head,  mere  numbers  had  not  the  same 
advantage  that  they  had  conferred  in  the  open  fidd.  At  the 
most  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  enemy  could  crowd  upon  the  narrow 
path.    The  situation  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  Ther- 
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m^r'f ', J'lf  Leonidas  the  Spartan,  with  a  handful  of  brave 
men    held  thej^  against  half  a  million  Persians.     So  the 
mvaders  crowded  forward  against  the  serried  shields  of  the 
Roman  heroes,  but  only  to  be  flung  back.    On  they  came  again 
chargng  on  to  the  red.  flashing  blades.     But  charge  as  they 

Z^l^w  "•!/=°'"P^  °^  the  slain  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
fTvln^hH  '^TJ^""  timbers  creaked  and  groaned  under  the 
fevensh  blows  of  the  workere.  The  Etruscans  could  see  perfectly 
rji™!  t  "^.^  happening.  Mad  with  rage  at  their  inabUity  to 
overwhelm  the  three  Romans,  they  hurled  themselves  agdnst 
the  heroic  defence  again  and  again. 

•»i!lfT'^\*^®  x'i"**«®  "^^  tottering.  The  last  piles  had  been 
S.  v*'''?-  «°I^«»^  ^^  hear  the  cries  of  his  friends 
caUmghunback.  Two  of  the  three  obeyed  the  call.  Lartius 
^d  Hermmnw.  turning  swifUy.  darted  back  to  safety.  But 
HoratuM  stood  his  ground.  Alone  at  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
^red-stained  arms,  he  faced  the  Etruscan  army.  The  latter 
raised  that  there  was  stiU  a  chance  of  winning  across  to  the 
aty.  One  man  stood  between  them  and  their  objective.  Onthev 
came  with  savage  yeUs.   Blows  rained  fast  on  the  Roman's  shield 

R^  l^V  ""*"  "^^"^  ^"""^  *°  ^^^  S^'^'^y  realms  of  Tartarus. 
But  stm  the  one  man  stood  erect. 

M  this  time  the  groaning  and  creaking  behind  Horatius  had 
b^nmo-eaang  Then  it  melted  into  a  crash.  The  swaying  struc- 
^e^nJ^rl^  ^^^T'^  ""ass  of  timbers,  and  the%awny 
waters  of  the  Tiber  closed  over  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Sublidus. 
Horatius  i«treat  was  now  cut  off.  The  Romans  were  safe,  but 
their  champion  was  left  facing  an  army,  without  a  chance,  as  it 
seemed,  of  joining  his  friends.  And  while  both  forces  stood  for 
a  moment  hushed  by  the  spectacle.  Horatius  turned  towards  the 
nver  and  prayed  to  the  river-god :  "  Oh.  father  Tiber.  I  pray 
thee  to  reaive  these  arms  and  me  who  bear  them,  and  let  thy 
waters  befriend  and  save  me  "  (Livy  u..  xo.)    So  he  spoke  and 

;P^lf*''*^^'^*''^-  The  Romans  saw  Horatius  disappear  in 
the  Tiber  m  an  agony  of  apprehension.  Loaded  with  his  armour 
as  be  was.  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  reaching  the  farther 
bank  m  safety.  But  again  a  surprise  awaited  them.  Horatius 
rwe  m  the  waters  and  struck  out  amid  a  haU  of  javelins  Then 
he  Mnk  again.  Again  he  rose  and  on  he  fought  his  way  to  the 
bank.    Then  a  tempest  of  cheering  went  up.    Willing  hands 
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helped  up  the  hero,  and  between  him  and  the  foe  moved  the  aktw 
yellow  stream. 

Rome  had  still  a  siege  before  her,  and  it  was  not  before  many 
weeks  that  the  Etruscans,  finding  little  to  be  won  but  hard  blows, 
granted  the  Romans  easy  terms  and  fell  back  on  Etruria. 


Roman  Akiis. 

I.  AfWMd.    a.  Helm  (early  period.)    3.  Helm  (late  period.) 
4  and  5.  Faragonium  and  its  scabbard. 

f)i0        Under  the  blue  skies  of  Tuscany,  midway  between 

Bttlfle  ol  Lavicum  and  Gabii,  the  waters  of  Lake  R^jillus  shim- 

LaIbb    mer  and  ^.ince.   The  theatre  of  operations  had  moved. 

Bagfflni.  Etruria  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  the 

B.O.  496.  exiled   king,  despairing  of  aid  from  these  ancient 

oiemies  of  Rome,  cast  about  in  his  mind       new  aUies.    Now  it 

happened  that  the  aged  Tarquin's  daug         had  been  married 

to  the  ruling  king  of  Tuscany,  and  to  Tusc.  am,  therefore,  came 

the  banished  tyrant.    His  mission  was  successful.    Rome  had 

emerged  from  the  first  war  with  little  loss,  and  remained  a  menace 

to  her  neighbours.    A  young  state  has  ever  to  cope  with  the 

jealousy  of  oldor  rivals,  and  the  Tusculans  ".^ere  by  no  means 

averse  to  the  notion  of  seating  Tarquin  afresh  upon  the  throne 

and  securing  thereby  a  dominating  influence  over  Rome.|[3^^^ 

Etruria  with  her  advanced  civilisation  had  failed  to  accomplish 
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-noiner  quickly  m  those  days.    The  Tusculan  kini?   Octaviua 
was  ch^n  supreme  general  and  war  was  declared  ' 

Vrr.a^u^^'^  "^^""^  threatened  the  dty  was  a  very  real  one 
From  her  greatness  in  subsequent  histoty  one  ,s  dlslS^more 

«rw  15  li        ®  ^*^  numerous  and  powerful,  whilst  the 
e»^ent  of  land  over  which  they  were  spread  and  its  v^r?  Lta 

Sv^S.  ^^°'  ^^^  f""*'°"-    ^«  Romans,  too.  were  at  a 

iireST~T?^  * ^  ^\  T  ^^-^^  a  Master  of  Horse 
mobilSL;.r?'^  two  Aui„,  postumius  and  Titius  Aebutius. 

rm!n  ,  *^"*  *"<*  Tarqmn.  offering  battle.  Tarquin  thoueh 
Whilst  with  the  Romans  marched  Titus  Herminius    who  n«; 

?nS?  ^.'"'•^  ^^^  -d«<i  Horatius  in  hoSgVtriC 
Then  bes.de  the  waters  of  the  lake  they  joined  battk  tS* 
qmnius  m  the  forefront  laid  his  lance  agL^st  the  S'or  Z 
WsTJ  h  ^^'^T'"  ^""^  ^^  Tarquin  received  a  wild  id 
P^  Sn^T  °M  °f  ^'V^^y-    MeanwhUe  a  Tefwas  i^ 

OcS  Thf  K  J  ^^^^'  ?^  "^"^  ^d  tJ^«  La«n  general 
uctavius.    The  shock  came.    Octavius  transfiv^H  ♦>,«  o^        . 

arm.  disabhng  i,.„.  But  all  was  notwSl  Stf  Jtt  srw"lv 
^werebemg  forced  back  by  the  unflinchiniiSoS'of  thek 
enemi^.  The  Tuscan  king  was  quick  to  observe  it  A  J^ 
general  he  saw  it  was  the  moment^o  bring  S^r  A  'his  oSS 
thebamshedTarquinii  and  their  men  plunged  nto  the  stm? 
S^  mass  of  warriors.  So  fierce  was  "Ihe^slLught  that  7he 
Romans  were  conv^lfed  to  give  ground.    The  dictafor  hStat«^ 

ana  sia>  an  whusc  faces  were  towards  them 

As  they  rode  forward  Aulus  Postumius  prayed  to  the  mvthical 
twm  heroes.  Castor  and  PoUux.  and  vowjd  a^emple  toS,t 
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he  should  win  the  battle.  And  he  promlied  •  great  reward  to  the 
two  first  men  who  should  force  their  way  into  the  camp  of  the 
Latins.  And  hei«  we  come  to  the  strange  part  of  the  story. 
Whilst  Aulus  prayed,  there  appeared  in  the  van  of  the  Romans 
two  youths  fairer  and  taUer  than  the  beauty  and  stature  of  men. 
Upon  milk-white  steeds  they  rode  and  led  the  way.  Where  they 
led  the  Romans  foUowed.  Full  against  the  fierce  band  of  the 
house  of  Tarquin  they  clashed  and  Titus  Herminius.  Horatius 
comrade,  laid  his  lance  against  the  Latin  general.  His  aim  was 
true.  The  general  feU  and  the  Tarquinii  were  beaten  back.  And 
as  Titus  was  seizing  the  arms  of  his  vanquished  foe  a  javelin  struck 
him  dead.  Then  the  two  youths  on  their  white  chargers  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  The  battle  was  now  all 
but  won.  Tarquin's  own  son  Titus  had  been  slain  and  many  of 
the  banished  king's  chosen  men  lay  corpses  on  the  field.  The 
Latins  broke.  To  their  camp  they  fled  and  hard  on  their  heels 
foUowed  the  Romans  with  their  white-mounted  leaders.  A 
stubborn  res  .tance  awaited  them,  but  rallies  were  useless  now. 
Into  the  camp  poured  the  victors,  and  the  two  first  to  enter  were 
the  two  youths.  Then  all  defence  broke  down  and  fighting  died 
away.  The  dictator  was  qnck  to  seek  his  timely  allies.  Search 
was  made  that  the  promised  reward  might  be  bestowed.  But  the 
two  could  be  found  nowhere.  Nor  in  the  livii^  nor  amongst  the 
dead  that  lay  dotted  over  the  field  of  battle,  but  on  the  hard 
black  rock  of  the  battle-field  the  seekers  found  the  mark  of  a 
hoof,  such  as  the  hoofs  of  men's  horses  never  could  have  made. 
Then  Aulus  knew  that  his  allies  had  been  none  other  than  the 
great  Twm  Brethren,  Castor  and  PoUux,  to  whom  he  had  prayed 
for  succour. 

Now  m  Rome  all  were  in  the  throes  of  doubt.  That  a  battle 
had  been  fought  was  known,  but  of  its  issue  they  were  ignorant. 
As  the  sun  sank  low  on  the  horizon  and  shadows  were  lengthening, 
excitement  reached  fever  pitch.  And  as  they  questioned  and 
longed  for  news,  two  young  men  of  great  beauty  rode  down  mto 
the  Forum  on  white  chargers.  At  the  pool  which  is  formed  by  a 
little  stream  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta  they  dismounted  and 
washed  the  stains  of  battle  away  in  its  cool  waters.  The^dtizens 
of  Rome  crowdcd^around  and  heard  "with  delight  of  thevictory 
at  Lake'Rcgilhis.  "The  sun  was  sinking  from  sight  when  the  two 
youths  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away.  And  darkness  fell 
on  the  rejoicing  dty. 
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th^  T  ^       ^?*^  °^  "•*''*"•  -^  '•^  "urvivors  escaped,  unoiunt 

peace  and  freedom  once  more. 

it.5f  ^uJ^T'^^  *^*  destinyof  Rome  that  another  foe  should 

oSmL^  k!-  •;  '""*•    ^"'"*  *''^*^'»  *a*  of  noble  birth 

teW^  bemg  m  fact  a  descendant  of  King  Ancus  Mard^ 

B  0^       *  "r^'  ?^  "^^  ^'^  ''***  ^"'«d  w»th  distinction. 

wwVh  r  ^^""fl  ***  *^'  "^P*"*"*  °'  *h«  *°^  o'  Corioli.  from 
which  he  received  the  name  of  Coriolanus.  Yet  Caius  or  aH 
his  services  to  the  city,  hated  the  — 

people.   As  the  sr'on  of  a  royal 
house  he  regarded  the  commons 
simply  as  the  people  who  had 
driven    away    his   line.     Then 
came  a  time  when   com  was 
scarce,  and  the  senate,  with  a 
view  to  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing, proposed  to  sell  grain  that 
had  come  from  Sicily  to  the 
masses  cheaply.  Caius.  ever  ready 
to  do  the  Plebs  an  ill  turn, 
opposed  the  plan.   Hesneeringly 
suggested   that   if   the   people 
wanted  com  they  should  give 
up  their  tribunes,  as  the  officers 
of    the   commons  were  called. 
These  ill-considered  words  cost 
him  dear,  and  he  was  driven 
into    exile    amongst    the   Vol- 
sdans,    one    of    those    hostile 
people  that  dwelt  about  Rome, 
and  who  were  ever  willing  to  aid 
an  enemy  of  the  city. 

The  advent  of  Caius  {amongst 
the  Volsd  was  the  occasion  'of  -    ---.- 

day.  bat  also  the  best  gener^.    Formerly  the  Volsdans  h^ 
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fearad  to  m»ke  war  upon  Rinne,  well  hated  aa  the  dty  was, 
but  the  presence  of  Caiui  amongst  them  altered  the  complexion 
of  matter*.  Attiua  Tiilliua,  the  king,  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
hostiUties,  and  war  was  declared. 

From  the  very  start  of  operations  it  became  clear  that  Ror.'e'a 
former  good  fortune  had  deserted  her.  I-ed  by  the  exile,  the 
Volscians  advanced  from  success  to  success.  Circeii,  Satricum 
and  Corioli  fell  in  rapid  succession.  Then  came  the  news  that 
Lavinium  had  been  lost,  and  the  Rc.nans  trembled  because 
they  regarded  Lavinium  with  a  peculiar  reverence  as  the  dty 
to  which  MnesA  had  come.  Other  disasters  foUowed.  Corbio, 
Vitellia.  Lavid  and  Trebia  were  soon  in  Volsdan  hands,  and 
the  hostile  army  moved  on  Rome.  Not  five  miles  from  the  dty 
walls,  near  the  Cluilian  dyke,  they  pitched  camp.  Caius,  with 
a  refinement  of  revenge,  cruelly  wasted  the  lands  of  the  commons, 
but  those  of  the  burghers  he  spared.  Attius  concurred  with  this 
plan,  possibly  from  policy,  for  the  distinction  promised  to  divide 
Rome  against  herself. 

But  the  commons,  usually  so  ready  to  defend  its  rights,  for 
once  forgot  its  hatred  of  the  patridans.  The  long  series  of 
reverses  had  filled  them  with  despair.  Force  after  force  had 
returned  with  thinned  ranks  and  broken  courage.  It  seemed  as 
though  Caius'  absence  was  to  be  their  downfall.  To  the  Volsdan 
camp  came  an  embassy  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome  enquiring 
terms.  The  Romans  were  to  give  back  all  the  dties  that  they 
had  ever  won  from  the  Volsd,  and,  further,  the  enemy  were  to 
receive  the  same  privileges,  as  the  Latins.  Such  demands  could 
didt  but  one  answer.  Back  came  the  envoys,  and  sorrow  filled 
the  city.  Afterwards  other  ambassadora  were  sent,  but  these 
too  gained  nothing,  and  Rome  gave  herself  over  to  mourning. 

It  chanced  that  Virgilia,  the  wife  of  Caius,  and  Volumnia.  his 
mother,  still  dwelt  in  the  dty.  And  as  Volumnia  was  seated 
as  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  a  thought  came  into 
her  mind.  Soldiers  and  envoys  had  failed,  but  soldiers  and 
envoys  appealed  to  but  one  side  of  a  man's  nature.  Where 
men  could  accomplish  nothing  it  was  reserved  for  women  to 
succeed. 

Coriolanus  was  sitting  with  Attius  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Volsd  when  it  was  told  him  that  Volumnia  and  Virgilia,  his  wife, 
prayed  to  see  him.  Now  Coriolanus  was  devoted  to  his  mother. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  had  been  left  fatherless  and  Volumnia  had 
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«w»yi  been  the  object  of  his  deenMf  r-.«.  .      ^  1 
•ight  of  aU  these  ladies  of  Rnn!!'^**^*        *** '°^«-    ^^  **»e 

the  harsh  feeU^  whH.  hif  .«T  Ti'I'^  ^^^'-^  ^^'^^^  '^''"'  «" 
aw.v         *****"«■  wwf^n  his  exile  had  bred  and  fostered  toAmA 

enemy  or  my^l'L,..  yo  7^^Z''  AnT^^*''"^i°  "» 
answer  her.  She  went  on  •  "Mm  TL  *u  5*'"*  "'"^^  "°* 
had  a  son.  Rome  nTv  would  ifa^e  s^„  th« ?  '"^'S'*^  '  "^^"^ 
that  had  I  died  .  hUdJciTTshouW  h^  '^  >^''  *"  *"""y ' 
fr«  city  ?  "    (I,vyT V)  "         '"'""*"  ^  • 

of  wf°^;;te':: 'r;."  h  '''"''?"^'  ^^""«''*^-  ^h*  basenes, 
pride  TZ:;  ad"'  ™  "'  '""'•  .'^^  ^^^^^^^^  '^  -°»^ded 
turned  his^ant  heir  .  If^  °"*  ^'°^  ^^°  •««*  '""'^'y 
against  th<:^te:i"  ;;^;,r^^ 
stood  the  innocent  victi.ns  of  l.is  vevZe  ^^n^  5?'°"^  ^ 
a  dim  vision  of  the  dtv  of  seven  i  iiu  ^•;h  u  **  **'"'"  ^"^ 
spent  his  childhood  TTiPn.^^:  ^**''"'*'''°^*a"*  he  L.d 
caUous  nl»n.    ^-     \^  .    *''*'"*  *''*  "taction  against  a!'  v, 

Coriolanus^the'Spion^fndte?;;^^^^  T'.     ''^ 

made  its  way  back  to  the  city  gaS    ToS^™      ^'  "^''^^''  ' 
his  allies  defeated.    The  vS^'^Se  u^^^' "^^^*^i 

^srsse:r^^i!2i^ij^.d;r£ 

now  in  old  a^e  hi»  icnAu,  ^k-  ku*  »-""iucs5  ne  cned,     That 

Uvv  \    ihX  .     *"tt«™ess  of  banishment."  (Fabius— 

Livy.)    Shakespeare  voices  his  feelings  in  the  lines:     ^'^^'''"^ 


You  have  won  a  happy  victory  for  Rome  : 
Mr,.',  f.  ^°'"  *? -believe  it.  O.  believe  a. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prev.H'd 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.  F«v»ii  a, 


INTRODUCTORY  SYNOPSIS  OF  ETENTS, 
B.C  502-413 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  ATHENS 

B.C.  S0».  Darios,  King  of  Pewia,  widds  •uthority  orer  the  Greek  «>loni«  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Mioor.  ArUtagoru*  declares  the  iadepeadence  of  Miletus,  and 
other  Greek  leaders  follow  his  example.  The  Athenians  aid  Anitagoras  wi  h 
ihips,  and  incur  the  enmitjr  of  Darius. 

495.    The  Ionian  fleet  defeated  off  Ud<  by  ArUphemes  after  six  years'  war. 

493.  Miletus  besieged  and  carried  by  asMtdt,  and  the  whole  of  Ionia  reduced 
to  subjection. 

49a.  Darius  plans  new  expedition  against  Greece  under  his  son-in-law.  Mar- 
domus,  who  conquers  Macedon,  but  loses  his  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  Mount 
Athos,  and  with  difficulty  regains  Asia  Minor  with  the  remnant  of  his  anny. 
Darius  demands  the  submission  ot  all  the  Greek  sUtes.  Athens  and  SparU 
refine,  but  most  of  the  others  submit. 

490.  Miltiades  defeats  the  Persians  with  great  loss  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

490-487.  Darius  plans  a  further  expedition  against  Greece,  but  Egypt  revolU 
against  Persia,  and  delays  iU  e?        'on. 

485.  Darius  dies,  and  Xerxes,  -.    ion,  reigns  in  his  stead. 

484.  The  Persians  re-establish  authority  over  Egypt. 

482.  The  Greek  sUtes  make  common  cause  against  Sparta. 

481.  Themistocles  builds  an  Athenian  navy. 

48a  Xerxes  invades  Greece.  A  drawn  battle  Ukes  {dace  between  the  fleets 
at  Artemisia.  Leonidas,  the  Spartan,  and  300  followers  are  detoted  and 
destroyed  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Athenians  abandon  Athens  and 
seek  refiige  at  Salamu,  where  Themistocles  defeaU  the  Persians  at  sea. 

479.  Mardonius  and  his  army  destroyed  at  Plataea,  and  other  Persian  forces  at 
Mycale. 

477.  Athens  supreme  among  the  maritime  states  of  Greece. 

457.  Athens  at  war  with  several  Peloponnesian  cities,  and  in  continual  com- 
petition with  Sparta  for  supremacy  among  the  Grecian  states. 

440.  Samos  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  Athens. 

431.  Commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  SparU  leads  the  other 
Greek  states  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 

415.  The  Athenians  send  an  expedition  to  conquer  SicUy. 

413.  The  battle  of  Syracuse  and  the  down&ll  of  the  power  of  Athens  on  land 
and  sea. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
PERSIANS 

B.C.  490-480 

The      Nearly  2500  years  ago  a  counca  of  Athenian  officers 
Mttie    met  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  that  overlooks  the 

ll«SioiL^vfi^lf'?*^°°'  *°  '^'^'^'^  ^^'^^^"^  *^«y  should 

T^wT^     *^**^®  *°  *"  «°«"y  wJ^o  %  encamped  on  the 
ij.u  4»o.   siiore  beneath. 

There  were  eleven  members  of  that  coundl  of  war.  says  Sir 

^^iS"*^^;  ?°°'  "f"^  "^"^^  °*  ^^^  Sre^^  battle  these 
particulars  are  taken.    Ten  were  the  generals  elected  annuaUy 

iUnS^  ^*  *^  *^^  ^*°  *"<*  t^«  Athenians  were  theJ 
divided.  Each  general  led  his  own  tribe,  and  each  bore  equal 
mOitaiy  authonty.  One  also  of  the  Archons  was  associated 
vnth  them  m  the  jomt  command  of  the  coUective  force.  This 
magistrate  was  termed  the  Polemarch  or  War-Ruler :  he  had  the 
imvikge  of  leading  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  battle,  and  of 
takMg  part  m  all  councils  of  war.  A  noble  Athenian,  named 
CalUmadius.  was  the  War-Ruler  of  this  year ;  and.  as  such 
stood  hstening  to  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  ten  generals. 

lt«  numerical  disparity  between  the  forces  was  very  great 
The  brave  generals  saw  before  them  the  invading  forces  of  a 
mighty  emp^.  whicli  had  in  the  last  fifty  years  shattered  and. 
enslaved  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  then 
known  world.  They  knew  that  all  the  resoWes  of  their  own 
country  were  comprised  in  the  Uttle  army  entrusted  to  their 
guidance. 

With  one  exception,  the  other  Gi^eks  held  back  from  aiding 
tn«m.  bparta  had  promised  assistance  ;  but  the  Persians  had 
^ded  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  a  reUgious  scruple 
delayed  the  march  of  Spartan  troops  till  the  moon  should  have 
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reached  its  full.  From  Mie  quarter  only,  and  that  a  most  un- 
expected one,  did  Athens  receive  aid  at  the  moment  of  her  great 
peril.  Some  years  before  this  time,  the  Uttle  state  of  Platsea  in 
BoBotia,  being  hmd  pressed  by  her  powerful  neighbour,  Tliebes, 
had  asked  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  had  owed  to  an  Athenian 
army  the  rescue  of  her  independence.  Now  when  it  was  noised 
over  Greece  that  the  Mede  had  come  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  to  destroy  Athens,  the  Iwave  Plataans,  unsolicited, 
marched  with  their  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence,  and  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  their  benefactors. 

After  the  arrival  of  those  welcome  additions,  the  Athenian 
forces  numbered  about    11,000  fully  armed  and   ^dplined 

infantry,  and  probably  a 
larger  number  cf  ix^wgular 
light-armed  troops.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Per- 
sian host  was  estimated 
at  not  less  than  100,000 
men. 

Five  of  the  Athenian 
generals  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  fighting  a 
pitclied  battle  against  an 
enemy  so  superior  in 
numbers,  and  so  formid- 
able in  military  renown ; 
the  other  five  were  for 
speedier  and  bolder  oper- 
ations. Fortunately  for 
Athens  and  for  the  world, 
one  of  them  was  a  man, 
not  only  of  the  highest 
military  genius,  bi'.t  also 
of  that  energetic  charac- 
ter which  impresses  its 
own  type  and  ideas  upon 
spirits  feebler  in  concep- 
tion. 

""'■^'*'«^  MUtiades  was  the  head 

of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  at  Athens  :  he  ranked  the  .^acidae 
among  his  ancestry,  and  the  blood  of  Achillrs  flowed  in  the  veins 
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whSf  f'f °  ^/Marathon.  He  ielt  no  hesitation  as  tc  the  course 
wluch  the  Athenian  army  ought  to  pursue :  and  earnestly  did 
fte  press  his  opinion  on  his  brother-generals.  PracticaUv 
aoiuainted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  armies.  MUtiadi 
Zh^hT*^  °*  *^'  superiority  oi  the  Greek  troops,  if  properly 
handled ;  he  saw  with  the  mihtary  eye  of  a  great  general  the 
advantage  which  the  position  of  ^forces  gave'Lm  fora  suddL 
attack,  and  as  a  profound  politician,  he  felt  the  perils  of  remain- 
ing inactive,  and  of  giving  treachery  time  to  ruin  the  Athenian 

One  officer  in  the  coundl  of  war  had  not  yet  voted.    This  was 
Ca^machus,  the  War-Ruler.    The  votes  of  tL  general  tZ  Z 
^d  five,  so  that  the  voice  of  Callimachus  would  be  decisive 
On  that  vote,  m  all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  depended.  j'       ■*"  me 

Miltiades  turned  to  him.  and  in  simple  soldierly  eloquence  the 

who  S^?  "'  "J^"'  ""t'  ''^^  '*^*^^y  ^«P^rt«d  in  HercSotus! 
who  had  conv««d  with  the  veterans  of  Marathon,  the  great 
Athenian  adjured  his  countryman  to  vote  for  giving  battle    The 

tTdl  ll^r  ^T'''^^""^^^^^  theLnSldetermil^d 
to  give  battle ;    and  such  was  the  ascendaiicy  and  mihtary 

emmenc*  of  MUtiades.  that  his  brother-generalo,  one  and  Si 
undtrWs  o^d'^rf'''  ''  '"""'"^  '°  ^^'  ^"'  ^^^^^  ^''^ 
rtiS*?^*^"  of  Marathon,  which  is  about  twenty-two  miles 

the  north-eastern  coast  of  Attica.  The  plain  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  about  six  miles  in  length.  It  ^  about 
two  mUes  broad  ,n  the  centre,  where  the  sptce  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  greatest,  but  it  narrows  to^ard^ 
either  extremity,  the  mountains  coming  close  down  to  the  water 

from  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  a  ravine  comes  down  to  it 

Ld  sidTt  •  ^^^^h«^«  ^t  i«  -l°««Jy  girt  round  on  the 

land  side  by  rugged  limestone  mountains,  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  pmes,  ohve-trees,  and  cedars,  and  overgrown 
«ath  the  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  the  other  low  odoriferous  shrubs 
that  everywhere  perfume  the  Attic  air.    The  level  of  the  ground 

hJZ  r?.  ^  ^^^  "'"""'^  ""^'^^  "^«^  "''^  ^ho  fell  m  the 
battle  but  It  was  an  unbroken  plain  when  the  Persians  en- 
camped on  It.    There  are  marshes  at  each  end,  whicli  are  dry  in 
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aptiag  and  siuniafor,  mA  then  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  horse- 
man, bat  are  commoaly  flooded  with  rain  and  so  rendered 
imi^racticable  for  cacvdiry  in  the  autumn,  the  time  of  year  at 
wMch  the  action  took  phKe. 

The  Geeeks,  lying  encamiped  on  the  mountains,  could  watch 
every  movtonent  of  the  Persians  on  the  plain  below,  while 
they  were  enabled  completely  to  mask  their  own.  Miltiades 
also  had,  from  his  position,  the  power  of  giving  battle  whenever 
he  pteased,  or  of  delaying  it  at  his  discretion,  unless  Datis  were  to 
attempt  the  perilous  operation  of  storming  the  heights. 

When  Miltiades  arrayed  his  men  for  action,  he  staked  on 
the  arbitrement  of  one  battle  not  only  the  fate  of  Athens,  but 
that  of  all  Greece ;  for  if  Athens  had  fallen,  no  other  Greek 
state,  except  Lacedaemon,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  resist ; 
and  the  Lacedsmonians,  though  they  would  probably  have  died 
in  their  ranks  to  the  last  man,  never  could  have  successfully 
resisted  the  victorious  Persians,  and  the  numerous  Greek  troops, 
which  would  have  soon  marched  under  the  Persian  satraps, 
had  they  prevailed  over  Athens.  He  knew  that  in  leading 
them  against  the  invading  army,  before  them,  he  was  bringing 
into  battle  no  ordinary  men,  aod  could  calculate  on  no  ordinaiy 
heroism.  As  for  traitors,  he  was  sure,  that  whatever  treachery 
might  lurk  among  some  of  the  higher-bom  and  wealthier  Athen- 
ians, the  rank  and  file  whom  he  commanded  were  ready  to  do 
their  utmost  in  his  and  their  own  cause.  With  regard  to  future 
attacks  from  Asia,  he  might  easily  hope  that  one  victory  would 
inspirit  all  Greece  to  combine  against  the  common  foe ;  and 
that  the  latent  seeds  of  revolt  and  disunion  in  the  Persian  empire 
would  soon  burst  forth  and  paralyse  its  energies,  so  as  to  kave 
Greek  inckpendeiioe  secure. 

With  tt«>4»  hopes  and  risks,  Miltiades,  on  the  afternoon  of 
A  September  day,  B.C.  490,  gave  the  word  for  the  Athenian 
army  to  prejiare  for  battle. 

AccorciKl^  to  old  national  custom,  the  warriors  of  each  tribe 
werv  arrayed  together ;  neighbour  thus  fighting  by  the  side 
of  neighbour,  friend  by  friend,  and  the  spirit  of  emidation  and 
the  consciousness  oi  vesponsibi'ity  excited  to  the  very  utmost. 
The  War-Ruler,  Calliniachus,  bad  the  leading  of  the  right  wing  ; 
the  Plataeans  formed  the  extreme  left ;  and  Themiatocles  and 
Aristiles  commanded  the  centre.  The  line  consisted  of  the 
heavy-armed  spearmen  only.    For  the  Greeks  (until  the  time  of 
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and  steadilv  in*n  ,  .      equipped,  they  usuaUy  advanced  slowly 
s^aA  dtS^    ZT""  ^-^^  '^*°'™  P^^^  °*  *bout  eight 
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This  ,«^n  ta^ived  tS'z^oi''Lt!i::>^i, 

would  have  the  best  opportunites  for  rallving  if  broken  7rS 
on  strengthening  his  wings,  so  «  to  ensnre  ilLaee  at  'thT^ 
points ;  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  S  a^Tws  soldS 
^^.  for  the  i.prov««nt  oi  that'S^e^t  £Sve 

In  this  order,  ami  av»*,g  himsdt  mrobafcly  erf  the  inequahties 
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of  the  ground,  so  as  to  conceal  his  preparations  from  the  enemy 
till  the  last  possible  moment,  Miltiades  drew  up  the  eleven 
thousand  infantry,  whose  spears  were  to  decide  this  crisis  in  the 
struggle  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  worlds.  The 
sacrifices,  by  which  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  sought,  and  its 
will  consulted,  were  announced  to  show  propitious  omens. 
The  trumpet  sounded  for  action,  and,  chanting  the  hymn  of 
battle,  the  Uttle  army  bore  down  upon  the  host  of  the  foe. 
Then,  too,  along  the  mountain  slopes  of  Marathon  must  have 
resounded  the  mutual  exhortation  which  ^schylus,  who  fought 
in  both  battles,  tells  us  was  afterwards  heard  over  the  waves 
of  Salamis :  "  On,  sons  of  the  Greeks  1  Strike  for  the  freedom 
of  your  country !  strike  for  the  freedom  of  your  children  and  of 
your  wives— for  the  shrines  of  your  fathers'  gods,  and  for  the 
sepulchres  of  your  sires.  All — aB  are  now  staled  upon  the 
strife !  " 

Instead  of  advancing  at  the  usual  slow  pace  of  the  phalanx. 
Biiitiades  brought  his  men  on  at  a  run.  They  were  all  trained 
in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  ending  the  charge  in  breathless  exhauetion :  and  it  was 
oi  the  deepest  importance  for  him  to  traverse  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  space  of  about  a  mile  of  level  ground,  that  lay 
between  the  moimtain  foot  and  the  Persian  outposts,  and  so 
to  get  his  troops  into  close  action  before  the  Asiatic  cavalry  could 
mount,  form,  and  manoeuvre  against  him,  or  their  archers 
keep  him  long  under  bow-shot,  and  before  the  enemy's  generals 
could  fairly  deploy  their  masses. 

"  Wh«i  the  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  saw  the  Athenians 
running  down  on  them,  without  horse  or  bowmen,  and  scanty 
in  numbers,  they  thought  them  a  set  of  madmen  rushing  npon 
certain  destruction."  They  began,  however,  to  prepare  to 
receive  them,  and  the  Eastern  chiefs  arrayed,  as  quickly  as  time 
and  place  allowed,  the  varied  races  who  served  in  their  motley 
ranks.  On  came  the  Greeks,  with  one  unwavering  line  of  levelled 
spears,  against  which  the  Ught  targets,  the  short  lances  and 
scimitars  of  the  Orientals  offered  weak  defence.  The  front 
rank  of  the  Asiatics  must  have  gone  down  to  a  man  at  the  first 
shock.  Still  they  recoiled  not,  iMit  strove  by  individual  gallantry, 
and  by  the  weight  of  mmibers,  to  make  up  for  the  disadvantages 
ei  weapons  and  tactics,  and  to  bear  back  the  shallow  line  of 
the  Europeans.    In  the  centre,  where  the  native  Persians  and 
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!S^^^hrAt*;n?T  "IT^  '"  ^'^^'^"^  ^''^^"^•^  *he  weaker 
;^  ?;     •  ^*'^«'"*"  phalanx  ;   and  the  tribes  led  by  Aristides 

o^erSfT'^^'.T"'  ****^  *  ^^*^«  ^«««t^<=e.  driven  back 

tTiiner^cou^t^^  '  tT^  '?.*''•'  ^^''^'"'^  "P  *he  valley  towards 
ine  inner  country.    There  the  nature  of  the  eround  rave  fhp 

S  TeV'  f  ^"^  -d/enewing  the  strug^eT  an'dr^eln! 

S  stren^h   h»rn'  ^^^  ^^'^^"^  had  concentrated  his 

♦hi  A*u    ^  '  '^***  ^°"*^^  *he  Asiatics  opposed  to  them  •  and 

he  Athenian  and  Plat^an  officers,  instekd  of    pSne  ^e 

them  against  the  Persian  centre,  which  had  hitherto  been 
triumphant,  but  which  now  fell  back,  and  prepared  to  en^unter 
^nTw^fthf fiX^H^' r"^"*^^   Aris^d^^nd  IhemSod 
fTr'f  the  rS!        K  '^^l  '^'S^^d  troops,  and  the  full 
lorce  of  the  Greeks  was  brought  into  close  action  with  the  Persian 

^d  toi^n*?r°"'  °^*'''  ^"^'"y-  ^^«^'  veterans  stZe 
hard  to  keep  their  ground,  and  evening  was  approaching  before 
the  stem  encounter  was  decided  ^ 

01  Doay-armour.  and  never  taught  by  training  to  keen  the 
even  front  and  act  with  the  re^ar  movement  onhe  Greek 
mfantry    fought  at  grievous  disadvantage  ^l  the  r  shorter 

Atneman  and  Plataan  spearmen,  all  perfectly  drilled  to  oer- 

r^       k!^m  ""^^venng  line  in  battle.     In  personal  couraee 

Sve"a^%h2"*^'/''  "^^"^^"^  "^^«  "°*^"^--  '"hi 
o?fo^r  defl?.?  spmts  were  not  yet  cowed  by  the  recollection 
tha«TJ:!u    .  '   """^  ^''^y  ^^^ished  their  lives  freely  rather 
^forfeit  the  fame  which  they  had  won  by  so  many  Sc  ori^ 

^  fhi  T  T'l'^u'  ^""'"^  ^  ^"^^t  shower  of  ^^ 
ov«  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  the  forenost  PersiansTe^ 
rushmg   forward,   sometimes   singly,   somet  mes   in   SerSe 

stnving  to  force  a  lane  into  the  phalanx.  Vnd  to  brme  their 
sami  ars  and  daggers  into  play.     But  the  (ieeks  wf  tW 

t'ESt  the^"^'/'^  '^''^'  ^^  the  tngS^tiLS^S 
told  heavily  on  their  mfenor  numbers,  the  sight  of  the  camaee 

S^!:£t;r^*  '^^^^  -.ants  ne4d  them  tTSgS    _ 
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At  last  the  |»cviousIy  unvanquished  lords  of  Asia  turned 
their  backs  and  fled,  and  the  Greeks  followed,  striking  them 
down,  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  invaders  were  now  hastily 
launching  their  galleys,  and  seeking  to  embark  and  fly.  Flushed 
with  success,  the  Athenians  dashed  at  the  fleet.  "  Bring  fire, 
bring  fire,"  was  their  cry ;  and  they  began  to  lay  hold  of  the 
ships.  But  here  the  Asiatics  resisted 
desperately,  and  the  principal  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Greeks  was  in  the  assault  on 
the  flppt.  Here  fell  the  brave  War-Ruler 
Callimachu^,  the  general  Stesilaus,  and 
other  Athenians  of  note.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  Cynaegeirus,  the  brother 
of  the  tragic  poet  ^Eschylus.  He  had 
grasped  the  ornamental  work  on  the  stem 
of  one  of  the  galleys,  and  had  his  hand 
struck  off  by  an  axe.  Seven  galleys  were 
captured ;  but  the  Persians  succeeded  in 
saving  the  rest.  They  pushed  off  from  the 
fatal  shore:  but  even  here  the  skill  of 
Datis  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  sailed 
round  to  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  in 
hopes  to  find  the  dty  unprotected,  and  to 
gain  possession  of  it  from  some  of  the 
partisans  of  Hippias.  Miltiades,  however, 
saw  and  counteracted  his  manoeuvre.  Leav- 
ing Arisrides,  and  the  troops  of  his  tribe,  to 
guard  the  spoil  and  the  shin,  tUe.  Athenian 
commander  led  his  conquering  army  by  a 
rapid  night-march  back  across  the  country 
to  Athens.  And  when  the  Persian  fleet 
had  doulAsd  the  Cape  of  Sunium  and 
sailed  up  to  the  Athenian  harbour  in  the 
morning,  Datis  saw  arrayed  on  the  heights 
above  the  city  the  troop  >,  before  whom  his 
men  had  fled  on  the  preceding  evening. 
All  hope  of  further  conquest  in  Europe  for 
the  time  was  abandoned,  and  the  baffled 
armada  returned  to  the  Asiatic 'coasts. 
After  the  battle  had  been  fought,  but'while  the  dead  bodies 
were  yet  on  the  ground,  the  promised  reinforcement  from  Sparta 
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Ijmved.     Two   thousand   Lacedemonian   spearmen    .tartinir 

time  ™  tr^d^s"  ^*^^"^^^  Sparta  in  the  wonderfully  short 
acUon  fh/f    ^\  ?°"^''  ^"^  '**«  *°  »^e  in  the  glory  of  the 

to  Sold  trS  '^TH  "^  ^"'^"^^  *°  "^^'^^^  *°  the  bSle-fieW 
bodks  of  h!  fn  J-  ^^^  P«-"<^eeded  thither,  gazed  on  the  dead 
X  thev  had  r^^^K'   ^"^  *^*"'  P'-^^S  the  Athenians  and 

The  n?J^     TH:  *  «  y  '■^*"™"^  t«  Laced«mon. 
dre?     T^l  Vu"  •^''^*"  ^^'"^  ^^  ^■'^  thousand  four  hun- 
numberofPl^t/    '"wn^   '^""^'"''^  ^^  ninety-two.     The 
in  Thp  n  L    ,  fu^"'  "^^^  ^'^^  '"  "°t  mentioned,  but  as  they  foueht 
CL^  of  the  army  which  was  not  broken,  it  cannot  hfw 

The  apparent  disproportion  between  the  losses  of  the  t«n 

Ss'i^^^r^TS'  "'^"  "«  --^-her  thfimou  'of  ti: 
inmLTu  'T^  ?^'  impossibiHty  of  heavy  slaughter  be^ 

wJtn1r!;^'r*tI^  ""T"  ^"^^  °"  the  field  of  battle.  This 
Tf  aU  Xo^I  fi  it"'"f  '"'*''"'•  "'^^^^^^^"g  t^  ^hich  the  bones 
^ifJin  J^  *'"^  J""  *^^''"  «'""t^  i"  each  year  were  de 
posited  m  a  pubhc  sepulchre  in  the  suburb  of  Athens  cajfS  the 
^rameicus.  But  it  was  felt  that  a  distinction  ought  to  StaSe 
Iri.  iTil^T""^  P^^  to  the  men  of  MarathoS  even^Their 
men    had  been  distinguished  over  that  of  all  oth;r  Ath^n  a^^ 

wWch'thrri' ""/r'  °"  '"^^  P'^-  °^  Marlihon  tneTth 

wt  deputed"" T^n  .',  "'"  °'  ^''^"^  ^"^  ^  ^^"  '"  the  battle 
cic  aeposited.     Ten  columns  were  erected  on  the  <;nn+    r,r.^ 

o^eact  ?riS^^*'™  *"^  '•  ^^  -  thllrume^tSur 
whS^glo^^tT^^^^^^  "^^  °'  *^°^  °^  its  member^ 

The^Sc  T  ^  ^""^  ^^'"  "^  *^«  ^«*t  battle  of  liberation, 
the  sStX-i^rn  '°"^P«"«hed,  but  the  mound  still  marks 
B^on^rl  "°'^''*  ^'"""^  "^  ^"^'^"'ty  repose.      As 

nie  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear  : 

^XnTJf'";  ^.^•'^'  0<=-n'^%in  below  ; 
Wh  J."  lu'  '^'°"''  Destruction  in  the  re«r  ! 
WhJtl^ ,l/»'*=T~*'*?'  "°*  remaineth  here? 
R«^rH?n  ^  ^hy  marks  t,.e  hallow'd  ground. 
ThT^^fl!?  ^'K°">  "■""*  """J  Asia's  tew  ?      * 
The  dust  thy  cour«.r'.  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns  .round. 
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Darios,  whose  pride  was  deeply  wotinded  by  the  iailnra 
of  his  forces  at  Marathon,  long  contemplated  an  in^, 
of  Umiw  vasion  of  Greece  in  person,  and  spent  five  years  in 
nop^a.  elaborate  preparations  for  the  campaign,  when  death, 
EG  480.  the  greatest  of  all  conquerors,  met  him  in  single  combat 
and  he  fought  no  more.  Xerxes,  his  younger  son,  succeeded  him, 
inhwiting  his  pride  and  vainglory  as  well  as  his  kingdom,  and  on 
coming  to  the  throne  he  found  the  preparations  for  war  in  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  development  that  he  determined  to  complete 
them  and  carry  out  his  father's  design. 

Xerxes  was  young  and  ambitious,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  campaign  should  not  only  be  equal  to  the  conquest  of  Europe, 
but  should  be  conducted  on  such  a  scale  as  to  eclipse  every 
military  movement  which  had  preceded  it,  and  to  excite  the 
wonder,  the  admiration,  and  the  fear  of  the  whole  world.  He 
devoted  four  strenuous  years  to  the  completion  of  the  prepara- 
tions,  and  in  the  result  his  forces,  which  included  the  flower  of  the 
armies  of  forty-six  nations,  is  said  to  have  numbered  over  two 
millions  of  men,  while  his  ships  of  war,  without  counting  trans- 
ports, numbered  more  th  ai  twelve  hundred  vessels.  For  the 
provision  of  this  vast  army  magazines  were  formed  at  suitable 
stations  along  the  line  of  route,  and  to  facilitate  its  progress  a 
canal  was  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos  and  a  bridge 
of  boats,  a  mile  in  length,  was  thrown  across  the  Hellespont.  On 
its  completion  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  a  great  storm,  and 
Xerxes  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  engineers  by  removing  their 
heads,  and  upon  the  sea  by  causing  it  to  be  whipped  with  scourges. 

After  inevitable  delay  fresh  engineers  were  employed,  who 
doubtless  profiting  by  the  failures  of  their  predecessors,  built  a 
more  durable  structure.  Xerxes,  for  the  time  being,  retired  to 
Sardis.  where  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  dtily  assembled 
his  prodigious  forces  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  480.  The  sight  of  his 
vast  army  is  said  to  have  affected  him  to  tears  on  the  reflection 
tliat  in  a  hundred  years  from  that  time  not  one  of  all  the 
company  would  be  alive.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  thought  that  within  a  hundred  weeks  vast 
numbers  of  them  under  his  own  guidance  would  anticipate  the 
century. 

Meanwhile  Themistodes.  who  presided  over  the  government 
of  Athens,  had  been  allocating  part  of  her  tributary  revenues 
to  the  building  of  twenty  ships  a  year,  and  had  constructed  a 
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The  Battle  of  Thermopyl*  <, 

and  travelling  at  gre^at  s^^S^"'  *^°  '^""^^^^  «^«n  S 
pointed  with  iron  and  c^'ie  IfZ^'^'^T''  ^''^^  ^^h  beaks 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  S  whicl  Si/  """"^  "^  '^^  ^°^  Pi^^cing 
ship,  moreover,  was  fitted  v^fi  ^^  ^'^^ '"*°  contact  Everv 
wicker-work  a^id  skins  o  TLl^T^.  "^^  T^^''^^  ^"l-aSS 
their  enemies.  The  v^se  Cthou'htT'.?"'"-*'^^  ""^"^  °f 
t^t^r  im^nle*.^.^  -^  -^adt-aS^Tn^t^^^^^^ 

p{&\KmSS^  °'/-^-  the  Greeks 

i-y  -mistodes  ^^!s:f^-^z:^y:-i^ 

^schylus.  in  his  tragedy  .' The  Persians."  says  :- 
Seven  and  "wVird^ed!  """sL^^raS.'^ 

shifei^Et.^l-^Jl'f*^^^^^^^^^^  Ineve^ 

Marathon.andhisa^?atT^CmS^^"^  '^  *^«  "-vel  of 
ship.  It  drew  him  of!  from  ?he  s^l*'f  ,^  amounted  to  hero-wor- 
kept  him  awake  at  mght    v^^T  ^^^  *^«  youth  of  the  time  and 

hesaidthetrophyof^^iia^rSr^.''*^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
agreat  ambition  Themistod^l°d  w"?,V'* ^ «'««?•  ^iredwith 
talents  and  ingratiate  himselfxTh^h?  """f  *°  ™P^°^«  ^s  own 
ing  m  wit  and  wisdom  and  rL       the  people.    He  was  not  lack 
^^e.     When  S^rt^  7"^^^^°-^^^^^^ 

S^onid^  the  poet  vS  an^z^rrlr  °'   ^'^^  ^^  ^y 
Simomdes.  you  would  be  no^T^     i^/^^"^^*  he  said : 

the  Great.  Themistodes  wL^^^f  S°  ^.^^''*^^-   Like  Alfred 
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time  to  land,  and  with  that  view  he  proceeded  to  adopt  a  mari- 
ne policy.  Plato  said  of  him  that  he  took  away  from  the 
A  toShe  spear  and  the  shield  and  bound  them  to  the  bench 
and  the  oa^.  Ckcmnstances  proved  his  judgment  right  for  when 
the  ••  sp^ar  and  the  shield  "  failed  at  Thermopyla  the  bench 
and  the  oar  "  triumphed  at  Salamis. 

T^ye^  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Xerxes  set  out  on  h.s 
splendid  enterprise  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  had  ever 
Sen  seen  in  Europe.    Composed  of  many  nationalities,  each  of 
^fchTtdned  its  individuSTrm  of  dress  and  accoutrement^ 
This  vast  host  must  have  presented  a  picturesque  as  well  as«i 
imLing  spectacle,  and  Xerxes  seems  to  have  missed  no  oppor- 
Sy  of  eTandng  its  scenic  effect.    He  is  said  to  have  per- 
fumed his  bridge  of  boats  with  frankincense  and   to  have 
Sated  it  wi^  branches  of  myrtle.    His  own  high  pnest.  he 
tZed  libations  of  wine  to  the  sun  from  vessels  of  gold  ajd 
Sered  prayers  and  made  vows  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
an^r  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  mighty  anny  kept 
;^eJh  the  march  of  time  acrossthat  fateful  bridge-howr^^^^ 

of  them  to  die  in  the  shambles  of  victory !  how  few  to  return  to 
the  principalities  from  whence  they  came!  To  provision  this 
force  as  it  marched  through  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persian  empire,  each  city  ^^.^  «q"»^«^  to  Pro- 
vide one  day's  supplies,  a  task  which  occupied  them  for  many 
months  and  which  cost  them  poverty  and  rum. 

The  appearance  of  so  tremendous  a  force  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  weaker  Greek  states,  and,  though  most  of  them 
joined  the  league  for  the  defence  of  their  comitry,  «>me  were 
afterwards  glad  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy  when  opportunity 

"""jtoes  having  made  good  use  of  his  bridge  of  boats  was  now  in 
need  of  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  or  a  bridge  of  baUoons.  for  he  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  all  but  impenetrable  mountains  which  sepa- 
rated Thessaly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  He  encamped  m  the 
month  of  August  within  sight  of  Thermopyte.  the  defUe  of  which, 
between  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  at  one  part  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  was  his  highway  to  conquest,  and  i^omhtKhe 
sent  a  messenger  to  Leonidas.  the  King  of  Sparta,  who  held  the 
pass,  commanding  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  To  this  Leomdas 
responded  with  an  invitation  to  Xerxes  to  come  and  take  them. 
The  position  taken  up  by  Leonidas.  says  Philip  Sr  .a  in  his 
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true  Themiopyte  A  wall  nri^?T  u  •,  f®  Passages  was  the 
was  repaired  C'LeomS  Tfl^"^^'^^'^  ^^  '^'  Phocians 
fronted  by  some  brS^n^   }^^  "P  ^'  '****°"  *^Wnd  it. 

to.  and  thersterntifgH^^^^^^^^^^^^^         P'?"  ^-^<^y  -^«-<i 
he  did  not  occupy  as        ^  '     ^^  *^^  ^^^  Thermopylae,  which 
being  in  itself  strong 
enough  to  coop  up 
the  van  of  the  invad- 
ing   force    within   a 
space  far  too  narrow 
for  the  practical  sup- 
port   of    the    main 
army.   Thus  the  pass 
was    absolutely  im- 
pregnable when  held 
by  such  men  as  the 
Spartans     and     ap- 
proached   from    the 
western  end. 

Xerxes,    who    did 
not    anticipate    any 
serious  opposition  at 
Thermopylae,   never- 
theless   delayed    his 
forward  march  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  h.3 
ships,  but  after  four 
days     his     patience 
became     exhausted, 
and  on  the  fifth  he 
dispatched    his    Me- 
dean     and     Cissian 
divisions     with    in- 
structions   to    bring 
the   rebels  into   his 
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they  encountered  the  serried  phalanx  of  long  spea  s  in  the  hands 
of  warriors  whose  broad  shields  and  full  panoply  were  less  in- 
vulnerable than  the  courage  that  armed  their  hearts  and  whose 
steady  ranks  and  narrow  front  made  numbers  of  no  avail.  The 
wicker  shields  and  tunics  of  the  Medes  were  as  useless  for  delence 
as  their  short  spears  for  attack,  and  the  Ftorm  of  arrows  from  the 
rear  rattled  vainly  on  the  surrounding  rocks.  Their  repulse  with 
murderous  slaughter  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Guard  of 
Immortals  on  the  following  day.  Xerxes,  who  sat  in  state  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pass  to  receive  the  expected  pnsonen,,  thnce 
gave  vent  to  his  terror  for  his  army  by  starting  up  from  his 

But  treachery  effected  w.iat  numbers  and  valour  were  unable 
to  accomplish.  Ephialtes.  a  >achinian  deserter,  discovered  to 
Xerxes  a  path  unknown  to  Leonidas  which  enabled  the  Persian 
to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  across  the  mountains  to  take 
the  Spa-tan  in  the  rear,  while  tlie  main  army  made  renewed 
efforts  to  storm  the  pass  from  the  front.  Had  Leonidas  known 
of  this  secret  path,  and  had  forces  availed  him  for  its  occupation 
Xerxes  might  have  remained  at  the  gates  of  Thermopyla  ar.d 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  to  his  heart's  content,  and  as 
it  was.  the  manoeuvre  might  have  been  counteracted  by  a  timely 
retreat ;  but  such  a  course  was  not  open  to  the  Spartans.  The 
glory  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartan  citizens  con- 
sisted not  in  a  deed  of  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  but  in  star.dmg 
faithful,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  tri<U.  to  the  ordinary  disciphne 

of  Sparta."  ,  ,    ,,      •      x    * 

Having  allowed  time  for  Hydames  to  complete  the  circuit  of 
the  mountain  the  Persians  advanced  once  more  to  the  attack  at 
noon.  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred,  augmented  to  perhaps 
a  thousand  by  Thespians  and  Thebeans,  left  their  rampart,  and 
came  forward  into  the  wider  plain  determined  to  sell  their  Uves 
as  dearly  as  possible.  A  resistless  charge  upon  the  Asiatics 
emerging  from  the  crowded  pass  in  front  of  them  drove  numbers 
into  the  sea  and  the  morasses  which  edged  their  path  and  caused 
many  to  bt  trampled  to  death  by  the  countless  hordes  urging 
them  on  from  behind,  driven  like  cattle  by  the  whiF-  of  the 
Persian  officers.  But  in  due  course  dead  weight  told  and  over- 
whebning  numbers  crushed  out  all  opposition.  Four  times  the 
invaders  \/ere  repulsed,  but  in  the  end  the  Grecian  spears  were 
bro'    1  and  Leonidas  lay  among  the  slain.    "  Sword  in  hand. 
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daughter  many  of  thTSS  nlw  ^?/     '"  '^  '"mWe 

swords  and  da«Rere  left  In^  the  narrow  pass.  Some  had 
But  the  end  Z^Smf^^^Z  Zl  '"^''''^  *°  *^*^  ^^  naU. 
surrounded  them  So'ed  tt m^tlJ^^^^^  the  wall, 

the  last  man  was  killed  ^  shower  of  missUes  until 

anolhrex;:;'brtir^^^^^^^^^^^  :Lr t  ^^^^  *^^  ««^^'  ^- 

body  of  Leonidas.  order^^fhJLT/  £^''  '^^  "P°"  *he  dead 
be  crucified.  ^  ^*'  ^^^"^  *°  ^  cut  off  and  his  body  to 

^Sr:fi^:,^^^:^^^^  ode  in  hono.  of  the  dead  of 

•p-.  u  ,  """»•     Men  from  tears  ri>rrain 

To  honour  .hem  and  pr.ise.  but  moVrn  them  not 

to  hurl  against  them  a^dfnlKf^'  ^^^  ^^^P^^^ 
asylum  their  wivi  3    u?J        *°  ^""^"^^  ^  *«  entire  people 
miet  the  er^en^Tj^J^^'  dren  m  the  island  of  SalamKd 

island  tl  at  conLned  rthey  hiT^S^^^^^^^^  '^'  '"^^  -^  '^^ 
^uid.  or  to  perish  if  they  must  ^  O^  1  '  ?°  .'°°^"^'^  "  ^^ey 
admire  most  the  statesmSsh  n  of  .T  T"*^^  ^^^^  ^^ich  tj 
which  effected  it     "^'"'"'"^^^'P  °i  the  plan  or  the  diplomacy 

BoZ'TCtTll,:,T''  *^;  r «  «ty  of  Athens  were 
and  admiration  to  sL  them  th  ^'^'^'  ^^^^^^  of  pity  alike 
children  before  them  JJ""  *^"'  T^  ^^^y  ^^^^  fa  leVs  and 
pass  over  into  the  TsCd'  BuTt^'^.^v  l""'''  '^^  ^^  ^^^ 
most  of  all  was,  that  mly  old  In  h  ""^''^  '''"'^  compassion 
were  left  behind  ;   and  eJen  trme'dl^T'"  °'-  '""'^  ^'^'  ^«' 

-m;  -n^w^T^iT^-rtl^-ie^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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o'  Perides.  had  a  dog  that  would  not  endure  to  stay  behind, 
but  leaped  into  the  sea.  and  swam  along  by  the  galleys  side 
tm  he  came  to  the  island  of  Salamis.  where  he  famted  away  and 
died,  and  that  spot  in  the  island  which  is  stiU  called  the  Dog  s 

Grave,  is  said  to  be  his."  ,  .    ,  ..  n    * 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Themistocles  advised  the  recaU  ol 
Aristides  his  rival,  though  he  had  previously  secured  his  banish- 
ment, that  they  mignt  unite  in  promoting  the  best  interests  ol 

Euiybi'ades  the  Spartan  was  at  this  time  admiral  of  the  Greek 
fleet  •  but  he  was  wanting  in  resolution  and  vigour  of  action,  and 
it  required  aU  the  mi  and  wisdom  of  Then>'stocles  to  save  the 
situation.     His  desire  was  to  sail  for  the  isthmus  of  Connth. 
to  be  near  the  camp  of  the  land  army ;   but  this  was  contrary 
to  the  poHcy  of  Themistocles,  who  therefore  opposed  it.    On  ms 
urging  a  more  aggressive    policy,  Eurybiades,  to   check   his 
impatience,  reminded  him  that  at  the  Olynipic  games  those 
that  started  before  the  rest  were  lashed,  to  which  Themistocles 
replied  that  they  that  were  left  behind  were  not  crowned     On 
being  told  by  one  who  stood  by.  in  aUusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians  had  gi  en  up  their  aU,  that  it  did  not  become  those 
who  had  neither  city  nor  house  to  lose  to  persuade  others  to 
relinquish  their  homes  and  forsake  their  countnes.  h'^  gave  the 
following  reply:    "We  have  indeed  left  our  houses  and  our 
walls,  base  feUow,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  become  slaves  for  the 
sake  of  the  things  that  have  no  life  or  soul,  and  yet  our  aty  is 
the  greatest  of  aU  Greece,  consisting  of  two  hundred  galleys 
which  are  here  to  defend  you.  if  you  please ;  but  if  you  run  away 
and  betray  us.  as  you  did  once  before,  the  Greeks  shall  soon 
hear  news  of  the  Athenians  possessing  as  f au-  a  country,  and  as 
large  and  free  a  city  as  that  they  have  lost." 

Themistocles  foreseeing  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
necessarily  follow  the  breaking  up  of  the  fleet  through  the  Greeks 
slipping  home.  "  every  one  to  his  own  city."  sought  to  outwit 
them  with  a  clever  stratagem.  To  effect  this  he  employed  a 
Persian  captive,  named  Sicinnus.  who  attended  upon  his  children, 
and  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  He  sent  this  man  pnyately 
to  Xerxes,  commanding  him  "  to  tell  the  King  that  Thenustodes. 
the  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  having  espoused  his  interest, 
wished  to  be  the  first  to  inform  him  that  the  Greeks  were  ready 
to  make  their  escape,  and  that  he  counsdled  him  to  hmder 
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their  flight,  and  to  set  upon  them  while  they  were  in  this  con- 
'^Z.X^L^.'^  "°"  "^  -  -y.  -nd  «  a.ry 
Xerxes  was  completely  deceived  by  this  message,  and  im- 
meAaely  issued  orders  to  his  commanders  thTfh^y  shouTd 
nstantly  set  out  with  two  hundred  galleys  to  surround  the 
S^h'?;  ?i*^r."^'  "^'  '*'****  ^^  P^««  that  the  Greek^ 
2Zi  ♦  ♦^  ^  *°  ^P*'  '^^^  *^**  t*^*  '^^  °^  the  fleet  should 
follow  at  their  leisure.    Anstides  was  the  first  to  perceive  the 

oSft'  ""™f<l»atfy  sought  Themistocles  to  Vpprise  him 
iJh!^''  '"P^  '^°'^'*  **  "•'^  t'*  him  ;  upon  which  Themis- 
♦S^^  ^""^"^  ^^'^  generosity  of  Aristides.  imparted  to  him 
the  secret  cai^  of  the  mvasion.  and  urged  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluent witl  the  Greeks  to  induce  them  to  engage  their  enemies 
n  the  narrow  seas,  which  afforded  the  better  opportunity  for 
the  anaUer  fleet.  Aristides  warmly  approved  of  the  jiucy 
of  Themistodes  and  ably  seconded  his  endeavours.    And  when 

.Z^'Z     ^?^^  *T^  ^""^  completely  the  island  was  in- 
vested they  felt  themselves  of  necessity  compeUcd  to  fieht 

According  to  Plutarch:  "As  Themistocles  had  fiSed  upon 
the  most  advantageous  place,  so.  with  no  less  sagacity,  he 
ch(^  the  best  time  of  fighting ;  for  he  would  not  run  the  prows 
of  his  galleys  against  the  Persians,  nor  begin  the  fight  till  the 
time  of  day  was  come,  when  there  regularly  blows  in  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  open  sea.  and  brings  in  ^vith  it  a  strong  swell 
into  the  channel,  which  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  Greek 
ships,  which  were  low  built,  and  Uttle  above  the  water;  but 
did  much  hurt  to  the  Persians,  wliich  had  high  stems  and  lofty 
dedcs.  and  were  heavy  and  cumbrous  in  their  movements." 
♦K  L  I  "?  °*  ***y  ^^^  men-at-arms  were  assembled  upon 
the  beach  and  were  addressed  by  their  commanders.  Themis- 
tocles employing  all  his  eloquence  to  rouse  them  to  necessary 
enthusiasm,  after  which  they  went  on  board  and  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  fleets  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblarce 
to  the  disposition  of  the  forces  on  the  field  of  Marathon.    They 

hf  !k  ?'"J1P  *!*^  *f  ^***'  *^^  ^'^^  having  their  wings  covered 
by  the  headlands  of  the  bay.  O  ing  to  their  confined  space, 
their  smaUer  numbers  were  confronted  only  by  an  equal  line 
of  the  enemy,  whose  left  wing  lay  useless  far  beyond  the  strait, 
ihe  Pers   n  army  was  drawn  up  along  the  shore,  and  Xerxes 
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was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  upon  one  of  the  promontories  at  the 
foot  of  JEgaltot,  overiooking  the  whole  scene,  with  the  royal 
scribes  ready  to  record  incident  ai.d  event.    Byron  says  of  it : — 

A  king  Mte  on  the  rocky  brow, 

Which  looks  o'er  M«-born  SaUmis  ; 
And  ihip*,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations— all  were  his  ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  7 

"  As  the  rising  sun  of  a  September  morning  cast  the  shadows 
of  iEgaleos  across  the  bay,"  says  Smith's  "  History  of  the  Ancient 
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World,"  "the  Greek  fleet  put  out  from  the  shore  with  the  ac- 
customed notes  of  the  war  hymn  to  Apollo.  The  Persians 
advanced  to  m*^t  them  with  equal  ardour.  For  a  moment  their 
steady  front  struck  awe  into  the  Greeks.  They  began  to  back 
their  oars,  and  were  ahready  near  the  shore  when  a  sing'e  ship 
darted  from  the  ranks  and  became  locked  in  close  combat  •  ith 
a  Phoenician  galley.  The  whole  fleet  advanced  to  the  support  of 
the  adventurc'.is  ship,  and  the  action  became  general  all  along 
the  line." 

Herodotus  sets  before  us  the  nature  of  the  brief  but  decisive 
combat.  In  courage  the  Persians  surpassed  themselves,  conscious 
that  the  eye  of  the  King  was  upon  them.    "  But  the  Greeks 
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lT!^nt;:Zt:t' '^'.^  •  r «  "-  »-'»^a-ns  were 

of  the  battle  c^uld  sL  .hVT  '"5  ^''^^  ^'^  '   *''«  '=«*"« 

a  narrow  space-the^nt        /  ^'^  ^*"  »^as."    Crowded  into 

oars  and  helms  weTCelTnt? th«^L'^°^, °"^  r*^'^'''  *"^ 
water.    The  confusioi  ^n  .  ^''  '^^  *'«'P'«*«  '"  the 

the  want  of  crdr  a'nd^nfi^'""!^  ^""**= '  Wavated  by 
that  composSTe  fl^t  Zf  "n'i**^^"  *^^  ^""°"»  "«««"^ 
eagerness  VTscap^        '     ""'  '""  ^^""'  '"""^'y  ^^ips  in  their 

her  ship  witlf  SSguS  SLntf/'"'"*'  '^^'"^  '°"«'^* 
the  rout   oursued   h„  e""'"^.^    ga  lantry.   was    escaping   from 

another  cSrnpri,^  aTsln.^'-r  •''1'^  ^''"^^^  '"^^  «'"P  «' 
noticed  thrdXn^'excIaimed  ''Mr'  ^^V^'  "''"•  ^«^-« 
women,  my  women  like  m^'?'  r^/,  *"""  ''T  '^^^^^'^^  "''^ 

stated  by  Herodotus  or^S;yl  J\iu J"  ''"^'^^^  "  ""* 
>t  at  fifty  Grenk  ships  am?  Jv^f  'i  i  ?*^  "^*®'^  -estimate 
those  vj^ls  captured'^ithi  .  """^'"^  ^"''^"«'  besides 
stiU  greater  i"p  ^p^rt'n  a^o^^^^^^  ''"  '°^  «'  ^^'«  -- 

could  swim.  vvhUe  the  oL^  ^  Persians,  as  few  of  these 
of  Salamis  cos    Lrxes  ^hLT'"*,^^^  The  battle 

nobles  of  the  4si^  host     "Tf  ^""""l^!,' .^''^  ^^^  ^^oni  other 
first  of  the  thfriTa  2a  fi  J  '""r  "."^f '    '"^^  "'«  ^'t«^'  "  "'e 
of  the  world  ;  the'SlTwf'Vtfett^:^^^^^^^^^ 
the  third  the  victory  of  Trafalg  'r  »  P"^"''  ^""^^^  ' 

mighrbe'^lTtti  iT^e  ::^' /^  '  '^  "^  °^  -treat 
of  Mardonius.  his  bryheHn^^^i^*  *^!  "^^  '''  '^e  hands 
Asia.  Arriving  at  U^  SiTnt'">.  """V'''  ^^^  back  to 
once  more  destroyed  dsbricSo?L!  ^"""A^'^^*  "^t^re  had 
in  a  smaU  ship.  ^'  °^  ^^t^'  '"^  ^e  had  to  re-cross 

-ln::Z'tJ^!ZTdinV'''-'f'  ^^'^  ^^«  home-coming 
and  retreat  of  N?Sn In  L  ^em^^^  r''""'  "  °'  *^^  •"-<^' 
cheered  and  ir^n^m  Zi^^^^ ,^''"''^'' T^^^'^-    ^usic  . 
famine  and  disease  ^ZX^^^J^:^  '^  ^'-V  ;    but 

himself  crossed  in  a  'S^^V'S^^J^-^ 
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drcumitance  not  needed  to  point  the  contratt  between  the 
pomp  of  hi»  advance  and  the  humiliation  of  hi»  return.  He 
reached  Sardi*  just  eight  months  after  the  premature  triumph 
of  his  departure.  He  perished  fifteen  years  afterwards  by  a 
conspiracy  of  his  chief  officers,  B.c.  465. 

HL.  retreat  may  be  regard«!d  as  a  virtual  decision  of  that 
great  conflict  between  Eastern  despotism  and  European  Uberty, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 

the  world.  ,    .^      .^      *   »au 

Mardonius  completed  the  demolition  of  the  aty  of  Athens, 
but  was  kille<'  at  the  battle  of  Platsea  in  Bceotia.  where,  at  the 
head  of  300,000  me  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  Pausanias  and 
Aristides.  B.C.  479.  The  Greeks  pursued  the  Persians  to  their 
cam,.,  giving  no  cuarter.  so  that  few  escaped,  and  then  marched 
against  Thebes  and  compelled  the  Thebeans  to  give  up  their 
leaders,  whom  they  executed  fqr  aiding  the  enemies  of  tlieir 
country.  A  naval  victory  the  same  day  off  Mycale,  a  promontory 
of  Asia  Minor,  won  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  com- 
pleted the  discomfort  of  the  Persians.  The  fleet  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  Tigranes  and  forty  thousand  Persians  fought  their 
last  fight  with  death.  ,  ^     *     1     j 

The  Athenians  returned  home  with  a  wealth  of  plunder, 
which  included  the  great  cables  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  which 
they  used  as  trophies  to  adorn  the  AcropoUs  of  the  city.  This 
done,  they  set  to  work  with  wonderful  energy  to  rebmld  Athens 
on  an  enlarged  scale. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  FALL  OF  ATHENS 

B.C.  413 
The  present  city  of  Syracuse,  savs  Sir  Edward  Creasv 

^  isTnlacITnT"'  *''  '"."""'"«  ^^'1"'""  •«  t-Sn! 
^      IS  a  place  of  l.tt  e  or  no  military  strength,  as  the  fire  o 

Bfnaam.Z,y  .     *"  *''^  "«'g''bouring  heights  would  Plmost 

s?«.rdZ^'  '"^  ^°™^  ""'"■  ""o  p°p»ta.io„  o,r 

oyracusans  had  led  them  to  occupy  and  include  within  their  rif>, 
walls  portion  after  po,  ( ion  of  the  niinland  lying  mxUo  tlTuTl le 

J  f..""?'  "  •'"=  ""«  "'  "»  Athenian  ex>elt°™  the  iawlrd 
part  of  the  land  between  the  two  bay,  alread^to  of  „lZu 

Tsy.TJ::"'^  "'"'  "'^  '"  "^y^  constit'utiSX/ar^,';t' 

The  usuaJ  mode  of  assailing  fortified  towns  in  the  time  of  the 

sufficiently  strong  to  check  ^y  saUy  of  the  garrison  from  wiliS" 
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or  any  attack  from  a  relieving  force  from  without.  The  interval 
within  the  two  walls  of  the  circumvallation  was  roofed  over,  and 
formed  barracks,  in  which  the  besiegers  posted  themselves,  and 
awaited  the  effects  of  want  or  treachery  among  the  besieged  in 
producing  a  siurender. 

A  city  built  dose  to  the  sea,  hke  Syracuse,  was  impregnable, 
save  by  the  combined  operations  of  a  superior  hostile  fleet,  and 
a  superior  hostile  army.  And  Syracuse,  from  her  size,  her  popula- 
tion, and  her  miUtary  and  naval  resources,  not  unnaturally  thought 
herself  secure  from  finding  in  another  Greek  dty  a  foe  capable  of 
sending  a  sufficient  armament  to  menace  her  with  capture  and 
subjection.  But  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  414,  the  Athenian  navy  was 
mistress  of  her  harbour  and  the  adjacent  seas  ;  an  Athenian  a  my 
had  defeated  her  troops,  and  cooped  them  within  the  town  ;  and 
from  bay  to  bay  a  blockading-wall  was  being  rapidly  carried 
across  the  strips  of  levd  ground  and  the  high  ridge  outside  the 
dty  (then  termed  Epipolae),  which,  if  completed,  would  have  cut 
the  Syracu  ms  off  from  all  succoiu:  from  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and 
have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Athenian  generals.  The 
besiegers'  works  were,  indeed,  unfinished  ;  but  every  day  the  un- 
fortified interval  in  their  lines  grew  narrower,  and  with  it  dimin- 
ished all  apparent  hope  of  safety  for  the  bdeaguered  town. 

Athens  was  now  staking  the  flower  of  her  forces,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated fruits  of  seventy  years  of  glory,  on  one  bold  throw  for 
the  dominion  of  the  Western  world.  As  Napoleon  from  Mount 
Cceur  de  Lion  pointed  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  told  liis  staff  that 
the  capture  of  that  town  would  decide  his  destiny,  and  would 
change  the  face  of  the  world  ;  so  the  Athenian  officers,  from  the 
heights  of  Epipolae,  must  have  looked  on  Syracuse,  and  fdt  that 
with  its  fall  all  the  known  powers  of  the  earth  would  succumb. 

At  Marathon  we  saw  Athens  struggling  for  self-preservation 
against  the  invading  armies  of  the  East.  At  Syracuse  she  appears 
as  the  ambitious  and  oppressive  invader  of  others. 

With  the  capture  of  Syracuse  all  Sicily,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
secured.  Carthage  and  Italy  were  next  to  be  assailed.  With 
large  levies  of  Iberian  mercenaries  she  then  meant  to  overwhelm 
her  P'iloponnesian  enemies.  The  Persian  monarchy  lay  in  hope- 
less imbedUty,  inviting  Greek  invasion ;  nor  did  the  known 
world  contain  the  power  that  seemed  capable  of  checking  the 
growing  might  of  Athens,  if  Syracuse  once  could  be  hers. 

The  armament  which  the  Athenians  equipped  against  Syracuse 
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that  everTetTad  be^n^n   f    .!  ^"   "^^  *"""«^  "  ^^e  noblest 
wealth  '•   -n^T  .       sent  forth  by  a  free  and  civilised  common- 

-arkabie  than  .he  n«n,bern^l":,!S,':i- -- 


Plan  op  the  Bay  ok  Svracusk 


give  splendour  as  well  as  effinVnrl  tJir         ?".^  *^**  ^^^ 
fleet^st^ed  for  the  SmJa^^Snlhe':!^^^^^^^^^ 

weaker GreekdS *™«"t/f '"ocracy,  tyrannising  over  the 
same  arbSSy  su^  el^^^^^^^  *°  ^^^  '^  *hat  island  the 

eastern  coast  of  SSedfwln^        T  ""^^^^^  along  the 
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in  military  and  naval  discipline.  When  the  probability  of  an 
Athenian  invasion  was  first  pubUcly  discussed  at  Syracuse,  and 
efforts  were  made  by  some  of  the  wiser  citizens  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  national  defences,  and  prepare  for  the  impending 
danger,  the  rumours  of  coming  war  and  the  proposals  for  prepara- 
tion were  received  by  most  with  scornful  increduUty. 

But  the  invaders  of  Syracuse  came  ;  made  good  their  landing 
in  Sicily ;  and,  if  they  had  promptly  attacked  the  city  itself, 
instead  of  wasting  nearly  a  year  in  desultory  operations  in  other 
parti  )f  the  island,  the  Syracusans  must  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  self-sufficient  carelessness  in  submission  to  the  Athenian 
yoke.  But,  of  the  three  generals  who  led  the  Athenian  expedition, 
two  only  were  men  of  abiHty,  and  one  was  weal:  ana  incompetent. 
Fortunately  for  Syracuse,  Alcibiades,  the  most  skilful  of  the  three, 
was  soon  deix)sed  from  his  command  by  a  factious  and  fanatic 
vote  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  dnd  the  other  competent  one, 
Lamachus,  fell  early  in  a  skirmish  :  while,  more  fortunately  still 
for  her,  the  feeble  and  vacillating  Nidas  remained  unrecalled  and 
unhurt,  to  assume  the  undivided  leadership  of  the  Athenian  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  mar,  by  alternate  over-caution  and  over- 
carelessness,  every  chance  of  success  which  the  early  part  of  the 
operations  offered. 

Alcibiades,  the  most  complete  example  of  genius  without 
principle  that  history  produces,  on  being  summoned  home  from 
his  command  in  Sicily  to  take  his  trial  before  the  Athenian 
tribunal,  had  escaped  to  Sparta ;  and  he  exerted  himself  there 
with  all  the  selfish  rancour  of  a  renegade  to  renew  the  war  with 
Athens,  and  to  send  instant  assistance  to  Syracuse. 

The  Spartans  resolved  to  act  on  his  ad\ice,  and  appointed 
Gylippus  to  the  Sicilian  command.  Gylippus  was  a  man  who 
to  the  national  bravery  and  mihtary  skill  of  a  Spartan  united 
great  poUtical  sagacity,  but  his  merits  were  debased  by  mean 
and  sordid  vice.  For  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  required  in 
Sicily,  an  abler  man  could  not  have  been  found  in  Lacedaemon. 
As  soon  as  four  galleys  were  ready,  he  hurried  over  with  them  to 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  ;  and  there,  though  he  received  such 
evil  tidings  of  the  state  of  Syracuse  that  he  abandoned  all  hope 
of  saving  that  city,  he  determined  to  remain  on  the  coast,  and  do 
what  he  could  in  preserving  the  It^an  cities  from  the  Athenians. 

So  nearly,  indeed,  had  Nicias  completed  his  beleaguering 
lines,  and  so  utterly  desperate  had  the  state  of  Syracuse  seem- 
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should  offer  to  ^0^6  1^^  ^ r^"  *'""'  °"  ^"*=^  '^^y 
the  great  harbonr  1^1  ^  \^  ^^^^  ^^  seen  dashing  into 
aU  tS  s^  Sat  h^  row«?  'm  ^^y}'^-"^  the  town'with 
the  part^he  hiteur  T  T^li  1"^^^^"  ^"^"^  ^er  shunning 
straight  for  the  S™sa?S'  >  ^*^T^  ^^^*  '^y-  ^^  '"^king 
the  enemy's  SL''Sff!hr  ""I?  '^'V^^'  '^'  ^^  ^  ^^end! 
no  attempt  to^^'e^ff      i^°"^^."'"^^«'^^  of  success,  made 

thian  cap?ii^  sp^nX  on  sht  t"m  ^^^^^^^  ^^^''  ^^  ^  ^-- 
to  the  assembly  of  th/w!i?  t^"^'  *^  ^^""^y  conducted 

«« law  v„.et°'a'LtrS:|^*  "^  '"  "«  '» J«™« 

*ect  for  Syr^USL'c^"  ""  ''"''  "«"  °'>«e«»  «»  P""> 
the^taetS  of?,rr'  '"^  ""  P"'™''  -"  ■»»«.  «viv«J 

feanKd  at  L,S^  tS  Erif^'''' "^  *'  °'y-  He  had 
the  state  ofl^!^  ™tSJX"«rl''?f  7??^  "■"  °' 
unfinished  soace  in  fh-  kL-        ,  ,.    '  ^^  t*^**  there  was  an 

barely  lossSe  to  ^n^rnS^"^"^  i"''  *^°"«**  ^"'^^  it  ^as 

formed  the  nucteT^  sSt«  1  «'°"^^*  ^'°'"  Peloponnesus 
were  his  own  ablSlest^d  SJ?"  '?? "f  u""  °^  ^P"*^'  ^^  such 
a  force  of  ateut  two?h^lS  H^'  ^^'^^ ^'  ^"'^'^'i^*!  i"  raising 

number  oit^t:^''^^^^^^^-^'^^^^^ 
attempt  to  counteract  KU  ™!1^'  »°tatuated.  made  no 

mard.^hish?r::;:;\owLrs^°^^drdV^^^^^  '"'''^'^ 

mander  endeavour  to  check  him     -SfS'  Atheman  corn- 

to  meet  him  •   and  wh7w»,    a"*..^®  Syracusans  marched  out 

"«ea  mier  /ai  of  Niaas  s  hnes  mto  the  besieged  town  ; 
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and  joining  his  troops  with  the  Syracusan  forces,  after  some 
engagements  with  varjring  success,  gained  the  mastery  over  Nidas, 
drove  the  Athenians  from  F  pi  poise,  and  hemmed  them  into  a  dis- 
advantageous position  in  tlie  low  grounds  near  the  great  harbour. 
The  attention  of  all  Greece  was  now  fixed  on  Syracuse ;  and 
every  enemy  of  Athens  felt  the  importance  of  the  opportunity 
now  offered  of  checking  her  ambition,  and,  perhaps,  of  striking 
a  deadly  blow  at  her  power.  Large  reinforcements  from  Corinth, 
""Thebes,  and  other  cities  now  reached  the  Syracusans  ;  while  the 


The  Rktrkat  of  thb  Athenians  from  Svracdsb. 

baffled  and  ^dispirited  Athenian  general  earnestly  besought  his 
countrjmien  to  recall  him,  and  represented  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  siege  as  hopeless. 

But  Athens  had  made  it  a  maxim  never  to  let  difficulty  or 
disaster  drive  her  back  from  any  enterprise  once  imdertaken,  so 
long  as  she  i>ossessed  the  means  of  making  any  effort,  however 
desperate,  for  its  accomplishment.  With  indomitable  pertinacity 
she  now  decreed,  instead  of  recalling  her  first  armament  from 
before  Sjo-acuse,  to  send  out  a  second,  though  her  enemies  near 
home  had  now  renewed  open  warfare  against  her,  and  by  occupy- 
ing a  permanent  fortification  in  her  territory,  had  severely 
distressed  her  population,  and  were  pressing  her  with  almost  all 
the  hardships  of  an  actual  siege.   She  still  was  mistress  of  the  sea, 
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population,  to  try  if  Swa«,c2  ?^  ^"^"^^  °^  her  military 
honour  of  he  Athel„^™"'L*^"^'^  ""* 7^*  ^  ^^'n.  and  the 
retreat.  At  the  heac  of  thTL^n^dT^^fr'^'J'^  '''^'  "^  ^ 
her  best  general.  DemostheS^  on'  Jfl^I'''"'  '^'  ^^^^  P'^^^d 
officers  whom  the  b^/ plTn,!!'  ^'^  *^^  '""^^  distinguished 

whojf  hehrdoriginXhe^^^^^^^^  ''"'  ^"^  P^"^"^«d,  and 

have  brought  Syra^S^'Ctub^^^^^  ^°'""^-^'  -"'^^  -" 

suSSorZ^I  ?;rS"oun^t?r-"^  iS^  ^"  ^-™«d  ^^  the 
When  the  name  of  SmL*h     ^^"'  ^"^^^thenes  the  orator. 

alone  who  .s  tTought^Hhrslu'  T^T^^'  '*  '^  *h«  J^"- 
Yet  out  of  the  long  hst  of  thet^  ^?  ?""^  "°  biographer, 
there  are  few  that  deir^e  to  S  h  ?  ""it^^  ^*^""'^  ^«P"Wic. 
finally  unsuccessf,3^eX  of  W  fl^  f  *^^  *^'^  ^^^^«'  though 
half  of  the  PetoZ;rsLn  w^^V""*'  ^^  *™'^  '"  ^^e  fiSt 

fromanyof  thesSXh^UufeStr;^^^^^^^  "^  ^«« 
also  the  moral  couragHot  Swa.?.n  1°^^^"^'***^-  ««  ^ad 
seeking  to  do  his  dut?';  Ws  mZS  '"'^  ^*^  P'^y^^^''  «* 

that  he  himself  St  in^rTn?' T'^''^'^''^  °^  ^^  °dium 

jealousy  of  those  who  v^^rT^dat'S  ::rrh '  '^  "^^  P^">^ 
There  arc  few  men  nam  J  To  T!!:  !  u  •  ^^'^  *"""  *"  command, 
would  gladly  toow  Z?  «"  ^?'"*  ^'^^^^  °*  ^^om  posterity 
deeply  in  the  (S^it^TwJl^??,,'"'  sympathise  with  more 
son  of  AldsthenS?  w£t  th^^SxJi^^^^^  I>emosthenes.  the 
Kneus  at  the  head  of  th^  ^nd  Af>,  •  ^'  ^'"  ^•^-  4^3  left 
Sidly.  ^"®  ^^"^  Atheman  expedition  against 

^^^S^c:^.lti^'tltM^  ^orGylippus  had  encouraged 
weU  i  by  land  ^^by  L  «wf  JT"'  "^^'^  ^icias  by  sea  as 
admi^^of  the  ^r^^Z^'^S^^Zt'^'th''''  °^  ''' 

caUy  inferior  foe    SdZ  ^    "^'^ ''^*^"^  fr^'"  ^  ™e^^ 

advantage  by  fr^ha^SS  on  ^17"""^  *°  ^°"°^  »P  '"s 
when  the  arrival  of  DemrSh^nl     ^*h,«"'^s  on  both  elements. 

of  affairs,  and  It^'tt  s'SnS^l^^^^^     ^'^^  -P^^* 

seventy-thrw  war-gallevs  in  th^K    u  ^.  °  *^^  invaders.    With 

briUiantly  equiSl^S  a  fo^I  ^^fi ''*.?"*"  °^  «*^'«"<=y'  a«*i 

^  untiy  01  Athens  and  her  allies,  and  a  still  larger 
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number  of  bow-men,  javelin-men,  and  sUngers  on  board,  Demca- 
thenes  rowed  round  the  great  harbour  with  loud  cheers  and 
martial  music,  as  if  in  de^ce  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  con- 
federates. His  arrival  had  indeed  changed  their  newly-born  hopes 
into  the  deepest  consternation.  The  resources  of  Athens  seemed 
inexhaustible,  and  resistance  to  her  hopeless. 

With  the  intuitive  decision  of  a  great  commander,  Demos- 
thenes at  once  saw  that  the  possession  of  Epipolae  was  the  key 
to  the  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  he  resolved  to  make  a  prompt 
and  vigorou  attempt  to  recover  that  position  while  his  force 
was  unimpaired,  and  the  consternation  which  its  arrival  had 
produced  among  the  besieged  remained  unabated.  The  Syra- 
cusans and  their  allies  had  run  out  an  outwork  along  Epipolae 
from  the  city  walls,  intersecting  the  fortified  lines  of  dratm- 
vallation  which  Nidas  had  commenced,  but  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  Gylippus.  Could  Demosthenes  succeed  in  storm- 
ing this  outwork,  and  in  re-establishing  the  Athenian  troops  on 
the  high  ground,  he  might  fairly  hope  to  be  able  .3  resume  the 
drcumvaHation  of  the  dty,  and  become  the  conqueror  of  Syra- 
cuse :  for,  when  once  the  besiegers'  lines  were  completed,  the 
number  of  the  troops  with  which  Gylippus  had  garrisoned  the 
place  would  only  tend  to  exhaust  the  stores  of  provisions,  and 
accelerate  its  downfall. 

An  easily-repelled  attack  was  first  made  on  the  outwork  in  the 
daytime.  But,  when  the  darKness  had  set  in,  Demosthenes 
formed  his  men  in  columns,  each  soldier  taking  with  him  five 
days'  provisions,  and  the  engineers  and  workmen  of  the  camp 
following  the  troops  with  their  tools,  and  all  portable  implements 
of  fortification,  so  as  at  once  to  secure  any  advantage  of  grotmd 
that  the  army  might  gain.  Thus  equipped  and  prepared,  he  led 
his  men  along  by  the  foot  of  the  southern  flank  of  Epipolae,  in  a 
direction  towards  the  interior  of  the  island,  till  he  came  im- 
mediatdy  below  the  narrow  ridge  that  forms  the  extremity  of  the 
high  ground  looking  westward.  He  then  wheeled  his  vanguard 
to  the  right,  sent  them  rapidly  up  the  paths  that  wind  along  the 
face  of  the  diff,  and  succeeded  in  completely  surprising  the 
Syracusan  outposts,  and  in  pladng  his  troops  fairly  on  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  the  all-important  Epipolae.  Thence  the  Athen- 
ians marched  eagerly  down  the  slope  towards  the  town,  routing 
some  Syracusan  detachments  that  were  quartered  in  their  way, 
and  vigorously  assailing  the  unprotected  part  of  the  outwork. 


AH     .        '''^  Saving  of  Syracuse  gi 

AH  at  first  favoured  them     n,-     *.     ,  ^ 

its  garrison.  andthTAth^^n  ^'.°"*^°^k  was  abandoned  by 
In  vain  Gylipp,^  ^^^^M  ^^^^^^^^^^^  began  to  dismantle  it^ 

the  Athenianrbroke  Sd  (Love  [hem  h"^f  *V^'^^  *^«  «^"it  ' 
hotJy  forward,  in  the  fXonfii^        ^'^'.^*^*^°"*'""ed  to  press 

general  consternation  ^t^SnT^L'^''^?^  .«"*•  ^-^  tht 
one  body  of  infantry  stood  fi^  ^  *^*^  ^^^'^  "'"'^-'lerates. 
Boeotian  allies,  which  w^^S'ioJS''  *?v. '  i*'"^^^*'  °^  ^^ei; 
outside  the  city  walls    S^^,     i^  ^°^  *''«  s^°Pe  of  Epipola: 

fonned  their  iL^idiun^sm'l^d?;^^^^^  *'^  ^'^'^  '"'^^ 
them,  advanced  agai^ute'^Sd^  a?k"^^^  °^  '"^'^^  "°"°^ 
crisis  of  the  battlT  But  the  AtSf  ^*^*^"'^«-  This  was  the 
its  own  previous  succ^  inH  J^  ""^  disorganised  by 
charge  thus  made  on^r;>o^f^  J^^^^^  '"^  *^«  '«»«Pected 
obstinate  courage  it  was  Hri™?l  P-  °'"^*'"'  ^^  of  the  most 
divisions  of  the^i,^,y^at"^S^  -nl^ '"  T ^"^""  "P°"  «'«  ^t^i 

When  once  thT^We  wt  tS..  f      i?'*  1°  P""^  *°^^d. 
rapidly  from  the  ^^tro f^L  ^tolh^  ?^^"^^^  ^^^' 
danng.  and  with  aU  their  forS^^hel  *o-  «      "?*"  °^  '^'"^'^ 
embarrassed  and  receding  Atwtil^  r       ?^'*=«^y  "Assailed  the 
the  latter  try  to  refom  tlfeir  ,„?T  •J'? J^"  *^*^  **^«  officers  of 
of  the  fight^^and  the^SSo„  nse  "^^^^^^^^  "'^  "^^  *^«  ^^^'^ti"? 
ment.  especially  one  whei  mTni^^       L®  "P°"  ^  "^ght  engag^ 
and  whirl5^toge?JerTn  a  nS^r  T^^  combatant!  were^^nt 
man^uvres  wfre  im^racS^"  "^1"T'\'''''  *^«  ^^«<=^ 
stiU  fought  on  desperatS  XeveTtH  **^°"eh  many  compani^ 
the  semblance  of  a  foe  tS'v  wt?   ^^  "™°°"%ht  showed  them 
tion;   and  r  >t  r^^ueXl^Tl^T  T"""! ""' ''''^'^^■ 
troops  assailed  each  other    Ke^n  ^t  ^^^^^  *=^*°^'  Athenian 
cusans  and  their  Si  prLefo?^/-    ?L'^^^  ^°^'  *he  Syra- 

of  the  besiegers;  andatWhSortw'-^^^^^^^^^^ 

over  the  cliffs,  which  scJcTLT     uT' ^^^ ^eavy slaughter. 

of  ho^.  and  apparttly^S;  of^u^t^^'  *^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^ 

AtSaitft^'dsItt"',  ?  *^  ^^^"*  °^  th«  -ge.  The 
the  vengeirS  tM^Lf^  '"V?  ^'^'^ '^^  ^- 
complete  destniction  of  tl^ri^is  T  *°  T^  '"  *^« 
vengeance  more  complete  and  tSbfe      A       •  ^T""^'  ^^ 

-astrous  engagemSr^^  ^^  v^ :Ue:L^:>:-2  atSll? 
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into  the  interior  of  the  island,  became  prisoners  of  war.    Nidas^ 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ;  and  their  men 
either  perished  miserably  in  the  Syracusan  dungeons,  or  were  sold 
into  slavery  to  the  very  persons  whom,  in  their  pride  of  po\ver, 
they  had  crossed  the  seas  to  enslave. 

As  Dr.  Arnold  said,  "  The  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the 
fate  of  the  whole  Western  world,  were  involved  in  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  of  Athens,  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great 
expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of  Greece  during  the 
next  eventful  century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  West 
no  less  than  in  the  East ;  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have 
conquered  .Carthage  ;  Greek  instead  of  Latin  might  have  been 
at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the  language  of  Spain,  of 
F\  ance,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than  of 
Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  jhe  civilised  worid." 


A  GlBKK  Chakiot. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  ac  4,2^ 

FROM  THE  SAVING  OF  SVRACUSE  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

ALEXANDER 
-.c  4».  The  wbject  .llie.  of  Ath«..  revolt  .ft.r  her  defeat  .t  Syr«:«.e. 
4ia  The  arth.gfa».n.,„«„pnoauke  conquer,  in  Sicily. 
406.  Agrigentwn  Uken  by  the  Ci'thi«ini««. 

S.^^X'ul^SjutSii*'"'^''^"^-'-    TheMcendancyof 

.gSSt  !£o'£;iIS'Jf;.,;'S.!SrSLr"'  ""  ^— »-.  c^ry  on  w„ 
j^^.Syr««e  U  bedeged  by  the  C«th.gi„i.„,.  «d  .ucceofiUIy  defended  br 

if  ^.  ^"™  »"'«•  ^'  «"» K'"'  "ride  in  the  c«eer  of  con<„«t  by  the  cptor. 

voiKi«..  „e  compfeS!;  sia^y^irG.i&Te?:'"' ""  '"*  ^"^-  ^ 

.u'utf^'^eL'r?nr^?„S;::S:i ofcirn" r-Thebe,  ro be  the  leading 

;^minonda.  i,  kilW  in*SS  the'wcto^  If^'l'' '••' '^"'-^ °^ Le"'='^ 
Thebei  fells  with  him.  ^  *^"''''  "^  M«ntine«,  and  the  power  of 

359-  Plulip  become*  king  of  Macedon. 
356.  Alexander  the  Great  is  bom. 

336.  Philip  is  assassinated     — ■    '• 
Macedon. 


and   Alexander  the   Great   becomes  king  of 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE  WARS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

B.C.  335-331 

/^]|^yn«fy  Although  not  indodea  among  the  seven  wonders 
Am      of  the  world.  Alexander  the  Great  would  certainly 
Gnat    have  to  be  named  among  as  many  of  the  wonders  of 
B.O.  8M.  military  genius. 

Bom  on  the  day  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesuc  v/as 
burnt  B.C.  356,  Lysimachus  and  Aristotle  superintended  his 
education,  and  at  quite  an  early  age  he  became  famous  for 
courage  and  daring.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  father, 
and  protested  on  one  occasion  that  his  father  would  leave  him 
nothing  to  achieve.  His  skill  in  horsemanship  was  shown  in  his 
subjugation  of  a  horse  which  no  one  else  could  subdue,  and  which, 
under  the  name  Bucephalus,  bore  him  through  mar'  campaigns 
to  numerous  victories.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  He  ascended 
his  father's  throne,  and  found  plenty  of  military;  work  awaiting 
him.  The  Grecian  states  were  chafing  against  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  and  one  of  his  first  campaigns  was  undertaken  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  After  this  he  invaded  Thrace  and  made 
conquests  in  surroimding  territory. 
TlMtai.  During  the  absence  of  Alexander  a  rumour  was 
B.O.  886.  circulated  in  southern  Greece  that  he  was  dead ; 
and,  encouraged  by  this,  the  Thebeans  revolted  against  the 
Macedon  power,  an  act  which  brought  upon  them  a  terrible 
revenge.  Alexander  immediately  marched  upon  the  dty,  took 
it  by  assault,  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  after  it  had  braved  the 
storms  of  1200  years,  from  its  foundation  by  Cadmus  (B.C.  1463). 
Six  thousand  Thebeans  lost  their  lives  in  this  conflict,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  so  lost  their  liberty.  He 
signalised  this  victory  by  sparing  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet, 
and  so  showed  his  regard  for  literature.  The  drastic  treatment 
of  Thebes  awed  the  other  states,  induding  Athens,  into  dodle 
submi^on.     Alexander  was,  however,  afraid  of  free  speech. 
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^i^  JT°»??  *»^ '"^der  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
^ttnr^  *^  ''^°''  ^  *^«^  The  men  were  givwTup 
wwe  spared.    Greece  paafied.  Alexander  centred  his  energies 

his  friISrVi,!i^°"'.*"''  apportioned  the  revenues  among 

*S!Str  JSJl'^tt^"*  S'/*''  ^  "•^-  334.  at  the  head  of 

*h^  ^T,       .  HeUespont.   steering  his  own  craft  over 
the  corn*;  foUowed  by  the  Greexs  en  rouU  for  W     AmvS 

mtr:?^tte  SghJi  5^"'  ">'  p^*^  °*^-  '^^-^  *o  *»•• 

AsS?c'Ze*l?tl"J',.'^*"**^  "'^"*  **^y  '"««'  »>«"»  the 
n^m^i  ♦  L  ^  Hellespont,  and  here  Alexander  achieved 
a  a.mplete  victory,  but  not  without  loss.  No  fewer  than  twS 
five  of  his  royal  guard  feU  in  the  fray,  and  the  famo^Stor 
^^  was  employed  to  erect  brazen  statues  io7^^^, 
t^ltt^,  ^  ^"*"^*'  ^°*  *^^  l^'^dred  suits  of  aS 
l^^o'  W.  ^,r"'"^  *»""^*^*y  °*  P^*t«'  ^th  other  trca^ 
^'  vfu  ^*  ™°*^''^'  **»  ^hom  he  was  much  attachTl 
Md  with  whom  he  continually  corresponded.    ftocS  to 

^^^n  °^^  wttt^r^  ^^^y^°  revive  ^SoS 
^Mtion    after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 

^twt"^^  °*'"'  °J  ^^'^•^  '^^^t^''^-  and  with  so  much 
SS^  ^^tiThJ  T  ?'  T^^^^i^^  '"aster  of  Asia  Minor. 
^L^       J    J,®  ^^^''  ^""^^  their  ancient  popular  in' 

to  retam  thm  own  laws,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute. 

^TL     IL        J??'f^t'™«  ^^^  had  assembled  a  vast 
ao.  sss.    army,  which  was  moving  with  great  pomp  and  cir 

^r*"?he*rot^r  T^  ^^°^^  ^"P^^  °^^^^ 
power.    The  two  armies  met  near  a  town  caUed  Issus.  in  Cilicia 

where  toe  Persians  were  defeated  with  great  loss     Dmi  S 

the  flight,  and  the  fugitives  were  cut  down  in  great  nTiTbeS^ 

jMn^hT**.^?  f  ^^"^  '^P^"  *h«  fi^Jd.    MudTtreasure  fS 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  after  this  battle,  and  among  the 

SfrthTT  •?"  r ^^'  ^'  *^°  daughters.  ^  if fiS 
son  of  the  fugitive  king.     Alexander  treated  these  unhappy 
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kuUM  with  all  the  court«y  which  me  would  expect  from  a 
strong  man  who  showed  so  much  respect  for  his  own  mother. 
After  this  he  took  the  dty  of  Damascus,  and  after  seven  months' 
siege  Tyi«,  and  then  Gasa.  in  Palestine.  Turning  into  Egypt,  he 
went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  by  way  of  amstmctive 
enterprise  founded  the  dty  of  Alexandria.  A  year  later  he  was 
lace  to  face  with  Darius  once  more,  and  at  Arbela  he  dedded 
the  fate  of- the  Persian  empire. 

AlMu    Napoleon  selected  Alexander  as  one  of  the  seven 

B.a  Ml.  greatest  generals  whose  cords  history  has  handed 
down  to  us,  and  f rim  the  study  of  wl .  campaigns  the  jmndples 
of  war  may  be  learned.  The  critique  uf  the  greatest  conqueror 
of  nK>dem  times  <«  the  military  career  of  the  great  conqueror  of 
the  old  world  is  no  less  graphic  than  true. 

"  Alexand^  crossed  tlw  Dardanelles,  334  B.C.,  with  an  army 
of  about  forty  thousand  men,  of  which  one-eighth  was 
cavahy ;  he  forced  the  passage  of  tlM  Granicus  in  opposition 
to  an  army  under  Memnon,  the  Greek,  who  commanded  for 
Darius  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  he  spent  ihe  whole  of  the  year 
333  in  establishing  his  'power  in  Asia  Blinor.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  Greek  colonists,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders 
of  the  Bkck  Sea,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Smyrna. 
Ephesus.  Tarsus.  Miletus,  etc.  The  kings  of  Persia  lef  their 
provinces  and  towns  to  be  governed  acco  ding  to  thei  own 
particular  laws.  Their  empi-j  was  a  union  of  confederated 
states,  and  did  not  form  om  nation ;  this  facilitated  its  con- 
quest. As  Alexander  only  wished  for  the  throne  of  the 
monarch,  he  easily  effected  the  change,  by  respecting  the 
customs,  manners,  and  laws  of  the  ^jeople.  who  experioiced 
no  change  in  their  condition. 

"  In  the  year  33a  he  met  with  Darius  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  who  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Tarsus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Issas.  in  the  province  of  Cilida.  He 
defeated  him,  entered  Syria,  took  Damascus,  which  con- 
tained a!l  the  riches  of  the  Great  King,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tyre.  This  superb  metropoUs  of  the  commerce  ol  the 
world  detained  him  nine  months.  He  took  Gaza  after  a  siege 
of  two  months ;  crossed  the  Dewrt  in  seven  days ;  entered 
Pelusium  and  Memphis,  and  founded  Alexandria.  In  less  than 
two  years,  after  two  battles  and  four  or  five  sieges,  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea  frmn  Phasis  to  Byzantiiun,  those  of  the  Medi- 
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temnean  m  far  u  Alexandria,  all  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and 
Egypt  had  mbmitted  to  hit  arms. 

"In  331  he  repasMd  the  Dewrt,  encamped  in  Tvie, 
racroMed  Syria,  entered  Damascui,  pasted  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  defeated  Darius  on  the  field  of  Arbela,  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  still  stronger  army  than  that  which 
he  commanded  on  the  Issus,  and  Babylon  opened  her  gates 
to  him.  In  330  he  overran  Susa,  and  took  that  dty.  Perse- 
polis,  and  Pasargada,  wliich  contained  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 
In  339  he  directed  his  course  northward,  entered  Ecbatana, 
and  extended  his  conquesU  to  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian, 
punished  ^^essus,  the  cowardly  assassin  of  Darius,  penetrated 
mto  Scythia,  and  subdued  the  Scythians.  In  318  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Oxus,  received  sixteen  thousand  recruits 

from  ^Macedonia,  and  re- 
duced the  neighbouring 
people  to  subjection.  In 
337  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
vanquished  Poms  in  a 
pitched  battle,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  treated  him 
as  a  king.  He  contem- 
plated passing  the  Ganges, 
but  his  army  refused.  He 
sailed  down  the  Indus,  in 
the  year  326,  with  eight 
hundred  vessels ;  having 
arrived  at  the  ocean,  he  sent 
Nearchus  with  a  fleet  to  run 
along  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  325  he  took  sixty  days 
I  in  crossing  from  Gedrosia. 
entered  Keraunania,  re- 
turned to  Pasargada,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Susa,  and 
married  Statira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Darius.  In  32^  he  marched  once  more  to  the  north, 
passi-d  Ecbatana,  and  terminated  his  career  at  Babylon." 


Alkxandbk  thb  Grkat. 
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The  Wars  of  Alexander  the  Great 


The  enduring  importance  of  Alexander's  conquests,  says 
Sir  Edward  Creasey,  from  whose  work  these  particulars  are 
taken,  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  duration  of  his  own  Ufe 
and  empire,  or  even  by  the  diuration  of  the  kingdoms  which 
his  generals  after  his  death  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  that 
mighty  dominion.  In  every  region  of  the  world  that  he  tra- 
versed, Alexander  planted  Greek  settlements,  and  founded 
cities,  in  the  populations  of  which  the  Greek  element  at  once 
asserted  its  predominance.  Among  his  successors,  the  Seleu- 
ddae  and  the  Ptolemies  imitated  their  great  captain  in  blending 
schemes  of  dvihsation,  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  Uterary 
and  scientific  research  with  all  their  enterprises  of  military 
aggrandisement,  and  with  all  their  systems  of  civil  adminis- 
tration. Such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  Greek  genius,  so 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  a^imilatir.g  was  the  culti- 
vation which  it  introduced,  that,  within  thirty  years  after 
Alexander  crossed  the  Hellesponf,  the  language,  the  hterature, 
and  the  arts  of  Hellas,  enforced  and  promoted  by  the  arms  of 
semi-Hellenic  Macedon,  predominated  in  every  country  from 
the  shores  of  that  sea  to  the  Indian  waters. 

Arbela,  the  city  which  has  furnished  its  name  to  the 
decisive  battle  that  gave  Asia  to  Alexander,  lies  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  actual  scene  of  conflict.  The  Uttle  village 
then  named  Gaugamela,  dose  to  the  spot  where  the  armies 
met,  is  situate  in  one  of  the  wide  plains  that  he  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  A  few  undulating 
hilli  ks  .  iversify  the  surface  of  this  sandy  track ;  but  the  ground 
is  g  leraf  level,  and  admirably  quaUfied  for  the  evolutions 
of  caval  y  and  also  calculated  to  give  the  larger  of  two  armies 
the  full  advantage  of  numerical  superiority.  The  Persian  king 
had  wisely  selected  this  region  for  the  third  and  dedsive  en- 
counter between  his  forces  and  the  invaders.  The  previous 
defeats  of  his  troops,  however  severe  they  had  been,  were  not 
looked  upon  as  irreparable.  The  Granicus  had  been  fought  by 
his  generals  rashly  and  without  mutual  concert.  And,  though 
Darius  himself  had  commanded  and  been  beaten  at  Issus,  that 
defeat  might  be  attributed  to  the  disadvantageous  nature  of 
the  ground ;  where,  cooped  up  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  sea,  the  numbers  of  the  Persians  confused  and 
dogged  alike  the  general's  skill  and  the  soldiers'  prowess,  so 
that  their  very  strength  became  their  weakness.    Here,  on  the 
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broad  plains  of  Kurdistan,  there  was  scope  for  Asia's  largest 
host  to  array  its  lines,  to  wheel,  to  skirmish,  to  condense  or 
«q)a^d  ite  squadrons,  to  manoeuvre,  and  to  charge  at  wiU. 
bhould  Alexander  and  his  scanty  band  dare  to  plunge  into 
that  hvmg  sea  of  war,  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 

The  position  of  the  Persian  king  near  Mesopotamia  was 
chosen  with  great  mihtary  skill.     It  was  certain  that  Alex- 
ander on  his  return  from  Egypt  must  march  northward  along 
the  Syrian  coast,   before  he  attacked  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Persian  empire.     A  direct  eastward  march  from  the 
lower  part  of  Palestine  across  the  great  Syrian  Desert  was 
then,  as  now.  utterly  impracticable.    Marching  eastward  from 
byna.  Alexander  would,   on   crossing  the  Euphrates,   arrive 
at  the  vast  Mesopotamian  plains.     The  wealthy  capitals  of 
the  empire    Babylon.  Susa.  and  Persepohs.  would  then  he 
to  lus  south ;   and  if  he  marched  down  through  Mesopotamia 
to  attack  them,  Darius  might  reasonably  hope  to  foUow  the 
Maceaomans  with  his  immense  force  of  cavalry,  and  without 
even  nsbng  a  pitched  battle,  to  harass  and  finally  overwhelm 
them.    If.  on  the  contrary.  Alexander  should  defer  his  march 
against  Babylon,  and  first  seek  an  encounter  with  the  Persian 
army,  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris  in  this  latitude 
"^^  fgjly  advantageous  for  such  an  army  as  Darius  commanded  ; 
and  he  had  dose  m  his  rear  the  mountainous  districts  of  northern 
Media,  where  he  himself  had  in  early  life  been  satrap,  where  he 
had  acqmred  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  and  where 
he  justly  expected  to  find  loyalty  to  his  person,  and  a  safe 
refuge  m  case  of  defeat. 

Alexander  crossed  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  Aman.  copying  from  the  journals  of  the  Macedonian 
officers,  states  to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  thousand  horse.  It  was  whoUy  composed  of  veteran 
troops  m  the  highest  possible  state  of  equipment  and  disciphne 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  leader,  and  full  of  confidenc^ 
m  his  mihtary  genius  and  his  victorious  destiny. 

The  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx  formed  the  main  strength 

?  *^'  "Jf^^'y-  ™'  *°'*^  ^^^  *^«"  ^^'^d  and  organised  by  his 
father  Philip,  who  on  his  accession  to  the:Macedonian  throne 
needed  a  numerous  and  quickly  formed  army,  and  who  by 
lengthening  the  spear  of  the  ordinary  Greek  phalanx,  and  in- 
creasmg  the  depth  of  the  files,  brought  the  tactic  of  armed 
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masses  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  which  it  was  capable  with 
such  materials  as  he  possessed.  He  formed  his  men  sixteen 
deep,  and  placed  in  their  grasp  the  sarissa,  as  the  Macedonian 
pike  was  called,  which  was  fom--and-twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  when  couched  for  action,  reached  eighteen  feet  in  front 
of  the  soldier  ;  so  that,  as  a  space  of  about  two  feet  was  allowed 
between  the  ranks,  the  spears  of  the  five  files  beliind  him  pro- 
jected in  advance  of  each  front-rank  man.  The  phalangite 
soldier  was  fully  equipped  in  the  defensive  armour  of  the  regular 
Greek  infantry.  And  thus  the  phalanx  presented  a  ponderous 
and  bristhng  mass,  which,  as  long  as  its  order  was  kept  compact, 
was  sure  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  Under  Alexander  the 
phalanx  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
who  were  divided  into  six  brigades  of  three  thousand  each. 
These  were  again  subdivided  into  regiments  and  companies ; 
and  the  men  were  carefully  trained  to  wheel,  to  face  about, 
to  take  more  ground,  or  to  close  up,  as  the  emergencies  of  the 
battle  required.  Alexander  also  arrayed,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  regiments  of  his  phalangites,  troops  armed  in  a  different 
manner  which  could  prevent  their  Une  from  being  pierced, 
and  their  companies  taken  in  flank,  when  the  nature  of  the 
ground  prevented  a  close  formation  ;  and  which  could  be  with- 
drawn, when  a  favourable  opportunity  arrived  for  closing  up 
the  phalanx  or  any  of  its  brigades  for  a  charge,  or  when  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  to  receive  cavalry. 

Besides  the  phalanx,  Alexander  had  a  force  of  infantry  who 
were  called  shield-bearers,  six  thousand  strong,  and  several 
bodies  of  Greek  regular  infantry;  besides  archers,  shngers, 
and  javeUn-men,  who  fought  also  with  broadsword  and  target. 
The  main  strength  of  his  cavaky  consisted  in  two  chose  corps 
of  cuirassiers,  one  Macedonian,  and  one  ThessaUan,  each  of 
which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  strong.  They  were  provided 
with  long  lances  and  heavy  swords,  and  horse  as  weU  as  man 
was  fully  equipped  with  defensive  armour.  Other  regiments  of 
regular  cavahy  were  less  heavily  armed,  and  there  were  several 
bodies  of  light  horsemen,  whom  Alexander's  conquests  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  had  enabled  him  to  mount  superbly. 

A  little  before  the  end  of  August  Alexander  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  a  small  corps  of  Persian  cavalry 
under  Mazseus  retiring  before  him.  Alexander  was  too  prudent 
to  march  down  through  the  Mesopotamian  deserts,  and  con- 
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tinned  to  advance  eastward  with  the  intention  of  passing  the 
Tigns.  and  then,  if  he  was  unable  to  find  Darius  and  bring  him 
to  action,  of  marching  southward  on  the  left  side  of  that  river 
along  the  skirts  of  a  mountainous  district,  where  his  men  would 
sufTer  less  from  heat  and  thirst,  and  where  provisions  would  be 
more  abundant. 

Darius,  finding  that  his  adversary  was  not  to  be  enticed 
mto  the  march  through  Mesopotamia  against  his  capital,  de- 
termmed  to  remain  on  the  battle-ground,  which  he  had  chosen 


Greek  Phalanx. 

on  the  left  of  the  Tigris ;  where,  if  his  enemy  met  a  defeat  or 
a  check,  the  destruction  of  the  invaders  would  be  certain  with 
two  such  rivers  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  in  their  rear. 
The  Persian  king  availed  himself  .o  the  utmost  of  every  ad- 
vantage in  his  power.  He  caused  a  large  space  of  ground  to  be 
carefuUy  leveUed  for  the  operation  of  his  scythe-armed  chariots  • 
and  he  deposited  his  mUitary  stores  in  the  strong  town  of  Arbela' 
about  twenty  miles  in  his  rear. 

On  learning  that  Darius  was  with  a  large  army  on  the  left 
of  ihe  Tigris,  Alexander  hurried  forward,  crossed  that  river 
without  opposition,  and  marched  for  four  days  down  its  left 
bank. 
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On  the  fourth  day  his  advanced  guard  reported  that  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavahy  was  in  iight.  He  instantly  formed  his 
anny  in  order  for  battle,  and  directing  them  to  advance  steadily, 
he  rode  forward  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
charged  the  Persian  horse  whom  he  found  before  him.  This 
was  a  mere  reconnoitring  party,  and  they  broke  and  fled  im- 
mediately; but  the  Macedonians  made  some  prisoners,  and 
from  them  Alexander  found  that  Barius  was  posted  only  a 
few  miles  off,  and  learned  the  strength  of  the  army  that  he 
had  with  him.  On  receiving  this  news,  Alexander  halted, 
and  gave  his  men  repose  for  four  days,  so  that  they  should 
go  into  action  fresh  and  vigorous.  He  also  fortified  his  camp, 
and  deposited  in  it  all  his  military  stores,  and  all  his  sick  and 
disabled^soldiers ;  intending  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  serviceable  part  of  his  am^  perfectly  unencumbered. 
After  this  halt,  he  moved  forward,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  the  enemy,  and  attacking  them  at 
break  of  day.  About  half-way  between  the  camps  there  were 
some  undulations  of  the  ground,  which  concealed  the  two 
armies  from  each  other's  view.  But,  on  Alexander  arriving 
at  their  summit,  he  saw  by  the  early  light,  the  Persian  host 
arrayed  before  him;  and  he  probably  also  observed  traces 
of  some  engineering  operation  having  been  carried  on  along 
part  of  the  ground  in  front  of  them.  Not  knowing  that  these 
marks  had  been  caused  by  the  Persians  having  levelled  the 
ground  for  the  free  use  of  their  war-chariots,  Alexander  sus- 
pected that  hidden  pitfalls  had  been  prepared  with  a  view  of 
disordering  the  approach  of  his  cavahy.  He  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  advance  farther 
till  the  battle-ground  had  been  carefully  -iurveyed. 

Alexander  halted  his  army  on  the  heights;  and  taking 
with  him  some  light-armed  infantry  and  some  cavahry,  he 
passed  part  of  the  day  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  and  ob- 
serving the  nature  of  the  ground  which  he  had  to  fight 
on.  Darius  wisely  refrained  from  moving  from  his  position 
to  attack  the  Macedonians  on  the  eminences  which  they  oc- 
cupied, and  the  two  annies  remained  until  night  without  molest- 
ing each  other. 

The  morning  dawned  slowly  to  their  wearied  watching,  and 
the  Persianjhost  heard  the  note  of  the  Macedonian  trumpet 
soimding  to  arms,  and  saw  King  Alexander's  forces  descend 
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from  their  tents  on  the  heights,  and  form  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  plam. 

There  was  deep  need  of  skiU,  as  weU  as  of  valour,  on  Alex- 
ander s  side  ;  and  few  battlefields  have  witnessed  more  consum- 
mate generalship  than  was  now  displayed  by  the  Macedonian 
tang.    Conspicuous  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  armour,  and  by  tho 
ch(^n  band  of  officers  who  were  round  his  person.  Alexander 
took  his  own  station,  as  his  custom  was.  in  the  right  wing,  at 
the  head  of  his  cavahy ;    and  when  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  battle  were  complete,  and  his  generals  were  fuUy  instructed 
how  to  act  m  each  probable  emergency,  he  began  to  lead  his 
men  towards  the  enemy. 
It  was  ever  nis  custom  to  expose  his  life  freely  in  battle 

Thnw  ""«  f  t  *^'  P^"^"^  '^^^  °*  Ws  great  ancestor 
AchiUes.  But  he  never  suffered  the  ardour  of  the  soldier  to 
make  him  lose  the  coohiess  of  the  general 

.ffSi^**  r^f'"^  ^i  ^^"  ^^""^^  ^y  *^«  P^^i^  king  on  the 
effects  of  the  scythe-bearing  chariots.  It  was  designed  to 
launch  these  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  to  follow 

wouT/fi'nH^^K^  ^^T  '?^^*  °^  "^^^^  ^"**  "  ^^  hoped 
would  find  the  ranfc:  of  the  spearmen  disordered  by  the  nish 

of  the  chanots   and  e.  sily  destroy  this  most  formidable  part 
of  Alexaiider  s  force.    In  front,  therefore,  of  the  Persian  centre 
where  Danus  took  his  station,  and  which  it  was  supposed 
the  phalanx  would  attack,  the  ground  had  been  carefully  levelled 
and  smoothed   so  as  to  allow  the  chariots  to  charge  over  it 
with  their  full  sweep  and  speed.     As  the  Macedonian  army 
approached  the  Persian.  Alexander  found  that  the  front  of 
his  whole  hne  barely  equalled  the  front  of  the  Persian  centre 
so  that  he  was  outflanked  on  his  right  by  the  entire  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  their  entire  right  wing  on  his  left.     His 
tactics  were  to  assail  some  one  point  of  the  hostile  army   and 
gam  a  decisive  advantage  ;  while  he  refused,  as  far  as  possible 
the  encounter  along  the  rest  of  the  line.    He  therefore  inclined 
his  order  of  march  to  the  right,  so  as  to  enable  his  right  wing  and 
centre  to  come  into  collision  with  the  enemy  on  as  favoiu-able 
terms  as  possible,  though  the  manoeuvre  might  in  some  respect 
compromise  his  left.  ^ 

1  The  effect  of  this  oblique  movement  was  to  bring  the  phalanx 
^d  his  own  wing  nearly  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  ground  which 
the  Persians  had  prepared  for  the  operations  of  th'        riots  • 
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and  Darius,  fearing  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  arm  against  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Macedonian  force,  ordered  thfr. 
Scythian  and  Bactrian  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  m  advance 
on  his  extreme  left,  to  charge  round  upon  Alexanders  nght 
wing,  and  check  its  further  lateral  progress.  Against  these 
assaUants  Alexander  sent,  from  his  second  line.  Menidass 
cavalry  As  these  proved  too  few  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  Ariston  also  from  the  second  line  with  his 
Ught  horse,  and  Qeander  with  his  foot,  in  support  of  Menidas. 
•nie  Bactrians  and  Scythians  now  began  to  give  way,  but  Danus 
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reinforced  them  by  the  mass  of  Bactrian  cavalry  from  his  mam 
line,  and  an  obstinate  cavalry  fight  now  took  place.  The  Bac- 
trians and  Scythians  were  numerous,  and  were  better  armed 
than  the  horsemen  under  Menidas  and  Ariston ;  and  the  loss 
at  first  was  heaviest  on  the  Macedonian  side.  But  still  the 
European  cavahy  stood  the  charge  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  last, 
by  their  superior  discipline,  and  by  acting  in  squadrons  that 
supported  each  other,  instead  of  fighting  in  a  confused  mass^hke 
the  barbari.'ins.  the  Macedonians  broke  their  adversanes,  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.  . 

Darius  now  directed  the  scythe-armed  chariots  to  be  driven 
against  Alexander's  horse-guards  and  the  phalanx ;   but  they 
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Alexander  and  the  Body  of  Darius. 

From  a  drawing  by  Gordon  Browne. 
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Iw-nT^^'r^  ineffective  by  the  light-armed  troops  whom 
wSt  had  speaally  appointed  for  the  service,  and  who. 
wounding  the  horses  a.id  drivers  with  their  missUe  weapons 

^L'^T^  '?°"fi'*\'°  *"  *°  ^*  **»«  *^*<=«^  °^  «e««  the  rdns. 
marred  the  mtended  charge  ;  and  the  few  chariots  that  reached 
the  phalanx  passed  harmlessly  through  the  intervals  which  the 
spearmen  opened  for  them,  and  were  easUy  captured  in  the 

hJI  "TJ^V*"^  ■'^**'*'  ''''''^'y  ^^  "^ow.  for  the  second 
r^nll  u       *f  .1?*^*  Alexander's  extreme  right,  and  moved 
round  It.  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  flank  of  his  army.    At 
the  critical  moment  Aretes,  with  his  horsemen  from  Alex- 
anders  second  Lne.  dashed  on  the  Persian  squadrons  when 
their  own   flanks   were   exposed   by  this  evolution.     While 
Alexander  thus  met  and  baffled  all  the  flanking  attacks  of 
the  enemy  with  troops  brought  up  from  his  second  line,  he 
kept  his  own  norse-guards  and  the  rest  of  the  front  line  of  his 
wmg  fresh,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  decisive  blow.    This  soon  came.    A  large 
body  of  horse,  who  were  posted  on  the  Persian  left  wing  near^t 
to  the  centre,  qmtted  their  station,  and  rode  off  to  help  their 
comrades  in  the  cavalry  fight,  that  stiU  was  going  on  at  the 
Ir^l^  "*^      of  AlexMider's  wing  against  the  detachments 
from  his  second  hne.    This  made  a  huge  gap  in  the  Persian 
array,  and  mto  this  space  Alexander  instantly  dashed  with 
his  guard ;   and  then  pressing  towards  his  left,  he  soon  began 
to  make  havoc  in  the  left  flank  of  the  Persian  centre.    The 
shield-bearing  mfantry  now  charged  also  among  the  reeling 
mass^  of  the  Asiatics  ;  and  five  of  the  brigades  of  the  phalanx 
with  the  irresistible  might  of  their  sarissas.  bore  down  the  Greek 
mercenanes  of  Daiius.  and  dug  their  way  through  the  Persian 
centre.    In  the  early  part  of  the  battle  Darius  had  shpwn  skiU 
and  energy ;   and  he  now  for  some  time  encouraged  his  men 
by  voice  and  example,  to  keep  firm.    But  the  lances  of  Alex- 
ander s  cavalry,  and  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  now  gleamed  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him.    His  charioteer  was  struck  down  by  a  javelin 
at  las  side ;  anc      last  Darius's  nerve  faUed  him ;  and,  descend- 
mg  from  his  chai.  ..  he  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  and  gaUoped 
from  the  plam. 

Alexander's  operations  M-ith  his  right  and  centre  had  exposed 
ms  left  to  an  immensely  preponderating  force  of  the  enemy. 
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Pannenio  kept  out  of  action  at  long  at  potsible ;  but  Maseot. 
who  oommanded  the  Penian  right  wing,  advanced  against  him. 
completely  outflanked  him,  and  prnied  him  severely  with 
reiterated  charges  by  superior  numbers.  Seeing  the  distress  ^ 
of  Parroenio's  wing,  Simmias,  who  commanded  the  sixth  brigade 
of  the  phalanx,  which  was  next  to  the  left  wing,  did  not  advance 
with  the  other  brigades  in  the  great  charge  upon  the  Persian 
centre,  but  kept  back  to  cover  Parmenio's  troops  on  their  right 
flank ;  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been  completely  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army.  By  so  doing, 
Simmias  had  unavoidably  opened  a  gap  in  the  Macedonian 
left  centre :  and  a  large  column  of  Indian  and  Persian  horse, 
from  the  Persian  right  centre,  had  galloped  forward  through 
tliis  interval,  and  right  through  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian 
second  line.  Instead  of  then  wheeling  round  upon  Parmenio, 
or  upon  the  rear  of  Alexander's  conquering  wing,  the  Indian 
and  Persian  cavalry  rode  straight  on  to  the  Macedonian  camp, 
overpowered  the  Thradans  who  were  left  i-n  charge  of  it.  and 
began  to  plunder.  This  wa?  stopped  by  t  phalangite  troops 
of  the  second  line,  who,  after  the  enemy's  horsemen  had  rushed 
by  them,  faced  about,  countermarched  upon  the  camp,  killed 
many  of  the  Indians  and  Persians  in  the  act  of  plundering,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  ride  of!  again.  Just  at  this  crisis  Alexander 
had  been  recalled  from  his  pursuit  of  Darius,  by  tidings  of  the 
distress  of  Parmenio,  and  of  his  inability  to  bear  up  any  longer 
against  the  hot  attacks  of  Maaweus.  Taking  his  horse-guards 
witl  him,  Alexander  rode  towards  the  part  of  the  field  where 
his  left  wing  was  fighting  ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  encountered 
the  Persian  and  Indian  cavalry,  on  their  return  from  his 

camp. 

These  men  now  saw  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  was  to 
cut  theii  way  through ;  and  in  one  huge  column  they  charged 
desperately  upon  the  Macedonians.  There  was  here  a  close 
hand-to-hand  fight,  which  lasted  some  time,  and  sixty  of  the 
royal  horse-guards  fell,  and  three  generals,  who  fought  dose  to 
Alexander's  side,  were  wounded.  At  length  the  Macedonian 
disdpline  and  viJour  again  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Persian  and  Indian  horsemen  were  cut  down ;  some  few  only 
surceeded  in  breaking  through  and  riding  away.  Relieved  of 
these  obstinate  enemies,  Alexander  again  formed  his  horse- 
giuurds,  ai"d  led  them  towards  Pannenio ;  but  that  general  also 
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It  «»r«f'  !?  J       ^nttn  army  was  in  full  flight. 
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tjo.  Th«  I^acecbemonUu  revolt  agaiMi  th«  Mmcedonian  power ;  are 
day  Aiitipster.    Aleunder'i  rkerojr  and  their  king  Agii  nib  in  the 

3J»-U7.  Having  conqwred  Otrioa,  Aksaoder  nMUch«  thfonfch  BactriaM, 
lalcuig  Bactra,  ih«  chief  city,  craaeet  the  Oxm,  and  advancet  to  Maialiaiida 
(Saniareand).  lo  replace  the  low  of  hones,  obtain  •upplice,  and  to  enforce  the 
•ubmiHion  of  Tranioiiana.     In  Margiana  he  founds  another  Aleiandria. 

337,  396.  Alexander  marehei  through  Affghanbtan  to  the  Punjaub.  Defeats 
Porat.  His  troops  refuse  to  march  towards  the  Ganges,  and  he  conmcnoea  the 
descent  of  the  Indus.  On  his  march  he  attaclis  and  subdues  several  Indian 
tribes,  among  others  the  Malli  i  in  the  styrming  of  whose  capital  (Mooltan)  he 
to  severeljr  wounded.     He  l«ads  the  army  back  across  Scinde  and  Beloochistan. 

324.  Alesander  returns  to  Babylon. 

jaj.  Aleiandcf  dies  at  Babylon.  The  Athenians  and  others  take  up  arms  to 
shMce  off  the  domination  of  Macedon.  They  are  at  first  successful,  but  at  length 
Antipater  prevails  over  t^  ^m. 

317-389.  Agathocles  is  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  and  carries  on  repeated  wars  with 
the  Carthaginians  t  in  the  course  of  which  (311)  he  invades  Africa,  and  reduces 
the  Carthaginians  to  great  distresa. 

306.  After  a  long  series  of  wars  with  each  other,  and  after  all  the  heirs  of 
/lesander  had  been  murdered,  his  principal  surviving  generals  assume  the  title 
of  king,  each  over  the  provinces  which  he  has  occupied.  The  four  chief  among 
them  were  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus.  Antipater  was  now 
dead,  and  his  son  Cawander  succeeded  to  his  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

301.  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  defeat  Antigonus  at  Ipsus.  Antigonus  is  killed 
in  the  battle. 

39a  Rome  having  thoroughly  subdued  the  Samnites  and  the  EUnscans  and 
defoited  Pyrrhus  becomes  mutreu  of  all  Italy  from  the  Rubicon  to  ttie  StraiU 
of  Messina. 

aSa  Seleucus,  the  last  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  assassinated. 

364.  The  First  Punic  War  begins. 

319.  The  storming  of  Saguntnm. 

318.  The  Second  Punic  War  begins. 

l^h*-  The  Third  Punic  War. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR 

B.C.  364 

^Z\ut  i"fl^:^  «"*  "P  »"8«ther  on  opposite 
«d«  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  many  yeara^hey 
waged  war  against  each  other  with  great  vigour  iJd 
varying  success,  but  in  th^  .nH  ♦!..  i>r_-_-  '5°""^  ?"*? 


_o_  „„.  »ga„,s,  cacn  otner  with  great  vigour  and 

RC.  m  ^7'"«  »"<^.  bt.t  in  the  end  the  RomansZZph^ 

and  Carthage  was  utterly  destroyed.  "™"P'^M 


and  Carthage  was  utterly  destroyed 
TheTwere  of  dZ"'  T'*^"'"  ""^  ^•^~n>«>t  between  then, 

was  no  mutual  disposition  to  minimise  difficulties 

h^d^e^t.^    T"*  r'f  ^7  ^^^^  P^"*^'^*'^"  °'  the  interlts  they 
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and  in  due  course  reaped  the  advantages  of  their  wider  know- 
ledge and  superior  skill.  Here  they  increased  and  multiplied 
and  founded  a  new  city,  which  they  called  New  Carthage  and 
which  they  fortified  and  garrisoned  and  made  the  centre  of  their 
operations  in  Spain.    Tliis  city  is  called  Carthagena  to  this  day. 

Thus  Carthage  became  a  great  commercial  and  maritime 
power.  They  had  besides  the  merchant  vessels  which  belonged 
to  private  individuals,  great  ships  of  war  which  belonged 
to  the  State.  These  vessels  were  called  galleys,  and  were  rowed 
by  oarsmen,  tier  above  tier,  there  being  sometimes  four  and  even 
five  rows  of  oars.  They  had  armies,  too,  drawn  from  different 
countries  as  they  excelled  in  different  modes  of  warfare.  The 
Numideans  supplied  them  with  their  famous  horsemen.  The 
Balearic  Isles  provided  them  with  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
sling,  and  Spain  furnished  them  with  excellent  infantry. 

The  tendency  of  the  various  nations  to  adopt  and  cultivate 
different  modes  of  warfare  was  far  greater,  in  ancient  times,  than 
now.  Tne  Balearic  Isles,  in  fact,  received  their  name  from  the 
Greek  word  haUein,  which  means  to  throw  with  a  sling.  The 
youth  there  were  trained  to  perfection  in  the  use  of  th:  >  weapon 
from  a  very  early  age.  It  is  said  that  mothers  used  to  practise 
the  plan  of  putting  the  bread  for  their  boys'  breakfast  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  high  above  their  heads,  and  not  allow  them 
to  have  their  food  to  eat  until  they  could  bring  it  down  with  a 
stone  thrown  from  a  sling. 

Rome  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  some  wanderers  from 
Troy,  and  it  grew,  for  a  long  time,  silently  and  slowly.  One 
region  after  another  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was  merged  in  the 
Roman  state.  They  formed  a  population  which  was,  in  the 
main,  stationary  and  agricultural.  They  tilled  the  fields  ;  they 
hunted  the  wild  beasts;  they  raised  great  flocks  and  herds. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  race  possessed  of  a  very  refined  and 
superior  organisation,  which,  in  its  development,  gave  rise 
to  a  character  of  firmness,  energy,  and  force,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  has  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  Carthaginians  had  sagacity— the  Romans  called  it  cunning 
— and  activity,  enterprise,  and  wealth.  Their  rivals,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  characterised  by  genius,  courage,  and  strength, 
giving  rise  to  a  certain  calm  and  indomitable  resolution  and 
energy,  which  has  since,  in  every  age,  been  strongly  associated, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  very  word  Roman. 
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The  progress  of  nations  was  much  more  slow  in  ancient  days 
than  now.  and  these  two  rival  empires  continued  their  gradual 
growth  and  extension,  each  on  its  own  side  of  the  great  <-  < 
which  divided  them,  for  five  hundred  years,  before  they  cai  -.v 
into  colhsion.  At  last,  however,  the  coUision  came.  It  original- d 
in  the  following  way  : — 

The  island  of  Sicily  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  the  Strait  of  Messina.  This  strait  derives  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Messina,  which  is  situated  upon  it.  on  the  Sicilian 
side.  Opposite  Messina,  on  the  Itahan  side,  there  was  a  town 
named  Rhegium.  Now  it  happened  that  both  these  towns  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  lawless  bodies  of  soldiery  The 
Romans  came  and  delivered  Rhegium,  and  punished  the  soldiers 
who  had  seized  it  very  severely.  The  Sicilian  authorities  ad- 
vanced to  the  deliverance  of  Messina.  The  troops  there,  finding 
themselves  thus  threatened,  sent  to  the  Romans  to  say  that 
If  they,  the  Romans,  would  come  and  protect  them,  they  would 
deliver  Messina  into  their  hands. 

Tlie         The  contest  for  Messina  was  the  cause  of  the  first 

llgfat     Punic  War.    The  Romans  displayed  their  wonderful 

I»      energy,  power  of  organisation,  and  indomitable  spirit 

«e«toa.  from  the  first.    They  knew  their  weakness  as  well  as 

B.O.  260.  their  strength,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  repair 

their  deficiencies.    The  power  of  Carthage  rested  mainly  upon 

her  command  of  the  seas,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  covered 

with  her  powerful  galleys.    The  Romans  had  not  a  ship  nor  a 

sailor,  and  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  con- 

striaction  of  a  navy.    1  hey  had  not  only  to  build  ships,  but  they 

had  to  learn  how  to  buUd  them,  and  they  had  not  even  a  model 

to  guide  them.    Fortune  favoured  them.    A  Carthaginian  galley 

was  blown  by  a  friendly  wind  upon  the  coast  of  Italy.    The 

Romans  seized  it,  examined  it,  measured  its  proportions,  noted 

the  method  of  its  construction,  feUed  trees,  hewed  timbers  and 

imitated  it. 

While  the  ships  were  building,  officers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose were  training  men  in  the  art  of  rowing,  on  shore.  Benches 
similar  to  those  they  would  occupy  on  board  their  ships  were 
arranged  on  the  ground  and  they  were  drilled  daily  in  the 
movements  and  action  of  rowers.  The  result  was,  that  within 
a  few  months,  the  Romans  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  of 
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five  banks  of  oars  ready  for  sea.  They  remained  in  harbour  for 
some  time,  however,  to  give  the  oarsmen  the  opportunity  of 
practising  on  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  land,  and  then  boldly 
put  to  sea  to  meet  the  Carthaginians. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Romans 
which  was  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  determined  resolution 
which  marked  all  their  conduct.  They  constructed  machines 
containing  grappling  irons,  which  they  mounted  on  the  prows 
of  their  vessels.  These  engines  were  so  contrived,  that  the 
moment  one  of  the  ships  bearing  them  should  encounter  a  vessel 
of  the  enemy,  the  grappling  irons  would  fall  upon  the  deck  of 
the  latter,  and  hold  the  two  firmly  together,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  either  escaping  from  the  other.  The  idea  that 
they  themselves  should  have  any  wish  to  withdraw  seemed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Their  only  fear  was  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian seamen  would  employ  their  superior  skill  and  experience  in 
naval  manoeuvres  in  making  their  escape.  Critics  have  always 
regarded  the  action  of  the  Romans  in  this  case  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  military  courage  and  resolution  which 
the  history  of  war  has  recorded.  An  army  of  landsmen  come 
down  to  the  seashore,  and,  scarcely  having  seen  a  ship,  undertake 
to  build  a  fleet,  and  go  out  to  attack  a  power  whose  navies 
cover  the  sea.  They  seize  a  wrecked  galley  of  their  enemies 
for  their  model ;  they  build  a  hundred  vessels  like  it ;  they 
practise  manoeuvres  for  a  short  time  in  port ;  and  then  go  forth 
to  meet  the  fleets  of  their  powerful  enemy,  with  grappling 
machines  to  hold  them,  fearing  nothing  but  the  possibility  of  their 
escape. 

The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Romans 
captured,  sunk,  destroyed  or  dispersed  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
which  was  brought  to  oppose  them.  They  took  the  prows  of  the 
ships  which  they  captured,  and  conveyed  them  to  Rome,  and 
built  what  is  called  a  rostral  pillar  of  them.  The  Roman  com- 
mander in  this  case  was  the  consul  Duilius.  The  rostral  column 
was  erected  in  his  honour. 

The         The  Roman  conunonwealth  was  governed  at  this 

Ckmsnl  time  by  a  senate,  who  made  the  laws,  and  by  two 

BoKOliiB.  supreme    executive    officers,    called    consuls.      The 

B.C.  256.  Roman  consuls,  in  time  of  war,  took  command  of  the 

armies.    The  name  of  the  consul  upon  whom  it  devolved  to 

carry  on  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  after  this  firet  great 
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victory,  was  Regulus,  and  his  name  has  been  celebrated  in  every 
age,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  adventures  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  his  untimely  fate.  How  far  the  stoiy  is  strictly  true  it 
is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  following  is  the  story,  as 
the  Roman  historians  relate  it : — 

When  Regulus  was  elected  consul  he  was  a  plain  man,  living 
simply  on  his  farm,  maintaining  himself  by  his  own  industry, 
and  evincing  no  ambition  or  pride.  His  feUow-citizens,  however, 
observed  those  qualities  of  mind  in  him  which  they  were  accus- 


RoMAN  War  Ship  (From  Bas  Relief). 

tomed  to  admire,  and  made  him  consul.  He  left  the  city  and 
took  command  of  the  army.  He  enlarged  the  fleet  to  more  than 
three  hundred  vessels.  He  put  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  on  board,  and  sailed  for  Africa.  One  or  two  years  had  been 
spent  in  making  these  preparations,  which  time  the  Cartha- 
gimans  had  improved  in  building  new  ships  ;  so  that,  when  the 
Romans  set  sail,  and  were  moving  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  they 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  larger  Carthaginian  fleet  assembled  to 
oppose  them.  Regulus  advanced  to  the  contest.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  beaten  as  before.  The  ships  which  were  not 
captured  or  destroyed  made  their  escape  in  aU  directions,  and 
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Regulus  went  on,  without  further  opposition,  and  landed  his 
forces  on  the  Carthaginian  shore.  He  encamped  as  soon  as  he 
landed,  and  sent  back  word  to  the  Roman  senate  asking  what 
was  next  to  be  done. 

The  senate,  considering  that  the  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
that  of  repulsing  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  now  past,  ordered 
Regulus  to  send  home  nearly  all  the  ships  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  army  and  to  proceed  to  Carthage  witn  the  rest. 

Regulus  advanced,  conquering  as  he  came.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  beaten  in  one  field  after  another,  and  were  reduced 
in  fact  to  the  last  extremity,  when  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  turned  the  scale.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  Greece,  with  a  Grecian  general  at  their  head,  troops 
which,  according  to  their  practice,  the  Carthaginians  had  hired 
to  fight  for  them,  and  whose  arrival  was  thus  timely.  These  were 
Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  were  of  the  same  race,  and  possessed 
the  same  Dualities,  as  the  Romans. 

The  newly  arrived  general,  Xanthippus,  evinced  at  once 
such  military  superiority,  that  the  Carthaginians  gave  him  the 
supreme  command.  He  marshalled  the  army,  accordingly,  for 
battle.  He  had  a  hundred  elephants  in  the  van.  They  were 
trained  to  rush  forward  and  trample  down  the  enemy.  He 
had  a  Greek  phalanx  in  the  centre,  which  was  a  close,  compact 
body  of  many  thousand  troops,  bristling  with  long,  iron-pointed 
spears  with  which  the  men  pressed  forward,  bearing  everything 
before  them.  Regulus  was  ready  to  meet  the  Carthaginians,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  with  his  reduced  forces  to  encounter  Greeks. 
His  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Nothmg 
could  exceed  the  excitement  and  exultation  in  the  city  when  they 
saw  Regulus,  and  five  hundred  Roman  soldiers,  brought  captive 
in.  A  few  days  before,  they  had  been  in  consternation  at  the 
imminent  danger  of  his  coming  in  as  a  ruthless  and  vindictive 
conqueror,  B.C.  255. 

The  Roman  senate  was  not  discouraged  by  this  disaster. 
They  fitted  out  new  armies,  and  the  war  went  on,  Regulus  being 
kept  all  the  time  at  Carthage  as  a  close  prisoner.  At  last  the 
Carthaginians  authorised  him  to  go  to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  com- 
missioner, to  propose  to  the  Romans  to  exchange  prisoners  and 
to  make  peace.  They  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that 
if  he  were  unsuccessful  he  would  return.  The  Romans  had  taken 
many  of  the  Carthaginians  prisoners  in  their  naval  combats,  and 
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held  them  captive  at  Rome.  It  was  customary,  in  such  cases,  for 
the  belligerent  nations  to  make  an  exchange,  and  restore  the 
captives  on  both  sides  to  their  friends  and  home.  It  was  such 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  as  this  wliich  Regulus  was  to  propose. 

When  Regulus  reached  Rome  he  refused  to  enter  the  city,  but 
appeared  before  the  senate  without  the  walls,  in  a  very  humble 
garb  and  with  the  most  subdued  and  unassuming  demeanour. 
He  was  no  longer,  he  said,  a  Roman  officer,  or  even  citizen,  but 
a  Carthaginian  prisoner,  and  he  disavowed  all  right  to  direct 
or  even  to  counsel,  the  Roman  authorities  in  respect  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  His  opinion  was,  however,  he  said, 
that  the  Romans  ought  not  to  make  peace  or  to  exchange 
prisoners.  The  Carthaginians  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  their 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  Romans  ought  to  press  for- 
ward in  it  with  renewed  vigour,  and  leave  biitiself  and  the  other 
prisoners  to  their  fate. 

The  senate  came  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
to  follow  this  advice.  They,  however,  all  earnestly  joined  in 
attempting  to  persuade  Regulus  that  he  was  under  no  obUgation 
to  return  to  Carthage.  His  promise,  they  said,  was  extorted  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  was  not  binding.  Regulus, 
however,  insisted  on  keeping  his  faith  with  his  enemies.  He 
sternly  refused  to  see  his  family,  and,  bidding  the  senate  fare- 
well, returned  to  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  exasperated  at 
his  having  himself  interposed  to  prevent  the  success  of  his 
mission,  tortured  him  for  some  time  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and 
finally  put  him  to  death. 

The  war  continued  for  some  time  after  this,  but  both  nations 
appear  to  have  wearied  of  the  war  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  "  There  shall  be 
peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  shall 
evacuate  all  Sicily.  They  shall  not  make  war  upon  any  allies  of 
the  Romans.  They  shall  restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom, 
all  the  prisoners  which  they  have  taken  with  them,  and  pay 
them,  within  ten  5'ears,  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  first  Punic  War  ended  in 
favour  of  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR 

B.C.   2l8 

Tlie      It  will   be  remembered  that  it  was  an  appeal  to 

Stormii^  Rome  made  by  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  posses- 

ol        sion  of  Messina  which  led  up  to  the  first  Punic  War ; 

Sagnntam.  it  was  the  request  of  some  Italian  merchants  settled 

B.C.  219.  on  the  coast  that  Rome  would  take  possession  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  which  incidentals  led  up  to  the  second. 
Carthage  at  this  time  was  in  no  posiiion  to  dispute  the  advance 
and  so  was  compelled  to  witness  without  hindrance  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  she  had  held  for  many  years,  and  to  see  Sar- 
dinia with  Corsica  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  237. 
There  are  no  wrongs  we  resent  with  intenser  feeling  than  tnose 
we  suffer  without  power  to  prevent,  and  Rome  paid  dearly  for 
this  violation  of  Carthaginian  rights. 

Prominent  among  the  Carthaginian  generals  of  this  time  was 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem 
on  account  of  his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  his  military  achievements. 
He  carried  on  the  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  in  Africa 
and  in  Spain  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and 
with  the  outrage  of  Sardinia  burning  in  his  heart  he  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  quarrel  and  revenge. 

At  one  time,  when  Hannibal  was  about  nine  years  of  age, 
Hamilcar  was  preparing  to  set  off  on  an  expedition  into  Spain, 
and,  as  was  usual  in  those  da)^,  he  was  celebrating  the  occasion 
with  games,  and  spectacles,  and  various  religious  ceremonies. 
Young  Hannibal  was  present.  He  was  a  boy  of  great  spirit  and 
energy,  and  he  entered  with  much  enthusiasm  into  the  scene. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  Spain  himself  with  the  army,  and  he  came 
to  his  father,  and  began  to  urge  his  request.  His  father  could 
not  consent  to  this.  He  was  too  young  to  endure  the  privations 
and  fatigues  of  such  an  enterprise.    However,  his  father  brought 
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him  to  one  of  the  altars,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  army,  and  made  him  lay  his  hand  upon  the  consecrated 
victim,  and  swear  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  and  had  it 
in  his  power,  he  would  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  vow,  and  all  through  boyhood  and  youth 
longed  for  the  time  which  would  give  him  opportunity. 

Hamilcar  embarked  for  Spain.  He  was  at  Uberty  to  extend 
his  conquests  there,  in  all  directions  west  of  the  river  Iberus. 
By  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians  were  not 
at  liberty  to  cross  the  Iberus,  and  they  were  bound  not  to 
molest  the  people  of  Saguntum,  a  city  lying  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions.  Saguntum  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  under  their  protection. 

Hamilcar  was,  however,  very  restless  and  uneasy  at  being 
obliged  thus  to  refrain  from  hostilities  with  the  Roman  power. 
He  was  spoiling  for  a  fight  with  the  old  enemy,  and  he  began, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  to  form  plans  for  renew- 
ing the  war.  He  had  under  him,  as  liis  principal  lieutenant,  a 
young  man  who  had  married  his  daughter.  His  name  was 
Hasdrubal.  With  Hasdrubal's  aid,  he  went  on  extending  his 
conquests  in  Spain,  and  strengthening  his  position  there,  and 
gradually  maturing  his  plans  for  renewing  war  with  the  Romans, 
when  at  length  he  died.  Hasdrubal  succeeded  him.  Hannibal 
was  now,  probablj',  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  still  in  Carthage.  Hasdrubal  sent  to  the  Carthaginian 
government  a  request  that  Hannibal  might  receive  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  army,  and  be  sent  out  to  join  him  in  Spain. 

On  the  subject  of  complying  with  this  request,  there  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.  Though  the  Hamilcar 
family  were  in  power,  there  was  a  very  strong  party  in  Car- 
thage opposed  to  them.  The  leader  of  this  party  in  the  senate, 
whose  name  was  Hanno,  made  a  very  earnest  speech  against 
sending  Hannibal.  He  was  too  young,  he  said,  to  be  of  any 
service.  "  Besides,"  said  Hanno,  "  at  this  rate,  the  command 
of  our  armies  in  Spain  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  hereditary  right. 
Hamilcar  was  not  a  king,  that  his  authority  should  thus  d^cend, 
first  to  his  son-in-law,  and  then  to  his  son;  for  this  plan  of 
making  Hannibal,"  he  said,  "while  yet  scarcely  arrived  at 
manliood,  a  high  officer  in  the  army,  is  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  putting  of  the  forces  wholly  under  his  orders,  whenever, 
for  any  reason,  Hasckubal  shall  cease  to  command  them." 
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The  Roman  historian,  through  whose  narrative  we  get  our 
only  account  of  this  debate,  says  that,  though  these  were  goo^. 
reasons,  yet  strength  prevailed,  as  \isual,  over  wisdom,  in  the 
decision  of  the  question.  They  voted  to  send  Haimibal,  and  he 
set  out  to  cross  the  sea  to  Spain,  with  a  heart  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy. 

The  yorng  soldier  entered  into  the  duties  of  his  position  with 
a  degree  of  energy,  patience,  and  self-denial  which  attracted 
general  attention,  and  made  him  a  universal  favourite.  He 
dr'^ssed  plainly,  assumed  no  airs,  sought  for  no  pleasures  or  in- 
dulgences, nor  demanded  any  exemption  from  the  dangers  and 
privations  which  the  common  soldiers  had  to  endure.  He  ate 
plain  food,  and  slept,  often  in  his  military  cloak,  on  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  ;  and  in  battle  was  always 
foremost  to  press  forward  into  the  contest,  and  last  to  leave  the 
ground  for  repose. 

Haimibal  continued  for  several  years  increasing  his  military 
knowledge,  and  widening  and  extending  his  influence,  when  at 
length,  one  day,  Hasdrubal,  his  brothi-r-in-law,  was  suddenly 
killed  by  a  native  of  the  country  whom  he  had  by  some  means 
offended.  On  this  Hannibal  was  inunediately  brought  to  the  tent 
of  Hasdrubal,  and  installed  in  supreme  command.  The  govern- 
ment confirmed  the  act  of  the  army,  and  Hannibal  found  him- 
self suddenly  but  securely  invested  with  high  military  com- 
mand. 

His  eager  and  restless  desire  to  try  his  strength  with  the 
Romans  received  a  new  impulse  on  finding  that  the  power 
was  now  in  his  hands.  Still  the  two  countries  were  at  peace. 
They  were  bound  by  solenm  treaties  to  continue  so.  The  river 
Iberus  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  nations  in  Spain,  the 
territory  east  of  that  boundary  being  under  the  Roman  power, 
and  that  on  the  west  under  that  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  Saguntum, 
which  was  on  the  western  side,  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Carthaginians  were  boimd  by  the  treaty  to  leave  it  in- 
dependent and  £ree. 

Hannibal  could  not,  therefore,  cross  the  Iberus  or  attack 
Saguntum  without  an  open  infraction  of  the  treaty.  He,  how- 
ever, immediately  began  to  move  towards  Saguntum,  and  to 
attack  the  nations  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it. 

The  Saguntines,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  things,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  Romans  to  interpose  and  pro- 
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tect  them  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  These 
ambassadors  made  diligent  tiiorts  to  reach  Rome  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  they  were  too  late.  On  some  pretext  or  other. 
Hannibal  contrived  to  raise  a  dispute  between  the  city  and  one 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ^d  then,  taking  sides  with  the 
tnbe  he  advanced  to  attack  the  dty.  The  Saguntines  prepared 
tor  their  defence,  hoping  soon  to  receive  succour  from  Rome. 
Hannibal  was  well  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  act.  and 
wuld  not  doubt  that  this  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  would 
bnng  about  a  serious  war  ;  had  he  foreseen  the  final  consequences 
he  might  possibly  have  paused  to  think. 

Saguntum  was  a  wealthy  and  powerful  dty.  situated  about 
a  mUe  from  the  sea.  It  promised  rich  spoils  and  stubborn 
resistance.  It  yielded  both.  Attadc  and  defence  went  on  for 
some  time  with  great  vigour.  Hannibal,  who  knew  how  much 
depended  on  the  result,  exposed  himself  to  great  danger.  At 
one  time  he  approached  so  near  to  the  wall,  that  a  heavy  javeUn 
thrown  from  the  parapet,  struck  him  on  the  thigh,  and  inflicted 
so  severe  a  wound  that  he  had  to  be  borne  away  by  the  soldiers. 
It  was  severa^  days  before  he  was  free  from  the  danger  involved 
hy  the  1^  of  blood  and  the  fever  that  follows  sudi  a  wound. 
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During  this  time  his  army  were 

in  a  great  state  of  exdtement 

and    anxiety,    and    suspended 

active    operations.     As    soon. 

however,  as  Hannibal  was  found 

to    be   convalescent,   they  re- 
sumed them  again,  and  urged 

them     onward     with     greater 

energy  than  before. 
The  weapons  of  warfare  in 

those  days  were,  of  course,  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which 
are  now  employed,  and  there 
was  one.  described  by  an 
andent  historian  as  used  by 
the  Saguntines  at  this  siege, 
which  was  called  the  falarica. 
It  was  a  sort  of  javelin,  con- 
sisting of   a  shaft  of    wood.    „   ,„ 

This  point  was  said  to  be  three  feet  long 


^1?gs^ 


Hannibal. 


with  a   long  point    of   iron, 
liis  javelin  was 
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to  be  thrown  at  the  enemy  either  from  the  hand  of  the 
soldier,  or  by  an  engine.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  it  was, 
however,  that,  near  to  the  pointed  end,  there  were  wound 
around  the  wooden  shaft  long  l^uids  of  tow,  which  were  saturated 
with  pitch  and  other  combustibles,  and  this  infianunable  band 
was  set  on  fire  just  before  the  javelin  was  thrown.  As  the 
missUe  flew  on  its  way,  the  wind  fanned  the  flames,  and  made 
them  bum  so  fiercely,  tliat  when  the  javelin  struck  the  shield 
of  the  soldier  opposing  it,  it  could  not  be  pulled  out,  and  the 
shield  itself  had  to  be  thrown  down  and  abandoned. 

'While  the  inhabitants  of  Saguntum  were  vainly  endeavouring 
to  defend  themsdves  against  their  terrible  enemy,  their  am- 
bassadors, not  knowing  that  v.-  city  had  been  attacked,  had 
reached  Rome,  and  had  laid  before  the  Roman  senate  their 
fears  that  the  dty  would  be  attacked,  unless  they  adopted 
vigorous  and  immediate  measures  to  prevent  it.  The  Romans 
resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  Hannibal  to  demar')  of  him 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  to  warn  him  against  ai  cts  of 
hostiUty  against  Saguntum.  When  the  ambassadors  arrived 
and  found  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do. 

Hannibal,  in  defiance  of  all  proper  procedure,  refused  to 
receive  t'  ;m,  and  they  made  their  way  to  Carthage.  They 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  and  stated  their  case,  repre- 
senting that  Hannibal  had  made  wai  upon  Saguntum  in  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  had  refused  even  to  receive  the  communication 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  the  Roman  senate  through  them. 
They  called  upon  the  Carthaginian  government  to  disavow  his 
acts,  and  deliver  him  up  to  them,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
the  punishment  which  his  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  his  ag- 
gressions upon  an  ally  of  the  Remans,  justly  deserved. 

The  matter  was  debated  with  great  spirit  for  some  time, 
and  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  in  the  senate  did  not  fail  to  make 
their  influence  felt ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  debate  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  military  command  under  Hasdrubal,  his  friends 
were  stronger  than  his  enemies,  and  their  will  prevailed.  The 
senate  decided  to  send  the  Roman  ambassadors  home  without 
acceding  to  their  demands,  and  Hannibal  proceeded  with  the 
siege.  The  inhabitants  refused  all  terms  of  compromise,  and 
resisted  to  the  last,  so  that,  when  the  victorious  soldiery  broke 
over  the  prostrate  walls,  and  poured  into  the  dty,  it  was  given 
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up  to  them  to  plunt'er,  and  they  killed  and  destroyed  all  that 
came  in  their  way. 

The  Saguntines  did  everytliing  they  could  to  prevent  their 
treasures  from  falling  into  liis  hands.  They  fought  desperately 
to  the  last,  and  became  so  desperate  in  the  end,  that,  according 
to  Livy,  when  they  found  that  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city 
were  falling  in,  and  saw  that  all  hope  of  further  defence  was 
gone,  they  built  an  enormous  fire  in  the  pubhc  streets,  and 
heaped  upon  it  all  the  treasures  they  had  tune  to  collect ;  and 
that  then  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  leaped  into  the 
flames  themselves,  in  order  that  their  hated  conquerors  might 
lose  their  prisoners  as  well  as  their  spoils. 

Notwitlistanding  tliis,  however,  Hannibal  obtained  a  vast 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  both  in  the  form  of  money  aad  of 
plate,  and  also  much  valuable  merchandise,  which  the  Saguntine 
merchants  had  accumulated  in  their  palaces  and  warehouses. 
He  used  all  this  property  to  strengthen  his  own  political  and 
mihtary  position.  He  paid  his  soldiers  all  the  arrears  due  to 
them  in  full.  He  divided  among  them  a  large  additional  amount, 
as  then:  share  of  the  spoil.  He  sent  rich  trophies  home  to  Car- 
thage, and  presents,  consisting  of  sums  of  money,  and  jewellery, 
and  gems,  to  his  friends  there,  and  to  those  whom  he  wished  to 
make  his  friends.  The  result  o^  *' ■-  munihcence,  and  of  the 
renown  which  his  victories  in  Fp.  td  procured  for  liim,  was 
to  raise  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  influence  and  honour. 
Thus  Hannibal  accomplished  his  purpose  of  opening  the  way 
for  waging  war  against  the  Roman  power.  The  conflict  that 
ensued  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the 
second  Punic  war. 

The         Hannibal  began  now  to  form  his  plans,  in  a  very 
Mudl   dehberate  and  cautious  manner,  for  a  march  into 
into     Italy.    He  well  knew  that  this  was  an  expedition  of 
nij.    such  magnitude  and  duration,  as  to  require  before- 
B.O.  218.  hand  the  most  careftd  and  well-considered  arrange- 
ments, both  for  the  forces  which  were  to  go,  and  for  the  states 
and  conununities  which  were  to  remain.   The  winter  was  coming 
on.    His  fii-st  measure  was  to  dismiss  a  large  portion  of  his 
forces,  that  they  might  visit  their  homes.    He  told  them  that 
he  was  intending  some  great   designs  for  the  ensuing  spring 
which  mijght  take  them  to  a  great  distance,  and  keep  them  for 
a  long  time  absent  from  Spain,  and  he  would,  accordingly. 
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give  them  the  intervening  time  to  visit  their  familiet  and  their 
homes,  and  to  arrange  their  affairs.  This  apparent  act  of  kind 
consideration  and  confidence  renewed  the  attachment  of  the 
soldiers  to  their  commander,  and  they  returned  to  his  camp 
in  the  spring  not  only  with  new  strength  and  vigour,  but  with 
redoubled  attachment  to  the  service  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

Hannibal,  after  sending  home  his  soldiers,  retired  himself  to 
New  Carthage,  where  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  maturing  of  his  designs.  Besides  the  neceuary 
preparations  for  his  own  march,  he  had  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  countries  that  he  should  leave.  He  devised 
various  and  ingenious  plans  to  prevent  the  danger  of  insur- 
rections and  rebellions  while  he  was  gone.  One  was  to  organise 
an  army  for  Spain  out  of  soldiers  drawn  from  Africa,  while 
the  troops  which  were  to  be  employed  to  garrison  Carthage,  and 
to  sustain  the  government  there,  were  taken  from  Spain.  By 
thus  changing  the  troops  of  the  two  countries,  each  country 
was  controlled  by  a  foreign  soldiery,  who  were  more  Ukely  to 
be  faithful  in  their  obedience  to  their  commanders,  and  less 
in  danger  of  sympathising  with  the  populations  which  they 
were  respectively  employed  to  control,  than  if  each  had  been 
retained  in  its  own  native  land.  The  defence  of  Spain  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  little  dreaming  when  he 
started  on  his  great  campaign  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  look  upun  his  face  again. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  neglect  their  own 
preparation^.  Though  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  war,  they 
still  prepared  to  engage  in  it  with  their  characteristic  energy 
and  ardour,  when  they  found  that  it  could  not  be  averted. 
They  resolved  on  raising  two  powerful  armies,  one  for  each  of 
the  consuls.  The  plan  was,  with  one  of  these  to  advance  to 
meet  Hannibal,  and  with  the  other  to  proceed  to  Sicily,  and 
from  Sicily  to  the  African  coast,  with  a  view  of  threatening  the 
Carthaginian  capital.  This  plan,  if  successful,  would  compel 
the  Carthaginians  to  recall  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Hannibal's 
army  from  the  intended  invasion  of  Italy  to  defend  their  own 
African  homes. 

The  force  raised  by  the  Romans  amounted  to  about  seventy 
thousand  men.  About  a  third  of  these  were  Roman  soldiers, 
and  the  remainder  were  drawn  from  \arious  nations  dwelling 
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in  Italy  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Of  these  troops  six  thousand 
were  cavalry.  Of  course,  as  the  Romans  intended  to  cross  into 
Africa,  they  needed  a  fleet.  Tlicy  built  and  equipped  one, 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  the  largest 
dass,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  and  lighter  vessels  for  services 
requiring  speed. 

Lots  were  then  drawn  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  according 
to  the  Roman  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  decide  on  the  as- 
signment of  these  two  armies  to  the  respective  consuls.  The 
one  destined  to  meet  Hannibal  on  his  way  from  Spain  fell  to 
a  consul  named  Cornelius  Scipio.  The  name  of  the  other  was 
Sempronius.  It  devolved  on  him,  consequently,  to  take  charge 
of  the  expedition  destined  to  Sicily  and  Africa.  When  all  the 
arrangements  were  thus  made,  the  question  was  finally  put, 
in  a  very  solemn  and  formal  manner,  to  the  Roman  {)eopie  for 
their  final  vote  and  decision.  "  Do  the  Roman  jjeople  decide 
and  decree  that  war  shall  be  declared  against  the  Carthaginians  ?" 
The  decision  was  in  the  affirmative.  The  war  was  then  proclaimed 
witli  the  usual  imposing  ceremonies. 

In  the  meantime  Hannibal  was  moving  on,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced, toward  the  banks  of  the  Iberus,  that  frontier  stream,  the 
crossing  of  which  made  him  an  invader  of  what  was.  in  some 
sense,  Roman  territory.  He  boldly  passed  the  stream,  and 
moved  forward  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  gradually 
approaching  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain.  His  soldiers  were  not  at  this  time  aware  of 
their  destination,  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  found  that  they  were  really  going  to  pass  that  mighty  chain 
of  mountains,  and  for  this  purpose  were  actually  entering  its 
wild  and  gloomy  defiles,  the  courage  of  some  of  them  failed, 
and  they  began  to  murmur.  The  discontent  was  so  great,  that 
one  corps,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  left  the 
camp  in  a  body,  and  moved  back  toward  their  homes.  On  en- 
quiry, Hannibal  found  that  there  were  ten  thousand  more 
who  had  the  same  feeling.  He  called  together  the  ten  thousand 
discontented  troops  that  were  still  in  his  camp,  and  told  them 
that,  since  they  Wcre  afraid  to  accompany  his  army,  or  un- 
willing to  do  so,  they  might  return.  He  wanted  none  in  his 
service  who  had  not  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  to  follow 
wherever  he  might  lead  them.    So  saying,  he  dismissed  them 
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and  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  numbered  fifty  thousand 
foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  whose  resolution  and  ardour 
were  redoubled  by  this  occurrence,  moved  on  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains. 

•jPhfl         Having    crojsed    the    Pyrenees,    Hannibal's    next 
Faaiiilg  concern  was  the  passage  of  the  Rhone.      He  knew 

(tftbe  that  the    Rhone  was  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and 

Blione.  that  he  niust  cross  it  near  its  mouth,  where  the  water 

ac.  218.  was  deep  and  the  banks  low  ;  and  he  was  aware  that 

the  Romans,  under  Cornelius  Sdpio,  might  reach  the  Rhone 

before  him,  and  that  he  might  find  them  ready  upon  the  banks 

to  dispute  his  passage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  consul  Scipio,  having  embarked 
the  troops  destined  to  meet  Hannibal  in  sixty  ships  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  set  sail  for  the  Rhone.  The  men  were  crowded 
together  in  the  ships,  as  armies  necessarily  must  be  when  trans- 
ported  by  sea,  and  their  passage  was  necessarily  slow;  but 
after  suffering  for  some  time  the  hardships  and  privations  in- 
cident to  such  a  voyage,  the  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.  Scipio  had  no  idea  that  Hannibal  was  near.  He  had 
heard  that  he  had  crossed  the  Iberus  ;  he  imagined  that  he  was 
still  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Instead  of  that  he 
was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  a  short 
distance  above  him,  quietly  making  his  arrangements  for 
crossing  it. 

Scipio,  however,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  his  enemy,  and  selecting  three  hundred 
horsemen,  sent  them  up  the  river  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
to  ascertain  and  report. 

Although  Hannibal  had  thus  far  met  with  no  serious  oppo- 
sition to  his  progress,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  presence 
was  welcome  to  the  peoples  through  whose  territory  he  passed. 
Those  on  his  own  side  the  Rhone  who  were  too  weak  to  oppose 
him  were  naturally  interested  in  facilitating  his  progress  that 
he  might  the  more  rapidly  quit  their  country.  Those  on  the 
other  side,  however,  were  naturally  anxious  not  to  anger  their 
Roman  friends,  and  so  it  happened  that  when  Hannibal  stood 
at  last  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  he  found  the  peoples  on  the  one 
side  ready  and  eager  to  fumishj'all  the  means  of  crossing  at 
their  command,  he  saw  the  peoples  of  thejother  marshalled 
in  battle  array,  guarding  ewry  place  of  landing,  and  lining 
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with  pikes  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore.  Hannibal  was  face 
to  face  with  somewhat  of  a  problem.  The  boats  available  were 
far  too  few  for  the  purpose,  and  so  he  had  to  search  the  country 
round  for  carpenters  and  tools  and  woodmen  to  fell  trees,  as 
the  Romans  had  done  before  him,  though  the  craft  he  wanted 
were  of  a  much  less  elaborate  nature. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  upon  the  opposite  shore  looked 
on.  but  they  could  do  nothing  to  impede  these  operations. 
Their  only  hope  was  to  overwhelm  the  army  with  their  missUes. 
and  prevent  their  landing,  when  they  should  reach  the  bank 
at  last  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  stream. 

Hannibal  was  a  man  of  great  strategetic  resource,  and  seldom 
went  into  a  battle  without  having,  as  men  say  nowadays, 
"  something  up  his  sleeve."    The  Romans,  who  admired  bravery 
and  strength  more,  called  it  cunning,  but  it  was  worthy  of  a 
better  name  than  that.    Though  he  may  never  have  heard  the 
proverb,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  it  is  well  to  have  two 
strings  to  one's  bow.    He  had  two  in  this  case.    He  kept  up 
for  many  days  a  prodigious  parade  and  bustle  of  building  boats 
and  rafts  in  sight  of  his  enemy,  as  if  his  sole  reliance  was  on 
the  multitude  of  men  that  he  could  pour  across  the  river  at  - 
single  transportation,  and  he  thus  kept  their  attention  closely 
nveted  upon  these  preparations.    All  this  time,  however,  he 
had  another  plan  in  course  of  execution.    He  had  sent  a  strong 
body  of  troops  secretly  up  the  river,  with  orders  to  make  their 
way  stealthUy  through  the  forests,  and  cross  the  stream  some 
few  miles  above.    This  force  was  intended  to  move  back  from 
the  river,  as  soon  as  it  should  cross  the  stream,  and  come  down 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  attack  them  at  the  same 
time  that  Hannibal  was  crossing  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army.     If  successful  in  crossing,  they  were  to  build  a  fire  in 
the  woods  on  the  other  side,  in  order  that  the  column  of  smoke 
which  should  ascend  from  it  might  serve  as  a  signal  of  their 
success  to  Hannibal. 

This  detachment  was  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Hanno 
who  set  out  in  the  night,  moving  back  from  the  river,  in  com- 
mencing his  march,  and  proceeding  up  the  river  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  Here  he  found  a  place  where  he  could  cross  much 
more  easily  than  the  main  army  could  below.  Here  they  all 
crossed  in  safety,  paused  a  day,  to  dry  their  clothes  and  to 
rest,  and  then  moved  cautiously  down  the  river  until  they  were 
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near  enough  to  Hannibal's  positidh  to  allow  their  signal  to  be  seen. 
The  fire  was  then  built,  and  they  gazed  with  exultation  upon 
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the  column  of  smoke  which  ascended  from  it  high  into  the  air. 
Hannibal  saw  the  signal,  and  immediately  prepared  to  ctoss 
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the  river.  The  horsemen  embarked  in  boats,  holding  their 
horses  by  lines,  with  a  view  of  leading  them  into  the  water, 
so  that  they  might  swim  in  company  with  the  boats.  Other 
horses,  bridled  and  accoutred,  were  put  into  large  flat-bottomed 
boats,  to  be  taken  across  dry,  in  order  that  they  might  be  all 
ready  for  service  at  the  instant  of  landing.  The  most  vigorous  and 
efficient  portion  of  the  army  were,  of  course,  selected  for  the 
first  passage,  while  all  those  who,  for  any  cause,  were  weak  or 
disabled,  remained  behind,  with  the  stores  and  munitions  of 
war,  to  be  transported  afterwards,  when  the  first  passage  should 
have  been  effected.  All  this  time  the  enemy,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  were  getting  their  ranks  in  array,  and  making  everything 
rftady  for  a  furious  assault  upon  the  invaders  the  moment  they 
should  approach  the  land. 

There  was  something  like  silence  and  order  during  the  period 
while  the  men  were  embarking  and  pushing  out  from  the  land, 
but  as  they  advanced  into  the  current,  the  loud  commands, 
and  shouts,  and  outcries,  increased  more  and  more,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  of  the  eddies,  by  which  the  boats 
and  rafts  were  hurried  down  the  stream,  or  whirled  against 
each  other,  soon  produced  a  terrific  scene  of  tumult  and  con- 
fusion. As  soon  as  the  first  boats  approached  the  land,  the 
Gauls  assembled  to  oppose  them  rushed  down  upon  them  with 
showers  of  missiles,  and  with  those  unearthly  yells  which  bar- 
barous warriors  always  raise  in  going  into  battle,  as  a  means 
both  of  exciting  themselves,  and  of  terrifying  their  enemy. 
Hannibal's  officers  urged  the  boats  on,  and  endeavoured,  with 
as  much  coolness  and  deliberation  as  possible,  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  how  the  contest  would  have  ended, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  detachment  under  Hanno,  which  now 
came  suddenly  into  action.  While  the  Gauls  were  in  the  height 
of  their  excitement,  in  attempting  to  drive  back  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  the  bank,  they  were  thunderstruck  at  hearing 
the  shouts  and  cries  of  an  enemy  behind  them ;  and,  on  looking 
around,  they  saw  the  troops  of  Hanno  pouring  down  upon  them 
from  the  thickets  with  terrible  impetuosity  and  force.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  an  army  to  fight  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear 
at  the  same  time.  The  Gauls,  after  a  brief  struggle,  abandoned 
the  attempt  any  longer  to  oppose  Hannibal's  landing.  They 
fled  down  the  river,  and  back  into  the  interior,  leaving  Hanno 
in  secure  possession  of  the  bank,  while  Hannibal  and  his  forces 
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came  up  at  their  letsnr»  oat  of  the  water,  finding  friends  in- 
stead of  enemies  tc  receive  them.    , 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  events  were  occurring,  the 
troop  of  three  hundred,  which  Scipio  had  sent  up  the  river  to 
see  what  tidings  he  could  learn  of  the  Carthaginians,  were 
slowly  making  their  way  toward  the  point  where  Hannibal  was 
crossing ;  and  it  happened  that  Hannibal  had  sent  down  a  troop 
of  five  hundred,  when  he  first  reached  the  river,  to  see  if  they 
could  learn  any  tidings  of  the  Romans.  Neither  of  the  armies 
had  any  idea  how  near  they  were  to  the  other.  The  two  de- 
tachments met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  way.  They 
were  sent  to  explore  and  not  to  fight ;  but  as  they  were  nearly 
equaUy  matched,  each  was  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  capturii^ 
the  others  and  carrying  them  prisoners  to  their  camp.  They 
fought  a  long  and  bloody  battle.  A>  great  number  were  killed, 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion  on  eit?.~  rr  side.  The  Romans 
say  they  conquered.  We  do  not  know  -'  l.at  the  Carthaginians 
said,  but  as  biath  parties  retreated  from  iLe  field,  and  went  back 
to  their  respective  camps,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  neither  could 
boast  of  a  very  decisive  victory. 

Xbe  Hannibal's  determination  to  carry  an  army  into 
OonqnMt  Italy  across  the  Alps,  instead  of  transporting  them 

of  flie    by  galleys  over  the  sea,  has  always  been  regarded 

Alps,  as  one^of  the  greatest  imdertakings  of  anuent  times. 
B.C.  218.  The  army  dreaded  the  Alps.  They  were  willing 
to  encoimter  a  military  foe,  however  formidable,  but  their 
imaginations  were  appalled  at  the  idea  of  fighting  the  elements 
of  nature  in  their  own  fastnesses.  On  learning  this  Hannibal 
called  the  leading  portions  of  his  army  t(^ether  and  made  them 
an  address,  after  which,  finding  them  re-animated  and  en- 
couraged by  what  he  had  said,  he  ordered  them  to  go  to  their 
tents  and  refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  to  march  on  the 
following  day. 

No  further  complaints  were  made  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
army  proceeded,  (h-awing  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
splendid  barriers  which  at  once  inspired  their  awe  and  dared 
their  courage.  As  they  went  on,  however,  and  began  to  pene- 
trate the  valleys,  and  draw  near  to  the  awful  chasms  and  preci- 
pices among  the  mountains,  and''saw  the  turbid  torrents  de- 
scending from  them,  their  fears  revived.  It  was,  however, 
now  too  late  to  retreat. 
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At  last  they  came  to  a  narrow  defile  through  which  they 
must  pass,  but  which  was  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  as^mbled  on  the  rocks  and  precipices  above,  ready  to 
hurl  rocks  and  stones  upon  them,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
pass  through.    The  army  halted.     Hannibal  ordered  them  to 
encamp  where  they  were.  untU  he  could  consider  what  to  do 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  ascertained  that  the  mountaineers" 
knowing  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  guard  the  pass  at  night- 
its  natural  dangers  being  then  a  sufficient  protection— were 
accustomed  to  disperse  in  the  evening,  and  descend  to  regions 
where  they  could  find  shelter  and  repose,  and  to  return  and 
renew  their  watch  in  the  morning.    On  learning  this  Hannibal 
determined  to  anticipate  them  upon  the  rock;,  on  the  following 
day,  and,  m  order  to  prevent  their  entertaining  any  suspicion 
of  his  design,  he  moved  forward  a  strong  detachment  to  a  point 
near  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  and  put  them  in  a  fortified  po- 
sition there,  as  if  to  have  them  ready  to  advance  on  the  foUowine 
morning,  ° 

The  mountaineers,  seeing  all  these  preparations  going  on 
looked  forward  to  a  conflict  on  the  morrow,  and.  during  the 
night,  left  their  positions  as  usual  to  descend  to  places  of  shelter 
The  next  morning,  however,  when  they  began,  at  an  early 
hour,  to  ascend  to  them  again,  they  were  astonished  to  find  all 
the  lofty  rocks  and  cUffs,  and  shelving  projections  wliich  over- 
hung the  pass,  covered  with  Carthaginians.     Hannibal  had 
aroused  a  strong  body  of  his  men  at  the  earhest  dawn  and  led 
them  up  by  steep  chmbing  to  the  places  which  the  mountaineers 
had  left,  so  as  to  be  there  before  them.     The  mountaineers 
paused,  astonished,  at  this  spectacle,  and  their  disappointment 
and  rage  were  much  increased  on  looking  down  into  the  valley 
below,  and  seeing  there  the  remainder  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  qmetly  moving  through  the  pass  in  a  long  train  safe 
apparently  from  any  molestation,  since  friends,  and  not  enemies 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  mountaineers  could  not  restrain  their  feelings  of  vexation 
and  anger,  but  inunediately  rushed  down  the  declivities  which 
they  had  in  part  ascended,  and  attacked  the  army  in  the  defile 
An  awful  scene  of  struggle  and  confusion  ensued.  Some  were 
killed  by  weapons  or  by  rocks  roUed  down  upon  them.  Others 
contending  together,  and  struggling  desperately  in  places  of 
very  narrow  foothold,  feU  headlong  down  the  rocks  into  the 
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torrents  below.  Hannibal,  who  was  above,  on  the  higher 
rocks,  looked  down  upon  this  scenp  for  a  time  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  terror.  He  soon  found  that,  in  spite  oi  the  confusion 
likely  to  ensue,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  interpose, 
and  he  came  down  as  rapidly  as  possible,  his  detachment  with 
him.  They  descended  by  oblique  and  zigzag  paths,  wherever 
they  could  get  footing  among  the  rocks,  and  attacked  the 
mountaineers  with  great  fury.  The  result  at  first  was,  as  he 
had  feared,  a  great  increase  of  the  confusion  and  the  slaughter. 
The  horses  terrified  by  the  energy  of  the  combat,  and  by  the 
resounding  shouts  and  cries,  which  were  made  doubly  terrific 
by  the  echoes  and  reverberations  of  the  mountains,  crowded 
against  each  other,  and  fell,  in  masses,  over  the  cliffs  to  the 
rocks  below,  where  they  lay  in  confusion,  some  dead,  and  others 
dying,  writhing  helplessly  in  agony,  or  vainly  endeavouring  to 
crawl  away.  . 

The  mountaineers  were,  however,  conquered  and  driven 
away  at  last,  and  the  pass  was  left  clear.  The  Carthaginian 
column  was  restored  to  order.  The  horses  that  had  not  fallen 
were  cahned  and  quieted.  The  baggage  which  had  been  tlurown 
down  was  gathered  up,  and  the  wounded  men  were  placed  on 
Utters,  rudely  constructed  on  the  spot,  that  they  might  be  borne 
on  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  move 
on,  and  the  march  was  accordingly  recommenced.  At  the 
extremity  of  it  they  came  to  a  spacious  fort  belonging  to  the 
natives.  Hannibal  took  possession  of  this  fort,  and  paused 
there  for  a  little  time  to  rest  and  refresh  his  men. 

Passing  on  into  the  state  of  Savoy,  Hannibal  soon  approached 
the  confines  of  another  canton.  As  he  was  advancing  slowly 
towards  it,  he  was  met  at  the  borders  of  this  new  state  by  an 
embassy  sent  from  the  government  of  it.  They  brought  him 
fresh  stores  of  provisions,  and  a  number  of  guides,  saying  that 
they  had  heard  of  the  terrible  destruction  which  had  come 
upon  the  people  of  the  other  canton  in  consequence  of  their 
effort  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
renewing  so  vain  an  attempt.  They  came,  therefore,  to  offer 
him  their  friendship  and  aid.  They  had  brought  guides  to 
show  him  the  best  way  over  the  mountains,  and  a  present  of  pro- 
visions :  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  they 
offered  him  hostages. 

Hannibal  was  so  accustomed  to  stratagem  and  treachery 
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himself,  that  he  was  a.  'irst  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  these 
offers  were  honest  anc  sincere,  or  whether  they  were  made 
to  put  him  off  his  guard.  He, 
however,  decided  to  return  them 
a  favourable  answer,  but  to  watch 
them  very  carefully,  and  to  pro- 
ceed under  their  guidance  with 
the  utmost  caution. 

Hannibal  was  right  in  his  sus- 
picions. The  embassy  was  a 
stratagem.  The  men  who  sent  it 
had  laid  an  ambuscade  in  a  very 
narrow  pass,  concealing  their  | 
forces  in  thickets  and  in  chasms, 
and  in  nooks  and  comers  among 
the  rocks,  and  when  the  guides 
had  led  the  army  well  into  the 
danger,    a    sudden    signal    was  Cornelius  Scipio. 

given,  and  these  concealed  enemies  rushed  down  upon  them 
in  great  numbers,  breaking  into  their  ranks,  and  renewing 
the  scene  of  terrible  uproar,  tumult,  and  destruction  which 
had  been  witnessed  in  the  other  defile. 

They  were  quite  successful  at  the  first  onset.  They  broke 
through  the  head  of  the  column,  and  drove  the  rest  back.  The 
horses  and  elephants,  in  the  meantime,  moved  forward,  bearing 
the  baggage  with  them,  so  that  the  two  portions  of  the  army 
were  soon  entirely  separated.  Hannibal  was  behind,  with 
the  soldiers.  The  mountaineers  made  good  their  position, 
and,  as  night  came  on,  the  contest  ceased,  for  in  such  wlds 
as  these  no  one  can  move  at  all,  except  with  the  light  of  day. 
The  mountaineers,  however,  remained  in  their  place,  dividing 
the  army,  and  Hannibal  continued,  during  the  night,  in  a  state 
of  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  with  the  elephants  and  the 
baggage  separated  from  him,  and  apparently  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy. 

During  the  night  he  made  vigorous  preparations  for  attack- 
ing the  mountaineers  the  following  morning,  and  at  daybreak 
he  made  the  attack,  driving  the  enemy  away,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  allow  him  to  unite  his  army  again.  He  then  began  once 
more  to  move  on.  The  mountaineers,  however,  hovered  about 
his  way,  and  did  all  they  could  to  mol^t  and  embarrass  his 
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march.  They  concealed  themselves  in  ambuscades,  and  at- 
tacked the  Carthaginians  as  they  passed,  rolling  stones  down 
upon  them,  and  discharging  spears  and  arrows  at  them  from 
eminences  above,  they  cut  off  the  retreat  of  stragglers,  then 
taking  them  prisoners  or  destroying  them.  Thus  they  gave 
Hannibal  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  harassed  his  march 
continually,  without  presenting  at  any  point  a  force  which  he 
could  meet  and  encounter  in  battle. 

Hannibal  persevered,  however,  through  all  these  discourage- 
ments, protecting  his  men  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  pow^  ,  but 
pressing  earnestly  on,  until  in  nine  days  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  that  is,  the  highest  point  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  attain  in  going  over.  Here  he  encamped  two  days  to 
rest  and  refresh  his  men,  and  many  stragglers  regained  the 
ranks.  They  came  in  slowly,  some  wounded,  others  exhausted 
and  spent  by  fatigue  and  exposure.  In  some  cases  horses  came 
in  alone,  led  by  a  strange  instinct  to  keep  to  the  tracks  which 
their  companions  had  made,  and  thus  rejoining  them  in  safety. 
TWhile  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  army  encountered  a 
snowstorm,  and  the  men  were  very  much  alarmed  by  it.  They 
had  met  with  many  delays,  and  the  season  was  now  advanced, 
so  it  was  imperative  that  they  should  press  forward  with  all 
speed.  It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  them  to  start  until 
the  snow  should  melt,  and  so  as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over  and 
the  clouds  had  cleared  away,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the 
army  put  in  motion.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  officers  and 
men.  The  leaders  pioneered  the  forces  with  flags  and  banners, 
carefully  selecting  the  safest  paths,  and  the  army  followed 
laboriously  and  with  no  little  fear. 

■'At  length,  however,  after  descending  a  short  distance,  Han- 
nibal, realising  that  they  must  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  Italian 
vallejrs  and  plains,  went  forward  among  the  pioneers,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  open  country  came  into  view,  selected  a  spot  where 
the  widest  prospect  obtained,  and  halted  his  army,  that  they 
might  take  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  The  Alps  are  very 
precipitous  upon  the  Italian  side,  and  the  descent  is  very  sudden, 
from  the  cold  and  icy  summits,  to  the  luxuriant  and  sunny 
I^ains.  The  view  must  have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
tired,  worn,  and  hungry  soldiers,  who,  imder  great  stress  and 
privation,  had  effected  one  of  the  greatest  triumpiis  the  world 
had  ever  known— -the  conquest  of  the  Alps.    Beautiful  lakes. 
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studded  with  still  more  beautiful  islands,  reflected  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  and  promised,  for  a  time  at  least,  comfort,  warmth, 
and  rest.  An  endless  succession  of  fields,  in  sober  autumnal 
colours,  with  the  cottages  of  the  labourers  and  stacks  of  grain 
scattered  here  and  there  upon  them,  guaranteed  them  food  and 
strength,  and  the  rivers  meandering  through  verdant  meadows, 
sparkled  with  refreshment  and  health,  and  gave  variety  and 
enchantment  to  the  view. 

The  whole  army  were  much  animated  and  encouraged,  both 
by  the  prospect  which  presented  itself  to  their  view,  and  by 
the  words  of  congratulation  and  hope  which  Hannibal  addressed 
to  them,  and  they  prepared  for  the  descent,  under  the  im- 
pression that  as  far  as  travelhng  was  concerned  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end.    They  found,  however,  that  the  mountains, 
far  steeper  on  the  Itahan  side  than  on  the  other,  were  extremely 
difficult  to  negotiate,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  find  paths 
by  which  the  elephants  and  the  horses,  and  even  the  men, 
could  safely  descend.    They  moved  on  for  some  time  with  great 
labour  and  fatigue,  until,  at  length,  Hannibal,  looking  on  be- 
fore, found  that  the  head  of  the  column  had  stopped.    The 
van  of  the  army  had  reached  a  precipice  down  which  it  was 
impossible  to  descend.     It  was  necessary  therefore  to  make  a 
circuit  to  find  some  practicable  way  of  getting  down.     The 
guides  and  pioneers  went  on,  leading  the  army  after  them, 
and  soon  got  upon  a  glacier  which  lay  in  their  way.    There 
was  fresh  snow  upon  the  surface,  covering  the  ice,  and  concealing 
the  crevasses,  which  extend  in  the  glaciers  down  through  the 
body  of  the  ice.    The  army  moved  on,  trampUng  down  the  new 
snow,  and  making  at  first  a  good  roadway  by  their  footsteps ; 
but  very  soon  the  old  ice  and  snow  began  to  be  trampled  up 
by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  the  heavy  tread  of  such  vast 
multitudes  of  armed  men.    It  softened  to  a  great  depth,  and 
inade  the  work  of  toihng  through  it  an  enormous  labour.    Be- 
sides, the  surface  of  the  ice  and  snow  sloped  steeply,  and  the 
men  and  beasts  were  continually  falling  or  shding  down,  and 
getting  swallowed  up  in  avalanches  which  their  own  weight 
set  in  motion,  or  in  concealed  crevasses  where  they  sank  to 
rise  no  more. 

In  coming  over  the  snow,  and  in  descending  the  rocks  im- 
mediately below  it,  the  army,  and  especially  the  animals  con- 
nected with  it,  suffered  a  great  deal  from  cold*  and  hunger. 
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It  was  difficult  to  procure  forage  of  any  kiiid  in  the  wild,  barren 
tracks  of  their  journey.  At  length,  however,  as  ihey  continued 
their  descent,  they  carae  first  into  the  regions  of  the  forests, 
and  soon  after  to  slopes  of  grassy  fields  descending  into  warm 
and  fertile  valleys.  Here  the  aninuUs  were  allowed  to  stop  and 
rest,  and  renew  their  strength  by  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
men  rejoiced  that  for  the  present  their  toils  and  dangers  were 
over. 

ng        Relieved  of  the  fearful  tension  of  the  past  few 
Mtottot  weeks.  Hannibal  had  now  an  opportunity  of  measuring 

Soipio  his  successes  and  cotmting  the  cost.  His  army  was 
and  Sim*  in  a  miserable  condition.  Hannibal  admitted  to  a 
pnotai.  Roman  officer  whom  he  took  prisoner  later,  that  more 
EG.  218.  than  thirty  thousand  men  perished  in  the  passage  of 
the  Alps,  some  in  the  storming  of  the  passes,  some  from  falls 
among  the  rocks  and  glaciers,  but  many  more  from  exposure 
and  fatigue  and  the  diseases  caused  by  destitution  and  misery. 
The  remnant  of  the  forces  which  survived  the  terrible  ordeal 
were  sickly,  ragged,  and  spiritless ;  far  more  inclined  to  lie  down 
and  die  than  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  missed  their  chances  in  the 
campaign  so  far.  Had  they  appeared  at  the  critical  moment 
when  Hannibal  was  crossing  the  Rhone,  he  might  never  have 
reached  the  Italian  side ;  had  they  met  him  as  he  descended 
from  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  he  would  never  have  returned  to 
Carthage. 

A  few  days  spent  under  happier  conditions,  however,  worked 
wonders  of  renovation.  They  had  been  half-starved  among 
the  mountains,  but  they  now  had  plenty  of  wholesome  food. 
They  repaired  their  tattered  garments  and  their  broken  weapons. 

We  left  Scipio  with  his  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
about  to  set  sail  for  Italy  with  a  part  of  his  force,  while  the  rest 
proceeded  towards  Spain.  Scipio  sailed  to  Pisa,  where  he 
landed.  He  stopped  a  httle  while  to  recruit  his  soldiers  after 
the  voyage,  and  sent  orders  to  all  the  Roman  forces  in  the  north 
of  Italy  to  join  his  standard.  These  arrangements  made,  he 
marched  to  the  northward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ^  knew 
in  what  condition  Hannibal's  army  had  descended  from  the 
Alps,  and  wished  to  attack  them  before  they  should  have  time 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  privations  and  sufferings. 

Hannibal,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle.    As  soon  as  his 
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men  were  in  a  condition  to  move,  he  marched  gradually  wuth' 
ward  toward  the  river  Po.  That  river  has  numerous  branches, 
and  among  them  is  ont  uamed  the  Ticinus.  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  that  the  two  armies  at  last  came  together. 
Though  not  yet  in  sight  of  each  other  and  stiU  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  they  were  near  enough  to  make  a  battle 
imminent,  and  both  commanders  took  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  his  fo'lowers,  confident  of  early  victory. 

Scipio.  who  assumed  the  offensive,  decided  to  march  his 
troops  across  the  river,  and  advance  in  search  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  siai  some  miles  distant,  and  after  considering  the 
several  means  of  crossing  the  stream,  decided  finally  upon 
building  a  bridge. 

The  soldiers  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forests  along  the  banks, 
and  having  trinuned  off  the  tops  and  branches,  rolled  the  trunks 
into  the  water.  They  placed  these  side  by  side,  with  others,  laid 
transversely,  thus  forming  rafts,  which  they  placed  in  a  line  across 
the  stream,  securing  them  well  to  each  other  and  to  the  banks. 
This  foundation  was  covered  with  other  materials,  so  as  to 
make  the  upper  surface  a  convenient  roadway  over  which 
the  army  passed  witli  safety.  A  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
were  stationed  at  each  end  on  guard.  When  Hannibal,  who  was 
busy  condhating  or  destroying  the  various  tribes  he  found  on 
the  north  of  the  river,  learned  that  Scipio  had  crossed  the 
Po.  he  ordered  all  his  detachments  in,  and  began  to  prepare 
in  earnest  fo-  the  impending  fight. 

The  batt'  ame  on.  at  last,  very  suddenly,  and  at  a  moment 
when  neit'  party  was  expecting  it.  Large  detachments  of 
both  arm  were  unconsciously  advancing  towards  each  other 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
and  when  they  met  the  battle  began.  Hannibal  advanced  with 
great  imi^»etuosity,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces  to  attack 
Scipio  in  the  rear.  The  Romans  fell  into  confusion.  The  horse 
and  foot  got  entangled  in  their  movements.  The  men  frightened 
the  horses,  and  the  horses  trampled  upon  the  men.  and,  to 
crown  all,  Scipio  was  severely  wounded. 

Fortunately  for  Scipio,  his  son.  who  bore  the  same  name,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  fighting  at  his 
side  when  the  father  fell.  Placing  his  father  in  Ihe  centre  of 
a  compact  body  of  cavalry,  and  moving  slowly  off  the  field, 
young  Scipio  fought  his  way  back  to  camp,  where  tiiey  halted 
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flna  fMWit,  asA  fnted  for  tiM 


BMte  of  tht  ter. 

hii  iiay  diwwgnpd,  ilrtiffmiMd  to  iHwat  BoUtafiq}^ 
CM  tei  to  iMsrivt  tkt  «Mi^,  M  kiMiItt  ht  firtitittd  to  tht 
liMT.  neiOMtd  m  Wa§t  IW  iMKl  ODMlncltd,  ud  tiiiB  do. 
»*>py»f  it.  10  ncBiiBf  UflNitt  for  now  tfmt  at  litit  fron  tte 
pwiiiH  of  Ut  iMniiib 

TiM  eottdilloii  and  iKonidi  of  tolh  ihi  AooMtt  oad  CtitlMi* 
fiateii  CMM  wm  mtixdy  dtaa§iA  ky  tirii  botth.  oid  tlw 
ntiwt  of  Sdpio  aoMi  ^  P^  All  tiit  aatioBt  of  tin  aort . 
of  Itoljp,  wl»  iMd  tow  nAjoeli  or  mm  of  tto  Banm,  ram 
toratdtoHttiiBMl.  Tlmfummakurimbttomcmp,'!Sttkim 
Um  ttNir  fritadih^  MMl  al&ffloe.  la  ImI,  tiMn  ww  a  faoio 
body  otOttA  io  tto  Konui  ennp«  wfao  worn  fl^tiiw  oadir 
Sdpio  at  tto  bittlt  of  ISdoM.  1Mb  daMTk  a  hit  itwdiid  fall, 
nadiiialjr  ^l«imid,  and  eaaaa  mm  fa  x  mm  to  Hamttit. 
IteF  modi  tUa  ravoit  in  tlw  rilfrt  .aid.  iaMMd  of  itoaliM 
amy  aecialfy,  tliajr  laiaad  a  yn.u^eaa  ton^.  kQad  tto 
guards,  Uma  tlia  •awm^iwiam  v.  ih  ^afar  dMMtt  and  o«tcriia» 
aad  erairtod  lor  a  tima  an  awful  toena  of  imor. 

'Haanttial  raeaivad  ttom.  bat  ha  waa  too  aacadovi  to  admH 
WGbatreaciHRmBliaiiihitoUiaitty.  Ha  traatad  ttom  witii 
giaat  oooaidacatioB  and  idndMH.  and  ^inimd  ttom  i*^ 
pianBta.  that  they  adiht  afi  go  to  tbw  fiq^aetfv*  hoaaa. 
fihaigiag  tham  to  aaect  tht&r  iaiaeaoe  la  hb  lavoar  anoag  the 
tribes  to  wy^  tiiqr  aevin^  toioaged. 

'>Tbe  Romaas  «Wi  diaoiayad  at  tha  daager  that  aow  thteataaed 
theai.  As  sooaaateaewi  of  the  letnat  readied  the  dty.  the 
aathofttiee  sent  wiOi  aB  diqiatcfa  to  caB  Sempromas  to  amit 
ia  the  deiame  of  Rooae. 

•Seuipcuiuas,  a  maa  oi  a  vety  pronqA  aad  inyetocwa  diar- 
acter,  witii  g»at  ffmfidaBce  ia  b»  owa  powers,  aad  vpy  leady 
for  actioo,  caoie  iauaedlatcly  iato  Ita^»  fwndted  aew  ao&lieft 
for  the  anay,  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  aiaiched 
northward  to  i^  Sdpb  in  the  vaBey  of  the  Pb.  Sdpb.  lAo 
was  sofinRBig  great  paat  #rar.  hb  wooads,  Mid  001^  do  bat  fittte 
toward  directing  the  oparat^pa  of  the  army,  akmiy  retreated 
bafive  Haaaibal,  the  lew  aad  paia  of  his  woaada  hm§  greatly 


eirivedat  Trebta,  a  sauH  streari  flowho^  flKO-titnwanl  into  the 
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marked  out  an  encampment  threw  un  wlk  ?^**  ^'  ^y' 
pared  to  make  a  standi  To  Ws  ^eafrS  S  "'^  .^^  P""^" 
up  and  joined  him  here  ^  '  ^empronius  came 

is  it  in  aU  miht^Lrattn!  f  1°  ^'^  °"^'  ^  ««««"tial 
SemproniusaTs^ioSSa^^tntr  ""^^^^^  *=°""^»«- 
Sempronius  wished7o  aS  nln^h^'  '''"^•*°  ^  P'^^^d. 
was  in  favour  of  deL  SLl:  "  ^  immediately;  Scipio 
luctance   to   dejection  of  S    T.*""^"*«^  Scipio's  re- 

by  his  wound.  :^^:LSLgTe'w,ltl;rr^^"^"^  ^-^ 

parry  off  the  honours  of  th!  fiZlht  if'  ^""P^^n^^s.  should 
in  his  tent.  ^"  ^*^®  ^«  ^^s  lymg  powerless 

with  a  foe  ^hose  l^w^  he  ha?lt  ''^'^^.  '"*"       «>°t^t 
sources  he  did  notSSta^d  ""'^"'"^  ""^  ^^°^  ^«- 

difS^r^tSS^^feh^R^r^  ^^^'^'^  ^^  ^P-  o'  the 
set  to  work  to  devS^Sme  m^T  .T?'  ^**  ^"  in^iediately 
rashness  of  the  ^^XnH^?^°^  *^^  advantage  of  the 
Hannibal  soon  CnvX^S^*  a^dT''  "'r'  ^*'^*^«'"^' 
proceeded  to  workTSt     hS'  ?  '  *  '^^  °*  *^*^°"'  ^«  soon 
the  river  Trebia  to  attS  th^P^       ""k  *°  ^"'^  ^  ^°'*=«  over 
in  the  morning!  in  the  W  of  h     "^   ^  "'^^*'  **'"  ^^^  «^^y 
camp,  befor^his  men  had  pLSr^of':^"""'  °"*  °^  ^^ 
and  with  instructions,  in  the^^  of  tL  r '""  "^^^^  '""^' 
to  njtreat  across  the  river    in  ?«V-  ^^"^  succeedmg  so  far, 
would  foUow.  ^aW  tim  S»       .T«°"  *^^*  Sempronius 
through  an  ky  ri^^^  f  Sm^"^  *^*  ^°"^  ^o^«S'  ""fed. 
force  of  CaSJL^Li^'  wJJ  r;*^'-'^,  "^^n^in^.  a  reserve 
break  ambush^^<Si*Z;„^'"  ^'1^?  ^^^^'  ^««  *« 
to  their  inev^tX  SuSr  ^  *^'  half-frozen  Romans, 
near  the  y^^t^^lnt^T^,^^T.  ^T  ""'  "^^^°^ 
sufficiently  high  to  conceXXS  Sd^fr^  f^  tS^  '^'^^^ 
and  Hannibal  detennined  to^akr„!^  n^K^""?.  °,*'^^"°"' 
ambuscade  *  "^  °*  *his  shelter  for  his 
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each,  the  best  soldiers  he  covild  find.  This  two  hundred  were 
assembled,  and  Hannibal,  after  siurveying  them  with  looks  of 
approbation  and  pleasure,  said,  '  Yes,  you  are  the  men  I  want ; 
only,  instead  of  two  hundred,  I  need  two  thousand.  Go  back 
to  the  army,  and  select  and  bring  to  me,  each  of  you,  nine 
men  like  yourselves.'  The  soldiers  were  naturally  pleased  with 
this  commission,  and  they  executed  it  faithfully.  The  whole 
force  thus  chosen  was  soon  assembled,  and  stationed  in  the 
thickets  ahready  described,  where  they  lay  in  ambush,  ready 
to  attack  the  Romans  after  they  should  pass  the  river. 

Hannibal  also  made  arrangements  for  leaving  a  large  part 
of  his  army  in  his  own  camp,  ready  for  battle,  with  orders  that 
they  should  partake  of  food  and  refreshments,  and  keep  them- 
selves warm  by  the  fires,  until  they  should  be  called  upon. 
All  things  being  thus  ready,  he  detached  a  body  of  horsemen 
to  cross  the  river,  and  see  if  they  could  lure  the  Romans  into 
the  trap. 

Sempronius,  at  the  first  alarm,  called  all  the  soldiers  to  arms. 
It  was  a  cold  and  stormy  morning,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
full  of  rain  and  snow  so  that  Uttle  could  be  seen.  The  Cartha- 
ginians retreated  and  the  Romans  followed.  They  reached 
the  river.  It  was  but  a  small  stream,  but  it  was  now  swelled 
by  the  rain  which  had  been  falling  all  the  night.  The  water 
was  intensely  cold.  The  horsemen  got  through  tolerably  well, 
hh  the  foot  soldiers  were  all  thoroughly  drenched  and  be- 
numbed. Still  they  pressed  on.  They  ascended  the  bank  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  formed  again,  and  were  moving  forward 
in  pursuit  of  their  still  flying  enemy,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
force  of  Hannibal's  reserves,  strong  and  vigorous,  just  from 
their  tents  and  their  fires,  burst  upon  them  with  terrible  force. 
They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  astonishment  and  the 
shock  of  this  unexpected  onset,  when  the  two  thousand  con- 
cealed in  the  ambuscade  came  sallying  forth  in  the  storm, 
and  assailed  them  in  the  rear  with  frightful  slaughter. 

All  these  movements  took  place  very  rapidly.  The  events 
succeeded  each  other  so  quickly  as  to  appear  to  the  soldiers 
like  a  dream ;  until  the  endless  line  of  Carthaginian  infantrj', 
hemming  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  colunms  of  horsemen 
and  of  elephants  charging  upon  them  from  all  points,  convinced 
them  that  their  situation  was  one  of  dreadful  reality. 

The  oniflict  p(»itinued  for  many  hours,  the  Romans,  who 
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o  re-cross  it,  but  were  swept  down  and  destroyed  by  the  mercUess 
flood,  whose  force,  greatly  increased  by  thb  continued  rains,  they 
Ivad  not  strength  enough  remaining  to  withstand.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  troops  hid  in  lurking-places  to  which  they  retreated. 
untU  night  came  on.  and  then  made  rafts  on  which  they  con- 
trived to  float  back  across  the  stream. 

During  the  winter  months  Hannibal  had  various  battles, 
sometimes  with  portions  and  detachments  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  sometimes  with  native  tribes.  Finding  his  situation  un- 
comfortable, he  moved  towards  the  south,  and  at  length  de- 
termined that,  inclement  as  the  season  was.  he  would  cross 

the  Apennines.  ,    ,      .,       ,.      » 

But    though  Hannibal  conquered  the  Alps,  the  Apenmnes 
conquered  him.    A  very  violent  storm  arose  just  as  he  reached 
the  most  exposed  place  among  the  mountains.    It  was  mtensdy 
cold,  and  the  wind  blew  the  haU  and  snow  directly  mto  the 
faces  of  the  troops,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed.   They  halted  and  turned  their  backs  to  the  storm,  but 
the  wind  increased  more  and  more,  and  was  attended  with 
terrific  thunder  and  lightning',  which  filled  the  soldiers  with 
alarm.    They  were  at  such  an  altitude  that  they  were  them- 
selves enveloped  in  the  clouds  from  which  the  Ughtning  flashed. 
Unwilling  to  retreat.  Hannibal  ordered  the  army  to  encamp 
in  the  best  shelter  they  could  find  on  the  spot.   They  attempted, 
accordingly,  to  pitch  their  tents,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
them.     The  wind  increased  to  a  hurricane.    The  tent  poles 
were  unmanageable,  and  the  canvas  was  carried  away  from 
its  fastenings,  and  sometimes  split  or  blown  into  rags  by  its 
flapping  in  the  wind.     The  poor  elephants,  that  is.  all  that 
was  left  of  them  from  previous  battles  and  exposures,  sank 
down  under  this  intense  cold  and  died.    One  only  remained 
alive.    Hannibal  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  army  went  back 
into  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

mM         While  Hannibal  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
DelMt  to  the  gates  of  Rome  the  people  of  the  city  became 
ol  Hamp  more  and  more  alarmed.    Citizens  and  soldiers  were 
iniu.    OTiitten  with  a  common  dread.    Hannibal's  soldiers 
B.C.  217.  had   courage   equal   to   their  own,   but   Hannibal's 
wit  out-generalled  their  ablest  leaders.    Under  these  circum- 
stances they  raised  a  new  army  and  placed  it  under  command 
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of  Flaminius.  but  with  no  more  success  than  before.  Their 
old  armies  were  good  enough.  What  they  wanted  was  a  genS 
""Se";*  *°  -t-manoeuvre  the  subtle  war-craft  TnaSS 

a  ^Jc^S  ^;f '"*  P^  °l^*"^*'  "«^  the  mountaSs 
fhi  ntcT^wu  ^  Trasymene.  This  lake  extended  so  near  to 
SL  ^H  S'  '"°'«»t^ns  that  it  left  only  a  narrow  passage! 
H^nr,?  Vi^^  J^  r^'^y  ^°'  *  ^°^d  between  the^o 
S^f  W  Tt?^  "  detachment  of  his  troops  in  ambuscade 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountams.  and  others  on  the  declivities 

Sn;   ?^'^*^  had  learned  something  from  his  experiences 

^en^pment  o^nly  on  some  elevated  ground  beyond  the 
PMs^  with  a  broad  plain  beyond  the  pass  intervening.     As 
Ramimus  and  his  troops  came  into  the  narrowest  part^of  the 
defile,  and  saw  this  encampment  at  a  distance  before  them 
they  supposed  that  the  whole  forcelof  the  enemy  was  there 

were  hid  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.    When,  therefore 
the  Romans  had  got  through  the  pass,  and  spread  theSves 
out  upon  the  plain  beyond  it.  and  were  advancing  tow^dTS^e 
camp    the  secreted  troops  suddenly  burst  forth  from  thdr 

Eli^nfJl  H^^^'^f.^  ^^^^"^^  *h^  «°"^^«  ^  the  rear. 
While  Hanmbd  charged  them  in  the  van.  Another  lone  and 
djperate  and  bloody  contest  ensued.  The  Rirs^'w^e 
beaten  at  every  pomt.  and.  as  they  were  hemmed  in  between 
the  lake,  the  mountain,  and  the  pis.  they  could  not  retr^S 
the  army  was.  accordingly.  ahnosVwhoUy  cut  to  p^  fL' 
miiuus  himself  was  kiUed.  ^ 

The  news  of  this  battle  spread  everywhere,  and  produced 
the  strongest  sensation.  Hamiibal  sent  dispatckes  to  tohS 
^ZT^^""'  ^'  *^°^^^^  ^  fi"^  ^^°^  °ver  tiTgreS 
At  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  news  produced  a  shock  of 

Wh       ^^"'*"'*'°*'  ""**  *^'-     ^*  seemed  as  though  the 
ast  hope  of  resistmg  the  terrible  enemy  was  gone,  and  that 

^^n^'fh°°,*i"'*  *°  ^  ^°°^  ^'^*  ^^^*  *h«  hour  when  4 
ffilum^  should  come  pourmg  in  through  the  defenceless  gates 
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The  Rmnan  consuls  had  failed  to  withstand  the 
invader,  and  now  in  its  extremity  Rome  appointed 
a  dictator.  The  change  was  one  for  the  better, 
B.C.  217.  for  it  imified  pow«r  and  responsibility,  and  gave 
absolute  control  to  the  one  chosen  of  the  people  to  exercise 
it.  The  lot  fell  upon  Fabius.  He  appointed  Minucius  master  of 
the  horse,  and  directed  him  to  make  a  levy  and  assemble  the 
troops  at  a  place  called  Tibur,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city. 
Minucius  was  as  arden*,  prompt,  and  impetuous  as  Fabius 
was  cool,  prudent,  and  calculating.  He  levied  the  troops, 
and  brought  them  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  Fabius 
went  out  to  take  command.  One  of  the  consuls  was  coming 
to  join  him,  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  under  his 
command.  Fabius  sent  word  to  him  that  he  must  come  with- 
out any  of  the  insignia  of  his  authority,  as  all  his  authority 
was  superseded  and  overruled  in  the  presence  of  a  dictator. 

Fatnus  then  issued  a  proclamation,  which  he  sent  by  proper 
messengers  into  all  the  region  of  country  around  Rome,  especially 
to  that  part  toward  the  territory  which  was  in  possession  of 
Hannibal.  In  this  proclamation  he  ordered  all  the  people  to 
abandon  the  country  and  the  towns  which  were  not  strongly 
fortified,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  castles,  and  forts,  and  forti- 
fied cities.  They  were  commanded,  also,  to  lay  waste  the  country 
which  they  should  leave,  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and 
especially  all  the  provisions,  M'hich  they  could  not  take  to  their 
places  of  refuge.  This  being  done,  Fabius  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  he  had  got  together,  and  moved  on 
in  search  of  his  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Hannibal  had  crossed  to  the  eastern  side 
of  Italy,  and  had  passed  down,  conquering  and  ravaging  the 
country  as  he  went,  until  he  got  considerably  south  of  Rome. 
The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  quite  on  the  eastern 
sice  of  Italy,  very  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  poHcy  of  Fabius  was  not  to  give  Hannibui  battle,  but  to 
watch  him,  and  wear  his  army  out  by  fatigue  and  delays.  He 
kept,  therefore,  near  him,  but  always  posted  his  army  on  ad- 
vantageous ground,  which  all  the  defiance  and  provocations 
of  Hannibal  could  not  induce  him  to  leave.  When  Hannibal 
moved,  which  he  was  soon  compelled  to  do  to  procure  provisioiw, 
Fabius  moved  too.  but  only  to  post  and  entrench  himself  in 
some  place  of  secunty  as  before.    Hannibal  did  everything  in 
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S^aST*'  *°  ^"^  ^'^'"^  *°  ^"^*'  ^*  ""  *"*  *^°'**  '^*'®  '"• 
In  fact  he  himsdf  was  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger. 
He  had  got  drawn,  by  Fabius'  good  management,  into  a  place 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  upon  which  Fabius 
had  posted  his  troops,  and  there  was  only  one  defile  which 
offered  any  egress,  and  this.  too.  Fabius  had  strongly  guarded. 
HanmbaJ^  ^  usual,  resorted  to  stratagem  for  means  of  escape. 
He  collected  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  tied  faggots  across  their  honw. 
fiflmg  the  faggots  with  pitch,  so  as  to  make  them  highly  com- 

^fl%  i?  *?*  "!?^^°f  "^^"^  ^*  ^^  S°^«  t°  attempt  to 
paw  the  defile,  he  ordered  his  army  to  be  ready  to  march  through. 

and  then  had  the  oxen  driven  up  the  hills  around  on  the  farther 
Mde  of  the  Roman  detachment  which  was  guarding  the  pass. 
The  faggots  were  then  bghted  on  the  horns  of  the  oxen  The 
cattle  ran  about,  frightened  and  infuriated  by  the  fire,  which 
burned  their  horns  to  the  quick,  and  blinded  them  with  the 
sparks  which  fell  from  it.  The  leaves  and  branches  of  the  forest 
were  set  on  fire.  A  great  commotion  was  thus  made,  and  the 
guMds  seemg  the  moving  lights  and  hearing  the  tumult,  sup- 
posed that  the  Carthaginian  army  were  upon  the  heights,  and 
were  commg  down  to  attack  them.  They  turned  out  in  great 
Hurry  and  confusion  to  meet  the  imaginary  foe.  leaving  the 
pass  unguarded  and.  while  they  were  pursuing  the  bonfires  on 
the  oxem  s  heads  into  aU  sorts  of  dangerous  and  impracticable 
pl«»s,  Hannibal  quietiy  marched  his  army  through  the  defile 
and  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

Although  Fabius  kept  Hannibal  employed,  and  prevented 
Ins  approaching  the  dty,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
that  he  did  not  act  more  aggressively.  Minucius  was  continually 
urgmg  him  to  give  Hannibal  battle,  and.  not  being  able  to  in- 
duce  him  to  do  so.  he  was  continuaUy  expressing  his  discontent. 
The  army  sympathised  with  Minucius.  At  Rome  they  made 
ajn  urgent  demand  upon  Fabius  to  return,  ostensibly  because 
they  wi^ed  him  to  take  part  in  some  great  religious  ceremonies, 
but  realty  to  remove  him  from  the  camp,  and  give  Minucius 
an  opportumty  to  attack  Hannibal. 

Fabius  went  to  Rome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  orders 
of  Jfcnuaus.  but  commanding  him  positively  not  to  give  Hanni- 
^,^  !i,°°'  expose  his  troops  to  any  danger,  but  to  pursue 
steadily  the  same  pohcy  which  he  himself  had  foUowed.    He 
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had,  however,  been  in  Rome  only  a  short  time,  before  tidings 
came  that  Minudus  had  fought  a  battle,  and  gained  a  victory. 

Fabius  examined  carefully  the  accounts,  and  satisfied  him- 
self of  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  truth,  that  Minudus 
had  gained  no  victory  at  all.  He  had  lost  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  and  Hannibal  had  lost  no  more,  and  Fabius  showed  that 
no  advantage  had  been  gained.  He  urged  upon  the  senate 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  line  of  policy  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  the  danger  of  risking  everything,  as  Minudus  had 
done,  on  the  fortunes  of  a  single  battle.  Besides,  he  said,  Minu- 
dus had  disobeyed  his  orders,  which  were  distinct  and  positive, 
and  he  deserved  to  be  recalled. 

In  saying  these  things,  Fabius  irritated  and  exasperated 
his  enemies  more  than  ever.  "  Here  is  a  man,"  said  they,  "  who 
will  not  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country  himself,  and  will  not 
allow  anybody  else  to  fight  them." 

The  hostility  to  Fabius  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch,  that 
it  was  proposed,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  make  Minudus 
his  equal  in  command.  Fabius,  having  finished  the  business 
which  called  him  to  Rome,  did  not  wait  to  attend  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  but  left  the  dty,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army  again,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  messenger  bearing  a  letter,  informing  him  that  the  decree 
had  passed,  and  that  he  must  thenceforth  consider  Minudus 
as  his  colleague  Jid  equal.  . 

Tlie  first  question  was.  however,  to  dedde  on  what  pnnaple, 
ani  in  what  way,  they  should  share  their  power.  "  We  cannot 
bt;h  command  at  once."  said  Minudus.  "Let  us  exercise 
the  power  in  alternation,  each  one  being  in  authority  for  a  day, 
or  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  any  other  period  that  you  prefer." 

"  No,"  replied  Fabius.  "  we  will  not  divide  the  time,  we  will 
divide  the  men.  There  are  four  legions  ;  you  shall  take  two  oi 
them,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  nunc.  I  can  thus,  perhaps, 
save  half  the  army  from  the  dangers  in  which  I  fear  your  im- 
petuosity will  plunge  all  wlwm  you  have  under  your  command." 

This  plan  was  adopted.  The  army  was  divided,  and  each 
portion  went,  under  its  own  leader,  to  its  separate  vicamp- 
ment.  Hannibal,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  these  trans- 
actions, immediately  felt  that  Minudus  was  in  his  power. 
He  knew  that  he  was  so  eager  for  battle,  that  It  would  be  easy 
to  entice  him  into  it,  under  ahnost  any  circumstances  that  he 
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hiiMeM  might  choose  to  arrange,  as  he  had  already  lured  Sem- 
promus  and  Flaminius  and  others  to  their  destruction.    Ac- 
cordingly, he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity,  when   there    was    a   good 
place  for  an  ambuscade  near  Min- 
udus'  camp,  and  lodged  five  thou- 
sand men  in  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  were  concealed  by  rocks 
and  other  obstructions  to  the  view. 
There  was  a  hill  between  this  ground 
and  the  camp  of  Minudus.     When 
the  ambuscade  was  ready,  Hannibal 
sent  up  a  small  force,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  top  of  the  hill,  antici- 
pating that  Minudus  would  at  once 
send  up  a  stronger  force  to  drive 
them  away.    He  did  so.    Hannibal 
then  sent  up  more  as  a  reinforce- 
ment.    Minucius,  whose  spirit  and  _ 
pride  were  now  aroused,  sent  up           Scipio  Africanus. 
more  stiU ;  and  thus,  by  degrees.  Hannibal  drew  out  his  whole 
i*:^    «          ordered  his  own  troops  to  retreat  before  them 
and  the  Romans  were  drawn  on,  down  the  hiU,  till  they  wer^ 
surrounded  by  the  ambuscade.    The  hidden  troops  then  came 
pounng  out  upon  them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Romans  were 
thrown  mto  utter  confusion,  flying  in  aU  directions  before  their 
enenues,  and  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

All  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mterposition  of  Fabius.  who  received  inteliigence  of  the 
danger  at  his  own  camp,  and  marched  out  at  oi.ce  with  all  his 
force    and  completely  changed  the  fortune  of  ihe  day     He 
saved  Minudus  and  his  half  of  the  anr.y  from  utter  destniction. 
ihe  Carthagmians  retreated  in  their  tum.  Haimibal  being  en- 
tirely overwhelrrM  with  disappointment  and  vexation  at  being 
thusdepnvedc       s  prey.    History  relates  that  Minudus  had 
the  candour  aiic     ood  sense,  after  this,  to  adcnowledge  his 
error  and  yield  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Fabius  The 
two  legions,  therefore,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Fabius.  and  a 
complete  and  permanent  reconcihation  took  place   between 
the  two  divisions  of  ihe  army.    Fabius  rose  very  high  in  the 
general  esteem  through  this  transaction.    Tlie  time  of  his  Ok- 
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Utowhip.  however,  expired  loon  after  this,  and  then  contule 

were  choeen  as  before.  ^     ,    ^         *  u-**i. 

B„         The  Battle  of  Canwe  was  the  last  great  battle 

BatSoi  fought  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  it  took  place  about 

Oimm.  a  year  after  the  dose  of  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius. 

B.o.ai6.      Two  new  consuls  were  elected  to  foUow  Fabius. 

Paulus  iEmiUus.  a  patridan,  and  Varro.  a  plebeiMi. 

They  raised  an  enormous  army.  It  consisted  of  eight  legions. 
The  Roman  legion  was  an  army  of  itself.  It  contwned  ordinarily 
four  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  a  troop  of  three  hundred  horse- 
men  It  was  very  unusual  to  have  more  than  two  or  three 
legions  in  the  field  at  a  time.  The  Romans,  however,  on  tha 
<Kcasion,  increased  the  number  of  the  legions,  and  abo  augmented 
their  size,  so  that  they  contained,  eadi.  five  thousand  mfantry 
and  four  hundred  cavalry.  They  were  determmcd  to  make  a 
ereat  and  last  effort  to  defend  their  dty.  and  save  the  common- 
wealth from  ruin.  -BmiHus  and  Varro  prepared  to  take  com- 
mand of  this  great  force,  with  very  strong  determmations  to 
make  it  the  means  of  Hannibal's  destruction. 

The  characters  of  the  two  commanders,  however,  m  weU 
as  their  political  connections,  were  very  dissimiljur.  .Enuhus 
was  a  Mend  of  Fabius.  and  approved  of  his  pohcy.  Varro 
was  for  greater  promptness  and  decision.  He  made  great 
promises,  and  spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  being  able 
to  annihilate  Hannibal  at  a  blow.  He  condemned  the  pohcy 
of  Fabius  in  attempting  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  delays. 

It  is  said  that  Fabius,  the  former  dictator,  conversed  with 
jEmilius  before  his  departure  for  the  army,  and  gave  him  such 
counsel  as  his  age  and  experience,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  operations  of  Hannibal,  suggested  to  his  mmd 
"  If  vou  had  a  colleague  like  yourself."  said  he.     I  would  not 
offer  you  any  advice ;  you  would  not  need  it.    Or  if  you  were 
yourself  like  your  colleague,   vain,   sdf-conceitcd.   and  pre- 
sumptuous, then  I  would  be  sUent ;   counsd  would  be  thrown 
awav  upon  you.    But  as  it  is.  while  you  have  great  judgment 
and  sagacity  to  guide  you.  you  are  to  be  placed  in  a  Mtuation 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  peril.    If  I  am  not  mistaken^  the 
greatest  difficulty  you  will  have  to  encounter  wdl  not  be  the 
Spen  enemy  you  Are  going  to  meet  upon  the  field.    You  wiU 
find   I  think,  that  Varro  will  give  you  qmte  as  much  trouble 
as  Hannibal.    He  will  inspire  all  the  rash  and  ardent  young  men 
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veilJ^foZnL?!!'  ^^^"^  enthusiastic  foUy.  and  vrt  nhnU  ht 

Ss  o?^k.  T   *•  ^  "°*  y**  "^  **•«  ^''riW*  ««d  Woody 
scenes  of  Lake  Trasymene  acted  again." 

The  new  consuls  made  a  different  arrangement  as  to  the  di- 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  would  exercise  their 
common  authority  alternately,  each  for  a  day 

nroZnl    *  "^l*-  "°'*'  '**^"^^  ^"  8Teat  diificulty  in  obtaining 

L~  ^5>  ^^^'"^  situation,  and  one  growing  more  and 
more  embarrassmg  every  day.     His  stock  of  provisions  had 

t^rj'^'j.'^^*"'**^'  ""*"  "°^  ^'  had  a  suppTy  ?or  only 
ten  daj^.  and  he  saw  no  possible  mode  of  increSng  it  Hb 
great  object  was.  therefore,  to  bring  on  a  battle.  W  "^ 
ready  and  wiUing  to  give  him  battle,  but  ^miUus  ^^  ve? 
desirous  to  persevere  in  the  Fabian  poUcy  tUl  thJ  Ten  dav^ 
had  expired,  after  which  he  knew  thaVni^nibal  mu  fbe  'l 
duced  to  extreme  distress,  and  might  have  to  s^endTr  at 

T^.uJ^:''  "'  ^y  fr""^  actual  famine.  In  fart  Tw^ 
«ul  that  the  troops  were  on  such  short  allowance  as  top  oduS 

SS^.'^,"*'"/'  "f  '''''  *  ^"^^  "^y  ^'  Spaniards  werep^ 
paring  to  desert  and  go  over  together  to  the  Roman  camp. 

a  S^TfZ'  i"  *  '  '*"l''  ^'""'  °"^  ^""y-  «^"^bal  sent  out 
happened  to  hold  the  command  that  day.  sent  out  a  stronc 
W  to  intercept  them.     He  was  succSsful.     The  CaJ^.a^ 

^m^^'^TX'""' .Tfi    """^'y  *^"   thousand  men 
hUt  ♦     «'       u    ?^  '■^*  ^^^'  ^y  *"y  •■oads  they  could  find 
back  to  Hanmbal's  camp.     Varro  was  very  eager  to  foUow 
them  there,  but  ^milius  ordered  his  mer    to  ^It      He  wa^ 
afraid  of  some  trick  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hannib^ 
and  was  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  victory  he  hadXd; 

iaJ^Vill^^  '"f"^:,  ^°''^'^^'"'  °"^y  ^fl^«*i  Varro's  ardour 
ZJt  A  .  P'"^"^^  a  general  enthusiasm  in  the  Roman 
S'r^'  t  y  °'  *"""  afterward,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  raised  this  exatement  to  the  highest  pitch.    Some  recon 

camp  to  %vatch  the  motions  and  indications  there,  sent  in  word 
I^LTh'^h  T."^'  Carthaginian  guards  around  their  en 
campment  had  all  disappeared,  and  that  a  very  extraordinary 
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and  unusual  silence  reigned  within  the  camp.  Parties  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  went  up  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian lines,  and  «»oon  found  that  the  camp  was  deserted,  though 
the  fires  were  still  burning  and  the  tents  remained.  This  in- 
teUigence,  of  course,  put  the  whole  Roman  army  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  and  agitation.  Tliey  crowded  around  the  con- 
suls' pavihons,  and  clamorously  insisted  on  being  led  on  to 
take  possession  of  the  camp,  and  to  pursue  the  enemy.  "  He 
has  fled,"  they  said,  "  and  with  such  precipitation  that  he  has 
left  the  tents  standing  and  his  fires  burning.  Lead  us  on  in 
pursuit  of  him." 

Varro  was  as  much  excited  as  the  rest.  He  was  eager  for 
action.  ^Emilius  hesitated.  He  made  particular  enquiries. 
He  said  they  ought  to  proceed  with  caution.  Finally,  he  called 
up  a  certain  prudent  and  sagacious  oflicer,  named  StatiUus, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  a  small  body  of  horsemen,  ride  over 
to  tlie  Carthaginian  camp,  ascertain  the  facts  exactly,  and  report 
tiie  result.  Statilius  did  so.  When  he  reached  the  Unes  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  took  with  him  two  horsemen  on 
whose  courage  and  strength  he  could  rely,  and  rode  in.  The 
three  horsemen  rode  around  the  camp  and  examined  every- 
thmg  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Hannibal  had  really 
abandoned  liis  position  and  fled,  or  whether  some  stratagem 
was  mtended. 

When  he  came  back  he  reported  to  the  army  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  desertion  of  the  camp  was  not  real,  but  a  trick 
to  draw  the  Romans  into  some  difficulty.  The  fires  were  the 
largest  on  the  side  toward  the  Romans,  which  indicated  that 
they  were  built  to  deceive.  He  saw  money,  too,  and  other 
valuables  strewn  about  upon  the  ground,  which  appeared  to 
him  much  more  Uke  a  bait  set  in  a  trap,  thtn  Uke  property 
abandoned  by  fugitives  as  encumbrances  to  flight. 

Varro  was  not  convinced;  and  the  army,  hearing  of  the 
monev,  were  excited  to  a  greater  eagerness  for  plunder.  They 
could"  hardly  be  restrained.  Just  then,  however,  two  slaves 
that  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Carthaginans  some  time 
before,  came  into  the  Roman  camp.  They  told  the  consuls 
that  the  whole  Carthaginian  force  was  hid  in  ambush  very 
near,  waitmg  for  the  Romans  to  enter  their  encampinent, 
when  they  were  going  to  surround  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
In  the  bustle  and  movement  attendant  on  this  plan,  the  slaves 
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They  returned,  chined  and  diMppointed.  to  their  own  quarters 
wd  Hannibal.  stiU  more  chagrined  and  disappointed,  returned 

wh!Jl^"  found  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  longer 
wnere  he  was.  H.s  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  he  could 
obtam  no  more.    The  Romans  would  not  come  out  of  their 

f^rir^rr*  *°,«*^*  JT  ^**"«  °"  «q»al  terms,  and  they  were 
too  strongly  entrenched  to  be  attacked  where  they  were  He 
determined  therefore,  to  evacuate  that  part  of  the  country. 
and  move,  by  a  sudden  march,  into  Apulia 

Apulia  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy.  The  river  Aufidus 
runs  through  It  having  a  town  named  Cann.T  near  its  mouth. 
I  he  region  of  the  Aufidus  was  a  warm  and  sunny  valley,  whici. 
♦Tn  T  T*"^"*  ^*»!  ripening  grain.     Being  farther  south 

influence  of  the  sun.  Hannibal  thought  that  the  crops  would  be 
sooner  npe   and  that,  at  least,  he  should  have  a  new  field  to 

SS?e^to?oUoS:*"""'  *''"  ""^'  '''''''  ^"^  "^^^^^-'y- 
«JI**A^«!r*"  army  oame  up  with  that  of  Hannibal  on  the 

ZZt^Jf'  TuT""'  ^"^  ^^^  *^°  ^*^t  encampments 
were  formed  with  all  the  noise  and  excitement  attendant  on 

I™  T"^  w*?  *7  ^***  "^^  P°**'"«  themselves  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  In  the 
Koman  camp  the  confusion  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
disputes  which  immediately  arose  between  the  consuls  as  to 
the  coui^  to  be  pursued.  Varro  insisted  on  giving  the  Cartha- 
ginians immediate  battle.  .Emilius  refused.  Varro  said  that 
he  must  protest  against  continuing  any  longer  these  inexcusable 
delays,  and  msist  on  a  battle,  ^milius  replied,  that  if  Varro 
did  precipitate  a  battle,  he  Wmself  protested  against  his  rash- 
ness, and  could  not  be.  in  any  degree,  responsible  for  the  result. 

v^^hTTk  u'^  *°°^  "^^^^  ^™«  ^th  one  consul.-and  some 
with  the  other,  but  most  with  Varro.  The  dissension  filled  the 
camp  with  exatement.  agitation,  and  iU-will. 

The  armies  manoeuvred  for  a  day  or  two,  Varro,  during 
^s  term  of  a>mmand  making  arrangements  to  promote  and 
favour  an  action,  and  .Emilius,  on  the  following  dav.rdoin^ 
^^jythn^in  Ills  power  to  prevent  it.  In  the  end  V^o  suc- 
ceeded.   The  hnes  were  formed  and  the  battle  must  be  begun 
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iEmilius  gave  up  the  contest  now,  and  while  he  protested 
earnestly  against  the  course  which  Varro  pursued,  he  prepared 


Sea  FiiJHT  off  Cape  Peloeus. 
to  do  Jl  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  defeat,  since  there  was  no 
longer  a  possibility  of  avoiding  a  collision. 
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TJie  battle  began,  and  the  reader  must  imagine  the  scene 
smce  no  pen  can  describe  it.  Fifty  thousand  men  on  one  side 
and  eighty  thousand  on  the  other,  at  work,  hard  and  steadily 
for  SIX  hours,  killing  each  other  by  every  possible  means  of 
destruction,  constituted  a  scene  of  horror  of  which  none  but 
ideT  ''^^^  witnessed  great  battles  can  form  any  adequate 

I  "*""'•'*;  ^^^^d  to  stratagem  again.     In  the  early  part 

of  the  battle  he  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  over  to  the  Romans 
as  deserters.    They  threw  down  their  spears  and  bucklers,  as 
they  reached  the  Roman  lines,  in  token  of  surrender.     The 
Romans  received  them,  opened  a  passage  for  them  through 
into  the  rear,  and  ordered  them  to  remain  there.    As  they  were 
apparently  unarmed,  they  left  only  a  very  small  guard  to  keep 
them  m  custody.     The  men  had,  however,  daggers  concealed 
about  their  dress,  and,  watching  a  favourable  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  drew  out  their 
weapons,  broke  away  from  the  guard,  and  attacked  the  Romans 
m  the  rear,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  so  pressed  by  the 
enemy  in  front  that  they  could  scarcely  maintain  their  ground. 
Before  many  hours  the  Roman  forces  began  to  yield.    From 
slowly  and  reluctantly  yielding  they  soon  began  to  fly.    In  the 
.  flight  the  weak  and  the  wounded  were  trampled  undei  foot  by 
the  throng  who  were  pressing  on  behind  them,  or  were  dis- 
patched by  wanton  blows  from  enemies  as  they  passed  in  pur- 
suit of  those  who  were  still  able  to  fly.    In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  a  Roman  officer  named  Lentulus,  as  he  was  riding  away 
saw  before  him  at  the  roadside  another  officer  wounded,  sitting 
upon   a   stone,    faint    and    bleeding.     He   stopped   when   he 
reached  him,  and  found  that  it  was  the  consul  ^milius.     He 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sling,  and  his  strength 
was  almost  gone.     Lentulus  offered  him  his  horse,  and  urged 
him  to  take  it  and  fly.    ^milius  declined  the  offer.    He  said 
It  was  too  late  for  his  life  to  be  saved,  and  that,  besides,  he  had 
no  wish  to  save  it.    "  Go  on,  therefore,  yourself,"  said  he,  "  as 
fast  as  you  can.     Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Rome.     Tell 
the  authorities  there,  from  me,  that  all  is  lost,  and  they  must 
do  whatever  they  can  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
Make  aU  the  speed  you  can.  or  Hannibal  will  be  at  the  gates 
before  you." 

^milius  sent  also  a  message  to  Fabius,  declaring  to  him 
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that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  a  battle  had  been  risked  with 
Hannibal.  He  had  done  aU  in  his  power,  he  said,  to  prevent 
it  and  had  adhered  to  the  pohcy  which  Fabius  had  recommended 
to  the  last.  Lentulus  having  received  these  messages,  aad  per- 
ceiving that  the  Carthaginians  were  close  upon  him  m  pwsuit. 
rode  awav  leaving  the  consul  to  his  fate.  The  Carthaginians 
c^eT^nd  on'seeing  the  wounded  man.  they  thruj  their 
spears  into  his  body,  one  after  another,  as  they  passed,  until 
hb  Umbs  ceased  to  quiver.  Varro  escaped  with  his  life.  A  - 
tended  by  about  seventy  horsemen,  he  made  his  way  to  a  fort^ 
fied  to  Jnot  very  remote  from  the  batt  efield.  where  he  hdted 
with  his  horsemen,  and  determined  that  he  would  atterr.pt  to 
raUy  there  the  remains  of  the  army.  ,    ,    ,      ,        tk- 

nXhe  Carthaginians  secured  a  vast  amount  of  plunder.  The 
Roman  army  was  full  of  officers  and  soldiers  from  the  ansto- 
c^^tic  ranks  of  society,  and  their  arms  and  their  dre^  were 
verv  valuable.  The  Carthaginians  obtained  some  bushels 
of  gold  ruigs  from  their  fingers,  which  Hannibal  sent  to  Car- 
thaee  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory.  ^    ,     j..        * 

v^r^ihMl     The  news  of  the  defeat  and  the  destruction  of 
^^      the  army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  came  upon  Rome 
•  Oavaa.  Uke   a   thunderbolt,    and   produced   universal   con- 
B.0  216.  stemation.     Hannibal  has  been   criticised   for  not 
following  up  his  victory  with  a  mardi  upon  Rome,  but  he 
knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  storm  a  city  fortified^  Rome 
was  and  manned  by  citizens  who  would  have  spent  their  btood 
to  the  last  drop  of  the  last  man  in  its  defence.    I*  «  f  e  thing 
bv  brilliant  daring  and  skilful  strategy  to  wm  a  battle  in  the 
open  field,  and  another  to  storm  a  dty  hedged  about  with  mighty 
defences  and  held  by  a  brave  and  devoted  people.    Hannibal  s 
forces  had  suffexed  severely  at  the  battle  of  Cann*.  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  attempt  so  axduous  an  undertaking.    Hanni- 
bal therefore  determined  to  go  mto  winter  quarters  and  wait 
the  favours  of  the  spring.    On  this  he  made  Capua,  a  large  and 
powerful  city  to  the  south-east  of  Rom^  his  head-quarters 
and  retired  there  until  necessity  should  call  him  to  the  fie  d 
agam      It  was  a  great  question  with  him  whether  he  should 
still  seek  the  subjugation  of  Rome,  or  attmpt  to  build  up  a 
new  capital  of^bis  own  at  Capua,  leaving  Rome         .self,  to 
decUne,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  inevitably  must,  to  the 
rank  of  a  second  city. 


Hannibal  at  Capua 


Right  or  wrong,  Hannibal  decided  to  establish  his  ovm  capital 

His  S'h^     *°  ^"'^'  ^°"^^'  ^'"*  *^^  P^^^°t'  undisturbed. 

H«  next  business  was  to  send  to  Carthage  for  reinforcements. 

and  the  messenger  whom  he  sent  was  one  of  his  generals,  named 

Mago  Mago  met  the  Carthaginian  senate,  and  in  a  veiy  spS 
.    and  eloquent  speech   told  them  how  many  glorious  battles 

Hanmbal  had  fought,  and  how  many  victories  he  had  wo? 
m^lH^KHr  ^^^^^T**^  "^"  ^^^^^'^  S«"«^^«  that  the  Romans 
slain,  he  taid,  m  all,  over  two  hundred  thousand  men.  All 
In^V^  TZ  f,?^  *°  '"^  ^^"  •  Capua  was  his  capital, 
w^  fn  '^Ld  f^""^'"-^  He  concluded  by  saying  that  Hannibal 
was  m  need  of  considerable  additional  suppUes  of  men  and 
money,  and  provisions,  which  he  did  not  doubt  the  Cartha- 
gunans  would  send  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  He  then 
produced  before  the  senate  the  rings  whi^  he  had  brought 

TLT^'I.u"""  "P*""  *^'  P^^^'"^"*  «*  the  senate-house  a^ 
a  trophy  of  t^  victones  which  he  had  b«en  announcing. 

Hanno  replied  m  a  calm  and  sarcastic  speech,  in  which  he 
r^icided  the  pretensions  of  the  proposition  Tsome  Jh  te^ 
as  the  following:  "He  says  he  has  c/>nquered  aU  his  ene««es 

ZtJJl  T^  I "'  *°  r'*  ^^  '"^^'^  «''''*«^-  HelTS: 

W^n  /^-  *^'  '"°'*  '""'"  "^""tfy  '"  the  world,  to  sub- 
jection, and  reigns  over  Capua,  and  yet  he  caUs  upon  us  for 

S,  t\       v."^-  ''!J'i'^'  °^  ^^^'^  ""SS.  as  a  specimen  of  the 

Sf  ^th     !f      'Tf  ^/  P^""^"""'  ^"**  accompanies  the  offer- 

IT   .u  '^^"'^^  ^°'"  ^'"^^  ^"PPhes  of  money.    There  seems 

iS^t^  t";'  ?^*'?;'^  ^  "'^  ^""^*^°"  «^^Pt  his  necessiries  •• 
Notwthstandmg  Hanno's  sarcasms,   the   Carthaginians  re- 

nS  ■I?''*""  T''^'  "^'  *°  ""^  ^^-  the  s^uppls  he 
f^!^1^;*i  ^^y^^f^' however,  long  in  coming,  and  in  the  mean- 
time httle  could  be  done. 

The  result  was  that  Hannibal  remained  for  a  number  of  years 
SthZ'  !"^^??  '"  \h"g«""g  struggle  with  the  Roman  power, 
Wtlr/.  f  f"« .to  accomplish  any  decisive  measures. 
n^  !ST  u  ^^^"^  ^""'^  victorious,  and  sometimes  very  hard 
pressed  by  his  enemies.  It  is  said  that  his  army  was  very  much 
l^Ztf^T^  enfeebled  by  the  comforts  and  luxurSXy 
enjoyed  at  Capua.  The  Romans  laid  siege  to  Capua  at  a  time 
when  Hanmbal  was  absent,  but  failed  to  storm  it  though  thTy 
successfully  r^isted  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  to 
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compel  them  to  raise  the  siege.  H-f^  *»>*Vf^S  to 
makTa  diversion  by  marching  towards  Rarr«.  bot  wiBmg  to 
^d  was  afraid  to  strike.  Though  he  did.  »_^ct  get  to 
Snlils  S  Rome,  he  did  nothing  but  threaten  '^en  he  wa. 
there^  and  his  encampment  near  the  city  can  only  be  consi(k«d 
T:CtTo.  His  presence  seemsto  have  exated  very  U^e 
apprehension  within  the  dty.     The  Romans  had  lost  their 

*X12:  oS^t^wT;  in  a  second  army  to  ^  brou^ 
overX  Alps  uider  the  command  of  his  brother  HasdrubdL 
U  was  a  ^  amqr.  and  in  thmr  march  they  expen^ced  the 
LTdiffiSes^^h  in  a  much  ^g^/^  ^^f^^^^S 
had  himself  encountered.  And  yet,  of  ^^J  J^^e.^^^'^^^^^yj^,^ 
which  set  out  from  Spain,  nothing  reached  Hannibal  except 

''\^two''a^  who  held  office  in  Rome  at  this  time  were 
N^a^  SZTlivius  being  responsible  for  the  northern 
and  Nero  for  the  southern  provmce  of  Italy.  Upon  LmiK 
^olvS^the  duty  of  meeting  H-sdrubal  as  he  descended  from 
tZTl^  and  it  was  he  ^o.  wiA  the  assistance  of  Nero,  fought 
S  ba?tie"f  Merurus,  which  destroyed  Hamiibal's  last  hope 
of  effecting  the  subjugation  of  fcnne. 

-^  About  midway  between  Rimini  an    Ancona  a  Uttle 

llJS£dt  ri^r  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  still  caUed  the 
^Z  STtauro  ;  and  wake«.  by  its  name  -a)Ue^^^^^^^^^^ 
»5<S«.the  ««olute  dari«g  of  ancient  Rome,  and  of  the 
To^  ^ughter  that  stained  its  current  more  than  two 
2.sand  ^  ago,  when  the  combined  consular  armies  of 
Lh4T«id^2oTncomitered  and  crushed  near  it,  bante  the 
t^^S  C  which  Hannibal's  brother  was  leadmg  to  aid    he 

^VdT-ote  in  no  spirit  of  exaggeration.  For  it  is  not  in 
"-"^"^VLt  m  modern  history,  that  parallels  for  its  incidents 
'^T  •  ^^  iTVo  be  fou?d  The  similitude  between  the 
and  Its  hcrc-s  ^°^J-"/^  ^^,,,  Hannibal,  and  that 
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which  England  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  against  Napoleon, 
has  not  passed  unobserved  by  recent  historians.  "Twice" 
says  Arnold,  "  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the 
hightst  individual  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions 
of  a  great  nation  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  nation  has  been  vic- 
torious. For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome  • 
for  sixteen  years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  against  England ' 
the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama-those  of  the  second  in 
Waterloo. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  207  that  Hasdrubal  appeared 
m  the  country  that  now  is  the  north  of  Lombardy,  at  the 
head  of  troops  which  he  had  partly  brought  out  of  Spain 
and  partly  levied  among  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  on  his  way 
At  this  time  Hannibal,  with  his  unconquered,  and  seemingly 
unconquerable  army,  had  been  eleven  years  in  Italy,  executing 
with  strenuous  ferocity  the  vow  of  hatred  to  Rome,  which  had 
been  sworn  by  him  while  yet  a  child  at  the  bidding  of  his  father 
Hamilcar ;  who,  as  he  boasted,  had  trained  up  his  three  sons,' 
Hanmbal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  like  three  lions'  whelps    to 
prey  upon  the  Romans.    Bu :  Hannibal's  latter  campaigns  had 
not  been  signahsed  by  any  zach  great  victories  as  marked  the 
first  years  of  his  invasion  of  Italy.    The  stem  spirit  of  Roman 
resolution,  ever  highest  in  disaster  and  danger,  had  neitha- 
bent  nor  despaired  beneath  the  merciless  blows,  which  "  the 
dire  African  "  dealt  her  in  rapid  succession  at  Trebia,  at  Trasv- 
mene.  and  at  Cannae.    If  she  was  weakened  by  the  continued 
strife,  so  was  Hannibal  also  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  unaided 
r^urces  of  his  army  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  her  destruction 
I  he  single  deerhound  could  not  pull  down  the  quarry  which  he 
had  so  funously  assaUed.    Rome  not  only  stood  fiercely  at  bay 
but  had  pressed  back  and  gored  her  antagonist,  that  still 
however,  watched  her  in:the  act  to  spring.     She  was  weary,  and 
W^dmg  at  every  pore ;    and  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope 
of  her  escape,  L  the  other  hound  of  old  Hanuicar's  race  should 
come  up  m  time  to  aid  his  brother  in  the  death-grapple     It 
was  at  this  cri.sis  of  her  history  that  Caius  Claudius  Nero  and 
Marcus  Livws  were  chosen  consuls  of  Rome. 

Six  armies  were  levied  for  the  defence  of  Italy  when  the 
Jong-dreaded  approach  of  HasdnibalVas  announced.  Seventy 
thousand  Romans  served  in  the  fifteen  legions,  of  which  with 
an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  those  armies  and  the  garrisons 
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were  composed.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  more  Romans 
were  serving  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.  The  whole  number 
of  Roman  citizens  of  an  age  fit  for  military  duty  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The  censas  taken 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  shown  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  which  had  been  diminished 
by  more  than  half  during  twelve  years.  These  numbers  are 
fearfully  emphatic  of  the  extremity  to  which  Rome  was  re- 
duced, and  of  her  gigantic  efforts  in  that  great  agony  of  her 
fate. 

Three  of  her  six  armies  were  ordered  to  the  north,  but  the 
first  of  these  was  required  to  overawe  the  disaffected  Etruscans. 
The  second  army  of  the  north  was  pushed  forward,  under 
Porciiis,  the  praetor,  to  meet  and  keep  in  check  the  advanced 
troops  of  Hasdrubal ;  while  the  third,  the  grand  army  of  the 
north,  which  was  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
consul  Livius,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  all  North  Italy, 
advanced  more  slowly  in  its  support.  There  were  similarly 
three  armies  in  the  south,  under  the  orders  of  the  other  consul, 
Claudius  Nero.  The  lot  had  decided  that  Livms  was  to  be 
opposed  to  Hasdrubal,  and  that  Ncto  should  face  Hannibal. 
And  "  when  all  was  ordered  as  themselves  thought  best,  the 
two  consuls  went  forth  of  the  city  ;  each  Mr-  several  way." 

Hannibal  at  this  period  occupied,  witi»  Ju-  veteran  but  much 
reduced  forces,  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  It  had  not  been 
expected  either  by  friend  or  foe,  that  Hasdrubal  would  effect 
his  passage  of  the  Alps  so  early  in  the  year  as  actually  occurred. 
And  even  when  Hannibal  learned  that  his  brother  was  in  Italy, 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Placentia,  he  was  obliged  to 
pause  for  further  intelligence. 

Meanwhile  Hasdrubal  had  raised  the  siege  of  Placentia, 
and  was  advancing  towards  Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
driving  before  him  the  Roman  army  under  Porcius.  Nor 
when  the  consxil  Livius  had  come  up,  and  united  the  second 
and  third  armies  of  the  north,  could  he  make  head  igainst 
the  invaders.  The  Romans  still  fell  back  before  Haskubal. 
beyond  Ariminum,  beyond  the  Metaurus,  and  aa  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Sena,  to  the  south-east  of  that  river.  Hasdrubal 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brother.  He  sent  messengers  to  Hannibal  to  announce 
his  own  line  of  march,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite 
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their  anmes  in  South  Umbria.  and  thon  wheel  round  against 
Kome.    Those  messengers  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
in  safety ;  but,  when  dose  to  the  object  of  their  mission  were 
captured  by  a  Roman  detachment;    and  Hasdrubal's  letter 
detaJmg  his  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  was  laid,  not  in  his 
brothers  hands,  but  in  those  of  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
amues  of  the  south.    Nero  saw  at  once  the  fuU  importance 
of  the  crisis.    The  two  sons  of  HamUcar  were  now  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  each  other,  and  if  Rome  were  to  be  saved 
the  brothers  must  never  meet  aUve.    Nero  instantly  ordered 
seven  thousand  picked  men,  a  thousand  being  cavalry    to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  ag^t 
one  of  Hanmbal's  garrisons ;    and  as  soon  as  night  had  set 
in   he  hurried  forward  on  his  bold  enterprise ;   but  he  quickly 
left  the  southern  road  towards  Lucania,  and  wheeUng  round 
pressed  northward  with  the  utmost  rapidity  towards  Picenum' 
He  had,  during  the  preceding  afternoon,  sent  messengers  to 
Rome,  who  were  to  lay  Hasdrubal's  letters  before  the  senate 
There  was  a  law  forbidding  a  consul  to  make  war  or  to  march 
his  army  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  assigned  to  him 
but  m  such  an  emergency  Nero  did  not  wait  for  the  permission 
of  the  senate  to  execute  his  project ;   but  informed  them  that 
he  was  already  on  his  march  to  join  Uvius  against  Hasdrubal 
He  also  sent  horsemen  forward  along  his  line  of  march    with 
orders  to  the  local  authorities  to  teing  stores  of  provisions  and 
refreshments  of  every  kind  to  the  roadside,  and  to  have  relays 
of  carnages  ready  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wearied  soldiers 
The  entire  population  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
lassed  flocked  to  the  roadside  to  see  and  bless  the  dehverere 
of  their  country.    Food,  drink,  and  refreshments  of  every  kind 
were  eagerly  pressed  on  their  acceptance.    Each  peasant  thought 
a  favour  was  conferred  on  him  if  one  of  Nero's  chosen  band 
would  accept  aught  at  his  hands.    The  soldiers  caught  the  fuU 
spirit  of  their  leader.    Night  and  day  they  marched  forwards 
taking  their  hurried  meals  in  the  ranks,  and  resting  by  relays 
m  the  waggons  which  tlie  zeal  of  the  country  people  provided 
and  which  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  column.     Meanwhile' 
at  Rome,  the  news  of  Nero's  expedition  had  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  and  alarm.    All  men   felt  the  full  audacitv  of  the 
ciUeipnse.  but  hesitated  what  epithet  to  apply  to  it. 
Fortunately  for  Rome,  whik  she  was  thus  a  prey  to  terror 
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and  anxiety,  her  consul's  nerves  were  strong,  and  he  resolutely 
urged  on  his  march  towards  Sena,  where  his  coUeague,^  livius, 
and  the  prsetor  Pordus  were  encamped;    Hasdrubal's  army 
being  in  position  about  half  a  nulc  to  their  north.    Nero  had 
sent  couriers  forward  to  apprise  his  coUeague  of  his  project  and 
of  hi*  ftpproacli ;   and  by  the  advice  of  Livius,  Nero  so  timed 
his  final  march  as  to  reach  the  camp  at  Sena  by  night.    According 
to  a  previous  arrangement.  Nero's  men  were  recei.vid  silently 
into  the  tents  of  their  comrades,  each  according  to  his  rank. 
By  these  means  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  camp  that 
could  betray  to  Hasdrubal  the  accession  of  force  which  the 
Romans  had  received.     This  was  considerable;    as  Neros 
numbers  had  been  increased  on  the  march  by  tho  volunteers, 
who  offered  themselves  in  crowds,  and  from  whom  he  selected 
the  most  promising  men.  and  especially  the  veterans  of  former 
campaigns.    A  coundl  of  war  was  held  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  in  which  some  advised  that  time  should  be  given 
for  Nero's  men  to  refresh  themselves,  after  the  fatigue  of  such 
a  march.    But  Nero  vehemently  opposed  aU  delay.    Nero's  ad- 
vice prevaUed.    It  was  resolved  to  fight  directly  ;   and  before 
the  consuls  and  prsetor  left  the  tent  of  Livius,  the  red  ensign, 
which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  immediate  action,  was 
hoisted,  and  the  Romans  forthwith  drew  up  in  batUe  array 

outside  the  camp.  ,  n     • 

Hasdrubal  had  been  anxious  to  bring  Livius  and  Poraus 
to  battle,  though  he  had  not  judged  it  expedient  to  attack 
them  in  their  Unes.     And  now,  on  hearing  that  the  Romans 
offered  battle,  he  also  drew  up  his  men,  and  advanced  towards 
them.    No  spy  or  deserter  had  informed  him  of  Nero's  arrival ; 
nor  had  he  received  any  direct  information  that  he  had  more 
than  his  old  enemies  to  deal  with.     But  as  he  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  Roman  hne.  he  thought  that  then:  numbers 
seemed  to  have  increased,  and  that  the  armour  of  some  of 
them  was  unusually  dull  and  stained.     He  noticed  also  that 
the  horses  of  some  of  the  cavalry  appeared  to  be  rough  and  out 
of  condition,  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  a  succession  of  forced 
marches.    It  had  not  escaped  the  quick  eai  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  that  the  trumpet  which  gave  the  signal  to  the  Roman 
legions  sounded  that  morning  once  oftener  than  usual,  as  if 
directing  the  tr  ;«ps  of  some  adtMtional  superior  officer ;   antl 
from  ail  that  he  heard  and  saw,  he  felt  convinced  that  both 
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the  Roman  ooiuuls  were  before  him.  In  doubt  and  difficulty 
as  to  what  might  have  taken  place  between  the  armies  of  the 
south,  and  probably  hoping  that  Hannibal  also  was  approaching, 
Hasdrubal  determined  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  the  com- 
bined Roman  forces,  and  to  endeavour  to  retreat  upon  Insubrian 
Gaul,  where  he  would  be  in  a  friendly  country,  and  could  en- 
deavour to  reopen  his  communications  with  his  brother.  He 
therefore  led  his  troops  back  into  their  camp ;  and,  as  the 
Romans  did  not  venture  on  an  assault  upon  his  entrenchments. 


Hannibal  in  the  Assiubly  at  Carthage. 

and  Hasdrubal  did  not  choose  to  commence  his  retreat  in  their 
sight,  the  day  passed  away  in  inaction.  At  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  Hasdrubal  led  his  men  silently  out  of  their  camp, 
and  moved  northwards  towards  the  Metaurus,  in  the  hope  of 
placing  that  river  between  himself  and  the  Romans  before 
his  retieat  was  discovered.  His  guides  betrayed  him ;  and 
having  purposely  led  him  away  from  the  part  of  the  river  that 
was  fordable,  they  made  their  escape  in  the  dark,  and  left  Has- 
drubal and  his  army  wandering  in  conftision  along  the  steep 
bank,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  a  spot  where  the  stream  could 
be  safely  crossed.  At  last  they  halted ;  and  when  day  dawned 
on  them,  Hasdrubal  found  that  great  numbers  of  his  men,  in 
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th«r  fatigue  and  impatience,  had  lo§t  aU  diwipline  and  aub- 
ordination.  and  that  many  of  the  Gallic  auxiliaries  had  got 
drunk,  and  were  lying  hdpksa  in  their  quarten.  Tte  Roman 
cavalo'  was  soon  seen  coming  up  in  pursuit,  followed  at  no 
great  distance  by  the  legions,  which  marched  in  readiness  for 
an  instant  engaf^ment.  It  was  hopeless  for  Hasdrubal  to 
think  of  continuing  his  retreat  before  them.  The  prospect  of 
immediate  battle  might  recall  the  disordered  part  of  Ws  troops 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  revive  the  instinct  of  discipline.  He 
therefore  ordered  his  men  to  prepare  for  action  instantly,  and 
made  the  best  arrangement  of  them  that  the  nature  of  the  ground 

would  permit.  -  .       .  i 

Hasdrubal  seems  to  have  been  especially  defiaent  m  cavalry. 
His  veteran  Spanish  infantry,  armed  with  hehnets  and  shields, 
and  short  cut-and-thrust  swords,  were  the  best  part  of  his 
army.    These,  and  his  few  Africans,  he  drew  up  on  his  right 
wing,  under  his  own  personal  command.    In  the  centre,  he 
placed  his  Ligurian  infantry,  and  on  the  left  wing  he  placed 
or  retained  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  long  javelins  and 
with  huge  broadswords  and  targets.     The  rugged  nature  of 
the  ground  in  front  and  on  the  flank  of  this  part  of  his  line, 
made  him  hope  that  the  Roman  right  wing  would  be  unable 
to  come  to  dose  quarters  with  these  unserviceable  barbarians, 
before  he  could  make  some  impression  with  his  Spanish  veterans 
on  the  Roman  left.    This  was  the  only  chance  that  he  had  of 
victory  or  safety,  and  he  seems  to  have  done  everything  that 
good  generalship  could  do  to  secure  it.    He  placed  his  elephants 
in  advance  of  his  centre  and  right  wing.    He  had  caused  the 
driver  of  each  of  them  to  be  provided  with  a  sharp  iron  spike 
and  a  mallet ;  and  had  given  orders  that  every  beast  that  be- 
came unmanageable,  and  ran  back  upon  his  own  ranks,  should 
be  instantly  kiUed,  by  driving  the  spike  into  the  verteora  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  the  spine.    Hasdrubal's  elephants  were 
ten  in  number.    We  have  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  infantry,  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  he  was  greatiy 
outnumbered  by  the  combined  Roman  forces. 

Two  divisions  of  troops,  called  Hastati  and  Principes,  formed 
the  bulk  of  each  Roman  legion  in  the  second  Punic  war.  Each 
of  these  divisions  was  twelve  hundred  strong.  The  Hastatus 
and  the  Princeps  legionary  bore  a  breastplate  or  coat  of  mail, 
brazen  greaves,  and  a  brazen  hehnet,  with  a  lofty,  upright 
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crest  of  scarlet  or  black  feathers.  He  had  a  large  oblong  shield ; 
and.  as  weapons  of  offence,  two  javelins,  one  of  which  was 
light  and  slender,  but  the  other  was  a  strong  and  massive  weapon, 
with  a  shaft  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  iron  head  of  equal 
length.  The  sword  was  carried  on  the  right  thigh,  and  was  a 
short  cut-and-tlmist  weapon,  like  that  which  was  used  by  the 
Spaniards.  Thus  armed,  the  Hastati  formed  the  front  division 
of  the  legion,  and  the  Principes  the  second.  Each  division  was 
drawn  up  about  ten  deep ;  a  space  of  three  feet  being  allowed 
between  the  files  as  weU  as  the  ranx.^,  so  as  to  give  each  legionary 
ample  room  for  the  use  of  his  javelins,  and  of  his  sword  and 
shield.  The  men  in  the  second  rank  did  not  stand  immediately 
behind  those  in  ^he  first  rank,  but  the  files  were  alternate, 
like  the  position  of  the  men  on  a  draught-board.  This  was 
termed  the  quincunx  order.  Niebuhr  considers  that  this  ar- 
rangement enabled  the  legion  to  keep  up  a  shower  of  javelins 
on  the  enemy  for  some  considerable  time.  He  says,  "  When 
the  first  line  had  hurled  its  pila,  it  probably  stept  back  between 
those  who  stood  behind  it.  who  with  two  steps  forward  restored 
the  front  nearly  to  its  first  position ;  a  movement  which,  on 
account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  quincunx,  could  be  executed 
without  losing  a  moment.  Thus  one  line  succeeded  the  other 
in  the  front  till  it  was  time  to  draw  the  swords ;  nay,  when  it 
was  found  expedient,  the  lines  which  had  already  been  in  the 
front,  might  repeat  this  change,  since  the  stores  of  pila  were 
surely  not  confined  to  the  two  which  each  soldier  took  with  him 
into  battle. 

"  The  same  change  must  have  taken  place  in  fighting  with 
the  sword ;  which,  when  the  same  tactic  was  adopted  on  both 
sides,  was  anything  but  a  confused  melee:  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  series  of  single  combats." 

The  third  division  of  the  legion  was  six  hundred  strong, 
and  acted  as  a  reserve.  It  was  always  composed  of  veteran 
soldiers,  who  were  called  the  Triarii.  Their  arms  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Principes  and  Hastati ;  except  that  each  Tri- 
arian  carried  a  spear  instead  of  javelins.  The  rest  of  the  legion 
consisted  of  light-armed  troops,  who  acted  as  skirmishers. 
The  cavalry  of  each  legion  was  at  this  period  about  three  hundred 
strong.  The  Italian  allies,  who  were  attached  to  the  legion, 
seem  to  have  been  similarly  armed  and  equipped,  but  their 
numerical  proportion  of  cavalry  was  much  larger. 
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Such  was  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  advanced  on  the 
Roman  side  to  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.    Nero  commanded 
the  right  wing,  Livius  the  left,  and  the  praetor  Porcius  had  the 
command  of  the  centre.     "  Both  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
well  understood  how  much  depended  upon  the  forttme  of  this 
day,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  "  Historie  of  the  World," 
"  and  how  little  hope  of  safety  there  was  for  the  vanquished. 
Only  the  Romans  herein  seemed  to  have  had  the  better  in 
conceit  and  opinion,  that  they  were  to  fight  with  men  desirous 
to  have  fled  from  them.    And  according  to  this  presumption 
came  Livius  the  consul,  with  a  proud  bravery,  to  give  charge 
on  the  Spaniards  and  Africans,  by  whom  he  was  so  sharply 
entertained,  that  victory  seemed  very  doubtful.    The  Africans 
and  Spaniards  were  stout  soldiers,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  fight.    The  Ligurians,  also,  were  a 
hardy  nation,  and  not  accustomed  to  give  ground;    which 
they  needed  the  less,  or  were  abfe  now  to  do,  being  placed  in 
the  midst.     Livius,  therefore,  and  Porcius  found  great  oppo- 
sition ;  and,  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  prevailed  little 
or  nothing.     Besides  other  difficulties,  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled  by  the  elephants,  that  brake  their  first  ranks,  and  put 
them  in  such  disorder,  as  the  Roman  ensigns  were  driven  to 
fall  back ;  all  this  while  Claudius  Nero,  labouring  in  vain  against 
a  steep  hill,  was  unable  to  come  to  blows  with  the  Gauls  that 
stood  opposite  him,  but  out  of  danger.    This  made  Hasdrubal 
the  more  confident,  who,  seeing  his  own  left  wing  safe,  did  the 
more  boldly  and  fiercely  make  impression  on  the  other  side 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans." 

But  at  last  Nero,  who  found  that  Hasdrubal  refused  his 
left  wing,  and  who  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  him,  decided  the  battle  by 
another  stroke  of  that  miUtary  genius  which  had  inspired  his 
march.  Wheeling  a  brigade  of  his  best  men  round  the  rear 
of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  Nero  fiercely  charged  the  flank 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Africans.  The  charge  was  as  successful 
as  it  was  sudden.  Rolled  back  in  disorder  upon  each  other, 
and  overwhehned  by  numbers,  the  Spaniards  and  Ligurians 
died,  fighting  gallantly  to  the  last.  The  Gauls,  who  had  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  strife jof  the  day,  were  then  surrounded, 
and  butchered  almost  without  resistance.  Hasdrubal,  after 
having,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  done  all  that  a  general 
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could  do,  when  he  saw  that  the  victory  was  irreparably  lost, 
scorning  to  survive  the  gallant  host  which  he  had  led,  and  to 
gratify,  as  a  captive,  Roman  cruelty  and  pride,  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort ;  where,  sword  in  hand, 
he  met  the  death  that  was  worthy  of  the  son  of  Hamilcar  and 
the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

Success  the  most  complete  had  crowned  Nero's  enterprise. 
Returning  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced,  he  was  again  facing 
the  inactive  enemies  in  the  south,  before  they  even  knew  of 
his  march.  But  he  brought  with  him  a  ghastly  trophy  of  what 
he  had  done.  In  the  true  spirit  of  that  savage  brutality  which 
deformed  the  Roman  national  character,  Nero  ordered  Has- 
drubal's  head  to  be  flung  into  his  brother's  camp>  Eleven 
years  had  passed  since  Hannibal  had  last  gazed  on  those  features. 
The  sons  of  Hamilcar  had  then  planned  their  system  of  warfare 
against  Rome,  which  they  had  so  nearly  brought  to  successful 
accomplishment.  Year  after  year  had  Hannibal  been  struggling 
in  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  hailing  the  arrival  of  him  whom 
he  had  left  in  Spain  ;  and.  of  seeing  his  brother's  eye  flash  with 
affection  and  pride  at  the  junction  of  their  irresistible  hosts. 
He  now  saw  that  eye  glazed  in  death,  and,  in  the  agony  of  his 
heart,  the  great  Carthaginian  groemed  aloud  that  he  recognsied 
his  country's  destiny. 

Rome  was  almost  delirious  with  joy.  So  agonising  had 
been  the  suspense  with  which  the  battle's  verdict  on  that  great 
issue  of  a  nation's  life  and  death  had  been  awaited ;  so  over- 
powering was  the  sudden  reaction  to  the  consciousness  of 
security,  and  to  the  full  glow  of  glory  and  success.  Such  news 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

Hannibal  was,  certainly,  still  in  the  land,  and  did  actually, 
with  almost  superhuman  skill,  retain  his  hold  on  southern  Italy 
for  a  few  years  longer,  but  the  imperial  dty,  and  her  allies, 
were  no  longer  in  danger  from  his  arjns  ;  and,  after  Hannibal's 
downfall,  the  great  military  Republic  of  the  ancient  world  met 
in  her  career  of  conquest  no  other  worthy  competitor.  Byron 
has  termed  Nero's  march  "  unequalled,"  and,  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  consequences,  it  is  so.  Viewed  only  as  a  military  exploit, 
it  remains  unparalleled,  save  by  Marlborough's  bold  march 
from  Flanders  to  the  Danube,  in  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
and  perhaps,  also,  by  the  Archduke  Charles'  lateral  march' in 
1796,  by  which  he  overwhelmed  the  French  under  Jourdain, 
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and  then,  driving  Morear\  through  the  Black  Forest  and  across 
the  Rhine,  for  a'while  freed  Germany  from  her  invaders. 

The        There  were  three  Sdpios  who  played  important 

Battle  parts  in  the  history  of  Rome.    The  first  was  seriously 
of       woimded  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  and  might  have  beep 

Zama.   killed  but  for  the  loyal  care  of  his  son,  the  second 
E.C.  202.  Sdpio,  who  superintended  his  removal  from  the  field. 
It  was  this  young  man  who  was  afterwards  called  the  elder 
Scipio. 

The  deeds  of  the  Scipio  who  attempted  to  stop  Hannibal 
at  the  Rhone  and  upon  the  Po  were  so  wholly  edipsed  by  his 
son,  and  by  the  other  Scipio  who  followed  him,  that  the  former 
is  left  out  of  view  and  forgotten  in  designating  and  distinguish- 
ing the  others. 

Our  present  Scipio  first  appears  in  the  exercise  of  military 
command,  after  the  battle  of  Cani^.  He  was  a  subordinate 
officer,  and  on  the  day  following  the  battle  he  found  himself 
at  a  place  called  Canusiiun,  whicli  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  Caimse,  on  the  way  toward  Rome,  with  a  number  of  other 
officers  of  his  own  rank,  and  with  broken  masses  and  detach- 
ments of  the  army  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  faint,  ex- 
hausted, and  in  despair.  The  rumour  was  that  both  consuls 
were  killed.  These  fragments  of  the  army  had,  therefore, 
no  one  to  command  them.  The  officers  met  together,  and 
imanimously  agreed  to  make  Scipio  their  commander,  imtil 
some  superior  officer  should  arrive,  or  they  should  get  orders 
from  Rome. 

I?  An  incident  here  occurred  which  showed,  in  a  striking  point 
of  view,  the  boldness  and  energy  of  the  yoimg  Scipio's  character. 
At  the  very  meeting  in  which  he 'was  placed  in  conomand,  and 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  with  perplexity  and  care,  an 
officer  came  in,  and  reported  that  in  another  part  of  the  camp 
there  was  an  assembly  of  officers  and  young  men  of  rank,  headed 
by  a  certain  Metellus,  who  had  decided  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
their  cotmtry  in  despair,  and  that  they  were  making  arrange- 
ments to  proceed  immediately  to  the  sea-coast,  obtain  ships,  and 
sail  away  to  seek  a  new  home  in  some  foreign  lands,  considering 
their  cause  in  Italy  as  utterly  lost  and  ruined.  The  officer 
proposed  that  they  should  call  a  council  and  deliberate  what  was 
best  to  do. 

"  Deliberate  !  "  said  Scipio  ;  "  this  is  not  a  case  for  delibera- 
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tion,  but  lor  action.  Draw  your  swords  and  follow  me,"  So 
saying,  he  pressed  forwaid  at  the  head  of  the  party  to  the 
quarters  of  Metellus.  They  marched  boldly  into  the  apart- 
ment where  he  and  his  friends  were  in  consultation.  Scipio 
held  up  his  sword,  and  in  a  very  solemn  manner  pronounced 
an  oath,  binding  himself  not  to  abandon  his  country  in  this 
the  hour  of  her  distress,  nor  to  allow  any  other  Roman  citizen 
to  abandon  her.  If  he  should  be  guilty  of  such  treason,  he 
caUed  upon  Jupiter,  by  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  to 
destroy  him  utterly,  house,  family,  fortune,  soul,  and  body. 

"And  now,  Metellus,  I  call  upon  you."  said  he,  "and  all 
who  are  with  you,  to  take  the  same  oath.  You  must  do  it, 
otherwise  you  have  got  to  defend  yourselves  against  these 
swords  of  ours,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Carthaginians."  Metellus 
and  his  party  yielded.  Nor  was  it  wholly  to  fear  that  they 
yielded.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  hope  quite  as  much  as  to 
that  of  fear.  The  courage,  the  energy,  and  the  martial  ardour 
which  Scipio's  conduct  evinced  awakened  a  similar  spirit  in 
them,  and  made  them  hope  again  that  possibly  their  country 
might  yet  be  saved. 

Scipio  was  chosen  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain,  where  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  209  he  carried  New  Carthage 
by  assault,  with  its  fleet,  stores,  treasure,  and  munitions  of  war, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  leaving 
Spain  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  assist  Hannibal  in  ihe 
foUowing  year.  In  B.C.  205,  though  not  eligible  for  office  in  the 
matt.  -  of  age,  Scipio  was  made  a  consul,  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily  to  organise  the  invasion  of  Africa.  Scipio 
landed  near  Utica,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Hanno,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Utica,  but  on  the 
approach  of  Syphax  with  a  large  army,  retired  into  winter 
quarters  to  wait  more  favourable  opportunity.  In  the  •■  '  ^g 
of  the  foUowing  year  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Nunu^_^s 
renewed  hostilities,  but  were  defeated,  after  which  Scipio  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Syphax,  whom  he  overthrew  with  a  loss 
of  forty  thousand  killed  and  twelve  thousand  taken  prisoners. 
The  success  of  Scipio  alarmed  the  Carthaginians,  and  led  them 
to  summon  Hannibal  peremptorily  to  return  home  for  the  de- 
fence of  Carthage. 

When  Hannibal  received  these  messages  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  disappointment  and  sorrow.     He  spent  hours 
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in  extreme  agitation,  sometimes  in  a  moody  silence,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  groans  of  despair  and  sometimes  uttering 
louJ  and  angry  curses,  prompted  by  the  exasperation  of  his 
feelings.  He,  however,  could  not  resist.  He  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Carthage.  The  Roman  senate,  at  the  same  time, 
instead  of  deciding  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  wliich 
Sdpio  had  submitted  to  them,  referred  the  question  back  to 
him.  They  sent  commissioners  to  Scipio,  authorising  him  to 
act  for  them,  and  to  decide  himself  alone,  whether  the  war 
should  be  continued  or  closed,  and  if  to  be  closed,  on  what 
conditions. 

Hannibal  raised  a  large  force  at  'vthage,  joining  with  it 
such  remains  of  former  armies  as  had  been  left  after  Sdpio's 
battles,  and  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  these  troops  to  meet 
his  enemy.  He  marched  live  days,  goirg,  perhaps,  seventy- 
f^^  -  or  one  hundred  miles  from  Carthage,  when  he  fotmd  him- 
sei.  approaching  Scipio's  camp.  He  sent  out  spies  to  recon- 
noitre. The  patrols  of  Scipio's  army  seized  these  spies,  and 
brought  them  to  the  general's  tent,  as  they  supposed,  for  exe- 
cution. Instead  of  punishing  them,  Scipio  ordered  them  to 
be  led  around  his  camp,  and  to  be  allowed  to  see  everything 
they  desired.  He  then  dismissed  them,  that  they  might  return 
to  Hannibal  with  the  information  they  had  obtained. 

Of  course,  the  report  which  they  brought,  in  respect  to  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Scipio's  army,  was  very  formidable  to 
Hannibal.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  peace  rather  than  to  risk  a  battle,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
word  to  Scipio,  requesting  a  personal  interview.  Scipio  ac- 
ceded to  this  request,  and  a  place  was  appointed  for  the  meeting 
between  the  two  encampments. 

Haimibal  made  Scipio  proposals  for  peace.  They  were  very 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  but  Scipio  was  not  satisfied  with 
them.  He  demanded  still  greater  sacrifices  than  Hannibal 
was  willing  to  mak';.  The  result,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
negotiation,  was  that  each  general  returned  to  his  camp  and 
prepared  for  battle. 

In  military  campaigns  it  is  generally  left  for  those  who  have 
been  conquering  to  go  on  to  conquer ;  so  much  depends  upon 
the  expectatH'^.s  with  which  the  contending  armies  go  into 
battle.  Scipio  <ind  his  troops  expected  to  conquer.  The  Cartha- 
ginians expected  to  be  beaten.    The  result  corresponded.    At 
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the  close  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  forty  thou- 
sand Carthaginians  were  dead  and  dying  upon  the  ground, 
as  many  more  were  prisoners  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  the 
rest,  in  broken  masses,  were  flying  from  the  field  in  confusion 
and  terror,  on  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Carthage.  Hannibal 
arrived  at  the  city  with  the  rest,  went  to  the  senate,  announced 
his  defeat,  and  said  that  he  could  do  no  more.  "  The  fortune 
which  once  attended  me,"  said  he,  "  is  lost  for  ever,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  us  but  to  make  peace  with  our  enemies  on  any  terms 
that  they  may  think  fit  to  impose." 

Although  for  many  years  the  Romans  were  unable  to  find 
a  general  who  could  cope  with  Hannibal,  Scipio  conquered 
him  at  last,  and  all  his  brilliant  conquests  ended,  as  Hanno 
had  predicted,  only  in  placing  his  country  in  a  far  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

Scipio  spared  Hannibal's  life,  and  allowed  the  dty  to  stand, 
but  the  terms  of  peace  were  such  as  put  an  end  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  for  ever.  The  splendid  fleet  of  five  hundred 
vessels  was  given  up  and,  moored  in  the  bay  opposite  the 
dty  of  Carthage,  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  face 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  under  circumstances  well  cal- 
culated to  exdte  the  deepest  emotion  in  victor  and  vanquished 
alike. 

Having  thus  fully  accomplished  his  work,  Sdpio  set  sail  for 
Rome.  The  whole  population,  remembering  the  a-vvful  scenes 
which  the  dly  had  so  often  endured,  regarded  him  as  a  greit 
deliverer.  When  he  approached  the  dty  vast  throngs  went 
out  to  meet  him.  The  authorities  formed  dvic  processions  to 
welcome  him.  They  brought  crowns,  and  garlands,  and  flowers, 
and  hailed  his  approach  with  loud  and  prolonged  acclamations 
of  triumph  and  joy.  They  gave  him  the  name  of  Africanus, 
in  honour  of  his  victories.  This  was  a  new  honour— giving  to 
a'  conqueror  the  name  of  the  country  that  he  had  subdued ; 
it  was  invented  spedally  as  Sdpio's  reward,  the  deliverer  who 
had  saved  the  empire  from  the  greatest  and  most  terriUo  danger 
by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed, 

Hannibal,  though  fallen,  retained  in  Carthage  some  portion  of 
his  former  power.  The  glory  of  his  past  exploits  still  invested 
his  personality  with  a  sort  of  halo,  which  made  him  an  object 
of  general  regard,  and  he  still  had  great  and  powerful  friends. 
He  was  elevated  to  high  office,  and  exerted  himself  to  regulate 
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and  improve  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  not.  however,  with 

"nu'priS'was  extremely  mortified  by  an  occurrence  which 
took  plL  very  soon  after  Sdpio's  return  to  Rome.    There  w« 
some  occasion  of  war  with  a  neighbouring  African  tnbe  and 
Hannibal  headed  some  forces  which  were  rais^  in  the  nty  for 
the  purpose,  and  went  out  to  prosecute  it    Jhe  Jlom^^s^  who 
were  wdfladvised  in  matters  of  the  kind  by  their  agents  m 
Carthage,  immediately  sent  word  to  the  Cartl^'^^^/^'^J 
themTat  this  was  contrary  to  the  treaty.  "»d  co^^^  ,"°*  ^ 
aUowed.  The  Government,  unwilling  to  incur  the  nsk  of  a 
S  rapture  with  Rome,  ordered  Hamiibal  to  abandon  the 
^  aS^retum  to  the  city.    He  had  once  defied  Rome  ^  the 
very  gates  of  her  capital,  and  now.  far  distant  from  the  seat  of 
Roman  power,  he  was  silenced  by  a  word.  _„^ii^ 

IrhT        Years  pasMsd.  and  Hannibal,  though  compelled 
d2£oI  outwardly  tTsubmit  to  his  fate.  chaf^,^^*^y 
sSbS.  under  its  conditions  of  subserviency.    At  length  he 
laTiss.  was  -nspectet^  of  plottmg  with  the  Phcemcians  against 
the  peace  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  demaruJ^i  his  surrendw 
for  Sal  on  the  charge.    To  escape  this  he  fled  by  mght^^d 
Ster  a  number  of  remarkable  adventures   reach^  Eph^u^ 
«id  sought  the  protection  of  Antiochus.  the  Syrian  Kmg.   Here 
ie  wTfollowed  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome   who  eff^ed  a 
Jeaty  with  the  King,  under  the  conditions  of  ^^^  Hanm^ 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  his  eneim«.    Hamubal  on«  «^°;^ 
sought  refuge  in  flight.    He  reached  the  idand  of  Crete,  but 
S  was  soon  too  hot  to  hold  him.    P°"fd  from  ku^dom  to 
widom.  and  frt>m  province  to  province,  he  sought  safrty  witii 
the  King  of  Bythnia.  who  sheltered  hnn  for  a  time,  but  who. 
v^deV^Lure^agreed  to  give  him  up    ThU  led  bimto  me^^^te 
anothw  flight,  but  he  found  all  exits  from  the  palace  gf^^- 
^rSe^et  ones  upon  which  he  was  rdying  as  a  last  resort  : 
^Tfinding  himself  caught  at  last,  he  determmed  upon  s^- 
^tr^on     He  was  now  an  old  man.  seventy  years  of  age. 
^*Cri  down  and  exhausted  by  his  Protracted  an^*^^ 
«nd  sufferings,  perhaps  it  was  with  a  sense  of  rehef  that  he 
Si^rSMPoS>n  which  he  had  long  kept  in  readmess 
for  his  last  extremity. 
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The  Flight  of  Pompey  from  Pharsalia. 

From  a  drawing  by  J.  Bell. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR 

B.C.   I49-B.C.   146 

n»      The  sorrows  of  Carthage  did  not  end  with  the  death 

BjjMiagof  Hannibal.    The  fire  he  had  kindled  con  nued  to 

lid!     '"ZS'  ^"?.  '"•^'  ""*"  •*  had  accomplished  th^ 

nTm     '°?P*^*\f"^»"-«t"evabIe  ruin  of  the  great  city 

B.O.U,        AnewHasdrubalwasthenextdisturberoftheLce 

a  new  Sap.o  the  final  saviour  of  his  race.   Whether  thelhenW 

1^^       ";"^1  '"''"'"^*^^  '"'"•  «'•  '^^"^^'^  desire  for  m"l  tarT 
glory  prompted  h:m  to  folk  w  in  the  footsteps  of  HannibS  d^s  not 

.ppear,  but  certanly  the  second  HasdrubalLghtresameS 
and  employed  simdar  means.     Hannibal  defied  RomTby  the 
^Z'l^  f  *^  ^^^'''"e  °^  Saguntum  in  Spain      HaXbd  in 
suited  her  by  making  war  upon  Numidia  in  Africa.    T^^^al 
brr^lnTh^,  here     Hannibal  won  his  chance  at  Sa^um' 
but  Ha^bal  lost  his  in  Numidia.    -he  battle  was  S^d 

W.lL  r'"  °^'"  ^^°  ^*°^  "P«"  ■'^  neighbouring  mJS 
ooked  down  upon  the  scene  with  intense  interest  J  the  day 

prirpd  E  n^h^t"%''•P"•  "'°  ^^-  afterwards  t?e 
pnacipal  actor  m  the  temble  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  th» 

war  which  foUowed.     He  was  then  a  distin^lS  officer  in 
g  LSTreTa'd  int  T  T  ^-^  ^"  ^P^"'    HScomtaTdi  ^ 

fritiL't-;;:  u^o\"ttrai;°  ^^°^-^  ---  ^^^^^-' 

Zam^'  H?t7S."°*:,  ^'^  ^^'^'  ^y  ^«^*«^«  °f  the  hero 
^ama.  He  had  been  adopted  by  the  elder  Scipio's  son  and 
thuP  received  his  name  ;  so  that  he  was.  by  adoTion  T^and 
son  of  the  first  Scipio.  He  was  greatly  eddied  bTtTes4r"nd 
noted  particularly  the  veteran  MasiniL.  then  eightyTur  yei^ 
old.  who  rode  all  day  from  rank  to  rank  on  a  Jd  ^d  "mStT 
ous  charger  without  a  saddle,  to  give  his  orders  iohbmeTald 
to  encourage  and  animate  them  by  his  voice  and  his  exT^r 
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Hasdrobal  retreated  to  his  camp  and  entrenched  himsell 
there,  while  Masinissa  surrounded  the  encampment,  and  hemmed 
the  imprisored  fugitives  in.  !...«„«, 

Soon  after  this  Hasdrubal's  army,  worn  out  with  hunger 
and  misery  in  their  camp,  compelled  him  to  surrender  on  Masm- 
issa's  own  terms.  The  mcti  were  aUowed  to  go  ''««.  b«t  most 
of  them  perisued  on  the  way  to  CarthaRe.  Hasdrubal  himself 
succeeded  in  reaching  some  place  of  safety,  but  the  influei.ce 
of  his  party  was  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  result  of  his  ei.- 
terprise.  and  his  exUed  enemies,  being  recalled  m  accordance 
with  tlie  treaty  of  surrender,  the  opposing  party  were  immediately 

restored  to  power.  r„^i,» 

k  Under  these  new  councils  the  first  measure  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  was  to  impeach  Hasdrubal  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
for  liaving  involved  his  country  in  these  difficultly,  and  the 
next  was  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  tQ  Rome,  to  offer  to  sur- 
render Hasarubal  into  their  haijds.  and  to  ask  what  further 
satisfaction  the  Romans  demanded.  „^„»„. 

In  the  meantime,  before  these  messengers  arrived,  the  Romans 
had  been  deUberating  what  to  do.  The  strongest  party  were  in 
favout  of  urging  on  the  quarrel  with  Carthage  and  declaring 
war  Thev  had  not.  however,  come  to  any  positive  deasion. 
They  recei'ved  the  deputation,  therefore,  very  cooUy.  and  made 

them  no  direct  reply.  *    j^ 

The  Carthaginians  were  more  and  more  desirous  now  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  avert  the  threatened  danger  of 
Roman  Hostility.  They  sent  a  new  embassy  to  Rome,  with 
still  moro  humble  professions  than  before. 

But  the  Romans  had  been  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  com- 
mencing hostilHies  again,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  party 
among  them  now  who  were  determined  to  "^^^l,  t]!""^'^^^ 
of  this  opportunity  to  extinguish  entirely  the  Carth^man 
power.  Wa:  had.  accordingly,  been  declared  by  the  Roman 
senate  very  soon  after  the  first  embassy  had  returned,  a  fleet 
P^id  army  had  been  raised  aiA  equipped,  and  the  expedition 

*The  Romans,  however,  gave  them  audience.  The  ambassador 
expressed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  any  terms  that  the 
senate  might  propose  for  arresting  the  war.  The  senate  rephed 
that  they  were  willing  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Carthapmans, 
on  <»ndition  that  the  latter  were  to  surrender  themselves  en- 
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iiSl«*r.  M*  ^"'"''r  '"''"'''•  ""^  ^''"^  themselves  to  obey  such 
ordera  as  the  consuls,  on  their  arrival  .n  Africa  with  the  armv 
should  .ssue  :  the  Romans,  on  their  part,  guarantee  ng  at  they 
shou  d  contmue  m  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  of  theJ 
terntorjal  possessions,  and  of  their  laws.  As  proof,  howeve 
of  the  Car^hagmtan  honesty  of  purpose  in  making  the  treaty 
and  security  for  their  future  submission,  they  were  reqS 
to  give  up  to  the  R.>mans  three  hundred  hostages.  tTJS 
??r^;r  "".T  *°  ^  /"""«  ^^^"»  '^""^  the  first  families^ 

tTe'ac'tioirof The  rSi.'""""^  ""''''  ^  ^"^^^^^  *"  -"^-» 
iJ!!!  *!;!^^^°"  '=°"'*^  "°t  hut  consider  these  as  very  onerous 

ilZl'  iJ^f^..'"'"'"'  ^^''"  **^"y  '■**"™*^  t°  ^^"-thape  with  the^ 
erms,  that  they  were  bringing  heavy  tidings.  The  news  IJ 
act.  when  ,t  came,  threw  the  community  Sto  the  S  ex" 
treme  distress.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  city  wL  ft  lie?  W^tt 
^.r:^  tT***'°"/  '^'  '"Others,  who  felt  that  they  wre 
about  to  be  bereaved,  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their  haTr 
and  man,fested  by  every  other  sign  their  extreme  and  unS: 
sated  woe  They  begged  and  entreated  their  husbands  and 
fathers  not  to  consent  to  such  cruel  and  intolerable  condftions 

S!^KT^V°*'.n^  *^*y  ^""'^  "°t  P^'«  "P  their  children 
The  husbands  and  the  fathers,  however,  felt  cc^npelled  to  resist 

tt  R:mar::iir- ''''  ^--^^  "°* "°-  -^^^^^«  ^^  ^ 

to^h!  frn^^'f  V*?  ''T'^  *°  he  sent,  within  thirty  days, 
to  the  isia  -d  of  SicUy.  to  a  port  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  -sland.  called  Lilybsum.  A  Roman  escort  was  to  be^readv 
to  receive  them  there  and  conduct  them  to  Rome.  ^^thoS 
thirty  days  were  allowed  to  the  Carthaginians  to  select  S 
send  fonv^d  the  hostages,  they  determinfd  not  to  avaS  he^ 
^Ives  of  his  offered  delay,  but  to  send  the  unhappy  ch  £ 
forward  at  once,  that  they  might  testify  to  the  Roman  ^ntte 

"nX^  C&  ''^'  ''^^  -  -^  --«y  ^es^s 

tH^f;^ 

when  at  last  the  hour  arrived  for  their  departure  ^d  tSv 
^Ue6  upon  the  pier,  the  picture  was  one  oilZVZ 
umningled  suffenng.     It  is  impossible  of  description.     The 
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vessels  made  sail,  and  passed  off  slowly  from  the  shore.  The 
mothers  watched  until  their  children  were  lost  to  view,  and 
then  returned,  disconsolate  and  wretched,  to  their  homes. 

Tlig         The  Roman  army  landed  at  Utica,  and  were  re- 
Deitruo- ceived  with  immediate  submission. 
tionoi       As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Carthage  that  the 
Carthage.  Roman  army  had  landed  at  Utica,  the  people  sent 
B.C.  146.  deputies  to  enquire  what  were  the  orders  of  the  con- 
suls   The  consuls  informed  them  that  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
senate  were,  first,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  furnish  them 
with  a  supply  of  com  for  the  subsistence  of  their  troops.    The 
deputies  went  back  to  Carthage  with  the  demand. 

The  Carthaginians  resolved  to  comply.  The  consuls  then 
demanded  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  vessels  of  war. 
They  were  more  unwiUing  to  comply  with  this  requisition 
than  with  the  other  ;  but  they  assented  at  last.  But  the  Ro- 
mans  were  not  satisfied  yet.  They  sent  a  third  order  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  deUver  up  all  their  arms,  military 
stores  and  warlike  n  chines  of  every  kind,  and  send  them  into 
the  Roman  camp.  The  Carthaginians  were  rendered  almost 
desperate  by  this  requisition,  but  the  arms  were  collected, 
and  carried  in  a  long  train  of  waggons  to  the  Roman  camp. 
T^-re  were  two  hundred  thousand  complete  smts  of  armour, 
with  darts  and  javeUns  without  number,  and  two  thousand 
mUitary  engines  for  hurling  beams  of  wood  and  stones.  Thus 
was  Carthage  left  naked  to  her  enemies. 

All  these  demands,  however  unreasonable  and  cruel  as  the 
Carthaginians  deemed  them,  were  only  preluninary  to  the  great 
final  detei-mination,  the  announcement  of  which  the  consuls 
had  reserved  for  the  end.  When  the  arms  had  all  been  delivered, 
the  consuls  announced  to  their  now  defenceless  victims  that 
the  Roman  senate  had  come  to  the  determination  that  Carthage 
was  to  be  destroyed.  They  gave  orders,  accordingly,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  all  leave  the  city,  which,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  thus  vacated,  was  to  be  burned.  They  might  take  with  them 
such  property  as  they  could  carry ;  and  they  were  at  liberty 
to  build  in  lieu  of  this  their  fortified  seaport,  an  inland  town, 
not  less  than  ten  mUes  distance  from  the  sea.  only  it  must  have 
no  walls  or  fortifications  of  any  kind. 

The  announcement  of  this  entirely  unparalleled  and  intolerable 
requisition  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  frenzy  of  desperation. 
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They  could  not,  and  would  not  submit  to  this.  The  entreaties 
and  renionstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  hostages  were  all  silenced 
or  overborne  in  the  burst  of  indignation  and  anger  which  arose 
from  the  whole  city.  The  gates  were  dosed.  The  pavements 
of  the  streets  were  torn  up.  and  buildings  demolished  to  obtain 
stones  which  were  carried  up  upon  the  ramparts  to  serve  in- 
stead  of  weapons.   The  slaves  were  all  hberated.  and  stationed  on 
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the  walls  to  aid  in  the  defence.    Everybody  that  could  work 

D  ke^s  3  ^^l  'T'°y'^  *"  fabricating  swords,  spear-heads, 
pikes,  and  such  other  weapons  as  .ould  be  formed  with  the 

fhicl^tXr^  tP'!f \  ^^^y  "^^  ^"  *h«  '^^^  ^d  brass 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  then  melted  down  vases  and  statues 
^  the  precious  metals,  and  tipped  their  spears  with  an  inferior 

supplies  of  flax  and  hempen  twine  for  cordage  fur  their  bows 
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faUed.  the  beautiful  sisters  and  mothers  of  the  hostages  cut 
off  their  long  hair,  and  twisted  and  braided  it  into  cords  to  be 
used  as  bow-strings  for  propelling  the  arrows  which  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  made.  In  a  word,  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  pushed  beyond  the  last  Umit  of  human  endurance,  and 
had  aroused  themselves  to  a  hopeless  resistance. 

Finding  themselves  in  so  desperate  an  emergency,  the  Cartha- 
ginians sent  to  Hasdrubal  to  come  and  help  them.    He  very 
gladly  obeyed  +he  summons.    He  sent  around  to  all  the  tem- 
tories  still  subject  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  fresh  troops,  and 
collected  suppUes  of  arms  and  of  food.    He  advanced  to  the 
reUef  of  the  dty.    He  compelled  the  Romans,  who  were  eqr-Uy 
astonished  at  the  resistance  they  met  with  from  within  the 
walls,  and  at  this  formidable  onset  from  without,  to  reture  a 
Uttle,  and  entrench  themselves  in  their  camp,  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  safety.    He  sent  suppUfeS  of  food  into  the  aty.    He 
also  contrived  to  fit  up,  secretly,  a  great  many  fire-ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  setting  them  in  flames,  let  them  dnft  down 
upon  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  anchored  in  supposed  security 
in  the  bay.    The  plan  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  the  Roman 
ships  were  ahnost  aU  destroyed.    Thus  the  face  of  affairs  was 
changed.     The   Romans   found  themselves   disappomted  for 
the  present  of  their  prey.    They  confined  themselves  to  their 
encampment,  and  sent  home  to  the  Roman  senate  for  new  re- 
inforcements and  supplies.  ,     ,  ,      .  i 

In  a  word,  the  Romans  found  that,  instead  of  having  only 
to  effect,  unresisted,  the  simple  destruction  of  a  city,  they  were 
involved  in  what  would,  perhaps,  prove  a  serious  and  a  pro- 
tracted war.  The  war  did,  in  fact,  continue  for  two  or  tluree 
years— a  horrible  war,  ahnost  of  extermination,  on  both  sides. 
Scipio  came  with  the  Roman  army,  at  first,  as  a  subordinate 
officer :  but  his  bravery,  his  sagacity,  and  the  success  of  some 
of  his  ahnost  romantic  exploits,  soon  made  him  an  object  of 
universal  regard.  At  one  time  a  detachment  of  the  army,  which 
he  succeeded  in  releasing  from  a  situation  of  great  peril,  m 
which  they  had  been  placed,  testified  their  gratitude  by  plaiting 
a  crown  of  grass,  and  placing  it  upon  his  brow  with  great  cere- 
mony and  loud  acclamations. 

The  Carthaginians  did  everything,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  that  the  most  desperate  valour  could  do ;  but  Scipio  s 
cool,  steady,  and  weU-calculated  plans  made  irresistible  pro- 
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gress,  and  hemmed  them  in  at  last,  within  narrower  and  narrower 
limits,  by  a  steadily  increasing  pressure,  from  which  they  found 
it  impossible  to  break  away. 

Sdpio  had  erected  a  sort  of  mole,  or  pier,  upon  the  water 
near  the  city,  on  which  he  had  placed  many  large  and  powerful 
engines,  to  assault  the  walls.  One  night  a  large  company  of 
Carthaginians  took  torches,  not  lighted,  in  their  hands,  together 
with  some  sort  of  apparatus  for  striking  fire ;  and  partly  by 
wading,  and  partly  by  swimming,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  water  of  the  harbour  toward  these  machines.  When  they 
were  sufficiently  near  they  struck  their  lights,  and  set  their 
torches  on  fire.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  stationed 
to  guard  the  machines,  were  seized  with  terror  at  seeing  all 
these  flashing  fires  burst  out  suddenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  fled  in  dismay.  The  Carthaginians  set  the  abandoned 
engines  on  fire,  and  then,  throwing  their  now  useless  torches 
into  the  flames,  plunged  into  the  water  again,  and  swam  back 
in  safety.  But  all  this  desperate  bravery  did  very  Uttle  good. 
Scipio  quietly  repaired  the  engines,  and  the  siege  went  on  as 
before. 

But  we  cannot  describe  in  detail  all  the  particulars  of  this 
protracted  and  terrible  struggle.   We  must  pass  on  to  the  closing 
scene,  which,  as  related  by  the  historians  of  the  day,  is  an  ahnost 
incredible  series  of  horrors.    After  an  immense  number  had  been 
'.illed  in  the  assaults  which  had  been  made  upon  the  dty, 
besides  the  thousands  who  had  died  of  famine,  and  of  the  ex- 
posures and  hardships  incident  to  such  a  siege,  the  army  of 
Scipio  succeeded  in  breaking  their  way  through  the  gates, 
and  gaining  admission  to  the  dty.    They  fought  from  street 
to  street,  advancing  gradually  as  the  Carthaginians  retreated 
and  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.    One  band  of  Scipio's  soldiers 
mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the  roofs  being  flat,  and 
fought  their  way  there,  while  another  colunm  advanced  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  streets  below.    No  imagination  can  con- 
ceive the  uproar  and  din  of  such  an  assault  upon  a  populous 
dty— a  horrid  mingUng  of  the  vociferated  commands  of  the 
officers,  and  of  the  shouts  of  the  advancing  and  victorious 
assailants,  with  the  screams  of  terror  from  affrighted  women 
and  children,  and  dreadful  groans  and  imprecations  from  men 
dying  maddened  with  unsatisfied  revenge,  and  biting  the  dust 
m  an  agony  of  pain. 
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The  more  determined  uf  the  combatants,  with  Hasdrubal 
at  their  head,  took  possession  of  the  citadel,  which  was  a  quarter 
of  the  dty  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  strongly  fortified. 
There  was  a  body  of  deserters  from  the  Roman  camp  in  the 
citadel,  who,  having  no  possible  hope  of  escaping  destruction 
except  by  desperate  resistance  to  the  last,  Hasdrubal  supposed 
would  never  yield.  He  committed  his  wife  and  children  to 
their  charge,  and  these  deserters,  seeking  refuge  in  a  great 
temple  within  the  citadel,  bore  the  frantic  mother  with  them 
to  share  their  fate. 

Hasdrubal  finally  determined  to  surrender,  and  the  v.w-tha- 
ginian  soldiers,  following  his  example,  opened  the  gates  of  the 
citadel,  and  let  the  conqueror  in.  The  deserters,  now  made 
absolutely  desperate  by  their  danger,  set  fire  Lo  the  building  in 
which  they  were  shut  up.  The  miserable  inmates  ran  to  and 
fro,  half  suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  scorched  by  the  flames. 
Many  of  them  reached  the  roof.  Hasdrubal's  wife  and  children 
M'ere  among  the  number.  She  looked  down  from  this  elevation, 
the  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rolling  up  around  her,  and  saw 
her  husband  standing  below  with  the  Roman  general— perhaps 
looking  in  consternation  for  his  wife  and  children,  amid  this 
scene  of  horror.  The  sight  of  the  husband  and  father  in  a 
position  of  safety  m.ide  the  wife  and  mother  perfectly  furious 
with  resentment  and  anger.  She  stabbed  her  affrighted  sons 
with  a  dagger,  and  hurled  them  down,  struggling  all  the  time 
against  their  insane  mother's  frenzy,  into  the  nearest  opening 
from  which  flames  were  ascending,  and  then  leaped  in  after 
them  herself  to  share  their  awful  doom. 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  gained  possession  of  the  (ity, 
took  most  effectual  measures  for  its  complete  destruction.  The 
inhabitants  were  scattered  into  the  surrounding  country,  ina 
the  whole  territory  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
Some  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  rebuild  the  dty,  and 
it  was  for  a  long  time  a  place  of  some  resort,  as  men  lingered 
mournfully  there  in  huts  that  they  built  among  the  ruins. 
It,  however,  was  gradually  forsaken,  the  stones  crumbled  and 
decayed,  vegetation  regained  possession  of  the  soil,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  dty  lay 

So  was  the  storming  of  Saguntum  avenged. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  B.C  aoo-44 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  POWER  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

lULIUS  C/ESAR 

B.C.  200.  Rome  makes  war  upon  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  is  defeated 
by  the  proconsul  Flaminiut  at  Cynocephabe,  19S,  The  Macrdonian  influence  it 
now  completely  destroyed  in  Greece,  and  the  Rom.-n  established  in  its  stead. 

194.  Rome  makes  war  upon  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  is  completely  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  19a,  and  accepts  conditions  which  leave  him 
dependent  upon  Rome. 

172.  War  renewed  between  Macedon  and  Rome.  Decisive  defeat  of  Perset, 
the  Macedonian  king,  by  Paulus  y^niilius  at  Pydna,  168.  Destruction  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

15a  The  third  Punic  war  begins. 

146.  Corinth  is  stormed  by  the  Roman  army  under  Mummius.  The  greater 
part  of  southern  Greece  is  made  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

133.  Numantium  is  destroyed  by  Scipio  i^milianus.  The  war  against  the 
Spaniards,  who,  of  all  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Romans,  defended  their  liberty 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  began  in  the  year  200,  and  continued,  almost  without 
mterruption,  to  133.  Hostilities  were  at  the  highest  pitch  in  195,  under  Cato, 
who  reduced  Hispania  Citerior  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  in  185-179.  When 
Scipio,  in  the  year  133,  put  an  end  to  this  war,  Spain  was  tranquil ;  but  the 
northern  parts  were  still  unsubdued. 

134.  Commencement  of  the  revolutionary  century  at  Rome,  during  which 
period  Rome  was  engaged  in  important  foreign  wars,  most  of  which  procured 
large  accessions  to  her  territory. 

1 18-106.  The  Jugurthine  war.  Numidia  is  conquered,  and  made  a  Roman 
province. 

I13-101.  The  war  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  against  Rome.  These  nations 
of  northern  warriors  slaughter  several  Roman  armies  in  Gaul,  and  in  102,  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  Italy.  The  military  genius  of  Marius  here  saves  his  country ; 
he  defeats  the  Teutones  near  Aix,  in  Provence ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
destroys  the  army  of  the  Cimbri,  who  had  passed  the  Alps,  near  Vero^lla. 

100.  Julius  Caesar  born. 

91-88.  The  war  of  the  Italian  allies  against  Rome  caused  by  the  refusal  of 
Rome  to  concede  to  them  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  After  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  Rome  gradually  grants  it. 

89-85.  First  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  had  overrun  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Sulla  defeats  his  armies, 
and  forces  him  to  withdraw  from  Europe.  Sulla  returns  to  Rome  to  carry  on  the 
civil  war  against  the  son  and  partisans  of  Marius.     He  makes  himself  DicUtor. 

74-64.  The  last  Mithridatic  wars.     Rome  makes  great  conquests  in  Asia. 

58-5o>  Ctesar  conquers  Gaul. 

44.  Cicsar  assassinated. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  WARS  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR 

B.C.  67-B.C.  44. 

Julius  Casa^.  was  bom  b.c.  100,  and  found  Rome 

^^"OW'   in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  world  that  was  worth 

pJJ^*      possessing.     Like  Alexander  the  Great,  he  might  have 

^ft^J'  complained  that  his  predecessors  had  left  him  nothing 

■        to  conquer,  and  yet  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  great 

military  genius  and  splendid  progressive  energy.    With  hin?  it 

was  not  so  much  the  conquering  of  new  worlds  as  the  acquisition 

of  supreme  power  in  old  worlds 
aheady  conquered. 

The  early  hfe  of  Caesar  was  full 
of  adventure.  Proscribed  by  Sulla, 
he  became  an  exile  and  a  fugitive. 
At  one  time  he  was  captured  by 
Cilician  pirates,  and  held  for  ran- 
som, which  was  paid,  but  on  his 
release  he  led  a  force  against  his 
old  captors,  seized  their  ships, 
recovered  the  ransom,  and  des- 
troyed the  men. 

On  the  death  of  Sulla  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  won  fame 
as  an  advocate  of  popular  causes  in  the  Forum.  This  recom- 
mended him  for  pubhc  service,  and  once  on  the  official  ladder, 
he  made  continuous  progress  to  the  top.  Lavishing  gifts  with  a 
view  to  influence,  and  Uving  in  splendour  to  dazzle  the 
people,  he  became  involved  in  grave  financial  difficulties,  and 
when  Spain  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  province,  Crassus  had 
to  become  security  for  his  debts  that  his  creditors  might 
allow  him  to  leave  Rome  to  undertake  its  administration.  After 
a  time    he  returned   with  considerable   glory,  and  sufficient 
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means  to  discharge  aU  liis  liabilities  and  to  start  fresh  schemes 
of  electioneenng.  He  was  now  strong  enough  to  aspire  to  the 
office  of  consul,  and  with  him  opportunity  was  ever  the  high- 
v^y  to  success.  Chi  becoming  consul  he  attained  to  the  highest 
office  open  to  a  mere  citizen  of  Rome,  and  the  only  way  to 
acquire  higher  distinction  was  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  foreign 
conquest.  Casar  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  soldiership, 
obtamed  command  of  an  army,  and  entered  iirwn  a  career  of 
mJitaiy  campaigns  m  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  principal  scenes 
of  his  exploits  were  the  North  of  Italy.  Switzerland.  Fiance. 
Germany,  and  England. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  rising  in  popular  favour  there  was  another 
Roman  general  who  had  been  for  nearly  the  same  period  engaged 
in  various  other  quarters  of  the  world,  in  acquiring,  by  very 
amilar  means,  an  ahnost  equal  renown.     This  general  was 
Pompey.    He  became,  in  the  end.  Casar's  great  and  formidable 
nyal.    Pompey  was  a  few  years  older  than  Caesar,  having  been 
bom  B.C.  106.  the  son  of  a  Roman  general.    He  was  a  young 
man  of  handsome  figure  and  agreeable  manners,  with  an  in- 
descnbable  charm  of  address  which  rapidly  ingratiated  him 
m  public  favour:    Placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  fought  the 
enemies  of  SuUa  with  great  energy  and  success.   On  one  occasion 
hemmed  m  on  the  coast  of  Italy  by  three  armies  converging  on  his 
position,  he  was  thought  to  be  in  desperate  straits,  and  Sulla 
marched  m  haste  to  succour  him.    Before  he  reached  the  place 
however.  Pompey  had  met  and  defeated  one  after  another  of 
the  armies  of  his  enemies,  and  when  SuUa  approached,  marched 
out  to  meet  him  with  his  army  drawn  up  in  magnificent  array, 
trumpets  sounding  and  banners  flying,  and  with  large  bodies  of 
pnsoners  marching  i'^  the  rear.    Sulla  was  struck  with  surprise 
and  admiration  ;   and  when  Pompey  saluted  him  with  the  title 
of  Imperator.  the  highest  title  known  to  the  Roman  constitution 
and  one  which  SuUa's  lofty  rank  might  properly  claim.  SuUa 
returned  the  compUment  by  conferring  this  mark  of  distinction 
on  him. 

In  the  year  b.c.  67.  which  was  about  the  time  that  Csesar 
rommenced  his  successful  career  in  rising  to  public  office  in 
Rome,  the  Cilician  pirates  had  become  so  powerful  and  were 
increasing  so  rapidly  in  the  extent  of  their  depredations,  that  the 
Roman  people  felt  compeUed  to  adopt  very  vigorous  measures 
for  suppressing  them. 
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Pompey  raised  and  equipped  a  vast  number  of  gaUeys,  and 
di\'ded  them  into  separate  fleets,  putting  each  one  under  the 
commj  .id  of  a  Ueutenant.  He  then  divided  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  into  thirteen  districts,  and  appointed  a  'lieutenant  and  a 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  each. 

Beginning  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  cruised  with  a  powwr- 
ful  fleet  towards  the  east,  driving  the  pirates  before  him,  the 
lieutenants,  who  were  stationed  along  the  coast,  being  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  them  from  finding  places  of  refuge.  Some 
of  the  pirates'  ships  were  surrounded  and  taken.  Others  fled, 
and  were  foUowed  by  Pompey's  ships  until  they  had  passed 
beyond  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  seas  between  the  Ita^ 
and  African  shores.  The  pirates,  in  so  far  as  they  escaped 
Pompey's  cruisers,  retreated  to  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  CUida,  and  there  concentrated  their  forces  in  preoaration 
for  thf,  final  struggle.  ^ 

Pompey  followed  them,  hemming  them  in  and  cutting  "^  au 
possibility  of  escape.  Here,  at  length,  a  great  final  battie  was 
fought,  and  the  Dominion  of  the  pirates  was  ended  for  ever. 
Pompey  destroyed  their  ships,  dismantled  their  fortifications, 
restored  the  harbours  and  towns  which  they  had  seized  to  their 
rightful  owners,  and  sent  the  pirates  themselves,  with  theur  vnves 
and  chUdren,  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  established 
them  as  agriculturists  and  herdsmen  in  a  territory  which  he  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  where  they  might  live  in  peace  on  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  without  the  possibiUty  of  agam  dis- 
turbing the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Rome  after  uiese  exploits,  Pompey 
obtained  new  •  owers  from  the  government  of  the  city,  and  pushed 
his  way  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
pursuing  a  similar  career  of  conquest  to  that  of  Caesar  m  Gaul. 
At  length  he  returned  to  Rome,  his  entrance  into  the  aty  being 
signalised  by  a  most  magnificent  triumph. 

MeanwhUe  Caesar  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  pre- 
-*"•  .texts  for  making  war  upon  the  smaUer  nations  he 
^aUS  desired  to  subdue.  They  were  frequently  at  war  with 
Rfi  mTH  each  other,  and  he  had  only  to  approach  the  scene 

•  of  contention,  take  sides  with  one  party  or  the  other, 

and  finally  make  himself  master  of  both.   The  plan  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  example. 
Ariovistus  was  a  German  king.    He  had  extended  his  con- 
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quests  across  the  Rhine  into  Gaul,  and  held  some  nations  there 

as  his  tributaries.    Aniong  these,  the  ^duans  were  prominent, 

and  we  will  take  their  name  as  the 

representative  of«all  concerned.    When 

Desar  arrived  in   the  region  of   the 

^duans,  he  entered  into  negotiations 

with  them,  during  which  they,  as  he 

alleged,  asked  his  assistance  to  enable 

them  to   throw  of!  the  dominion  of 

their    Ger-nan    enemy.     Caesar     had 

abundant  means  of  inducing  them  to 

make  such  a  proposition,   if    he    so 

desired ;   and  the  receipt  of  such   a 

request    formed   a    plausible    pretext 

for  his  interposition. 

Caesar  accordingly  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ariovistus,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
have  an  mterview  with  him  on  business  i .„.„.  /-««.■ 

«  >   •  i_  •         X  JULIUS   V^i«*aAK. 

of  importance,  and  asKing  him  to  name 

a  time  wliich  would  be  convenient  to  him  for  the  interview,  and 

also  to  appoint  some  place  in  Gaul  where  he  would  attend. 

To  this  Ariovistus  replied,  that  if  he  had,  himself,  any  business 
with  Caesar,  he  would  have  waited  upon  him  to  propose  it ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  if  Caesar  wished  to  see  him,  he  must  come 
into  his  own  dominions. 

Caesar  sent  again  to  Ariovistus  to  say,  that  since  he  was  so 
unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  the  Roman  pwple  as  to  refuse  an 
interview  with  him  on  business  of  common  interest,  he  would 
state  the  particulars  that  he  required  ci  him.  The  iEduans, 
he  said,  were  now  his  allies,  and  under  his  protection ;  and 
Ariovistus  must  send  back  the  hostages  which  he  held  from  them, 
and  bind  himself  henceforth  not  to  send  any  more  troops  across 
the  Rhine,  nor  make  war  upon  the  ^duans,  or  injtve  them  in  any 
way.  If  he  complied  with  these  terms,  all  would  be  well.  If 
he  did  not,  Caesar  said  that  he  should  not  himself  disregard  the 
just  complaints  of  his  allies. 

Ariovistus  had  no  fear  of  Cssar.  Caesar  had,  in  fact,  thus  far, 
not  begun  to  acquire  the  military  renown  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  Ariovistus  had,  therefore,  no  particular  cause  to 
dread  his  power.  He  sent  him  brxk  word  that  he  din  not  under- 
stand why  Caesar  should  interfere  between  him  and  his  con- 
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quered  province.  "  The  iEduans,"  said  he,  "  tried  the  fortune 
of  war  with  me,  and  were  overcome ;  and  they  must  abide  the 
issue.  The  Romans  manage  their  conquerfd  provinces  as  they 
judge  proper,  without  holding  themselves  accountable  to  any 
one  I  shall  do  the  same  with  mine.  S-j  long  as  the  ^duans 
submit  peaceably  to  my  authority,  and  pay  their  tribute,  I  shaU 
not  molest  them :  as  to  your  threat  that  you  shall  not  disregard 
their  complaints,  you  must  know  that  no  one  has  ever  made 
war  upon  r  le  but  to  his  own  destruction,  and,  if  you  wish  to  see 
how  it  will  turn  out  in  your  case,  you  may  make  the  expenment 
whenever  you  please."  »       •  * 

Both  parties  immediately  prepared  for  war.  Anovistus 
assembled  his  army,  aossed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  mto  the 
territories  from  which  Caesar  had  undertaken  to  exclude  him. 

The  armies  approached  each  other  and  several  days  were  spent 
in  manoeuvres,  by  which  each  party  endeavoured  to  gam 
some  advantage  in  respect  to  position  for  the  approaching 
struggle.  When  at  length  the  combat  came.  C«sar  was  entirely 
successful.  The  Germans  were  put  to  flight.  Theu  baggage 
and  stores  were  seized,  and  the  troops  fled  in  dismay  by  aU 
roads  which  led  back  to  the  Rhine ;  where  those  who  succeeded 
in  escaping  death  embarked  in  boats  and  upon  rafts,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  Ariovistus  himself  found  a  small 
l>oat,  in  which,  with  one  or  two  foUowers.  he  succeeded  m  cros- 

ing  the  stream.  ,  „  ,,.  ^      _*    * 

Casar's  authority  wrs  thus  estabUshed  over  all  that  pa^t  oi 

Gaul  wliich  he  had  freed  from  Ariovistus's  sway.     Marches, 

negotiations,  battles,  and  victories  followed  each  other  ma 

long  succession,  everything  resulting  most  successfully  for  the 

increase  of  Casar's  power  and  the  extension  of  his  fame. 

•(^nr*i      One  of  the   most   remarkable  enterpnses  which 

^Hiaa  Casar  undertook  during  the  period  of  these  campaigns 

oi      was  his  excursion  into  Great  Britain.    The  real  motive 

Britain,  of  this  expedition  was  probably  a  love  of  romantic 

B.O.  68.  adventure,  and  a  desire  to  secure  for  himself  at  Rome 

the  glory  of  having  penetrated  into  remote  regions,  which  Roman 

armies  had  never  reached  before.    The  pretext,  however,  was. 

that  the  people  of  the  island  were  accustomed  to  come  across 

the  Channel  and  aid  the  Gauls  in  their  wars. 

To  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  island  he  dispatched  a  small 
vesf.d  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  to  discover  the  best  harbours 
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and  places  for  landing,  ind  to  examine  generally  the  appearance 
of  the  shore.  This  vessel  was  a  galley,  manned  with  numerous 
oarsmen,  well  selected  and  strong,  so  that  it  could  retreat  with 
great  speed  upon  any  sudden  appearance  of  danger.  The  name 
of  the  officer  who  had  the  command  of  it  was  Volusenus.  In 
five  days  he  returned,  bringing  Cssar  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

In  the  meantime,  Gi»ar  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
sailing  vessels  from  the  whole  line  of  the  French  shore,  by  means 
of  which  he  proposed  to  transport  his  army  across  the  Channel. 

At  length  a  suitable  day  for  embarkation  arrived  ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fleet  set  sail.  The  Britons,  in  the 
meantine,  hrd  heard  of  Caesar's  threatened  invasion,  and  had 
assembled  in  great  force,  troops,  and  horsem^m,  and  carriages  of 
war,  ready  to  bai  his  progress.  He  found  t!ic  cliffs  everywhere 
lined  with  troops  of  Britons,  and  every  accessible  point  below 
carefully  guarded.  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  Cs^ai,  bringing  his  fleet  to  anchor  near  thi'  shore,  remained 
for  several  hours  that  his  other  vessels  might  join  him.  He  called 
a  council,  too,  of  the  superior  ofiicers  of  the  army  on  board  his 
own  galley,  and  explained  to  them  his  plan  for  landing.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  the  oflicers  back  to  their 
respective  ships,  with  orders  to  make  sail  along  the  shore.  The 
anchors  were  raised  and  the  fleet  moved  on,  borne  by  the  trnited 
impulse  of  wind  and  tide.  The  Britons,  perceiving  this  move- 
ment, followed  the  motions  of  the  fleet  on  land  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  meet  their  enemy  wherever  they  might  ultimately  attempt 
to  disembark. 

After  sailing  about  eight  miles,  the  fleet  came  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  where  there  was  a  tract  of  comparatively  level  ground, 
which  seemed  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  shore.  Here 
Caesar  determined  to  attempt  to  land;  and  drawing  up  his 
vessel  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beach,  ordered  the  men  to  leap 
overboard  into  the  water,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
and  make  for  the  shore.  A  determined  struggle  ensued,  the 
combatants  dyeing  the  waters  with  their  blood  as  they  fought, 
half-submei^ed  in  the  surf  whicli  rolled  in  upon  the  sand.  Cssar 
at  last  prevailed;  the  Britons  were  driven  back,  and  the 
Roman  army  established  itself  in  quiet  possession  of  the  shore. 

Caesar  had  a  great  variety  of  adventures,  and  many  narrow 
escapes  from  imminent  dangers  in  Britain,  and,  though  he 
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gained  consickrable  glory  by  penetratmg  remote  •ndonknovm 
recioitt.  there  was  very  little  else  to  be  acquired.  The  glory. 
STer.  w-  ifelf  oTireat  value  to  C«ar  His  can,p«gns^ 
him  in  all  directions,  but  his  one  great  objective  was  the  con- 

SJ^l!!  °Thi;  Romans,  to  protect  themselves  from  any  danger 
ttSr  which  might  threaten  their  own  liberties  from  the 
BaUoon.  immense  armies  which  they  raised  for  foreign  conquest. 
B.O.  fts.  had  imposed  on  every  side  strict  limitations  inj^P^ 
to  the  approach  VfUiese  armies  to  the  Capitol.  The  Rubicon 
was  the  iSut  on  the  northern  side.  Ge^^al*  <»'«?«fnd,ngin 
Gaul  were  never  to  pa«i  it.  To  cross  the  Rub,  "  He^ceThi 
on  the  way  to  Rome  waa  rebeUion  and  tri  n.  Hence  the 
Rubicon  became  the  visible  sign  of  dvU  restncuon  to  mibtary 

^M  Gesar  found  the  time  of  his  service  in  Gaul  drawing  towards 
conclusion,  he  turned  his  thoughts  more  and  more  towards  Ronw. 
^deavouring  to  strengthen  his  interest  there  by  every  means  in 
Ws  ^wer.  aSd  to  circumvent  and  thwart  the  nvalry  of  Pompey^ 
He  had  agents  and  partisans  'n  Rome  who  acted  o.  him  and  m 
to  nJt  He  senUn^mense  sums  of  money  to  these  men^ 
to  be  employed  in  such  ways  as  would  most  tend  to  »ecure  the 
favour  of  the  people.     He  ordered  the  Forum  to  be  rebudt  with 
S^t  magnifiSe.      He  arranged  great  celebrations,  in  which 
STpeople  were  entertained  with  an  endless  succession  of  games. 
sp^cfacL.  and  public  feasts.    He  distributed  com   -jr^^ 
aWitities  among  the  people,  and  he  se-.t  a  great  mai.y  captives 
hZe  tTbe  tri  as^diators.  to  fight  in  the  theatres  for  th«r 
amusement.    Men  were  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of  these 
«St^««.  and.  whUe  the  multitude  rejoiced  thoi^jhUessly  in 
Sfpleiure;  thus  provided  for  them,  the  mc.e  reflecting  and 
c«LSerate  trembled  at  the  greatness  cf  the  power  which  was  so 
raoidlv  rising  to  overshadow  the  land.  . 

Ttacreas^  their  anxiety  to  observe  that  P<fP«y^^37« 
the  same  kind  of  influence  and  ascendancy  too  He  had  not 
Z  SvLitage  which  Oesar  enjoyed  i-^.the  Prodigioi«  wealth 
obtained  fro^  the  rich  countries  over  which  Oe^  ruled^t  he 
Lsessed.  instead  of  it.  the  advantage  of  being  present  at 
|^r*nd  of  securing,  by  his  character  ^r^  f  ^"^  *^«J; 
a  verv'  v^ide  personal  popularity  and  mflueuce.  Pompey  was  in 
falt.^  idol?{  the  people.   When  Pompey  returned  from  Naples 
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to  Rome,  the  towns  on  the  way  could  not  afford  room  for  the 
crowds  that  came  forth  to  meet  him.  The  liigh  roads,  the 
vUbfBS,  the  ports,  sa>-s  Plutarch,  were  Ailed  with  sacrifices  and 
entertainments.  Many  received  him  with  garlands  on  their 
tieads  and  torches  in  their  hands,  and,  as  they  conducted  him 
along,  strewed  the  way  with  flowers. 

P^t  time  passed,  and  the  period  was  drawing  near  in  which 
C«.  i  command  in  the  provinces  was  to  expire  ;  and,  antici- 
patinei  the  struggle  with  Pompey  which  would  ensue,  he  con- 
ducted several  of  his  legions  towards  the  Rubicon,  revolving 
n  his  mind,  as  he  did  so,  the  various  plans  by  which  he  hoped  to 
gain  ascendancy  over  the  power  of  his  mighty  rival,  and  make 
himself  supreme. 

In  the  meantime,  the  struggle  at  Rome  between  the  partisans 
of  Cesar  and  Pompey  grew  more  and  more  violent  and  alarming. 
Ca»ar.  through  his  friends  in  the  city,  demanded  to  be  elected 
consul.  The  other  side  insisted  that  he  must  first,  if  that  was 
his  wish,  resign  the  conunand  of  his  army,  come  to  Rome,  and 
jH^nt  himself  as  a  candidate  in  the  character  oi  a  private 
citizen.  This  the  constitution  of  the  state  ve.  j  properly  required. 
In  answer  to  this  requisition  Cstsar  rejoined  that,  if  Pompey 
would  lay  down  his  military  commands,  he  would  Jo  so  too ; 
if  not,  it  was  unjust  to  require  it  of  him.  The  services,  he  added, 
which  he  had  performed  for  his  country,  demanded  some  re- 
compense, which,  moreover,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  awaid. 
even  if.  in  o»der  to  do  it,  it  were  necessary  to  relax  somewhat 
in  his  favour  the  strictness  of  ordinary  rules.  To  a  large  part 
of  the  people  of  the  city  these  demands  of  Csesar  appeared 
reasonable.  They  were  clamorous  to  have  them  allowed.  The 
partisans  of  1'  mpey,  with  the  stern  and  inflexible  Cato  at  their 
head,  deemed  ihem  wholly  inadmissible,  and  contended  witu  the 
most  determined  violence  against  them. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  disputes 
and  tumults,  the  manoeuvres  and  debates,  the  votes  and  decrees 
which  marked  the  successive  stages  of  this  quarrel.  At  last 
an  exciting  debate  was  broken  up  in  the  senate  by  one  of  the 
consuls  rising  to  depart,  saying  that  he  would  hear  the  subject 
discussed  no  longer.  The  time  had  arrived  for  action,  and  he 
should  send  a  commander,  with  an  armed  force,  to  defend  the 
country  fron   Caesar's  threatened  invasion. 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  tht  river  Caesar  stood  for  some  time 
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musing  upon  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  he  contemplated. 
SuXS  stood  by  his  side.    "  ^e  can  retreat  n^^saxd^e 
"  hilt  once  across  that  river  and  we  must  go  on.      He  pa  isea 
for  sLme"imr"nscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  decision 

'"^Ire  Ta^little  bridge  across  the  Rubicon  at  the  point 
wh^r^aTwas  smteying'it.  While  he  was  stan^ng  there  the 
1^0^  is  a  ^asant  or  shepherd  came  from  the  neighbounng  fields 
Sa  'she^h^-s  pipeia  simple  musical  i-J---*' ^^^ 
a  reed,  and  used  much  by  the  rustic  musicians  of  those  days. 


A  Bridgb  of  Boats. 

The  soldiers  and  ^me  of  the  officers  gathered  ^°";|f  fZl^^ 
him  olav  Among  the  rest  came  some  of  Caesars  trumpeters 
^Th&  trumpei  in  their  hands  Tlie  shepherd  took^  of 
these  martial  instruments  from  the  hands  of  its  possessor. 
SgSe  his  own.  and  began  to  somid  a  charge-which  is  a 
sSfor  a  rapid  advance-and  to  march  at  the  same  time  over 
Th?  bridge  ''An  omen  !  a  prodigy !  "  said  C^sar.  Let  us 
mardTtfere  we  are  called  by  such  a  divine  intimation  Th. 
S^;W'  So  saying,  he  pressed  forward  over  the  bndge. 
thhe  tht^officers.  breaking  up  the  encampment,  put  the  columns 

in  motion  to  follow  him.  .  .  •    •     _ 

'StottownontheKoman.ideofthcRubicon^.-asA^mmmn. 
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f^o^ll,^^''*"'''*  •!?  *^''  *°^-    '^^  authorities  opened  its  gates 

comm^irr''^"'"^'."'  '*  ^PP^"^^'  *°  receive  him  as  their 
commander  Cesar's  force  was  yet  quite  small,  as  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  only  a  single  legion  in  crossing  the  river.    He 

left  in  ??r['  """*  ?'^'''.^'''  *^"  °*^«^  ^«g^°"«'  ^hich  had  been 
fhl  1?  T:  •^°'"  '""  '^*''°"*  ^"y  d^'^y-  "e  gave  his  soldiers 
the  stnctest  mjunctions  to  do  no  injury  to  any  property  publS 

7nT"\Vf^  "^""^^^'*'  -'^  "°^°  assume^in^/;^^c" 
a  hostUe  attitude  towards  the  people  of  the  country/  Thrin: 

hab  ants    therefore,  welcomed  him  wherever   he  went,  and 

aU  the  cities  and  towns  foUowed  the  example  of  Arim  num 

surr^ndenng.  m  fact,  faster  than  he  could  take  possesion  of 

Before  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
decree  deposing  him  from  his  command  of  the  army,  and  appoint- 

SfmkiuTT    ?'  "T'  "^  '^'  S«"«^^  thus  appointed  was 

Domitius.    The  only  real  opposition  which  Caesar  encountered 

*"«  progress  towards  Rome  was  from  him.    Domitius  had 

cro^d  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  his  way  north- 

Z^  .  'r^^^  ^*^  '"  ^^  command,  and  had  reached  the 
town  of  Corfinium.  which  was  perhaps  one  third  of  the  way 

S^Th  hT.""^-  '^'  .^"^'^°"-  ^^  ^d-"<^d  upon  him 
,nH  1?^  f  *  ^f  J"-  "^""^  ^  ^"«*  ^^«g«  the  city  wrtaken. 
and  Domitius  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners 

In  the  meantime,  the  tidings  of  Caesar's  having  passed  the 
Rubicon  reached  the  Capitol,  and  added  greatly  to  the  prevailing 
consternation.    The  reports  of  the  magnitude  of  his  force  and  of 

w/n  ^tn  2  ?  I  T^^  "^^'^  ^"^*^y  exaggerated.  Pompey 
began  to  be  temfied  at  the  danger  which  was  impending.  Sd 

^d  s^^off  r/'T"'  ^^"«^"P«"  ^"  his  partisans  to  join  him. 
and  set  off  at  night,  suddenly  and  with  very  little  preparation 
and  sm^l  supples,  to  retreat  across  the  country  towards  the 
shores  o  the  Adriatic  Sea.  His  destination  w^Bnmdusium! 
the  usual  port  of  embarkation  for  Macedon  and  Greece 

n,.rrf '-.K^^Tu  ^^'^P'^  ^"  ^^e  Spirit  of  generosity  and 
mercy  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  great  contest  before  them. 

t^rSV  ,H  Z'"^  f  ^''"  *°  J°*"  his  standard,  declaring 
n?hl  H  S  '°"';'^''"  ^  "'"*^^'  ^  his  enemies.  Cesar,  on  thf 
other  hand,  gave  free  permission  to  everyone  to  decline  taking 
any  part  m  the  contest,  saying  that  he  should  consider  aU  who 
did  not  act  against  him  as  his  friends 
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At         When,  at  length.  Caesar  arrived  at  Brundusmm,  he 
Bnm.   found  that  Pompey  had  sent  a  part  of  his  army  across 
daiiiim.  the  Adriatic  into  Greece,  and  was  waiting  for  the  trans- 
RO.  60.   ports  to  return  that  he  might  go  over  himself  with  the 
remainder.    In  the  meantime,  he  had  fortified  himself  strongly 
in  the  city.    Csesar  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and 
commenced  some  works  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
He  built  piers  on  each  side,  extending  out  as  far  into  the  sea  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  allow  them  to  be  built.    He  tnen 
constructed  a  series  of  rafts,  which  he  anchored  on  the  deep 
water,  in  a  Une  extending  from  one  pier  to  the  other.    He  buUt 
towers  upon  these  rafts,  and  garrisoned  them  with  soldiers,  in 
hopes  by  this  means  to  prevent  all  egress  from  the  tort.    He 
thought  that,  when  this  work  was  completed.  Pompey  would  be 
entirely  shut  in  beyond  all  possibiUty  of  escape    The  transports 
however,  returned  before  the  work  was  fimshed,  and  Pompey 
immediately  embarked  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

He  filled  the  streets  of  the  city  with  bamcades  and  pitfalls, 
excepting  two  streets  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
The  object  of  these  obstructions  was  to  embarrass  Cssars 
progress  through  the  city  in  case  he  shoijd  for^  aii  entraiia 
whUe  his  men  were"  getting  on  board  the  ships.  He  then,  when 
the  darkness  came  on,  marched  his  troops  through  the  two  streets 
which  had  been  left  open  to  the  landing-place,  and  got  them  as 
fast  as  possible  on  board  the  transports.      ,.      ,  ^^  . 

CsesaK  army  immediately  brought  scaling-ladders  m  great 
numbers,  and,  mounting  the  waUs  with  great  ardour  and  irn- 
petuosity,  drove  aU  before  them,  and  soon  broke  open  the  gat^ 
Sd  got>>ssession  of  the  city.  But  the  bamcades  and  pitfalls, 
together  \vith  the  darkness,  so  embarrassed  their  movements 
that  Pompey  succeeded  in  completing  his  embarkation  and 

"^a^  had  no  ships  in  which  to  foUow.  so  he  returned  to  Rome 
He  met.  of  course,  with  no  opposition.  He  '^e-est^f  ^^^f  *^^ 
government  there,  organised  the  senate  anew,  and  obtamed 
supplies  of  com  from  the  pubUc  grananes  and  «*  ^"jy  ^^"^ 
the  treasury  in  the  Capitol.  On  going  to  the  Capitol  a  e^  this 
treasure  he  found  an  officer  stationed  there  to  defend  it.  The 
officer  told  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  for  him  to  enter. 
Cssar  told  him  that  for  men  vdth  swords  m  their  hands  there 
was  no  law.    The  officer  still  refused  to  admit  him.    Csesar  then 
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ordered  Wm  to  open  the  doors  or  he  would  kill  him  on  the  spot, 
and  he  added,  "  It  wiU  be  easier  for  me  to  do  it  than  it  has  been 
to  say  It.      The  officer  resisted  no  longer,  and  Casar  went  in. 

After  tms  Caesar  spent  some  time  in  vigorous  campaigns  in 
Italy,  Spam,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  and  when  he  had  subjugated  all 
toese  countries  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey  across  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

TbB         The  gathering  of  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
Battle   on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  one  of 
^Sf^  *^®  grandest  preparations  for  conflict  that  history  has 
nWZ    '^J^^^'  ^d  the  whole  world  gazed  upon  the  spectacle 
u.  48.  with  an  mtense  and  eager  interest,  which  was  h. '  ht- 
eiied  by  the  awe  and  terror  which  the  danger  inspired.    During 
the  year  while  Casar  had  been  completing  his  work  of  subduine 
and  arranging  aU  the  western  part  of  the  er    'e.  Pompey  had 
been  gathenng  from  the  eastern  division  v    .y  possible  con- 
tnbution  to  sweU  the  military  force  under  his  command,  and 
had  been  concentrating  all  these  elements  of  power  on  the  coasts 
of  Macedon  and  Greece,  opposite  to  Brundusium.  where  he  knew 
that  Caesar  would  attempt  to  cross  the  sea.    Casar  advanced  to 
Brundusium.  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  December,  so  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  formidable  resistance  prepared  for  him  by  his  enemy 
on  the  coast,  he  had  to  encounter  the  wild  surges  of  the  Adriatic 
duimg  the  winter  season. 

By  great  efforts  Caesar  succeeded  in  coUecting  a  sufficient 
number  of  gaUeys  to  convey  part  of  his  army,  if  he  left  all  his 
mihtary  stores  and  baggage  behind.  He  therefore  represented 
to  them  that  as  they  were  about  to  meet  their  great  enemy  for  a 
final  conflict,  and  were  sure  of  victory,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  them  to  burden  themselves  with  servants,  stores,  and  baggage 
across  the  sea,  as  they  would  win  aU  they  needed  at  the  point 
of  the  sword. 

The  soldiers  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  ins^^ed  by  Casar's 
words  and  bearing,  put  to  sea.  Weather-tried  and  tempest  tossed 
they  spent  a  stormy  night  upon  the  water,  and  finally  reached  the 
shore  some  distance  northward  of  Pompey's  fleet,  and  at  a  point 
where  the  mountains  rendered  the  coast  rugged  and  dangerous 
with  shehang  rocks  and  frowning  promontories.  Here  Casar 
landed  the  first  uivision  of  his  troops,  and  then  sent  back  for  the 
remainder. 

The  news  of  his  passage  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  stations  along 
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the  coast,  and  Pompey's  ships  began  to  gather,  and  his  armies 
to  march  towards  the  point  where  Caesar  had  effected  his  landing. 
One  of  Pompey's  admirals  intercepted  the  fleet  of  galleys  on  its 
return,  and  seized  and  burned  a  large  number  of  them,  with  all 
who  were  on  board.  This,  of  course,  only  renewed  the  determined 
desperation  of  the  remainder.  Cjesar,  however,  advanced  along 
the  coast  with  the  troops  which  he  had  landed,  driving  Pompey's 
troops  before  him,  and  subduing  town  after  town  as  he  advanced. 
Caesar's  second  army  could  not  now  cross,  on  account  of  the 
stormy  condition  of  the  seas,  the  diminished  number  of  the 
ships,  and  the  redoubled  vigilance  with  which  Pompey's  forces 
now  guarded  the  shores,  besides  which  the  second  detachment 
lacked  the  inspiration  of  Caesar's  presence,  and  that  meant 
much  to  the  Roman  vmy. 

The  armies  suffered  much  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic. 
Ceesar  drove  Pompey  back  into  the  interior  and  cut  off  his  com- 
munications, whereby  his  fleet  was  soon  reduced  to  great  distress 
for  want  of  provisions  and  water.  On  the  other  hand,  Pompey's 
fleet  cut  off  all  Caesar's  suppUes  by  water,  and  thus  brought  upon 
his  forces  equally  distressing  conditions. 

Tha  winter  passed,  and  but  Uttle  progress  was  made  but  at 
length  Caesar,  impatient  of  the  delay  of  the  contingent  he  had 
left  on  the  Itahan  shore,  determined  to  cross  the  sea  himself 
and  bring  them  oyer.  This  attempt  was  one  of  Caesar's  failures. 
To  avoid  certain  destruction  the  galley  was  compelled  to  return. 
The  effort  was,  however,  not  without  its  effect,  for  when  the 
laggards  heard  of  Caesar's  attempt  to  return  to  them,  fruitless 
though  it  was,  stimulated  by  the  renewed  urgency  of  the  orders 
which  he  now  sent  to  them,  they  made  arrangements  at  last 
for  an  embarkation,  and,  after  encoxmtering  great  dangers  on 
the  way,  succeeded  in  landing  in  safety. 

A  slow  and  undecided  mode  of  warfare  between  the  two  armies 
continued  for  many  months  without  any  decisive  results.  There 
were  skirmishes,  struggles,  sieges,  blockades,  and  many  brief 
and  partial  conflicts,  but  no  general  and  decided  battle.  Now 
the  advantage  seemed  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other. 
Pompey  so  hemmed  in  Caesar's  tioops  at  one  period,  and  so  cut 
off  his  supplies,  that  the  men  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for 
food.  At  length  they  found  a  kind  of  root  which  they  dug  from 
the  ground,  and,  after  drjdng  and  pulverising  it,  they  made  a 
sort  of  bread  of  the  powder,  which  the  soldiers  were  willing  to 
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eat  rather  than  either  starve  or  give  up  the  contest.  They  told 
Caesar,  m  fact,  that  they  would  live  on  the  bark  of  trees  rather 
than  abandon  his  cause.  Pompey's  soldiers,  at  one  time,  coming 
near  to  the  walls  of  a  town  which  they  occupied,  taunted  and 
jeered  them  on  account  of  their  wretched  destitution  of  food. 
Caesar's  soldiers  threw  loaves  of  this  bread  at  them  in  return, 
by  way  of  symbol  that  they  were  abundantly  supplied. 

After  some  time  the  tide  of  fortune  turned.  Casai  contrived, 
by  a  succession  of  adroit  manoeuvres  and  movemenLs,  to  escape 
from  Pompey's  toils,  and  to  circumvent  and  surround  his  forces 
so  as  soon  to  make  them  suffer  destitution  and  distress  in  their 
turn. 

At  length  Pompey.  rendered  desperate  '  v  the  urgency  of  the 
destitution  and  distress  into  which  Caesar  had  shut  him,  made  a 
series  of  vigorous  and  successful  attacks  upon  Cdesar's  lines, 

by  which  he 
broke  away  in 
his  turn,  and 
the  two  ar- 
mies moved 
slowly  back 
into  the  in- 
terior of  the 
country.i^hov- 
ering  [in^the 
vicinityj  ;;  of 
each]^|ijx  other, 
like  birds  of 
prey  contend- 
ing in^the  air, 
each  continu- 
ally striking 
at  the  other, 
and  moving 
onward  at  the 
same  time  to 
gain  some  po- 
sition of  ad- 
PoMPKv.  vantage,  or  to 

circumvent  the  other  in  such  a  design.    They  passed  on  in  t> 
manner  over  plains,  and  across  rivers,  and  through  mount. 
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passes,  unta  at  length  they  reached  the  heart  of  Thessaly. 
Here  at  last  the  armies  came  to  a  stand  and  fought  the  final 
battle. 

The  place  was  known  then  as  the  plain  of  Pharsalia.  and  the 
greatness  of  the  contest  which  was  decided  there  has  immortalised 
its  name.  Pompey's  forces  were  far  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Csesar.  and  the  advantage  in  all  the  partial  contests  which 
had  taken  place  for  some  time  had  been  on  his  side ;  he  felt, 
consequently,  sure  of  victory.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  a  line, 
one  flank  resting  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  protected 
them  from  attack  on  that  side.  From  this  point,  the  long  line 
of  legions,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  extended  out  upon  the  plain, 
and  was  terminated  at  the  other  extremity  by  strong  squadrons 
of  horse  and  bodies  of  sUngers  and  archers,  in  order  to  prevent 
Caesar  from  outflanking  and  siurounding  them. 

Pompey  and  all  his  generals  were  perfectly  certain  of  victory. 
In  fact,  the  peace  and  harmony  of  their  councils  in  camp  had 
been  destroyed  for  many  days  by  their  contentions  and  disputes 
about  the  disposal  of  the  high  offices,  and  the  places  of  profit 
and  power  at  Rome,  which  were  to  come  into  their  hands  wher 
Csesar  should  have  been  subdued. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Pompey  gave  orders  that 
his  troops  should  not  advance  to  meet  the  onset  of  Caesar's 
troops  on  the  middle  ground  between  the  two  armies,  but  that 
they  should  wait  calmly  for  the  attack,  and  receive  the  enemy 
at  the  posts  where  they  had  themselves  been  arrayed. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  charge  was  sounded  by  the 
trumpets,  and  Caesar's  troops  began  to  advance  with  loud  shouts 
and  great  impetuosity  towards  Pompey's  Unes.  There  was  a 
long  and  terrible  struggle,  but  the  forces  of  Pompey  began 
finally  to  give  way.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  which 
Pompey  had  taken  to  guard  and  protect  the  wing  of  his  aiiny, 
which  was  extended  toward  the  land,  Caesar  succeeded  m  turning 
his  flank  upon  that  side  by  driving  off  the  cavalry  and  destroy- 
ing the  archers  and  slingers,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  throw 
a  strong  force  upon  Pompey's  rear.  The  flight  then  soon  became 
general,  and  a  scene  of  dreadful  confusion  and  slaughter  ensued. 
The  soldiers  of  Caesar's  army,  maddened  with  the  insane  rage 
which  the  progress  of  a  battle  never  fails  to  awaken,  and  now 
excited  to  frenzy  by  the  exultation  of  success,  pressed  on  after 
the  affrighted  fugitives,  who  trampled  one  upon  another,  or 
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fell  pierced  with  the  weapons  of  their  assailants,  filling  the  air 
with  their  cries  of  agony  and  their  shrieks  of  terror. 

When  Pompey  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  fled  from  the 
field  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement  and  consternation. 
His  troops  were  flying  in  all  directions,  some  toward  the  caihp, 
vaiiJy  hoping  to  find  refuge  there,  and  others  in  various  other 
quarters,  wherever  they  saw  the  readiest  hope  of  escape  from 
their  merciless  pursuers.  Pompey  himself  sought  his  own  tent, 
and,  rushing  into  it,  sank  down,  amid  the  luxury  and  splendour 
which  had  been  arranged  to  do  honour  to  his  anticipated  victory, 
in  a  state  of  utter  stupefaction  and  despair.  Caesar  pursued 
the  discomfited  and  flying  bodies  of  Pompey's  army  to  the  camp. 
At  length  a  party  of  fugitives,  hotly  pursued  by  some  of  Cxsar's 
soldiers,  broke  into  his  tent.  "  What !  "  said  Pompey,  "  into 
my  tent  also  !  " 

Aroused  from  his  stupor,  Pompey  threw  off  the  military  dress 
which  belonged  to  his  rank  and  station,  and  assiuned  a  hasty 
disguise,  in  which  he  hoped  he  might  make  his  escape  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  his  csilamities.  He  mounted  a  horse  and  rode 
out  of  the  camp,  in  the  rear,  in  company  with  bodies  of  troops 
and  guards  who  were  also  flying  in  confusion,  while  Caesar  and 
his  forces  on  the  other  side  were  carrying  the  entrenchments  and 
forcing  their  way  in. 

After  many  adventures  Pompey  joined  his  wife  at  Mitylene, 
near  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously  assassinated. 

Csenr       Having  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  army  back  to 

in       Italy,  Caesar  selected  a  body  of  cavalry  that  he  might 

Egypt  travel  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  set  off  through 

B.O.  48.  Thessaly  and  Macedon  in  pursuit  of  his  fugitive  foe. 

He  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  passed  rapidly  on  through  Asia 

Minor,  and  hearing  that  Pompey  had  gone  to  Cyprus,  concluded 

that  he  was  making  for  Egypt,  and  immediately  resolved  to 

provide  himself  with  a  fleet  and  follow  him  thither  by  sea. 

At  Alexandria  he  received  the  tidings  of  Pompey's  death, 
and  with  them  the  head  of  the  murdered  man.  Caesar  turned 
from  the  shocking  spectacle  in  horror.  Pompey  had  been  for 
many  years  now  gone  by  Caesar's  colleague  and  friend.  He  had 
been  his  son-in-law,  and  thus  had  sustained  to  him  a  very  near 
and  endearing  relation.  In  the  contest  which  had  at  last  unfortu- 
nately arisen,  Pompey  had  done  no  wrong  either  to  Caesar  or  to 
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the  government  at  Rome.  He  was  the  injured  party,  in  so  far 
as  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  to  such  a  quarrel.  And  now, 
after  being  hunted  through  half  the  world  by  his  triumphant 
enemy,  he  had  been  treacherously  murdered  by  men  pretending 
to  receive  him  as  a  friend.  Caesar  mourned  the  death  of  his 
great  rival  with  sincere  and  unaffected  grief,  and  was  filled  with 
indignation  against  his  murderers. 

Csesar  soon  foun  I  himself  in  so  strong  a  position  at  Alexandria 
that  he  determined  to  exeicise  his  authority,  as  Roman  Consul, 
to  settle  the  dispute  in  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian 
crown.  He  sent  orders  therefore  both  to  Ptolemy  and  to  Cleo- 
patra to  disband  their  forces,  lo  repair  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
lay  their  respective  claims  before  him  for  adjudication. 

Cleopatra  comphed  with  this  summons,  and  returned  to  Eg3rpt 
with  a  view  to  submitting  her  case  to  Qesar's  arbitration. 
Ptolemy  determined  to  resist.  He  advanced  towards  Egypt, 
but  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  with  a  determination  to 
drive  Csesar  and  aU  his  Roman  followers  away. 

Casar  decided  that  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  should  jointly 
occupy  the  throne,  but  Ptolemy  and  his  partisans  were  determined 
not  to  submit  to  this  award.  The  consequence  was  a  violent 
and  protracted  war,  and  Csesar  found  himself  involved  in  a 
very  serious  contest,  in  which  his  own  Ufe  was  brought  repeatedly 
into  the  most  inuninent  danger,  and  which  seriously  threatened 
the  total  destruction  of  his  power. 

The  The  war  in  which  Csesar  was  involved  by  his  efforts 
Alezan-  to  give  Cleopatra  a  seat  with  her  brother  on  the 

diine    Egyptian  throne,  is  called  in  history  the  Alexandrine 

War.  war.  It  was  marked  by  many  strange  and  romantic 
B.C.  48,  incidents.  There  was  a  lighthouse,  called  the  Pharos, 
on  a  small  island  opposite  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
famed,  both  on  account  of  the  great  magnificence  of  the  edifice 
itself,  and  also  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
contest  with  the  Egyptians,  Csesar  took  possession  of  the  Pharos, 
and  of  the  island  on  which  it  stood  ;  and  as  the  Pharos  v/as  then 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  fame 
of  the  exploit  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  world. 

And  yet,  though  the  capture  of  a  lighthouse  was  no  very 
extraordinary  conquest,  in  the  course  of  the  contests  on  the 
harbour  which  were  coimected  with  it,  Csesar  had  a  very  narrow 
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escape  from  death.  The  Pharos  was  built  upon  an  island,  which 
was  connected  by  a  pier  or  bridge  with  the  mainland.  In  the 
course  of  the  attack  upon  this  bridge,  Caesar,  with  a  party 
of  his  followers,  got  driven  back  and  hemmed  in  by  a  body  of 
the  enemy  that  surrounded  them,  in  such  a  place  that  the  only 
mode  of  escape  seemed  to  be  by  a  boat,  which  might  take  them 
to  a  neighbouring  galley.  They  began,  therefore,  all  to  crowd 
into  the  boat  in  confusion,  and  so  overloaded  it  that  it  was 
obviously  in  imminent  danger  of  being  upset  or  of  sinking. 


-^^=  V.   -^- 
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Casar,  anticipating  this  danger,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam 
to  the  ship.  He  had  some  papers  in  his  hand  at  the  time — plans, 
perhaps,  of  the  works  which  he  was  assailing.  These  he  held 
above  the  water  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  swam  with  the  right. 
And  to  save  his  purple  cloak  or  mantle,  the  emblem  of  his 
imperial  dignity,  which  he  supposed  the  enemy  would  eagerly 
seek  to  obtain  as  a  trophy,  he  seized  it  by  a  comer  between  his 
teeth,  and  drew  it  after  him  through  the  water  as  he  swam 
toward  the  galley.  The  ^oat  which  he  thus  escaped  from,  being 
overloaded,  soon  after  w,      down,  with  all  on  board. 

During  the  progress  of  tnis  Alexandrine  war  one  great  disaster 
occurred,  which  has  given  to  the  contest  a  most  melancholy  cele- 
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brity  in  all  tubsequent  ages ;  this  disaster  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.  Cesar  set  fire  to  some  Egyptian 
galleys,  which  lay  so  near  the  shore  that  the  wind  blew  the 
sparks  and  flames  upon  the  buildings  on  the  quay.  The  fire 
spread  among  the  palaces  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  that 
part  of  the  dty,  and  one  of  the  great  buildings  in  which  the 
library  was  stored  was  reached  and  destroyed.  There  was  no 
other  such  collection  in  the  world  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
calamity  has  been  that  it  is  only  detached  and  insulated  fragments 
of  ancient  literature  and  science  that  have  come  down  to  our 
tinies.  The  world  will  never  cease  to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  untoward  incidents  which 
attended  the  war  in  Alexandria  during  its  progress,  Caesar,  as 
usual,  conquered  in  the  end.  The  yotmg  king  Ptolemy  was 
defeated,  and,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  across  a  branch 
of  the  Nile,  he  was  drowned.  Csesar  th^n  finally  settled  the  king- 
dom upon  Cleopatra  and  a  younger  brother,  and,  after  remah  tg 
for  some  time  longer  in  Egypt,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Roi.  \ 
(Tiaur  While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  there  were  three  great 
in  AmIm  concentrations  of  power  formed  against  him  in  other 
IBnor,  quarters  of  the  globe :  in  Asia  Blinor,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Abkm,  Spain.  In  putting  down  these  three  great  and  Tunnid- 
•nd  Spain,  able  arrays  of  opposition,  Caesar  made  an  exhibition  to 
B.O.  47.  the  world  of  that  astonishing  promptness  and  celerity 
of  military  action  on  which  his  fame  as  a  general  so  much  depends. 
He  went  first  to  Asia  Minor,  and  fought  a  great  and  decisive 
battle  there,  in  a  -nanner  so  sudden  and  unexpected  to  the  forces 
that  opposed  him  that  they  found  themselves  defeated  almost 
before  they  suspected  that  their  enemy  was  near.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  battle  that  he  wrote  the  inscription  for  the 
banner  "  Vent,  vidi,  vici," — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conq".ered." 

Caesar  found  at  this  time,  as  he  had  done  all  through  his  career, 
that  his  conquests  abroad  consolidated  and  strengthened  his 
cause  at  home.  He  was  made  dictator  even  while  he  was  away, 
and  when  he  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  advanced  towards  Rome 
he  found  himself  the  object  of  universal  admiration  and  applause. 
But  his  work  was  by  no  means  done.  There  was  a  large  force 
awaiting  him  in  Afiica  under  Cato,  there  was  another  led  by 
the  sons  of  I'ompey  in  Spain  ;  and  he  determined  to  deal  with 
them  in  that  order. 
Serious  insubordination  among  his  soldiers  delayed  him  for 
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some  time,  but  dealing  with  the  difficulty  with  his  usual  tact 
lie  was  soon  free  to  return  to  his  military  obligations. 

It  was  now  early  winter,  a  stormy  season  for  crossing  tlie 
Mediterranean  \,  but  Gesar  set  off  from  Rome  immediately, 
proceeding  som.  coS'nly,  and  encamping  on  the  seashore  tliere 
till  the  fleet  was  rea  iy  to  convey  his  forces  to  Africa  The  usual 
fortune  attended  him  in  the  African  campaigns.  His  fleet  was 
exposed  tf>  imminert  dangers  in  crossing  the  sea,  but,  by  the 
extreme  deliberation  and  skill  with  which  his  arrangements  were 
made,  he  escapeu  them  all.  He  overcame  one  after  another  all 
the  military  difficulties  in  Africa.  His  army  endured,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  great  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  they  h,id  to 
encounter  a  great  hostile  force  under  Cato,  but  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  every  undertaking.  Cato  retreated  at  last  to  the  city 
of  Utica,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  remains  of  his  army  ; 
but  finding,  at  length,  when  Cssar  drew  near,  that  there  was  no 
hope  or  possibility  of  making  good  his  defence,  he  feigned  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  the  city,  and  began  to  make  arrangements 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  soldiers  over  the  sea.  He  collected 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  allowed  all  to  erabark  who  were 
willing  to  take  the  risks  of  the  stormy  water.  He  took,  appar- 
ently, great  interest  in  the  embarkations  and,  when  evening  came 
on  retired  to  his  apartment  and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword. 

From  Africa  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  he 
went  to  subdue  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  was  equally 
successful  here.  The  eldest  son  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  was 
canied  off  from  the  field  upon  a  litter  faint  and  almost  dying. 
He  recovered  in  some  degree,  and,  finding  escape  from  the  eager 
pursuit  of  Caesar's  soldiers  impossible,  he  concealed  himself  in 
a  cave,  where  he  lingered  for  a  little  time  in  destitution  and 
misery.  He  was  discovered  at  last ;  his  head  was  cut  off  by  his 
captors  and  sent  to  Caesar,  as  his  father's  had  been.  The 
yoimger  son  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  he  became  a  wretched 
fugitive  and  outlaw,  and  all  manifestations  of  resistance  to 
Gesar's  sway  disappeared  from  Spain.  The  conqueror  returned 
to  Rome  the  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world. 

Csoux       ^U  open  opposition  to  Caesar's  power  and  dominion 

Tnip«w-  now  entirely  (Usappeared.    Even  the  Senate  vied  with 

tor,     the  people  in  rendering  him  every  possible  honour. 

B.C.  47-44.  The  supreme  power  had  been  hitherto  lodged  in  the 

hands  of  two  consuls,  chosen  annually,  and  th  j  Roman  people 
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had  been  extremely  jealous  of  taiy  distinction  for  anycme  higher 
than  that  of  an  O^iw  anntud  office,  with  a  return  to  private 
life  again  when  the  brief  period  should  have  exi»red.  They  now, 
however,  made  Caesar,  in  the  first  {dace,  consul  for  ten  years, 
and  then  Perpetual  Dictator.  They  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  hb  Country.  The  name  of  the  month  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  changed  to  Julius,  from  his  prsnomen, 
and  we  still  retain  the  name.  He  was  made,  also,  <x>mmandcr-in- 
cliief  of  all  the  armi<is  of  the  commonwealth,  the  title  to  which 
vast  military  power  was  expressed  by  the  word  Imferator. 

He  began  now  to  form  great  schemes  of  improvement  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Empire  and  mankind,  one  of  which,  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  constitutes  the  most  imperishable 
memorial  of  his  genius.  He  planned  public  buildings  for  the 
city,  which  were  to  exceed  in  magnitude  and  splendour  all  the 
edifices  of  the  world.  He  commenced  the  collection  of  vast 
Ubraries,  formed  plans  for  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes,  for 
bringing  great  supplies  of  water  into  the  city  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  cutting  a  new  passage  for  the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  sea, 
and  making  an  enormous  artificial  harbour  at  its  mouth.  I> 
projected  a  road  along  the  Apennines,  and  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  other  vast  works,  which  were  to 
make  Rome  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Whether,  with  all  these  purposes,  he  contemplated  for  him- 
self imperial  honours,  and  hoped  eventually  to  wear  the  crown, 
is  a  question  which  divided  opinion  in  his  own  time,  and  perhaps 
may  do  so  now.  His  own  acts  affirm  and  contradict  the  sup- 
position, but  these  are  said  to  have  been  ordered  with  that  view. 
Had  a  united  people  pressed  upon  him  the  assumption  of  a 
royal  title  he  woiild  probably,  with  well-affected  reluctance, 
have  accepted  it ;  but  faiUng  this  he  hesitated,  "  letting  I 
dare  not  wait  upon  I  would." 

But  Brutus  said  he  was  ambitious,  and  Brutus  was  an  honour- 
able man,  and  on  the  Ides  of  March,  B.C.  44,  he  was  assassinated 
in  the  Senate  House  at  Rome,  in  the  act  of  rejecting  a  petition. 

"And  in  hi*  mantle  muffling  nphit  Cue, 
Even  at  the  bue  of  Pompey's  statae, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood  great  Csetar  felL" 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  ac  44-A.D.  9 

KROM  THE    DEATH  OF  JULIUS  C^.SAR  TO  THE  LIBERATION 

OF  (iERMANV 

1  'l*^'^*"  •^"''•'  »'OcU»mn  in  Rome.  Civil  wan  eniue.  Brutut  anil  CamIiu 
lead  the  ■rittocrallc  party.  Mark  Antony  and  Uctavianui  CiBMr  oppoaa. 
Brutw  (xwieged  by  Antony  in  Modcna. 

43-  Antony  dercatct)  liefore  Modena  liy  the  contult  and  Octarian.  Octavian 
enten  Rome     OcMr'n  murderer*  outlawed.     Reign  of  terror  in  Rome. 

4a,  Defeat  and  death  of  Brntuz  and  CaMim  at  Philippi.  Diueniioni  between 
Octavianut  Oeaar  and  Antony. 

40i  Fresh  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces. 

35.  The  Parthlans  defeated  by  Ventidius  at  Charrliie. 
37.  Sextos  Pcmpeiiis  in  arm*  in  Sicily. 

36.  Defeat  of  Sextu*  Pompeius. 

35.  Antony's  invaxion  of  Media  and  retreat. 

35.  Capture  of  Sextus  Pompeius  by  Antony. 

34-  Renewed  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Antony. 

33.  Subjugation  of  Pannor  in  ^    Ortaviun. 

3a.  Quarrel  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  who  remain*  in  Egypt  with 
Cleopatra.  Antony  divorces  Octavia,  Octavian's  sister.  Declaration  of  war 
against  Cleopatra.    Antony  espouses  her  cauisr. 

31.  Battle  of  Actium.  Octavianus  Caesar  defeats  Antony.  Antjny  and 
Cleopatra  kill  themselves. 

30.  Egypt  becomes  a  Roman  province,  and  Octavianus  Csesar  undisputed 
master  of  Rome. 

27-  The  name  of  Augustus  conferred  on  Octavian  and  the  esLiblishment  of  the 
empire  under  him. 

15.  Conquest  of  Vindelicia  and  Rhxtia  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 

9.  Death  of  Drusus,  sumamed  Germanicus,  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  after 
conquering  the  Chatti  and  Cherusd 

7.  Retirement  of  Tiberius  to  nnodes,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 

A.  IX  4.  Formal  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus  as  his  heir  and  successor. 

9.  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus  by  the  Germans. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE  LIBERATION  OF  GERMANY 

A.D.  9 

AnnmiusDARK    and    disheartening,    even   to    heroic    spirits, 
Defeats  must  have  seemed  the  prospects  of  Germany,  says 
Varcs.  Fr  Edward  Creasy,  whose  account  is  followed  in  this 
A.D.  9.    narrative,  when  Arminius  planned  the  general  rising 
of  his  countrymen  against  Rome.    Half  the  land  was  occupied  by 
Roman  garrisons  ;   and  what  was  worse,  many  of  the  Germans 
seemed  patiently  acquiescent  in  their  state  of  bondage.    The 
braver  portion,  whose  patriotism  could  be  relied  on,  was  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined,  while  the  enemy's  troops  consisted 
of  veterans  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and  training, 
familiarised  with  victory,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  proved 
skill  and  valour.     The  resources  of  Rome  seemed  boundless ; 
her  tenacity  of  purpose  was  believed  to  be  invincible. 

The  German  chieftain  knew  well  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
oppressor.  Arminius  was  no  rude  savage,  fighting  out  of  mere 
animal  instinct,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  might  of  his  adversary. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Roman  language  and  civilisation; 
he  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies ;  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
equestrian  order.  It  was  part  of  the  subtle  poUcy  of  Rome  to 
confer  rank  and  privileges  on  the  youth  of  the  leading  families 
in  the  nations  which  she  wished  to  enslave.  Among  other  young 
Gennan  chieftains.  Arminius  and  his  brother,  who  were  the 
heads  of  the  noblest  house  in  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  had  been 
selected  as  fit  objects  for  the  exercise  of  this  insidious  system. 
Roman  refinements  and  dignities  succeeded  in  denationalising 
the  brother,  who  assumed  the  Roman  name  of  Flavins,  and 
adhered  to  Rome  throughout  dl  her  wars  against  his  country. 
Arminius  remained  unbought  by  honours  or  wealth,  uncor- 
rupted  by  refinement  or  luxury.    He  aspired  to  and  obtained 
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from  Roman  enmity  a  higher  title  than  ever  could  have  been 
given  him  by  Roman  favour.   It  is  in  the  nage  of  Rome  WateS 

addition  of     Liberator  haud  dubi^  Germanis  "• 

frnH  P^""^*^f  *^«  Germans  to  combine,  in  spite  of  their  frequent 

feuds  among  themselves,  in  one  sudden  outbreak  against  Rome 

action  arrived ;  and  then,  without  possessing  a  single  waUed 
town,  without  military  stores.  withoVSining.  to  teach  Ws 
nsurgent  countrymen  to  defeat  veteran  armies,  and  ston^ 
fortifications,  ^emed  so  perilous  an  enterpnse,  that  Lbab^ 
Arminius  would  have  receded  from  it  had  not  a  strongJi  feehn« 
even  than  patriotism  urged  him  on.  ''linger  leeung 

n,jt"!iT  !l!^  ^^'"\^  of  high  rank  who  had  most  readUy  sub- 
nutted  to  the  mvaders,  and  become  zealous  partisans  of  Roman 
authon  y.  was  a  chieftain  named  Segestes.  His  daughteT 
Thusnelda.  was  pre-eminent  among  the  noble  maidens  of 
Germany.    Armimus  had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage  •    but 

t^^Rl';^  >f  H^\^^y  ^""'""'^  *^«  y^^'^g  <=hiefs  diJLf;ction 
to  Rome,  forbade  his  smt.  and  strove  to  preclude  all  com- 
munication between  him  and  his  daughter.  Thusnelda.  howevS 
sympathised  far  more  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  lover  tha^ 
Zm  H  .1  *^'"«-^'^"g  policy  of  her  father.  An  elopement 
baffled  the  precautions  of  Segestes.  who.  disappointed  in  Ws 

Rn^.n  P''"^'"*'"^  '^l  ™"^^^'  ^^^"^d  ArmS;^.  before  the 
Roman  governor,  of  having  carried  off  his  daughter  and  of 
p^nmng  treason  against  Rome.  Thus  assailed,  and  dreading  to 
see  his  bnde  torn  from  him  by  the  officials  of  the  foreign  V 
pressor.  Armimus  delayed  no  longer,  but  bent  all  his  energi^ 
to  orgamse  and  execute  a  general  insurrection  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  who  hitherto  had  submitted  in  suUen 
mertness  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

A  change  of  governors  had  recently  taken  place,  which 
v/hile  It  materidly  favoured  the  ultimate  success  S  the  m 

RoS,?'  '^'^^'  ^^u^^  immediate  aggravation  of  the 
Roman  oppressions  which  it  produced,  to  make  the  native 
population  more  universally  eager  to  take  arms.     Tiberius 

7a^r^A  7""^  "'"P"™"'  ^^^  ^**^^y  ^«"  ^«c^«d  from  th^ 
command  m  Germany,  and  Quintilius  Varus,  who  had  lately 

•  Tacitus,  "Ann«!»,"iL  88. 
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returned  from  the  proconsulate  of  Syria,  had  ^^e^f  ^ JPP?!"*^ 
in  his  Place     Varus  was  a  true  representative  of  the  higher 
da^  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  a  general  taste  for  literat^e 
^T?  keen  susceptibility  to  aU  intellectual  gratificatior«  had 
become  generaUy  diffused ;  mthout  having  humam.ed  the  old 
^ai.  spirit  of  cruel  indifference  for  human  suffenngs.  and 
Jrithout  acting  as  the  least  check  on  unpnnapled  avance  and 
ImSn.  or  on  habitual  and  gross  profUgacy.     Accustomed 
CvS  the  depraved  and  debased  natives  of  Syria,  a  country 
whL  courage  in  man.  and  virtue  in  woman,  had  for  centunes 
^n  u^kno>^.  Varus  thought  that  he  might  gratify  his  licentious 
and  rapacious  passions  with  equal  impunity  among  «^e  high- 
minded  sons  and  pure-spirited  daughte^  "^"""TivL^n 
general  of  an  army  sets  the  example  of  outrages  of  this  descnp- 
fSi  he  is  soon  faiWolly  imitated  by  his  officers,  and  surpassed 
by  Ws  still  more  brutal  soldiery.    The  Romans  now  habituaUy 
[ndulged  in  those  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic 
shrine   and  those  insults  upon  honour  and  modesty,  by  which 
to  "L^allant  spirits  than  those  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors 
have  often  been  maddened  into  msurrection. 

Iminius  fomid  among  the  other  German  chiefs  many  who 
sympathised  with  him  in  his  indignation  at  theur  country  s 
STSment    and  many  whom  private  wrongs  had  stung  yet 
morfd^^y.  Xre  wi  Utile  difficulty  in  collecting  bold  leaders 
Sr^  S  on  the  oppressors,  and  little  fear  of  the  population 
nJt^sing  readUy  at  those  leaders'  call.  jBut  to  declare  open 
w^  agSnst  RoJe.  and  to  encounter.  Varus's  army  m  a  pUched 
battle   would  have  been  merely  rushing  upon  certain  destmc- 
tion.    Varus  had  three  legions  mider  hmi.  a  force  which,  after 
allowing  for  detachments,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
foS  thousand  Roman  infantry.    He  had  also  eight  or  nine 
hundred  Roman  cavalry,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  o^ 
horse  and  foot  sent  from  the  aUied  states,  or  raised  among  those 
provincials  who  had  not  received  the  Roman  fr^f  c^; 
^  It  was  not  merely  the  number,  but  the  quahty  of  this  force 
that  made  it  formidable ;    and  however  contemptible  Var^ 
i2ht  be  as  a  general,  Arminius  weU  knew  how  admirably  the 
^mL  armies  were  organised  and  officered,  and  how  perfec  ly 
the  legionaries  understood  every  manoeuvre  and  every  duty. 
wMchtLe  varying  emergencies  of  a  stricken  field  might  reqmre. 
StoSgem  w^.  therefore,  indispensable ;  and  it  was  necessary 
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to  blind  Varus  to  his  schemes  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  arrive  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 

For  this  purpose  the  German  confederates  frequented  the 
headquarters  of  Varus,  which  seem  to  have  been  near  the  centre 
of  the  modem  country  of  Westphalia,  where  the  Roman  general 
conducted  himself  with  all  the  arrogant  security  of  the  governor 
of  a  perfectly  submissive  province.  There  Varus  gratified  at 
once  his  vanity,  his  rhetorical  taste,  and  his  avarice,  by  holding 
cour  s  to  which  he  summoned  the  Germans  for  the  settlement 
of  aU  their  disputes,  while  a  bar  of  Roman  advocates  attended 
to  argue  the  cases  before  tx^e  tribunal  of  the  Proconsul  who 
did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  exacting  court-fees  and  accept- 
ing bribes.  Varus  trusted  impUcitly  to  the  respect  which  the 
Germans  pretended  to  pay  to  his  abilities  as  a  judge  and  to 
the  interest  which  they  affected  to  take  in  the  forensic  eloquence 
of  their  conquerors. 

Meaiiwhile  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  rendered  the  country 
more  difficult  for  the  operations  of  regular  troops  ;  and  Arminius 
seemg  that  the  mfatuation  of  Varus  was  complete,  secretly 
directed  the  tribes,  near  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  to  take  up 
arms  in  open  revolt  against  the  Romans.  This  was  represented 
to  Varus  as  an  occasion  which  required  his  prompt  attendance 
at  the  spot ;  but  he  was  kept  in  studied  ignorance  of  its  being 
part  of  a  concerted  national  rising;  and  he  stiU  looked  on 
Armimus  as  his  submissive  vassal,  whose  aid  he  -jght  rely  on 
m  facilitating  the  march  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels,  and  in 
extmguishmg  the  local  disturbance.  He  therefore  set  his  army 
in  motion,  and  marched  eastward  in  a  line  paraUel  to  the  course 
of  the  Lippe.  For  some  distance  his  route  lay  along  a  level 
plain ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  tract  between  the  curve  of  the 
upper  part  of  that  stream  and  the  sources  of  the  Ems.  the  country 
assmnes  a  very  different  character ;  and  here,  in  the  territory 
of  the  modem  little  principality  of  Lippe.  it  was  that  Arminiii 
had  tixed  the  scene  of  his  enterprise. 

A  woody  and  hiUy  region  intervenes  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  nvers,  and  forms  the  watershed  of  their  streams  This 
region  still  rettins  the  name  (Teutoberger  wald— Teutober- 
giensis  salens)  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  Armimus  The 
nature  of  the  ground  has  probably  aJso  remained  unaltered 
The  eastern  part  of  it.  round  Detmoldt.  the  present  capital 
of  the  pnncipahty  of  Lippe.  is  described  by  a  modem  Geiman 
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scholar,  Dr.  Plate,  as  being  "  a  table-land  intersected  by  numer- 
ous deep  and  narrow  valleys,  which  in  some  places  form  small 
plains,  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and  rocks,  and  only 
accessible  by  narrow  defiles.  All  the  valleys  are  traversed 
by  rapid  streams,  shallow  in  the  dry  season,  but  subject  to 
sudden  swellings  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  vast  forests 
which  cover  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills  consist  chiefly  of 
oak  ;  there  is  little  underwood,  and  both  men  and  horse  would 
move  with  ease  in  the  forests  if  the  ground  were  not  broken 
by  gullies,  or  rendered  impracticable  by  fallen  trees."  This 
is  the  district  to  which  Varus  is  supposed  to  have  marched. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  strict  principles  of  Roman  discipline, 
Varus  had  suffered  his  army  to  be  accompanied  and  impeded 
by  an  immense  train  of  baggage-waggons,  and  by  a  rabble  of 
camp  followers,  as  if  his  troops  had  been  merely  changing  their 
quarters  in  a  friendly  country.  When  the  long  array  quitted  the 
firm  level  ground,  and  began  to  wind  its  way  among  the  woods, 
the  marshes,  and  the  ravines,  the  difficulties  of  tb-  march,  even 
without  the  intervention  of  an  armed  foe,  became  fearfully 
apparent.     In  many  places  the  soil,  sodden  with  rain,  was 

impracticable  for  cavalry 
and  even  for  infantry, 
until  trees  had  been 
felled,  and  a  rude  cause- 
iway  formed  through  the 
1  morass. 

The  duties  of  the  en- 
gineer were  familiar  to  all 
who  served  in  the  Roman 
armies.     But    the   crowd 
and  confusion  of  the  col- 
umns    embarrassed     the 
working    parties    of    the 
soldiery,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  toil  and  disorder 
the   word   was    suddenly 
passed  through  their  ranks 
Roman  Coirass— Time  of  Varus.        ^j^g^^    ^jjg    rearguard   was 
(From "  Encyclopedae  Armaririe.")         attacked     by     the     bar- 
barians.   Varus  resolved"^on  pressing  forward;   but  a  heavy 
discharge  of  missiles  from  the  woods  on  either  flank  taught  him 
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how  serious  was  the  peril,  and  he  saw  his  best  men  falling  round 
him  without  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  ;  for  his  light-armed 
auxUiaries,  who  were  principally  of  Germanic  race,  now  rapidly 
deserted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deploy  the  legionaries  on  such 
broken  ground  for  a  charge  against  the  enemy.    Choosing  one 
of  the  most  open  and  firm  spots  which  they  could  force  their 
way  to  the  Romans  halted  for  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
renewed  their  march,  hoping  to  find  the  Germans  drawn  up  to 
meet  them ;   in  which  case  they  relied  on  their  own  superior 
disciphne  and  tactics  for  such  a  victory  as  should  reassure  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.    But  Arminius  was  far  too  sage  a  com- 
mander to  lead  on  his  followers  with  their  unwieldy  broad- 
swords and  inefficient  defensive  armour,  against  the  Roman 
legionanes,  fully  armed  with  helmet,  cuirass,  greaves,  and  shield 
who  were  skilled  to  commence  the  conflict  with  a  murderous 
volley  of  heavy  javelins,  hurled  upon  the  foe  when  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  then,  with  their  short  cut-and-thrust  swords    to 
hew  their  way  through  all  opposition,  preserving  the  utmost 
steadiness  and  coolness,  and  obeying  each  word  of  command 
m  the  midst  of  strife  and  slaughter  with  the  same  precision 
and  alertness  as  if  upon  parade. 

Arminius  suffered  the   Romans  to  march  out   from  their 
camp  to  form  first  in  line  for  action,  and  then  in  column  for 
marching,  without  the  show  of  opposition.    For  some  distance 
Varus  was  allowed  to  move  on,  only  harassed  by  sUght  skir- 
niishes,  but  struggling  with  difficulty  through  the  broken  ground  • 
the  toil  and  distress  of  his  men  being  aggravated  by  heaW 
torrents  of  ram.  which  burst  upon  the  devoted  legions,  as  if  the 
angry  gods  of  Germany  were  pouring  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  the  invaders.    After  some  little  time  their  van  approached 
a  ndge  of  high  woody  ground,  which  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
the  great  Hercynian  forest,  and  is  situate  between  the  modern 
viUages  of  Driburg  and  Bielefeld.    Arminius  had  caused  barri- 
cades of  hewn  trees  to  be  formed  here,  so  as  to  add  to  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  passage.     Fatigue  and  discouragement  now 
began  to  betray  themselves  in  the  Roman  ranks.     Their  line 
became  less  steady ;    baggage-waggons  were  abandoned  from 
the    impossibility    of    forcing    them    along;     and,    as    this 
happened,    many    soldiers    left    their    ranks    and    crowded 
round    the   waggons   to   secure   the    most   valuable   portions 
of  their  property  ;    each  was  busy  about  his  own  affairs,  and 
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purposely  slow  in  hearing  the  word  of  command  from  his 
officers. 

Arminius  now  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  The 
fierce  shouts  of  the  Germans  pealed  through  the  glooAi  of  the 
forests,  and  in  thronging  multitudes  they  assailed  the  flanks  of 
the  invaders,  pouring  in  clouds  of  darts  on  the  encumbered 
legionaries,  as  they  struggled  up  the  glens  or  floundered  in  the 
morasses,  and  watching  every  opportunity  of  charging  through 
the  intervals  of  the  disjointed  column,  and  so  cutting  off  the 
communication  uetween  its  several  brigades.  Arminius,  with 
a  chosen  band  of  personal  retainers  round  him,  cheered  on  his 
countrymen  by  voice  and  example.  He  and  his  men  aimed 
their  weapons  particularly  at  the  horses  of  the  Roman  cavaky. 
The  wounded  animals,  sUpping  about  in  the  mire  and  their  own 
blood,  threw  their  riders,  and  plunged  among  the  ranks  of  the 
legions,  disordering  all  round  them. 

Varus  now  ordered  the  troops  to  be  countermarched,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  nearest  Roman  garrison  on  the  Lippe.    But 
retreat  now  was  as  impracticable  as  advance ;   and  the  falUng 
back  of  the  Romans  only  augmented  the  courage  of  their  assail- 
ants, and  caused  fiercer  and  more  frequent  charges  on  the  flanks 
of  the  disheartened  army.    The  Roman  officer  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  Numonius  Vala,  rode  off  with  his  squadrons  in  the 
vain  hope  of  escaping  by  thus  abandoning  his  comrades.    Unable 
to  keep  together,  or  force  their  way  across  the  woods  and  swamps, 
the  horsemen  were  overpowered  in  detail  and  slaughtered  to  the 
last  man.    The  Roman  infantry  still  held  together  and  resisted, 
but  more  through  the  instinct  of  discipUne  and  bravery  than 
from  any  hope  of  success  or  escape.    Varus,  after  being  severely 
wounded  in  a  charge  of  the  Germans  against  his  part  of  the 
column,  committed  suicide  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  oppressions.     One  of  the 
lieutenant-generals  of  the  army  fell  fighting;    the  other  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy.    But  mercy  to  a  fallen  foe  had  never  been 
a  Roman  virtue,  and  those  among  her  legions  who  now  laid 
down  their  arms  in  hope  of  quarter,  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of 
suffering,  which  Rome  had  held  to  the  Ups  of  many  a  brave  but 
unfortunate  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  Roman  army  fought  steadily  and  stubbornly, 
frequently  repelling  the  masses  of  the  assailants,  but  gradually 
losing  the  compactness  of  their  array,  and  becoming  weaker 
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and  weaker  beneath  the  incessant  shove,  of  darts  and  the 
reiterated  assaults  of  the  vigorous  and  unencumbered  Ger- 
mans. At  last,  in  a  series  of 
desperate  attacks  the  column 
was  pierced  through  and 
through,  two  of  the  eagles  cap- 
tured, and  the  Roman  host, 
which  on  the  yester  morning 
had  marched  forth  in  such 
pride  and  might,  now  broken 
up  into  confused  fragments, 
either  fell  fighting  beneath  the 
overpowering  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  or  perished  in  the 
swamps  and  woods  in  unavail- 
ing efforts  at  flight.  Few,  very 
few,  ever  saw  again  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  One  body 
of  brave  veterans,  arraying 
themselves  in  a  ring  on  a  httle  I 
mound,  beat  off  every  charge  of 
the  Germans,  and  prolonged 
their  honourable  resistance  to 
the  close  of  that  dreadful  day. 
The  traces  of  a  feeble  attempt 
at  forming  a  ditch  and  mound 


Augustus. 


attested  m  after  years  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Romans 
I»ssed  then:  night  of  suffering  and  despain^But  on"  the  morrow, 
this  remnant  also,>om  out  with  hunger,  wounds,  and  toU,  was 
charged  by  the  victorious  Germans,  and  either  massacred  on  the 
spot,  or  offered  up  in  fearful  rites  at  the  altars  of  the  deities  of 
the  old  mythology  of  the  North. 

A  gorge  in  the  mountain  ridge,  through  which  runs  the  modem 
road  between  Paderbom  and  Pyrmont.  leads  from  the  spot 
where  the  heat  of  the  battle  raged  to  the  Extersteine,  a  cluster 
of  bold  and  grotesque  rocks  of  sandstone  ;  near  which  is  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  aged  trees.  According 
to  local  tradition,  this  was  one  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  captives  were  slain 
m  sacrifice  by  the  xnctorious  warrior  of  Arminius. 

Never  was  victory  more  decisive,  never  was  the  liberation 
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of  an  oppressed  people  more  instantaneous  and  complete. 
Throughout  Germany  the  Roman  garrisons  were  assailed  and 
cut  off ;  and,  witWn  a  few  weeks  after  Varus  had  fallen,  the 
German  soil  was  freed  from  the  foot  of  an  invader. 

At  Rome,  the  tidings  of  the  battle  were  received  with  an 
agony  of  terror,  the  descriptions  of  which  we  should  deem 
exaggerated,  did  they  not  come  from  Roman  historians  them- 
selves. Dion  Cassius  says,  "  Then  Augustus,  when  he  heard 
the  calamity  of  Varus,  rent  his  garments,  and  was  in  great 
affliction  for  the  troops  he  had  lost,  and  for  terror  respecting 
the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.  And  his  chief  als»rm  was,  that  he 
expected  them  to  push  on  against  Italy  and  — ne :  and  there 
remained  no  Roman  youth  fit  for  miUtary  duty  that  were 
worth  speaking  of,  and  the  allied  populations  that  were  at  all 
serviceable  had  been  wasted  away." 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  months  after  the  news  of  the  defeat 
had  arrived  Augustus  would  beat  his  head  against  the  wall  and 
cry,  "Quintilius  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions!"  Yet  he 
prepared  for  the  emergency  as  well  as  his  means  allowed ;  and 
when  none  of  the  citizens  of  military  age  were  willing  to  enlist, 
he  made  a  conscription  of  discharged  veterans  and  emancipated 
slaves,  and  collecting  aF  'arge  a  force  as  he  could,  sent  it,  under 
Tiberius,  with  all  speed  into  Germany. 

The  Germans  <id  not  pursue  their  victory  beyond  their 
own  territory.  But  that  victory  secured  at  once  and  for  ever 
the  independence  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Rome  sent,  indeed,  her 
legions  again  into  Germany,  to  parade  a  temporary  superiority  ; 
but  all  hopes  of  permanent  conquest  were  abandoned  by  Augus- 
tus and  his  successors. 

The  blow  which  Arminius  had  struck  never  was  forgotten. 
Roman  fear  disguised  itself  under  the  specious  title  of  moderation, 
and  the  Rhine  became  the  acknowledged  boundary  of  the 
two  nations,  until  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Germans 
became  the  assailants,  and  carved  with  their  conquering  swords 
the  provinces  of  Imperial  Rome  into  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe. 


CHAPTER   XII 

EARLY  BRITISH  BATTLES 

B.C.  54— A.  D.   6l. 

The  Be-  ^"^  ''^"^^  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
gjjjjjjj^  Celtic   root   Brit,  which   signifies    broken,   and   the 
ol       geographical  position  of  the  island  in  relation  to  the 
Britain,  continent  of  Europe  may  be  held  to  justify  the  sug- 
"  .     ,       gestion.    The  fact  that  in  eariy  times  the  land  was 
broken  up  "  among  a  large  number  of  tribes  has  also  been 
adduced  as  the  basis  of  the  deriv  tion.  and  perhaps  with  equal 
reason.    That  there  are  countless  other  islands 
up  and  doMTi  the  sea  that  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relationship  to  ether  continents,  and 
that    have   suffered    in    precisely   the    same 
manner  from  divided  govemmer'       1  that  yet 
have  not  been   designated   Ba.        need  not 
embarrass  the  adoption  of  either  view. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  who  lived 
B.C.  450,  is  said  to  have  included  Britain 
amongst  the  Cassiterides,  better  known  as  the 
Scilly  Isles,  and  if  so  his  is  the  eariiest  refer- 
ence to  the  country  we  find  in  classic  literature. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  a  century  later,  speaks  of 
Albion  and  lerne,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  their  identity. 
According  to  Strabo,  a  contemporary  of  Ca;sar.  the  Phoenicians 
traded  with  the  Cassiterides  for  tin  and  lead  and  skins,  and  with 
so  much  advantage  to  themselves  that  they  were  at  some  concern 
to  conceal  their  enterprise  from  their  contemporaries.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  a  Phoenician  captain,  finding  himself 
watched  and  foUowed  by  some  Roman  galleys  sent  to  discover 
the  secret,  purposely  led  them  on  to  a  shoal  of  rocks,  where  he 
suliered  npwreck  witli  them,  rather  than  betray  the  route 
Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  Casar's 
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invasion  a  large  number  of  ancient  peoples  occupied  the  Island, 
and  their  forms  of  government  were  probably  as  varied  as  the 
tribes  that  lived  under  them— monarchical  and  patriarchal 
governments  existing  side  by  side.  The  condition  of  things  was 
naturally  very  primitive,  the  people  living  in  rude  huts,  and 
depending  for  their  support  upon  their  flocks  and  herds  and 
the  agricultural  produce  of  their  land.  They  were  of  sturdy, 
athletic  physique,  and  accustomed  to  activity  and  endurance ; 
wore  long  and  shaggy  hair,  and  cultivated  a  fierce  appearance ; 
and  but  for  lack  of  discipline  and  suitable  arms,  would,  man 
for  man,  have  been  equal  to  any  enemy  with  whom  they  might 
have  fought  under  equal  conditions. 

ijIk  Cxsar  embarked  his  legions  under  circumstances 
biTMkMii  already  described  (p.  174),  B.C.  58,  and  coming  into 
ol  JnUu  contact  with  the  natives,  easily  defeated  them  in  open 

Omar,  fighting ;  but  when  they  retreated  to  their  woods  and 
B.C.  68-64.  fastnesses  they  baffled  his  pursuit.  For  any  practical 
purpose  the  first  invasion  was  a  failure,  except  that  it  accom- 
plished what  perhaps,  after  all,  was  Desar's  main  object  in 
making  it  a  measure  of  glory  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  merits, 
which  served  him  in  his  rivalry  with  Pompey  in  Rome. 

Caesar's  second  invasion,  B.C.  54,  was  but  little  more  successful 
than  the  first,  though  it  was  organised  with  more  care  and  upon 
a  much  larger  scale.  With  eight  hundred  vessels,  bearing  five 
legions  and  two  thousand  horsemen  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Gaul,  he  set  sail  and  landed  without  opposition  at  Ryde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  near  which  town  remains  oi  Roman  villas  bear 
witness  of  Roman  occupation.  On  this  occasion  the  Britons 
did  not  stay  to  give  him  battle,  but  terrified  at  an  armament 
such  as  they  had  never  seen,  or  even  dreamed  of  before,  took 
rapid  refuge  in  their  woods  and  forests.  Pitched  battles  were 
afterwards  fought,  alwajrs  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans, 
though  Roman  writers  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  bravery 
and  heroism  of  the  undisciplined  forces  which  their  trained 
warriors  naturally  outmatched.  The  wind  and  sea  again  played 
havoc  with  the  Roman  shipping,  and  though  the  kingdom  of 
Cassivelan  was  overrun,  and  the  unfortunate  Cassivellaunus 
had  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace,  Csesar,  who  had  foimd  that 
there  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  the  Island,  and  who,  fearing  a 
rebellion  in  Gaul,  wished  to  return  there  to  winter,  was  «jlad  enough 
to  grant  the  peace  desired,  and  so,  levying  a  tribute  and  demand- 
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Ing  and  receiving  hostages,  he  returned  to  the  Continent.  Cirsar 
cannot  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  Island ;  he  saw  but  a 
portion  of  It.  and  though  he  defeated  the  Britons  whenever  they 
resisted  him.  the  treaties  he  made  were  broken  as  soon  as  signed, 
and  he  made  no  permanent  settlement  of  dominion. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  before  further  invasion  was 
attempted.  Augustus  Casar  talked  alx)ut  it.  but  took  no  steps 
to  effect  It.  "  Caligula."  says  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  in  his  history  of 
the  time,  "afforded  the  world  a  pitiful  spectacle. f  the  madness 
of  power.  He  assembled  an  army  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
enibarked  on  board  the  Imperial  galley,  from  whence  he  issued 
orders  to  commence  the  attack  against  an  imaginary  enemy. 
Afterwards  he  informed  his  astonished  legions  that  they  had 
conquered  the  sea.  and  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the 
shells  upon  the  shore,  the  spoils  of  their  bloodless  victory, 
for  which  pitiable  exhibition  he  afterwards  decreed  himself 
the  honours  of  a  triumph  in  Rome." 

The         A  serious  invasion  was  made  by  Claudius,  his  suc- 

"^"■•*<»  cessor,  A.n.  43,  who  sent  four  legions  with  their  auxili- 

M       aries,  under  the  command  of  Aulus  Plautius.     The 

UMOliu.  Britons  were  led  by  the  brothers  Togodumnus  and 

•  *^-  Caractacus.  the  latter  of  whom  won  for  himself  by  the 

bravery  of  his  conduct  and  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  a  noble 

place  on  the  roU  of  British  heroes.    With  strategy  that  reminds 

us  of  (  hedorlaomer.  the  Persian,  and  the  slime-pits  of  the  Valley 

of  Siddim,  the  Britons  managed  to  draw  the  invaders  on  to 

marshy  ground,  where  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury  and 

slew  a  large  number,  on  hearing  of  which  Plautius  retreated  as 

far  as  the  nght  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  wrote  to  Claudius, 

urging  him  to  come  to  Britain  and  take  the  command  himself. 

Claudius  answered  the  request  in  person,  and,  crossing  the 

Thames,  seized  upon  the  fortress  of  Camulodunum,  which  is 

vanously  stated  to  have  been  situated  at  Colchester  and  Maiden, 

receiving  en  route  the  submission  of  numerous  petty  kings. 

Having  reduced  a  part  of  tWs  country  to  the  condition  of  a 

Roman  province,  and  being  apparently  satisfied  with  small 

achievements,  Claudius  returned  t-  Rome,  and  indulged  in  the 

honours  of  a  triumph,  a  festival  of  great  splendour,  during  which 

his  palace  was  decorated  with  a  naval  crown,  in  honour  of  his 

victory  over  the  sea,  and  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  and 

ms  infant  son  the  proud  name  of  Britannicus.    Aulus  Plautius 
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remained  four  years  upon  the  Island,  during  which  time  Ves- 
pasian, who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  part  of  Britain. 

When  Plautius  was  recalled  to  Rome  he  was  succeeded  by 
Astorius  Scapula,  who  found  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  in 
great  disorder.  Though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  instead 
of  waiting  imtil  the  spring,  he  took  immediate  action,  summoned 
his  dispersed  bands,  and  commanded  those  whom  he  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  give  up  their  arms.  He  built  forts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  and  compelled  the  Iceni  and  the 
Brigantes  to  accept  his  yoke. 

The         Caractacus,  the  King  of  the  Silures,  a  fierce  and  war- 

Deteatollike  nation  who  occupied  part  of  the  country  which 

Ouacta-  now  forms  the  principaUty  of  Wales,  was  his  next  oppo- 

COM.     nent.    This  noble  man  and  his  brave  people  had  hitherto 

A.D.  60.  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and 

Ostorius  addressed  himself  with  more  than  usual  prudence  and 

foresight  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  power  v/hich  was  then  the 

chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in 

Britain.    He  settled  a  strong  column  of  his  veteran  soldiers  on 

the  conquered  lands  at  Camulodunum  to  keep  the  neighbouring 

tribes  in  check,  and  then  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  legions  in 

quest  of  Caractacus,  who  had  retired  from  his  own  states  into 

the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  where  he  had  fortified  his  position 

by  entrenchments,  constructed  in  imitation  of  Roman  works. 

This  struggle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Shropshire,  where 
there  is  a  hill  which  the  inhabitants  still  know  by  the  name 
Caer  Caradoc,  which  is  said  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  fortifications  erected  by 
Caractpcus,  and  answering  to  the  Latin  words  Casira  Caractaci. 
Caractacus  left  no  effort  unmade  to  excite  the  ardour  and  fire 
the  patriotism  of  his  followers.  He  reminded  them  that  their 
ancestors  had  defeated  the  efforts  of  Caesar,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  their  striking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  this  with  so  much  effect  that 
they  vowed  an  eternal  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  not  to  shrink  from  the  darts  of  their  enemies. 
When  they  came  to  close  quarters  the  Romans  were  astonished 
at  the  resolute  bearing  of  the  Sil'ju-es,  and  equally  surprised  at 
the  disposition  of  the  forces  and  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  their  position.    The  river  protected  rude  entrench- 
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ments  on  the  one  side,  and  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone  skilftillv 
constnacted.  sunnounted  by  a  ^gged  rock.  wWch  w^  tJSSd 

s^TaSet^rr  '^^^"'^^'  ^"-"*^^  ^  --^^*  ^S 
Impregnable   though   the    position    appeared,    the    Roman 

St'^hrrt  T^T^"^'^  *^^  ''^^'^^  demanded  toT 
ted  to  the  attack.    Under  a  shower  of  arrows  and  other  missile 

methods  of  the  Roman  soldiers  soon  became  evident     fikisin^ 

heir  bucklers  above  their  heads  they  formed  Tn  Impenetmblf 

^f  which  securely  sheltered  them  from  the  stot^^f  a^ov^ 

poured  upon  them  from  above,  white  they  deishT  t^ 
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STS  ^i  "^^^  '^^  P'-^eress  at  their  feet.  This 
^?X  ;tm'rurir/t'°"^  '^l*y«^-  ^^  Britons  retreated 
vSe  utn^^  death  upon  their  enemy  from  aU  points  of 
vantage  until  they  were  dispersed.  The  wife  and  daiSiter  of 
^actacus  were  taken  prisoners,  and  shortly  after  thfbrave 
chief  himself,  who  had  sought  the  protection  of  his  mother^ 

i::  i^^aLTtrhist^m^^^^^ '''  ^^^-*-  --  '^'--^  "p  ^y 

acbmration.  According  to  Tacitus,  his  Luem^k"  beSnf 
such  ;;^^  ''*?  T  °°^  °^  ^"^^  that  those  who  S^| 
Enfn?l  ;  Claudius  received  him  seated  on  his  thronV^th  the 
up  m  line  of  batUe  on  either  hand.   Garactacus.  prided  ^^ 
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servants  and  the  spoils  of  the  conquerors  and  followed  by  his 
family,  approached  the  throne,  and  addressing  Claudius  said  : 

"  If  I  had  had,  O  Caesar,  in  prosperity  a  prudence  equal  to  my 
birth  and  fortune,  I  should  have  entered  this  dty  as  a  friend 
and  not  as  a  captive ;  and  possibly  thou  wouldst  not  have 
disdained  the  alliance  of  a  man  descended  from  illustrious  an- 
cestors, who  gave  laws  to  several  nations.  My  fate  that  day 
appears  as  sad  for  me  as  it  is  glorious  for  thee.  I  had  horses, 
armies,  and  treasures ;  is  it  more  surprising  that  I  should  regret 
their  loss  ?  If  it  is  thy  will  to  command  the  universe,  is  it  a  reason 
we  should  voluntarily  accept  slavery  ?  Had  I  yielded  sooner, 
thy  fortune  and  my  glory  would  have  been  less,  and  obUvion 
would  soon  have  followed  my  exertions.  If  thou  sparest  my  life, 
I  shall  be  an  eternal  monument  of  thy  clemency." 

The  dignity  of  his  demeanour  commended  Caractacus  to  the 
good  graces  of  Claudius,  who  to  his  own  honour  be  it  said  spared 
the  Uves  of  his  captives  and  removed  their  chains.  The  senate 
decreed  the  coveted  honours  of  a  triumph  to  Ostorius. 

Avitus  Didius  Gallus  succeeded  Ostorius  in  the 
Tw^tnt  government  of  Britain,  and  he  sought  to  maintain 
?~^*^  dominion  by  fermentingdissension  among  the  governed. 
^D  61  ^'^  government  lasted  about  four  years,  and  was 
even  more  inglorious  than  brief.  Nero  was  the  next 
Emperor  of  Rome,  and  he  appointed  Veranius  governor  of 
Britain,  and  he  held  ofi&ce  for  one  year,  when  he  died,  during  a 
campaign  conducted  against  the  Silures,  and  then  Suetonius 
Paulinus  succeeded  to  the  post. 

The  new  governor  determined  to  deal  with  the  root  of  the 
evil  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task.  The  real  power 
which  had  thwarted  the  Romans  f<M"  so  many  years  was  that  of 
the  Druids,  and  Paulinus  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  their 
influence.  The  seat  of  the  Druids'  authority  was  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  which  up  to  this  time  had  preserved  its  independence 
and  given  asylum  to  malcontents  and  fugitives  who  sought 
refuge  from  Roman  power.  Suetonius  determined  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  island  and  destroy  disaffection  at  its 
source.  To  effect  this  he  built  a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
with  which  he  crossed  the  sea  that  divides  Anglesea  from  Britain. 
In  the  writings  of  Tacitus  we  find  a  weird  description  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  Romans  by  the  spectacle  they  wit- 
nessed on  approaching  the  i^and.    As  be  describes  the  scene. 
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the™  untu.  su^ounding  the  BrUor^d  dSf^  n  ujTSrem 
DnLt  H  7'^  "^en  women,  and  children  in  the  firesXh 'he 
?^n^A  ^°™"^^"d«d  t°  be  Idndled  for  their  hideo^SS^' 

^uauy  exacted  with  harsh  measures  and  tyrannical  rieour     Tn 
rest  to  arouse  them  to  desperate  "ction.    Given Ito^  suToS^ 

r7bS  "orrss  ^-rSrS^"'  "^  -^  -^p*^^ 

a  mZS":^;  l^ii:\T^T  "^  '^'' '"  -""-^  ^ 

dauBhters  md  Vh.  fT^™    '  .T^°*  "V"  '"1*"^  *«'»«»  Ws 

«.eU!Lin5't£"r,^i«T^i-if^,tr^^ 

The  Romai.  p„«mitor  ignored  the  conditions  and^i^TS^ 

wiaow  of  the  dead  king.  A  woman  of  resoluto  character  ^hl 
Zf  ^^r ""  P!:°*^'  *^^*  *he  ti^atment  fo;  wSatod 
conduct  she  was  beaten  with  rods  and  compeUed  to  v^CT^ 
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dishonour  of  her  daughters.  The  Iceni  were  furious,  and.  joining 
with  the  Trinobantes  and  several  other  tribes,  formed  a  league 
to  avenge  outraged  honour  and  recover  lost  liberties. 

The  insurgents  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  colony  of 
Valerans,  at  Camulodunum,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
and  dedicated  to  Claudius,  the  priests  of  which  were  guilty  of 
infamous  exactions  under  the  pretence  of  honouring  religion. 
The  colonists,  alarmed  by  portents  which  the  guilty  always  see 
on  such  occasions,  and  the  expectation  of  attack  which  was 
based  on  more  practical  grounds,  demanded  help  from  the 
procurator,  who  sent  them  two  hundred  men,  but  iU-equipped, 
with  whom  they  garrisoned  the  temple  and  took  refuge  withm 
it.   Until  they  were  ready  for  vigorous  action  the  Britons  sought 
to  allay  anxiety  by  pacific  professions,  and  this  led  the  Romans 
to  neglect  preparations  for  the  impending  strugr^le.     At  the 
critical  moment  the  mask  was  thrown  off.    The  ins  irgents,  who 
had  matured  their  plans  and  collected  their  forces,  'e.l  upon  the 
colony,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  destroyuig  all  before 
them.    After  a  siege  of  seven  days  the  temple  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.     Emboldened  by 
their  success  the  triumphant  Britons  marched  to  meet  Potillius 
C&6aUs,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth  legion,  was  hastenmg  to 
the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.    The  Britons  were  agam  su. 
cessful,  and  after  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  the  Britons  massacred 
the  Roman  infantry,  the  Roman  Ueutenant  was  compeUed  to 
seek  refuge  with  his  cavalry  in  camp.    The  procurator  Cato 
Decianus,  horrified  at  the  consequences  of  his  foUy  and  crane, 
fled  to  Gaul,  and  left  Suetonius  to  redeem  the  situation.    Sue- 
tonius marched  as  far  as  London,  but  deeming  the  aty  mde- 
fensible  decided  not  to  occupy  it,  aftd  left  it  to  the  tender  meraes 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  incensed  against  the  Romans  on 
account  of  their  tyrannous  despotism,  and  against  theu:  own 
countrymen  on  account  of  their  submission  to  the  common 
enemy     The  insurgents  are  said  to  have  destroyed  no  fewer 
than  seventy  thousand  persons.    Tacitus,  writing  of  the  event 
said  •  "  They  would  neither  take  the  vanquished  pnsoners,  seU 
them   nor  ransom  their  lives  and  Uberties ;   but  hastened  to 
massiicre,  torture,  and  crucify  them,  as  if  to  avenge  themselves 
beforehand  for  the  cruel  punishments  which  the  future  had  m 

store  for  them."  .      ,    ,      . .  j 

Suetonins  rightly  estimated  the  task  that  lay  before  him.  and 
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politic  to  ret^eT  EnuX^  ^  °''  ''^'""  '*  ^^'^  ^therto  been 
and  the  nation^  hlle  thev  W.  ""  f  r°"«  '^"^  *=^«"«hed 
began  aU  eyes  were  drawn  and  every  heBrtTt'irr^u    L        ^^* 

redundant  hair  flowing  like  a  rivpr  +0  !!     '        .    ^  ^°"«' 

your  own  class     Av.noL  ^  ,f  _x     *  ^'™P^®  ^°™^'  ^  one  of 

our  Ss?   Nori  th^  T  ?u  P^y  ^''""  ^°'-  Pennission  to  bear 
raise  a  revenue  from  the  dead.    But  there^^  i^t  J^^ 

your  blows  ?    Consider  your  countless  battalions,  reflect  on 
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the  motives  of  this  war,  and  you  will  understand  that  the  day 
has  arrived  to  vanquish  or  die.  Such  will — shall  be  the  fate  of 
one  wpman— let  men  livt;  slaves  if  they  will  "  (Tacitus). 

Animated  by  these  inspiring  words,  the  recollection  of  theii 
injuries,  and  the  blood  they  had  ahready  shed,  the  Britons  moved 
forward  to  the  combat.  The  Roman  legions,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  their  leader,  waited  the  signal  for  attack.  It  was 
given,  and  they  advanced  in  a  triau^ar  battalion  ;  the  auxili- 
aries followed  the  impetuous  movement,  and  the  squadrons 
charged  with  their  lances  in  rest.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
fearful  shock.  The  immense  multitude  was  put  to  flight,  but 
the  chariots  containing  the  wives  and  children  barred  the  way. 
The  victors  spared  neither  women,  children,  nor  animals.  Eighty 
thousand  Britons  lay  dead  upon  the  plain.  Boadicea  to  escape 
falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  took  poison  and  died. 


Anglo-Saxon  Wak  Knife  and  Barbed  Speak. 
(From  Latin  and  Anglo-Sazon  psalter.) 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS.  A.D.  ,4-44, 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

CHALONS 
A.D.  14.  .Death  of  Augustus  and  accession  of  Tiberius, 
19-  Germanicus  poisoned  at  Antioch  by  Piso. 
23.  Dusus  poisoned  by  hu  wife  Livilla  at  the  instigation  of  Sej. m,s. 
30.  Death  of  Sejanus  at  Rome. 
37-  Death  of  Tiberius  and  accession  of  Caligula. 

PkJtiusvS'BS'"'''''  ''''''"''"  ^'''«'«^    aaudiu.  proclaimed.    Aula. 

44>  Claudius  visits  Britain. 

S4^1audiu.  poisoned  by  hi.  fourth  wife  Agrippina.    Accession  of  Nero. 
thSr"  ^""**^"'  *=""'P*'«^  °f  'he  Roman  general  Corbulo  against  the  Par- 

64.  First  persecution  of  the  Christian,  at  Rome  under  Nero 

7a  Jeru«lem  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  Titus. 

79.  Death  of  Vespasian.    Accession  of  Titus. 

81.  Death  of  Titu..    Acce«ion  of  Domitian. 

83.  Futile  attack  of  Domitian  on  the  Germans 

86.  Beginning  of  the  war.  between  the  Roman,  and  the  Daci^n.. 

te.?h;'r^'l  e«rt"byT.Tonqutrin  K  ''''".  '?"  T^'?  '"J"''"  ''^  K'-'"' 
Hadrian,  abandons  the  Mov?nc«b^v„^?h  p  i"  ""  ^u^'"  "'^  »uS:essor, 
quered.  provmces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  Trajan  had  con- 

i38-i8a  Era  of  the  Antonine.. 
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The  emperor  Dcciut  U  de- 


2501  The  Golht  invade  the  Romen  provinces, 
feated  and  ilain  by  them. 

a(J-36a  The  Franks  and  Alemanni  invade  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  The 
Gotra  attacic  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  Persians  conquer  Armenia.  Their 
king,  Sapor,  defeats  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  and  takes  him  prisoner. 
General  distress  of  the  Roman  empire. 

368-383.  1'he  emperors  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacilus,  Probus,  and  Carus  defeat 
the  various  enemies  of  Rome,  and  restore  order  in  the  Roman  state. 

385.  Diocletian  divides  and  reorganises  the  Roman  empire.  After  his 
abdication  in  305  a  fresh  series  of  civil  wars  follows,  and  confusion  ensues. 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  reunites  the  empire  in  324. 

33a  Constantine  makes  Constantinople  the  seat  of  empire  instead  of  Rome. 

363.  The  emperor  Julian  is  killed  in  action  against  the  Persians. 

364-375.  The  empire  is  again  divided,  Valentinian  being  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  Valens  of  the  East.  Valentinian  repulses  the  Alemanni,  and  other 
German  invaders  from  Gaul.  Splendour  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  under  Hermanric, 
north  of  the  Danube. 

375-395.  The  Huns  attack  the  Goths,  who  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  emperor  of  the  East.  The  Goths  are  allowed  to  pass  the  Danube,  and 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  provinces.  A  war  soon  breaks  out  between  them  and  the 
Romans,  and  the  emperor  Valens  and  his  army  are  destroyed  by  them.  They 
ravage  the  Roman  territories.  The  emperor  Theodosius  reduces  them  to  salA 
mission.    They  retain  settlements  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 

395.  Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between  Arcadias  and  Honortus, 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  The  Goths  revolt,  and  under  Afairic  attack  various 
parts  of  both  the  Roman  empires. 

41a  AUric  takes  the  city  of  Rome. 

412.  The  Goths  march  into  Gaul,  and  in  414  into  Spain,  which  had  been 
already  invaded  by  hosts  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  AUni,  and  other  Germanic  nations. 
Britain  is  formally  abandoned  by  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  West. 

438.  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquers  the  Roman  {vovince  of  North 
Africa. 

441.  The  Huns  attack  the  Eastern  empire. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHALONS 

A.D.  451. 

once  ample  dominion  the  civiLtion 
of  Greece  She  had  broken  up  he 
b^ers  of  narrow  nationalities  among 
the  various  states  and  tribes  that  dwelt 
around  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterrane^ 

racestl  ""^  ^'"^  ^^  "^^^  °the; 
loa^K  K  °^  organised  empire,  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  laws   of 

beneficial  purpose  to  SS^Hn' ,!?''l.^'*j*"^°'^-  ^or'no 
seven-hilled^S^  ha4  Cl^^j;^^^  *^f  ^^^'^^^^^  °^  ^^^ 
all-imi^rtant  t^  man'lTd^JSt  ^atio^^^^^^^  ^  '*  "- 

them  Rome's  rich  inheritanrp  nf  -      ?  ^  *^^^®  ^ong 

manic  and  Gothic  iS^shol  T^""' *.  ''^'*^''  *^^  ^er! 
out  of  the  fragmenrS  her  ImJr  2.d^'°*'  '^^'^"^ 
members  of  the  commonwe^rTc^^^^^^^l^^  *^«  fr- 
whether  pagan  savages  from  the  wUds  of  in?  1^^°^* '  °'' 
crush   the   reUcs  ^  classic  ^^3  ^^^"^  ^^*  sh°"Id 

stitutions  of  the  ChristiSd  rlSf     "•  ""'^   *^"   «^^y  in- 
of  barbaric  conquest    S^sSTv^Sor^^^^^ 
fought  and  triumphed  at  Chalo^.  sideTst' S^th^^ 
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of  Aetius.  Their  joint  victory  over  the  Hunnish  host  not  ody 
rescued  for  a  time  from  destruction  the  old  age  of  Rome  but 
^rved  for  centuries  of  power  and  glory  the  Germanic  element 
in  the  civihsation  of  modem  Europe.  ,    ,  -    ,  t^„  .,u  in 

The  pressure  of  the  Huns  upon  Europe  had  first  bfen  lelt  m 
the  fotith  century  of  our  era.  They  crossed  the  Tanais  into 
E^^in  375.  S  rapidly  reduced  to  subjection  he  Alans,  he 
Soths^d  other  tribes  that  were  then  dweUmg  along  the 
^uJ^oftiu.  Danube.  The  armies  of  the  Roman  emperor  that 
tried  to  check  their  progress,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  t^em^d 
Pannonia  and  other  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  were  speedy 
occupied  by  the  victorious  cavalry  of  these  new  mvaders.  Not 
Sylhe  degenerate  Romans,  but  the  bold  and  h-dyv^^ 
of  GeWny  and  Scandinavia  were  appalled  at  t^  T"^^ 
the  ferocity,  the  ghastly  appearance,  and  the  hghtmng-hke 

"?ri^^tl?;frandcity  after  dty.  fell  l^fore  them.  Then 
came  a  pause  in  their  career  of  conquest  m  south-w^tern 
Europe,  biused  probaMy  by  dissensions  among  their  due^ 
^d  So  by  thek  arms  being  employed  in  attacks  upon  the 
Sandinaviii  nations.  But  when  AttUa  (or  Atjel.  j  he  » 
called  in  the  Hungarian  language  became  their  ruler,  the 
S^t  of  their  a3vas  directed  with  augmented  tmors  upon 
thewest  and  the  south ;  and  their  myriads  "larched  beneath 
the  ^Lct  of  one  master-mind  to  the  overthrow  both  of  the 
new  and  the  old  powers  of  the  earth.  „„.^:oi 

Attila's  fame  has  not  come  down  to  us  through  the  partid 
medium  of  chroniclers  and  poets  of  his  own  race     Jt  is  not 
from  Humiish  authorities  that  we  learn  the  extent  of  h»s  might . 
uTfrom  his  enemies,  from  the  Uterature  and  the  legends  of  he 
'Prions  whom  he  afflicted  with  his  -™«.  *^*  ^  f^;;;,^ 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  greatness.    Besides  the  express 
Natives  of  Byzantine.  Latin,  and  Gothic  writers,  we  have 
SS^Songest  proof  of  the  stem  reality  of  Attila's  conquests  in 
the  eSenUo  which  he  and  his  Huns  have  been  the  themes  of  the 
^hSt^mian  and  Scandinavian  lays.    Wild  as  many  of  th^ 
legends  are.  they  bear  concurrent  and  certain  t^timwiy  to  the 
awe  with  which  the  memory  of  AttUa  was  regarded  by  the  bold 
w^^i  who  composed  and  delighted  in  them.   Attila's  exptoit^. 
and  the  wonders  of  his  unearthly  steed  and  ma^c  sword  "pea*" 
edly  occur  in  the  Sagas  of  Norway  and  Iceland ;  and  the  cele- 
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his  brinTT .    ^  '^''?.  ""'^^^y  "°^»'  *"<*  ^  promising  to 
h^  »?S  i!?  ^*fl^.°^*hirty  kings,  whom  hia  irresistible  sword 

'r^^^^txi  s  if\r4L^:.rHtsrnhi;gt 

we^'d  lUZ  i'"*"  ^'^^.^'^^"^  to  the  historic  Attila. 
^n^.tf  V  **"  °°*  °"*  °'  *^«  ^"'g*^  herd  of  barbaric 

conquerors.    Consummate  nulitary  skiU  may  be  traced  in  his 

^Z^ ;  and  he  reUed  far  less  on  the  brite  forcJ^  ^^ 

wfJ^H  K      ^*'  *^*  f '^**°°*  °*  fr^«*^«  »"d  the  fears  of  fo« 

D,?vate  Uff  """^  '"',"'^  ^  *°  '^'^«-    A'"*<'^«ly  sober  in^ 
pnvate  hfe.-severely  just  on  the  judgment-seat.-conspicuo™ 

m  every  martial  exercise.-grave  and  deliberate  in  counsel 
but  rapid  and  remorseless  in  execution.-he  gave  safetT^d 
s<^  y  to  all  who  were  under  his  dominion.  S  hTw^^^a 
arfare  of  extenmnation  against  all  who  opposed  or  soueht  to 
escape  from  it.  His  own  waniors  believed  hKbeSpLI^ 
favounte  of  their  deities,     ..d  followed  him  w^?h  Wk^ 

SL::rLtf ^'^^  '  •  ^  ^''^  Preappointed^^t^if 
n^J^l  aT^^    ^niselves;  and.  though  they  believed 

not  m  his  creed,  theu:  ow.i  made  them  tremble  before  him 
In  one  of  his  early  campaigns,  he  appeared  before  his  troops 

w«  t^e  ?^'of  """^  'T^  \^  ^^^P'  ^"'•h  he  told  thiin 
J^1«  irt^  ♦K  *T  ''^°'"  ^^^^'  *"*^tors  had  worshipped. 
It  is  certam  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  whom 

SrSnl^^^'  ""f  *'l"^«  ''  Scythianr^J^^'S 
earhwt  tones  worshipped  as  their  god  a  bar*  sword.     That 

^1  ;f^  ""k  tT^"^'  ^  ^^^^''  ^^^'  to  have  disappeared 
from  earth ;  but  he  Hunnish  king  now  claimed  to  have  ^ived 
t  by  speaal  revelation.  It  was  said  that  a  herdsman,  who  wS 
traclang  m  the  desert  a  wounded  heifer  by  the  drops  of  blood 
S*w  ^"?*!r?l'*°'^  '^^^  ^^^  ^  the  g^mid.  as  if 
to  t^"  r*!?  "^^r  fr°"^  ^^^^-  The  headsman  bore 
It  to  Attila.  who  thenceforth  was  believed  by  the  Huns  to  wield 
the  Spu.t  of  Death  in  battle ;  and  the  seers  ^pheSrthatTut 
sword  was  to  destroy  the  world.    The  RomS^PriscS  whl  w^ 
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on  an  embaaty  to  the  Hunnish  camp,  recorded  in  hit  nwmoirt 
Attila't  acquisition  of  this  sapematural  weapon,  and  the  im» 
mense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  barbaric  tribes  >»hicti 
its  possession  gave  him.  In  the  title  which  he  assumed,  we  shall 
see  the  skill  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  legends  and 
creeds  of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  his  own.  He  designated 
himself  "  Attila,  Descendant  of  the  Great  Nimrod.  Nurt\ired 
in  Engaddi.  By  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Medes.    The  Dread  of  the  World." 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  Attila,  made,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  at  the  instigation  of  Tlieodosius  the  younger,  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  drew  the  Hunnish  armies,  in  443, 
upon  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  delayed  for  a  time  the  destined 
blow  against  Rome.  Probably  a  more  important  cause  of  delay 
was  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  Hunnish  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  against  Attila.  which  broke  out  about  this  period, 
and  is  cursorily  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  AtiUa 
quelled  this  revolt ;  and  having  thus  consoUdated  hi?  power, 
and  having  punished  the  presumption  of  the  Ei^^  *  >  Roman 
Emperor  by  fearful  ravages  of  his  fairest  prc."r.-.es.  Attila. 
in  A.U.  450.  prepared  to  set  his  vast  forces  in  motion  for  the 
conquest  of  Western  Eurojje.  He  sought  unsuccessfully  by 
diplomatic  intrigues  to  detach  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  from  his 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  he  resolved  first  *o  crush  the  power  of 
Theodoric,  and  then  to  advance  with  overwhelming  power  to 
trample  out  the  last  s{)arks  of  the  doomed  Roman  Empire. 

A  strange  invitation  from  a  Roman  princess  gave  him  a 
pretext  for  the  war.  and  threw  an  air  of  chivalric  enterprise 
over  his  invasion.  Honoria.  sister  of  Valentinian  III,  the 
Emperor  of  the  West,  had  sent  to  Attila  to  offer  him  her  hand, 
and  her  supposed  right  to  share  in  the  imperial  power.  This 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Romans,  and  Honoria  had  been 
forthwith  closely  imprisoned.  Attila  now  pretended  to  take  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  his  self-promised  bride,  and  proclaimed  that 
he  was  about  to  march  to  Rome  to  redress  Honoria's  wrongs. 

Two  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  who  were  then  settled  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  were  at  this  period  engaged  in  a  feud  with  each  other ; 
and  while  one  of  them  appealed  to  the  Romans  for  aid,  the 
other  invoked  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  Huns.  Attila 
thus  obtained  an  ally,  whose  co-operation  secured  for  him  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine;    and  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
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cataed  him  to  take  a  northward  route  from  HonRary  for  hi* 
attack  upon  Gaul,  m  muster  of  the  Hunn.sh  hoMs^^.wollen 
by  wamor.  of  every  tribe  that  they  had  subjuKated ;  no  U 
there  any  reason  to  sus,*ct  the  old  chroniclers  of  w^lf^l  ex 

^Tir  "*""**'"«  f  "''^'»  "^'"y  «*  ^v«="  hundred  thousand 
strong      Having  aossed  the  khine.  probably  a  little  below 

SiiCd  "  i''T*^  ''"  '*"«  "^  *"^  Burgundians.  who  en 
*to   two  "  ^""^T'-    "*  ^''«"  ^'^'^^d  his  vast  forces 

SLlrLn  T"^'"^"!  "^  ^'"*='*  "^»'^»'«^  north-west  utx,n 
TonRres^and  Arras,  and  the  other  cities  of  that  part    ^  1   ance 

Moi'llc  tdT"t  ^^'  ""^-  Attila  hinuself.  m^hed  up    Ll 

th?*'";!!^'*!?*  """^  •^'*  biographers  of  Attila  weU  observes, 
that.      having  thus  con<,uered   the  eastern  part  of  France 

^vondTh^r^  '"'■  "S  '"""^^•''"  "'  '^'  ^'««*  Gothic  territTr^^ 
t^Jai*  J    ^r-     "'  '""'^^•'^  "P""  Orleans,  where  he  in- 

Js  requisite  o  enable  us  to  perceive  that  he  proceeded  on  a 
sytematic  plan :  he  had  his  right  wing  on  the  north  for  the 
protection  of  his  Frank  allies ;  his  left^ving  on  the  Lth.  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Burgundians  fLn  rallying,  and  S 
menaang  the  passes  of  the  Alps  from  Italy ;   and  he  leS  Ws 

S^LlnwnV''  ^'"'  °'^''*=*  ''  *^«  campaign-the  conque 
^Orleans,  and  an  easy  passage  into  the  West  Gothic  dominion. 
The  whole  plan  is  very  Uke  that  of  the  allied  powers  in  1814 
^^J^n  t:f"'r'  '^'"^  '^^''  ^^^'  ^"g  entered  France  through 
inaita  y  object  of  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Paris  " 
siit'^roT  ""^'^  *^^  r*'  ^5'  ^'^^t  *h«  «""«  commenced  the 
thf  Ron.?n  T'  '  Ta  ?"'""1^  '^^''  ^^""^^'^  i"  Eastern  Gaul, 
colleft^^nH  *^  •^'*'"'  ''"^^  strenuously  exerted  himself  in 
in    h.    ^M       organising  such  an  army  as  might,  when  united 

ield     H  t"?.   /''  ''^'^t*'^-  ^  ""'  *°  ^^^^'^'^  H->s  in  the 
nftrinf  ^    ^''^'^  '"^J""*  °*  t'^^  J^"'"*"  E'npire.  whom 

TftnT  T'  '°"!"^*'  °''  '^°"'P"lsi^n  could  collect  beneath  the 

pr^ud  tSi  or.H  T"^  *'T  *""P^'  ^'"^h  assumed  the  once 
proud  title  of  the  legions  of  Rome,  he  arrayed  the  large  forces 

Hate  and  dread  of  the  Huns,  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  last  of 
the  Roman  generals.    King  Theodoric  exerted  hhnJf  Ih'h  equi 
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energy.  Orleans  resisted  her  besiegers  bravely  as  in  after  times. 
The  passage  of  the  Loire  was  skilfully  defended  against  the 
Huns ;  and  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  after  much  manoeuvring 
and  difficulty,  effected  a  junction  of  their  armies  to  the  south 
of  that  important  river. 

On  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Orleans,  Attila  mstanUy 
broke  up  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  retreated  towards  the 
Mame.  He  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  decisive  battle  with  only 
the  central  corps  of  his  army  against  the  combined  power  of  his 
enemies ;  and  he  therefore  fell  back  upon  his  base  of  operations ; 
calling  in  his  wings  from  Arras  and  Besangon,  and  concentratmg 
the  whole  of  the  Hunnish  forces  on  the  vast  plains  of  Chalons-sur 

Mame.  .    . 

It  was  during  the  retreat  from  Orleans  that  a  Christian 
hermit  is  reported  to  have  approached  the  Hunnish  king,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Scourge  tf  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  Christians."  AttUa  instantly  assumed  this  new  title  of  terror, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  most  ; 
widely  and  most  fearfully  known. 

The  confederate  armies  of  Romans  and  Visigoths  at  1^ 
met  their  great  adversary,  face  to  face,  on  the  ample  battte- 
ground  of  the  Chalons  plains.     Aetius  commanded  on  the 
right  of  the  alUes ;    King  Theodoric  on  the  left ;  and  Sangipai^ 
king  of  the  Alans,  whose  fideUty  was  suspected,  was  placed 
purposely  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  very  front  of  the  Uttie. 
Attila  commanded  his  centre  in  person,  at  the  head  <A  his 
own  countrymen,  while  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepidae,  and  the 
other  subject  allies  of  the  Huns,  were  drawn  up  on  the  wmgs. 
Some  manauvring  appears  to  have  occurred  before  the  en- 
gagement, in  which  Aetius  had  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he 
succeeded  in  occupying  a  sloping  hill,  which  commanded  the 
left  flank  of  the  Huns.    Attila  saw  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Aetius  on  the  high  ground,  and  commenced 
the  battle  by  a  furious  attack  on  this  part  of  the  Roman  hues, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  detached  some  of  his  best  troops 
from  his  centre  to  aid  his  left.    The  Romans,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  repulsed  the  Huns,  and  while  the  allies 
gained  this  advantage  on  their  right,  their  left,  under  Kmg 
Theodoric,  assailed  the  Ostrogoths,  who  formed  the  nght  of 
Attila's  army.    The  gallant  king  was  himself  struck  down  by  a 
javelin,  as  he  rode  onward  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  his  own 
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cavalry  charging  over  him  trampled  him  to  death  in  the  con- 
fusion. But  the  Visigoths,  infuriated,  not  dispirited,  by  their 
monarch's  fall,  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  and  then 
wheeled  upon  the  flank  of  the  Hunnish  centre,  which  had  been 
engaged  m  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive  contest  with  the  Alans. 
In  this  peril  Attila  made  his  centre  faU  back  upon  his  camp  ; 
and  when  the  shelter  of  its  entrenchments  and  waggons  had 
oi^  been  gdned,  the  Hunnish  archers  repulsed,  without  diffi- 
culty, the  chf»i;^es  of  the  vengeful  Gothic  cavahy.  Aetius  had 
not  pcessed  the  advantage  which  he  gained  on  his  side  of  the 
field,  and  when  night  fell  over  the  wild  stene  of  havoc,  AttUa's 
left  was  stm  unbroken,  but  his  right  had  been  routed,  and  his 
centre  forced  back  upon  his  camp. 

Expecting  an  assault  on  the  morrow,  Attila  stationed  his  best 
archers  m  front  of  the  cars  and  waggons,  which  were  drawn  up 
as  a  fortification  along  his  lines,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  the  "  Scourge  of  God  "  resolved 
that  nc  man  should  boast  of  the  honour  of  having  either  captured 
or  slain  him ;  and  he  caused  to  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  his 
encampment  a  huge  pyramid  of  the  wooden  saddles  of  his 
cavahy :  round  it  he  hejij^  the  spoils  and  the  wealth  that  he 
had  won ;  on  it  he  stationed  his  wives  who  had  accompanied 
hmi  m  the  campaign ;  and  on  the  summit  AttUa  placed  himself, 
ready  to  perish  in  the  flames,  and  baulk  the  victorious  foe  of 
their  choicest  booty,  should  they  succeed  in  storming  his  de- 
fences. 

But  when  the  morning  broke,  and  revealed  the  extent  of 
the  carnage,  with  which  the  plains  were  heaped  for  miles,  the 
successful  aUies  saw  also  and  respected  the  resblute  attitude 
of  their  antagonist.  Neither  wfere  any  measures  taken  to  blockade 
him  m  his  camp,  and  so  to  extort  by  famine  that  submission  which 
It  was  too  plainly  perilous  to  enforce  with  the  sword.  Attila 
was  allowed  to  march  back  the  remnants  of  his  army  without 
molestation,  and  even  with  the  semblance  of  success. 

It  is  probable  that  the  crafty  Aetius  was  unwiUing  to  be  too 
victonous.  He  dreaded  the  glory  which  his  aUies  the  Visigoths 
had  acqmred;  and  feared  that  Rome  might  find  a  second 
Alanc  m  Prince  Thorismund,  who  had  signahsed  himself  in  the 
battle,  and  had  been  chosen  on  the  field  to  succeed  his  father 
Theodonc.  He  persuaded  the  young  king  to  return  at  once  to  his 
capital :   and  thus  relieved  himself  at  the  same  tune  of  the 
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presence  of  a  dangerous  friend,  as  well  as  of  a  formidable 
though  beaten  foe. 

Attila's  attacks  on  the  Western  Empire  were  soon  renewed ; 
but  never  with  such  peril  to  the  civiUsed  world  as  had  menaced 
it  before  his  defeat  at  Chalons.  And  on  his  death,  two  years 
after  that  battle,  the  vast  empire  which  his  genius  had  founded 
was  soon  dissevered  by  the  successful  revolts  of  the  subject 
nations.  The  name  of  the  Huns  ceased  for  some  centuries  to 
inspire  terror  in  Western  Europe,  and  their  ascendancy  passed 
away  with  the  life  of  the  great  king  by  whom  it  had  been  so 
fearfully  augmented. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  AJ).  451^32 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHALONS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

TOURS 

A.D.  476.    The  Roman  empire  of  the  West  extinguished  by  Odouer. 

481.  EstaUithment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul  by  Clovis. 

455-583.  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Frisians  conquer  Britidn|  except  the 
northern  PMts,  and  the  districu  along  the  west  coast.  The  German  conquerors 
found  eight  indeper<1ent  kingdoms. 

514.  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Vitalianus. 

533-568.  The  generals  of  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  conquer 
Italy  and  North  Africa  ;  and  these  countries  are  for  a  short  time  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  East. 

545.  First  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Akia  Minor. 

568-57a  The  Lombards  conquer  great  part  of  Italy. 

570-627.  The  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constantino{de  and  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  actively  continued.    Egypt,  Syria,  etc.,  conquered  by  the  Persians. 

62a.  The  Mahometan  era  of  the  Hegira.  Mahomet  is  driven  from  Mecca, 
and  is  received  as  prince  of  Medina. 

6a8.  Egypt,  Syria,  etc.,  recovered  from  the  Persians  by  Heradius. 

639-632.  Mahomet  conquers  Arabia. 

633-651.  The  Mahometan  Arabs  invade  and  conquer  Persia. 

632-709.  They  attack  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East.  They  conquer  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa. 

709-713.  They  cross  the  SUaito  of  Gibraltar,  and  invade  and  cooqua  Spain. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TOURS 

A.D.  732 

Marid    The  great  victory  won  by  Charles  Martel  over  the 

Defeats  Saracens.  a.d.  732,  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  from  whom 

tbe      this  account  is  quoted,  gave  a  decisive  check  to  the 

»»OWM.  career  of  Arab  conquest  in  Western  Europe,  rescued 
A.D.  732.  Christendom    from    Islam,   preserved    the   relics   of 

ancient  and  the  germs  of  modem  civilisation,  and  re-established 

the  old  superiority  of  the  Indo-European  over  the  Semitic  fanuly 

of  mankind. 

Gibbon  devotes  several  pages  of  his  great  work 
to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  to 
the   consideration   of   the   consequences  which 
probably  would  have  resulted  if  Abderrahman's 
enterprise  had  not  been  crushed  by  the  Prankish 
chief.    Schlegel  speaks  of  this  "  mighty  victory  " 
in  terms  of  fervent  gratitude,  and  tells  how  "  the 
Flat-toppkd     arms  of  Charles  Martel  saved  and  deUvered  the 
(F"l''^**'    s     Christian  nations  of  the  West  from  the  deadly 
»ii.riy lorm.)    g^^p  ^^  aU-destroying   Islam";    and   Ranke 
pomts  out.  as  "  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century ;  when, 
on  the  one  side.  Mohammedanism  threatened  to  overspread 
Italy  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  other,  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
Saxony  and  Friesland  once  more  forced  its  way  across  the 
Rhine.    In  this  peril  of  Christian  institutions,  a  youthful  prince 
of  Germanic  race,  Karl  Martell,  arose  as  then:  champion ;  main- 
tained them  with  all  the  energy  which  the  necessity  for  self- 
defence  calls  forth,  and  finally  extended  them  into  new  regions." 
Arnold  ranks  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  even  higher  than 
the  victory  of  Arminius  "  among  those  signal  deUverances  which 
have  affected  for  centuries  the  happiness  of  mankind."   In  fact, 
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the  more  -  -e  te  t  its  importance,  the  higher  we  shall  be  !ed  to 
estimate  ^t  and  though  the  authentic  details  which  we  possess 
of  its  cir  u,  -.tances  and  its  heroes  are  but  meagre,  we  'tin  tiace 
enough  oi  its  general  character  to  make  us  watch  with  deep 
interest  his  encounter  btetween  the  rival  conquerors  of  the 
decajang  Rcraan  Empire. 

The  c.  loaests  which  the  Saracens  effected  over  the  southern 
and  «:a::te.n  provinces  of  Rome  were  far  more  rapid  than  those 
achieve/'  by  the  Germans  in  the  north,  and  the  new  organisations 
of  society  which  the  Moslems  introduced  v.  ere  summarily  and 
uniformly  enforced.  Exactly  a  century  passed  between  the 
death  of  Mohammed  and  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Tours.  During 
that  century  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  had  torn  away  half 
the  Roman  Empire,  and,  besides  their  conquests  over  Persia, 
the  Saracens  had  overrun  Syria,  E^ypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  in 
an  unchequered,  and  apparently  irresistible  career  of  victory. 
Nor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era, 
was  the  Mohammedan  world  divided  against  itself  as  it  subse- 
quently became.  All  these  vast  regions  obeyed  the  Caliph ; 
throughout  them  all,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Oxus,  the  name 
of  Mohammed  was  invoked  in  prayer,  and  the  Koran  revered  as 
the  book  of  the  law. 

It  was  under  oae  of  their  ablest  and  most  renowned  com- 
manders, with  a  veteran  army,  and  with  every  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  that  the  Arabs  made 
their  great  effort  at  the  conquest  of  Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  reappointment  by  the- caliph  of  Abderrahman  Ibn  Abdillah 
Alghafeki,  to  the  government  of  Spain,  a.d.  729,  restored  them 
a  general  who  had  signalised  his  skill  and  prowess  during  the 
(onquests  of  Africa  and  Spain,  whose  ready  valour  and  generosity 
had  made  him  the  idol  of  the  troops,  who  had  akeady  been 
engaged  in  several  expeditions  into  Gaul,  and  so  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  national  character  and  tactics  of  the  Franks  ; 
and  who  was  also  known  to  thirst,  like  a  good  Moslem,  for  re- 
venge for  the  slaughter  of  the  true  believers  who  had  been  cut 
off  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Besides  the  troops  which  he 
collected  from  his  province,  he  obtained  from  Africa  a  large  body 
of  chosen  Berber  cavalry,  officered  by  Arabs  of  proved  skill  and 
valour,  and  in  the  summer  of  732  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  which  Arab  writers  rate  at  eighty  thousand 
strong.  ^ 
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The  monkish  chroniclers,  from  whom  we  are  obliged  to  glean 

a  narrative  of  this  memorable  campaign,  bear  full  evidence  to 

the  terror  wliich  the  Saracen  invasion  inspired,  and  to  the  agony 

of  that  great  struggle.    The  Saracens,  say  they,  and  their  king 

who  was  caUed  Abdirames,  came  out  of  Spain  with  aU  their  wives 

and  theu-  chUdren.  and  their  substance,  in  such  great  multitudes 

that  no  man  could  reckon  or  estimate  them.    They  brought 

with  them  all  their  armour  and  whatever  they  had,  as  if  they 

were  thenceforth  always  to  dweU  in  France. 
•'Then  Abderrahman,  seeing  the  land  filled  with  the  multitude 

of  his  army,  pierces  through  the  mountains,  tramples  over  rough 

and  level  ground,  plimders 

far  into  ilie  country  of  the 

Franks,  and  smites  all  with 

the  sword,  insomuch  that 

when  Eudo  came  to  battle 

with    him     at    the     river 

Garonne,   and    fled   before 

him,  God  alone  knows  the 

number  of  the  slain.    Then 

Abderrahman  pursued  after 

Count  Eudo,  and  while  he 

strives  to  spoil  and  bum  the 

holy  shrine  at   Tours,   he 

encounters  the  chief  of  the 
Austrasian  Franks,  Charles, 

a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth  up,  to  whom  Eudo 
had  sent  warning.  There, 
for  nearly  seven  days  they 
strive  intensely,  and  at  last 
they  set  themselves  in  battle 
array ;  and  the  nations  of 
the  north  standing  firm  as 
a  wall,  and  impenetrable 
as  a  zone  of  ice,  utterly 
slay  the  Arabs  with  +he  edge 
of  the  sword." 

The  European  writers  all  concur  in  speaking  of  the  fall  of 
Abderrahman  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Arabs,  who,  according  to  one  writer,  after  finding  that  their 
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leader  was  slain,  dispersed  in  the  night,  to  the  agreeaUe  sur- 
, .  prise  of  the  Christians,  who  expected  the  nuit  morning  to  see 

them  issue  from  their  tents  and  renew  the  combat.  One  monkish 
chronicler  puts  the  loss  of  the  Arabs  at  375,000  men,  while  he 
says  that  only  1007  Christians  fell — a  disparity  of  loss  which  he 
feels  bound  to  account  for  by  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. 
!  Hiough  we  may  have  cause  to   'egret  the  meagreness  and 

doubtful  character  of  these  narratives,  we  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  compare  the  accounts  given  of  Abder- 
rahman's  expedition  by  the  national  writers  of  each  side.  The 
Arabian  writers  who  recorded  the  conquests  and  wars  of  their 
^KL.  countrymen  in  Spain  have  narrated  idso  the  expedition  into 

*  Gaul  of  their  great  Emir,  and  his  defeat  and  death  near  Tours  in 
battle  with  the  host  of  the  Franks  imder  King  Caldus,  the  nanu 
into  which  they  metamorphose  Charles. 

They  tell  "us  how  there  was  war  between  the  count  of  the 
Prankish  frontier  and  the  Moslems,  and  how  the  count  gathered 
together  all  his  people,  and  fought  for  a  time  with  doubtful 
success.  "  But,"  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  "  Abderrahman 
drove  them  back ;  and  the  men  of  Abderrahman  were  puffed 
up  in  spirit  by  their  repeated  successes,  and  they  were  full  of 
trust  in  the  valour  and  the  practice  in  war  of  their  Emir.  So 
the  Moslems  smote  their  enemies,  and  passed  the  river  Garonne, 
and  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  captives  without  numbo*. 
And  that  army  went  through  all  places  like  a  desolating  storm. 
Prosperity  made  those  warriors  insatiable.  At  the  passage  of 
the  river,  Abderrahman  overthrew  the  count,  and  the  count 
retired  into  his  stronghold,  but  the  Moslems  fought  against  it, 
*i».  and  entered  it  by  force,  and  slew  the  count ;  for  everything 
gave  way  to  their  scimitars,  which  were  the  robbers  of  lives.  All 
the  nations  of  the  Franks  trembled  at  that  terrible  army,  '•nd 
they  betook  them  to  their  king  Caldus,  and  told  him  of  the  havoc 
made  by  the  Moslem  horsemen,  and  how  they  rode  at  their  will 
through  all  the  land  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  and 
they  told  th^'king  of  the  death  of  their  count.  Then  the  king 
bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  offered  to  aid  them.  And  in  the 
114th  year  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  he  took  with  him  a  host^ 
that  could  not  be  numbered,  and  went  against  the  Moslems. 
And  he  came  upon  them  at  the  great  city  of  Tours.  And  Abder- 
rahman and  other  jnudent  cavaliers  saw  the  disorder  (^  the 
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which  gS^  ever  attended  WrT  But  m.*  a  V^^.^^  '***'»• 
such  defect  of  disciphne  aSSw  fa  L  Iw"^*"  ^**"  "'^'«) 
rahman  and  his  host  attadrl??      ^  **  *°  *™«*-    So  Abder- 
they  fought  agaiS  r^tSrtw't**^."^"*^^^'-^ 
ata«»t  before  the  eyes  of  thrS^v  ^w^^  **°™^  *he  dty 
the  ftiry  and  the  cmSy  of  theSe^ If^!  *°.'*^  '*  •  ^^ 
of  the  dty  were  Uke  the  C  ^^.u^"^^  ^^  inhabitants 
was  manifest."  adds  the  aS,^'  tlS?  r^d?  ^  t^«»-    It 
rore  to  foUow  sudi  exces9M^-»nH-!^  ^*  chastisement  was 
hack  upon  the  MwST^  -..^d  fortune  thereupon  turned  her 

hearts  of  AbderXlHislSaS'LS'*  ^'^  °*^^ 
wrath  and  pride,  and  theViwe  ^  fi«*  *   k?^  '^*"  ^«*  with 
Moslem  hoisem;,  ^SS  W  ^n?ll°  **«^  ^'^^  ^^^t.   The 
the  battahons  of  th?R^ir.     k.   **  .frequent  forward  agaiml 
feu  dead  ondtt^^j^'^^'.J^  ^«i  "-^^y.  andl^ 
Parted  the  two  armS  •   but  i^  ^  ^"^  °'  ^  «"•   Night 
Moslems  retun.edTSebaSe'S**"^  °'  **^«  morning  tte 
their  way  into  Se  c«ie  of  the  1^^^"^^  ^  s^h,mi 
the  Moslems  were  fS^f^  J:  ^*^^^-    But  many  of 
had  stored  in  their  tents  «,H  !  ^T^      *^  'P**'^  ^hidi  they 
that  some  of  the  ^^tL^  7,  ^°^  »  their  ranta 
»«veral  squadrons^XXSTST^  *^*  '^^™P '  '''hereupon 
their  tente.    But  it  imtd^TJt^^??*"  ^^«  off  to  pn>t^ 
troubled.   And  wM^Xm     L^*** '  *"^  ^"  t^«  ho^w^ 
and  to  lea^.  th^Si  t^^Xt °"-  *°  ^''^v'^  *^«^  tumult 
a«und  him,  and  he  w2  S  tL^Z°"*K  '^  ^"^^  "^ 
that  he  died.   Then  aflSe  h^T?  ^T  TH^  "^^  ^^^'  » 
fi«i  in  the  flight.    TTuslX  ■    ^t  o7th^  mT'  "^^  ""^^ 
loss  o   the  great  leader  andXu    ty^J  li^T'  ^**  *^« 
Pla«.  m  the  hundred  and  fiftS  y^^^'  ^^en^hman.  took 

the  Arabs  here  ^^^'^J^^'^^yZ'^^^^  than 
P<>rtance  of  the  bS  of  ToL  i^Sr"'  ^\«»during  im- 
attested  by  the  fact  that  no'Se^^irttl^Jr^^^J; 
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beyond  the  PyiWMW  were  mtde  by  the  Saracens.  Charles  Martel, 
and  his  Km  and  grandson,  wwre  kit  at  leisure  to  consolidate  and 
extmd  their  power.  The  new  Christian  Roman  Eminre  of  the 
West  which  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  founded,  and  through- 
out which  his  iron  will  imposed  peace  on  the  old  anarchy  of 
creeds  and  races,  did  not  indeed  retain  its  integrity  after  its 
great  ruler's  death.  Fresh  troubles  came  over  Europe ;  but 
Christendom,  though  disunited,  was  safe.  The  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  the  development  of  the  nationalities  and  govern- 
ments of  modem  Europe,  from  that  time  forth  went  forward  in 
not  uninterrupted,  but  ultimately  certain  career. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  AJ>.  tj^om 


I  termed 


g.  Pdffl^1;^^-i^^^.^-f  -    ThU^  i».,.y  been  .„„ea 

^  '^T  r ,"r  &•  i-7,?'  if r '^  ctt- j:^-„;^^^^ 

•otannly  crowned  airltOMum.trilfl»i'  Jt  »'  »•«»«  «>f  «he  Roman  peopfc 

it^i'tinfcL-Ki.r^rorH^^I""^^^ 

with  them  luted  «6r  tWrty  mlT^  Und^L^"*'*  M««gooiiu.  .nd  U.  wm 
compuborily  dvillMd  .nS^^wted  fo,m  P^-^  ?^^'»'«  «'  G«nnMy  iJC 
atojded  autwnrd  u  fi^JX  E&.  ,£  siS^S  '^^1^"^'^.  Hi.  ei^ 
hne  dimwn  from  thence  crominc  t^TyuLXJ^J**"^*^  monntmin.,  .rid  • 

S.J^kfa^^'«'«»'^~"'«1-«  '•-•«P«»«7  0,er  the  other  Anglo. 

p&oMe«?'d'#.^r'ri!:^rFr^^^  The 

wo  centuries  Scndin«»k  TSd,  ouTflcSTf «  flli^S?^'  *•*  J'*"  «"'*"•   For 
.he  w«^  hin^m.or  E.rop.r.'nd^±/^^^^^^ 

-.^Xgl.Jd^'C'tfe'^h^L'd-ei.  ^'"'  *  •'»'«  -''  ^  ••"H^Ie.  he 
«IW  DSe%'S:;\„'3'^u'?™y'^^^^^  the  North««.  .ft.^,,,. 

.«  orthe  popuutU  ortSSS:^ -£f ^- '^ 

of^hL'i«t?f"ht;jJnn^'oSrtrL'rir  •'^.*^^^^^^    o-  ^e  d^h 

dokX  0%^^/  ''''"-"•'y «««.  "d  hi,  «n  William  ««eed.  to  the 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  WARS  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT 

A.D.  87I-A.D.  897 

ig^     Alfred,  the  one  of  all  her  kings  whom  England  has 

Batttt  denominated  "  great,"  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 

Ol      shire,  in  the  year  849.    He  was  a  son  of  Ethelwulf, 

Albdiiiit.  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  succeeded  to  his  brother 

A.D.  871.  Ethelred  in  the  year  87^,  the  twenty-second  year  ol 

his  age. 
At  this  time  the  Danes  were  ahready  masters  of  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  and,  having  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Wessex  and  occupied  several  of  its 
towns,  were  looking  forward  with  confident  ex- 
pectation to  the  early  conquest  of  the  whole 
country. 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  battles  in  which 
Alfred  took  part,  prior  to  his  accession  in  871, 
was  that  fought,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  at 
a  place  called  Ashdune,  which  means  "  the  hill 

^_        of  the  ash."    Both  sides  fought  under  similar 

formation,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  arms,  Etheked,  the  king, 
leading  one  branch  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  Alfred  leading  the 
other.  Unfortunately  the  Danes  secured  the  choice  of  ground, 
and  selected  thft  higher  level,  which  placed  the  Saxons  at  the 
disadvantage  of  attacking  from  below.  A  single  thorn  tree  of 
stunted  growth  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  field,  and  around 
this  tree  the  combatants  gathered  with  every  demonstiation  of 
daring  and  defiance.  "At  last."  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
"  when  both  armies  had  fought  long  and  bravely,  the  pagans 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  and 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  army  took  to  flight.  Many 
thousands  feU  on  all  sides,  covering  with  their  bodies  the  whole 
plain  of  Ashdune."   The  victors  pursued  the  enemy  d  tbrouf  h 
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the  night  and  far  into  the  next  day.  slaying  all  they  overtook 
The  hit  of  slain  included  a  number  of  distinguish^  nan^^^^ 

S^^t™'/^   ^'*"*'  ""^  ^""'^  ""°Jd.    Poubtless  a  S 
pncc  to  pay  for  the  victory.  * 

A*  tJ^^  ^r* u'""^  *****  ^""^'y  ^'«"  ** »"«"»»»  upon  the 
Wnton.  i'*;^"^  *hen  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  in  its 
A.R«7a.  Jf/ence  and  against  his  country's  formidable  here- 

.„H  ♦»,•*».  ^^^  i°~-     ^'^  ^^'^  had  advanced  to  Wilton 
and  thither  Alfred  went  out  to  meet  them.   Histoiy  ha,  recS 

muVr  '^li^  °'  '^  ^*"~-    The  forces  engaged   nt  fern 
^re  ^L^"  <j'nparatively  small,  but  the  battl  J  thcmsewS 

r«i  J? T   *"**  **  ^^"^  ^**'^*^'    F'«»n  fi«t  to  last  Alfred 

^r^\  u  *  ''"^"S  ^°rt»"«»  Of  Which  he  ultimately 

emerged  triumphant.    At  Wilton  he  was  unsuccessful   though 
hM  loss  was  far  from  irretrievable.    Indeed,  he  reorganised  iS 

S^?rin,,    '  !5  . '  '^^'^^^  remforcemcnts,  the  Danes,  though 

fk!*T  L  ^y  °^^^  *°  '^*^«  his  dominions  on  condition 

A^*  ^o'^d  not  molest  them  in  any  other  part  of  SSd 

e^^ve'^l'^' t"*"  I'^'^K  ^'^-hy'gaining'^n^c  f^t^f; 
wSx  rSKT'  r  ^'^t.'?*"^*-     The  Danes,  quitting 

aiJl*!!?*' u  T^*  "^^  °"*  ^y  °'  »»"«»  ^ere  no  guarantee 

in  EnSTnf     ^    ^  large  party  of  Danes  under  Halfden  landed 

ref  t^' ^*^  'S?"r^  ^^''^""  Castle,  the  strongest  for- 

Saf  ^"in  ^'  """^  ^^  °"'S^  *°  P''^<=hase  Halfden's 

sami    V^-  rT  '       *.*^''  ^'^^  continued  to  come  aU  the 
Ser^d^'f   '"''  *^*  '"^^  °*  °"*  ««P«dition  inspired 

ll^  ^i  i"*^y  y'^  *^"  "y  ^»«  "  styi  they  come." 
genirtwmblv  nA^'"^  *°,^'P^^  "P°"  *"^«««'  «>'^vened  a 
fSvL^JJ^  */*'''  P^^P'*''  ^^  '•epresented  to  them  that 
Kit  ^f  *°  *™'*  *°  ^"t  their  own  strength  and  courage 
f«r  dehverance  from  their  enemies,  and  urged  upon  thSTSe 
^^"  "a^/^  of  venturing  their  lives  in'the  de^Snc^  of"  heir 
country,  and  of  sacnficmg  part  of  their  estates  to  preserve  the 
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rest.  An  army  was  immediately  kvied,  with  which  h*^  engaged 
the  enemy  seven  times  in  one  campaign.  The  next  mvasion 
was  one  led  by  Rollo.  who  was  for  some  time  the  scourge  of 
France.  Alfred  was  better  equipped  for  meeting  him  than  he 
had  been  to  face  some  of  his  earlier  visitors,  and  so  was  able  to 
give  him  a  suitable  reception.  Finding  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Alfred 
ready  to  dispute  the  remainder  with  him.  he  wisely  transferred 
his  energies  elsewhere.  ,  ,^    ,         j 

SaitlM      About  the  year  875  Alfred  inaugurated  the  forward 
at      naval  policy  which  has  been  foUowed  by  aU  of  his 
Sea.     wiser  successors  unto  this  day.    To  meet  the  enemy 
A.D.  876.  upon  the  sea  before  he  has  time  to  land  must  always 
be  the  best  policy  for  insular  conmiunities  to  pursue.    Bntish 
ships  before  Alfred's  day  were  buUt  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for 
transport  purposes,  but  Alfred  had  them  constructed  with  a 
view  to  warlike  use  and  service.     It  was  not  long  before  he 
reaped  the  firstfruits  of  his  wise  precaution.    His  first  engage- 
ment was  with  six  Danish  vessels,  to  which  he  gave  chase,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  which  he  captured.    But  this  was  followed 
by  a  much  more  serious  engagement.    A  hundred  and  twenty 
sail  of  Danish  transport  ships  were  making  rapid  way  to  land 
a   formidable    force  on   Britain's   devoted   shores  when    he 
attacked  them  with  the  new   fleet   and   sunk    the   greater 
part  of  them. 

j^  During  a  ter- 
Gbippeoh  rible  winter 
ham.  which  followed, 
A.D.  878.  when  the  roads 
were  impassable,  and 
therefore  the  towns  and 
villages  isolated,  the  op- 
portunity wcs  seized  by 
the  Danes,  who  were 
already  in  the  possession 
of  three  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the   Heptarchy,  and 

who   had   never   ceased  Anglo-Saxon  V«sseu 

to  covet  the  rest  I  the  country,  to  conduct  an  expwhtion  into 
Wessex  This  was  planned  with  great  care,  and  effected  with 
equal  secrecy.    The  Danes  fixed  upon  the  town  of  Chippenham 
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as  the  basis  of  their  operations,  and  made  use  of  the  frozen  river 
Avon  as  their  means  of  approach.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept 
that  the  town  was  completely  surprised,  and  Alfred  was  in  no 
position  to  succour  it.  Chippenh-an  was  therefore  taken,  and 
became  a  centre  of  activity  from  which  the  surrounding  country 
was  ravaged  and  pillaged,  and  the  inhabitants  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed. This  struck  consternation  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Those  who  were  able  to  escape  fled  to  the  Continent,  others  hid 
in  woods  and  caves,  and  others,  again,  entered  into  the  service  of 
their  conquerors.  Alfred  retired  to  Athehiey,  where  he  brooded 
over  the  desperate  condition  of  his  country  and  laid  plans  for 
future  effort. 

Hubba  the  Dane  now  led  his  countrymen  into  Wales,  ravaging 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  proceeding  thence  into 
Devonshire  with  similar  intent.  On  his  approach  the  Earl  of 
Devon  retreated  with  a  body  of  determined  men  into  Kenworth 
Castle,  on  the  river  Taw.  On  this  the  Danish  chief  decided  to 
attack  the  fortress,  believing  that  the  scanty  garrison  would 
surrender  at  the  first  summons.  In  this  he  was  reckomng  with- 
out his  hr  The  earl,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  the  place 
with  so  s.-.uil  a  force,  told  his  men  frankly  that  there  was 
only  one  alternative  before  them.  They  must  either  conquer 
and  live  free  men  in  a  free  coxmtry,  or  die  beneath  the  swords 
of  their  adversaries.  The  earl's  appeal  roused  the  garrison  to 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  upon  which  they  ralUed  forth  and  fell 
upon  the  Danes  so  unexpectedly  and  with  such  vigour  that  be- 
fore they  could  recover  from  their  panic  their  leader  was  slain 
and  their  force  scattered  in  all  directions. 

News  of  this  success  reached  Alfred  in  the  seclusion  ol  Athel- 
ney,  and  convinced  him  that  the  people  were  now  ready  to  fulfil 
the  plans  which  he  had  been  maturing  for  their  salvation.  He 
called  his  friends  once  more  to  arms,  assembled  them  in  separate 
bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  established  a  means 
of  communication  which  would  keep  them  in  touch,  and  enable 
them  to  join  forces  quickly,  and  upon  short  notice.  Disguised 
as  a  harper  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  Danish  camp  and 
formed  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  invading  forces,  and  so 
became  able  to  direct  his  own  with  intelligence  as  well  as  courage. 
Finally  he  named  Selwood  Forest  as  a  general  meeting  place, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  drawn  from 
Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire,  fell  upon  the  Danes, 
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who  were  again  taken  by  surprise.  They  fought  with  th«r 
accustomed  bravery,  but  the  tide  had  turned,  and  the  pendulum 
swimg  against  them,  and  at  last  they  were  completely  routed. 
Thus  Alfred  by  a  single  battle  recovered  his  kingdom. 

In  The  next  attack  was  made  by  a  party  of  malcontent 

Esilt.  Danes  who  had  been  ravaging  with  great  success 
A  D.  894.  Brabant,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  some 
of  whom  thought  they  could  pay  a  passing  visit  to  Kent  with 
advantage  to  themselves.  On  reaching  the  coast  they  set  out 
for  Rochester,  expecting  to  find  the  city  unalert  and  unprepared. 
But  Alfred  anticipated  their  movements,  and  set  out  to  meet 


^^ 


Danish  Arms  and  Armoue. 

them,  on  hearing  of  which  they  returned  to  their  ships,  and  with 
such  haste  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  plunder 
behind  them. 

Alfred  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  development  of  his 
fleet,  that  he  might  poUce  the  coast  and  attack  all  Danish  ships 
laden  with  booty.  He  surprised  sixteen  ships  m  the  harbour 
at  Harwich,  some  of  which  he  captured,  and  the  rest  he  sunk. 
From  these  considerable  booty  was  secured.  Gathnun,  in- 
censed by  this  act  of  hostihty  perpetrated  in  one  of  his  harbours, 
suffered  the  parties  aggrieved  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  their 
losses,  and  even  furnished  them  with  means  of  doing  so.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  they  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  and 
gaining  some  advantage  over  Alfred's  ships.  The  Saxon  fleet, 
however,  in  general  maintained  its  superiority  and  kept  tie 
Danes  in  awe. 


In  Kent 
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de^  hT^lf^H  ^'"'^  ^°"°^*^'  ^"'^g  ^hich  Alfred 
devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
^er  while  absent  m  East  Angha,  Alfred  heard  that  Hating 
^  t  desperadoes,  who  had  found  France  too  hot  to  hold 
them,  had  returned  once  more  to  Kent.    Dividing  their  forces 

a'nd T'  'rt"i"  ""r  "^^  '""^  °*^-  ^^<i  enter^  thrTlZs 
and  disembarked  at  Middkton.    It  was  in  the  year  894  that 

Alfred  drove  Hasting  out  of  Kent,  but  the  Dane  fought  his  way 

into  Meraa  m  the  following  year.    In  the  year  896^he  ST^ 

^nd^^  '"  ?r!i        °"  *^^  "^^'  ^^'  ^^"*  ^ven  leagues  from 
London,  and  threw  up  works  for  thek  defence.    Whffi  here  in 
order  to  secure  the  people  for  the  m-gathering  of  the  harv;st, 
the  fang  placed  guards  over  them,  that  the  enemy  might  no 
molest  them.    Determined  to  force  the  Danes  out  of  their^strong- 

A?^'d  h,n';  .  f  "^l  ^  '^^""^^  ^*^«"*  '""^l^  Woodshed. 
t1l  S^     17  stronghold.,  one  on  either  side  the  river,  between 

On  th^.H  r*?" '  ?^  '^  ^^"^  ^^^  *^^*  they  were  trapped. 
^ZZ'^  abandoned  their  ships  and  marched  to  BridgnoVih, 
on  the  Severn,  and  there  built  another  fortress.    But  themen  of 

H^ZTIV^"  ^^  ^l^  ^^''^  *^"  ^''^P^'  *"d  Alfred  foUowed 
S^!^V  ,  ?'^^^'*^-  ^^^  S^™«  ^*«  "P'  the  invader  had 
played  Ins  last  card,  and  in  897  Hasting  quitted  England  for 

o  ;•  J  t  '^'^^^^ng  years  of  Alfred's  life  were  years  of  peace 
He  died  28  October.  901,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age 

Frederic  Harrison  says:  "Of  all  the  .lames  in  history  there 
s  only  our  English  Alfred  whose  record  is  without  st4  and 
.vithout  weakness~who  is  equally  amongst  the  greatest  of  men 
n  genius,  m  magnanimity,  in  valour,  in  moral  purity,  in  intel- 
lectual force,  m  practical  wisdom,  and  in  beauty  of  soul.   In  his 

S,°/tw'"'";  'T  ^"^""'^y  *^  ^^"th,  we  can  find  no  single 
trait  that  is  not  noble  and  suggestive,  nor  a  single  act  or  word 
that  can  be  counted  as  a  flaw." 
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THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 

A.D.   1066 

giB     When   William    Duke  of    Normandy  landed    upon 
"BiMi   the  south  coast  of  Engbmd  Harold  was  not  withowt 
of       advice  as  to  the  course  he  should  pui:  ae.    The  didte 
HMlilVi.  advised  him  to  observe  his  oath  and  yield  his  claim 
A.D.  lOM.  to  the  crown  ;  his  ca^taiffi,  knowing  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  counselled  a  retreat  an  London,  where  the  full  strength 
of  the  country  might  be  centred  and  William  would  have  to 
fi^t  at  a  disadvantage  ;  his  broiiers  urged  him 
to  absent  himself  from  t*e  fieM,  and  so  escape 
the  risk  of  personal  disreter,  h«t  to  all  these 
suggestions  he  turned  a  d^  ear.    He  denied  his 
obligation  to  the  DiAe  ;  he  scorned  the  thought 
of  seeking  personal  sarfety,  and  he  rrfused  to  lay 
waste  the  coantry  of  his  friends  tven  to  the  dis- 
advantage erf  his  enemies. 
When  it  was  knowt  m  the  invaders'  <aa»p  that  Harold  had 
march«i  southward  but  a  bnti  interval  elajMed  before  the 
fOTces  nffit.    William's  onfy  <Aance  of  safety  lay  in  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement ;   and  he  joyfully  advanced  his  army 
from  their  cami»    -n  tfce  hill  over  Hastily,  nearer  to  the 
Saxon  position.    The  13th  of  October,  a.d.  1066,  was  occupied 
in  negotiations ;   and  at  night  the  duke  announced  to  his  men 
that  the  next  day  would  be  the  day  of  battle. 

It  is  not  difficult,  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  to  compose  a 
narrative  in  its  principal  incidents,  from  the  historical  infor- 
mation which  we  possew,  especiallv  if  aided  by  an  examination 
of  the  ground,  itet  it  is  fM  better  to  adopt  the  spirit-stirring 
words  of  the  old  chroniders,  who  wrote  while  the  recollections 
of  the  battk  w«re  yet  ismk,  and  while  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  carahatants  yet  f^wei  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
near  uesKKUUiUiiiis.     iiODerx  »*«s«,  tnc  »*«#i'».*— ^ 
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sented  his  Roman  de  Ron  to  Henry  II,  is  the  most  picturesqtie 
and  animated  of  the  old  writers  ;  and  from  him  we  can  obtain 
a  more  vivid  and  full  description  of  the  conflict,  than  even  the 
most  brilliant  romance-writer  of  the  present  time  can  supply. 

Let  OS  therefore  suffer  the  old  Norman  chronicler  to  transport 
our  imaginations  to  the  fair  Sussex  scenery,  north-west  of 
Hastings,  with  its  breezy  uplands,  its  grassy  slopes,  and  ridges 
of  open  down  swelling  inland  from  the  sparkling  sea,  its  scattered 
copses,  and  its  denser  glades  of  intervening  forests,  dad  in  all 
the  varied  tints  of  autumn,  as  they  appeared  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1066.  Tlie  Norman  host  is  pouring 
forth  from  its  tents ;  and  each  troop,  and  eacti  company,  is 
forming  fast  under  the  banner  of  its  leader.  Tne  masses  have 
been  sung  ;  the  barons  have  assembled  round  Duke  William  ;  and 
the  duke  has  ordered  the  formation  of  the  army  in  three 
divisions,  so  as  to  attack  the  Saxon  position  in  three  places. 
The  duke  stood  on  a  hill  where  he  could  best  see  his  men  ; 
the  barons  surrounded  him,  and  he  spake  to  them  proudly. 
He  told  them  how  he  trusted  them,  and  how  all  that  he  gained 
should  be  theirs ;  and  how  sure  he  felt  of  conquest.  Then 
they  cheered  him,  and  cried  out,  "  '  You  will  not  see  one  coward  ; 
none  here  will  fear  to  die  for  love  of  you,  if  need  be.'  And  he 
answered  them,  '  I  thank  you  well.  For  God's  sake  spare  not ; 
strike  hard  at  the  beginning ;  stay  not  to  take  spoil ;  all  the 
booty  shall  be  in  common,  and  there  will  be  plenty  for  every  one. 
There  will  be  no  safety  in  asking  quarter  or  in  flight ;  the  English 
will  never  love  or  spare  a  Norman.  You  may  fly  to  the  sea,  but 
j^u  can  fly  no  further ;  you  will  find  neither  ships  nor  bridge 
there ;  there  will  be  no  sailors  to  receive  you  ;  and  the 
English  will  overtake  you  there  and  slay  you  in  your  shame. 
More  of  you  will  die  in  flight  than  in  the  battle.  Then,  as  flight 
will  not  secure  you.  fight,  and  you  will  conquer.' 

"  The  barons,  and  knights,  and  men-at-arms  were  all  new 
aimed ;  th"  foot-soldiers  were  well  equipped,  each  bearing 
bow  and  ^word ;  on  their  heads  were  caps,  and  to  their 
feet  wore  bound  buskins.  Some  had  good  hides  which 
they  had  bcnnd  round  their  bodies ;  and  many  were  clad  m 
frocks,  and  had  quivers  and  bows  hang  to  their  girdles.  The 
knights  had  hauberks  and  swords,  boots  of  steel  and  shining 
helmets ;  shields  at  their  necks,  and  in  their  hands  lances. 
Ahu  all  had  their  eogriisances,  sc  that  each  might  know^  his 
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fellow,  and  Norman  might  not  $trike  Norman,  nor  French* 
man  kill  his  countryman  by  mistake.  Those  on  foot  led  the 
way,  with  serried  ranks,  bearing  their  bows.  Hie  knights  rode 
next,  supporting  the  archers  from  behind. 

"  Harold  had  summoned  his  men,  earls,  barons,  and  vavas- 
sours,  from  the  castles  and  the  cities ;  from  the  ports,  the 
villages,  and  boroughs.  The  peasants  were  also  called  together 
from  the  villages,  bearing  such  arms  as  they  ioxmd ;  clubs  and 
great  picks,  iron  forks  and  stakes.  The  English  had  enclosed 
the  place  where  Harold  was  with  his  friends  and  the  barons 
of  the  country  whom  he  had  summoned  and  called  together. 

"  Harold  Imew  that  the  Normans  would  come  and  attack 
him  hand  to  hand ;  so  he  had  early  enclosed  the  field  in  which 
he  placed  his  men.  He  made  them  arm  early,  and  range  them- 
selves for  the  battle  ;  he  himself  having  put  on  arms  and  equip- 
ments that  became  such  a  lord.  The  duke,  he  said,  ought  to 
seek  him,  as  he  wanted  to  conquer  England ;  and  it  became 
him  to  abide  the  attack,  who  had  to  defend  the  land.  He 
commanded  the  people,  and  counselled  his  barons,  to  keep 
themselves  altogether,  and  defend  themselves  in  a  body ;  for 
if  they  once  separated,  they  would  with  difficulty  recovw:  them- 
selves. '  The  Normans,'  he  said,  '  are  good  vassals,  valiant  on 
foot  and  on  horseback ;  good  knights  are  they  on  horseback, 
and  well  used  to  battle ;  all  is  lost  if  they  once  penetrato  ( <ir 
ranks.  They  have  brought  long  lances  and  swords,  bui  y*  1 
have  pointed  lances  and  keen-edged  bills  ;  and  I  do  not  tcw^iect 
that  their  arms  can  stand  against  yours.  Cleave  wherever 
you  can  ;  it  will  be  ill  done  if  you  spare  aught.' 

"  The  English  had  built  up  a  fence  before  them  with  their 
shields,  and  with  ash  and  other  wood ;  and  had  well  joined 
and  wattled  in  the  whole  work,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  a  crevice  ; 
and  thus  they  had  a  barricade  in  their  front,  through  which  any 
Norman  who  would  attack  them  must  first  pass.  Being  covered 
in  this  way  by  their  shields  and  barricades,  their  aim  was  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  if  they  had  remained  steady  for  that 
purpose,  they  would  not  have  been  conquered  that  day ;  for 
every  Norman  who  made  his  way  in,  lost  his  life,  either  by  hatchet 
or  bill,  by  club,  or  other  weapon.  They  wore  short  and  close 
hauberks,  and  helmets  that  hung  over  their  garments.  King 
Harold  issued  orders  and  made  proclamation  round,  that  all 
should  be  ranged  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy  ;  and  that 
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^rfin^H*?)?  '"°^''i«^  ^^^--^  he  was ;  SO  that,  whoever  came, 
might  find  them  ready  ;  and  that  whatever  any  one  be  he  Nor- 

own  place.  Then  he  ordered  the  men  of  Kent  to  go  where 
the  Normans  were  likely  to  make  the  attack;  for  fhey  ^v 
that  the  men  of  Kent  are  entitled  to  strike  firs      and  tS 

7^rV'  ^^^  'r  *°  ^**"«'  *he  first  bbw  b^ngs  'o 
them.  The  right  of  the  men  of  London  is  to  guard  the 
fang's  body,  to  place  themselves  around  him!  a^dTgulJd 


Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 


his   standard;    and    they   were   accordingly   placed   by   the 
standard  to  watch  and  defend  it.  b  J'    i'   «=«    oy   tne 

of  "tl!!^r  rT^"*  had  given  his  orders,  he  came  into  the  midst 
of  the  English,  and  dismounted  by  the  side  of  the  standard. 

is  r.'n  K^""*^'  ^'  ^'■°*^^^'  ^''^  ^th  him.  and  around 
him  he  had  barons  enough,  as  he  stood  by  his  standard  which 

stones     The  English  stood  m  close  ranks,  ready  and  eager  for 

Ihl  fifw  '       J^^  moreover  made  a  fosse,  which  went  across 
the  field,  guarding  one  side  of  their  army 

"Meanwhile  the  Normans  appeared  advancing  over  the 
ndge  of  a  rising  ground  ;  and  the  first  division  of  their  troops 
moved  onwards  along  the  hill  and  across  a  valley 
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"  The  English  stood  firm  on  foot  in  dose  ranks,  and  carried 
themselves  right  boldly.  Each  man  had  his  hauberk  on,  with 
his  sword  girt,  and  his  shield  at  his  neck.  Great  hatchets  were 
also  slung  at  their  necks,  with  which  they  expected  to  strike 
heavy  blows. 

"  The  Normans  brought  on  the  three  divisions  of  theu  army 
to  attack  at  different  plftwa.  They  set  out  in  three  companies, 
and  m  three  companies  did  they  fight.  The  first  and  second 
had  come  up,  and  then  advanced  the  third,  which  was  the 
greatest ;  with  that  came  the  duke  with  his  own  men,  and  all 
moved  boldly  forward. 

"  As  soon  as  the  two  armies  were  in  full  view  of  each  other, 
great  noise  and  tumult  arose.  You  might  hear  the  sound 
of  many  trumpets,  of  bugles,  and  of  horns ;  and  then  you  might 
see  men  ranging  themselves  in  line,  lifting  their  shields,  raising 
their  lances,  bending  their  bows,  handling  their  arrows,  ready 
for  assault  and  defence. 

"  Then  Taillefer,  who  sang  right  well,  rode  mounted  on  a 
swift  horse,  before  the  duke,  singing  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
Roland,  of  Olivier,  and  the  Peers  who  died  in  Roncesvalles. 
And  when  they  drew  nigh  to  the  English,  '  A  boon,  sire ! ' 
cried  Taillefer ;  '  I  have  long  served  you,  and  you  owe  me  for 
aB  such  service.  To-day,  so  please  you,  you  shall  repay  it. 
I  ask  as  my  guerdon  and  beseech  you  for  it  earnestly,  that 
you  will  altow  me  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  battle ! '  And 
the  duke  answered,  '  I  grant  it.'  Then  TaiUefer  put  his  horse 
to  a  gallop,  charging  before  all  the  rest,  and  struck  an  English- 
man dead,  driving  his  lance  below  the  breast  into  his  body, 
and  stretching  him  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  struck  another,  crying  out,  '  Come  on,  come  on  !  What  do 
ye,  sirs  ?  lay  on,  lay  on  ! '  At  the  second  blow  he  struck,  the 
English  pushed  forward,  and  surrounded  and  slew  him.  Forth- 
with arose  the  noise  and  cry  of  war,  and  on  either  side  the  people 
put  themselves  in  motion. 

"  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  combat  began, 
till  three  o'clock  came,  the  battle  was  up  and  down,  this  way 
and  that,  and  no  one  knew  who  would  conquer  and  win  the 
land.  Both  sides  stood  so  firm  and  fough'i  so  well,  that  no  one 
could  guess  which  would  prevail.  The  Norman  archers  with 
their  bows  shot  thickly  upon  the  Enghsh ;  but  they  covered 
themselves  with  their  shields,  so  that  the  arrows  could  not  reach 
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-_,  — . y  mischief,  how  true  soever  was  their 

aim  or  however  weU  they  shot.  Then  the  Normans  determined 
to  shoot  their  arrows  upwards  into  the  air.  so  that  they  might 
fall  on  their  enemies'  heads,  and  strike  their  faces.  The  archers 
adopted  this  scheme,  and  shot  up  into  the  air  towards  the 
Jinghsh  ;  and  the  arrows  in  faUing  struck  their  heads  and  faces 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  many;  and  aU  feared  to  open  their 
eyes,  or  leave  their  faces  unguarded. 

•'  The  arrows  now  flew  thicker  than  rain  before  the  wind  • 
last  sped  the  i,hafts  that  the  English  called  '  wibetes.'  Then 
It  was  that  an  i.rrow.  that  had  thus  been  shot  upwards,  struck 
Harold  above  his  right  eye.  and  put  it  out.  In  his  agony  he 
drew  the  arrow  and  threw  it  away,  breaking  it  with  his  hands  • 
and  the  pain  to  his  head  was  so  great,  that  he  leaned  upon 
Jus  shield  So  the  English  were  wont  to  say,  and  stiU  say  to 
the  French,  that  the  arrow  was  well  shot  which  was  so  sent 
up  against  their  king;  and  that  the  archer  won  them  great 
glory,  who  thus  put  out  Harold's  eye. 

"The  Normans  saw  that  the  English  defended  themselves 
wd^.  and  were  so  strong  in  their  position  that  they  could  do 
httle  agamst  them.  So  they  consulted  together  privily,  and 
arranged  to  draw  off.  and  pretended  to  flee,  till  the  English 
should  pursue  and  scatter  themselves  over  the  field ;  for  they 
saw  that  if  they  could  once  get  their  enemies  to  break  thei 
ranks,  they  might  be  attacked  and  discomfited  much  more 

A^*.^  a^l^  ^^  ^^'  ^  ^^^y  '^''^'  The  Normans  by  litUe 
and  httle  fled,  the  English  foUowing  them.  As  the  one  feU 
back  the  other  pressed  after;  and  when  the  Frenchmen  re- 
faeated  the  Enghsh  thought  and  cried  out.  that  the  men  of 
irance  fled,  and  would  never  return. 

"  Thus  they  were  deceived  by  the  pretended  flight,  and  great 
nuschief  thereby  befell  them  ;  for  if  they  had  nof  moved  from 
theuj»Mtion,  It  IS  not  Ukely  that  they  would  have  been  con- 
^T??  **  ^^  '■  5"*  "•'^  ^o*>k  tJ^ey  broke  their  lines  and  pursued. 
The  Enghsh  feU  back  towards  the  standard  which  was 
upon  a  nsmg  ground,  and  the  Normans  followed  them  across 
the  valley,  attacking  them  on  foot  and  horseback.  Duke 
Williain  pressed  close  upon  the  English  with  his  lance  ;  striving 
hard  to  reach  the  standard  with  the  great  troop  he  led ;  and 
seekmgearnestly  for  Harold,  on  whose  account  the  whole  war 
was.    The  Normans  foUow  their  lord,  and  press  around  him- 
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they  ply  their  bowt  upon  the  English ;  and  these  defend  thetn- 
Jd^  stontly.  striving  hard  with  their  enemies,  returni^  blow 
for  blow.  Where  the  throng  of  the  battle  was  greatest  the  men 
of  Kent  and  Essex  fought  wondrously  weU.  and  made  tne 
Normans  again  retreat,  but  without  doing  them  much  injuiy. 

"  And  now  the  Normans  pressed  on  so  far,  that  at  last  they 
had  reached  the  standard.    There  Harold  had  remamed   de- 
ciding himself  to  the  utmost ;  but  he  was  sorely  wounded  m 
to  eve  by  the  arrow,  and  suffered  grievous  pam  from  the  blow. 
An  Sied  man  came  in  the  throng  of  the  battle,  and  struck  h«n 
o^  theTentaille  of  his  helmet,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground ; 
^d  ^  r^ght  to  recover  himself,  a  kmght  beat  him  do^ 
again,  striking  him  on  the  thick  of  his  thigh,  down  to  the  bon^ 
l"Gurth  saw  the  EngUsh  falling  around,  and  that  there  was 
no  remedy.    He  saw  his  race  hastening  to  rum.  and  despaired 
11Z7%  he  would  havelfled.  but  could  not,  or  the  throng 
^nrinually  increased.    And  the  duke  pushed  oa  till  he  reaped 
L.  and  Struck  him  with^eat  force.   ^JJ^^^-Jl^^^;;^,;^^^^^^^ 

was  said  that   he  fell 
under  it.  and  rose  no 

more.        '   "  ""  ! 

"  The   English  were 
in  great  trouble  at  hav- 
ing lost  their  king,  and 
at  the   duke's  having 
conquered     and     beat 
down  the  standard ;  but 
they  still    fought   on. 
and    defended     them- 
selves long,  and  in  fact 
till  the  day  drew  to  a 
close.    Then  it  clearly 
appeared  to  all  that  the 
standard  was  lost,  and 
the   news  had    spread 
throughout    the    aimy 
that  Harold  for  certain 
was  dead ;  and  all  saw 

that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  so  they  left  the  fidd.-and 

those  fled  who  could." 
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a^T)'   "•?  ^"  ^*"^  ^™"y  »"   his  story  of  the  weat 
fight   .,  a  Norman  account  of  the  battle  of  HastingT  S 

«^     i  r*'"  *°/''*  ^^°"^  °'  *he  Saxons,  as  we  1  S'  to    U 
jk.U  and  bravery  of  the  victors.    It  is  indeed  evident  thit    he 

z:^':^'^'  i:  zy^''  ^^  °t^  ^^^  thetrithich 

«*joia  received  m  the  afternoon,  and  which  mu.;f  haT«.  j« 
JJ^f^K*^  l!^""  '™'"  '^''''''^  ~"^™">d.    When  we  remll^; 

Ha'roW  H^^JJTh  ^?k*  "°"  ^'"  ''^"'^  "'  Stamford  bS^"^ 
Harold  Hardrada  by  the  manoeuvre  of  a  feigned  flieht  it  i,  im 
possible  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  deceiveT^rtho  same  s  JfT 
gem  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  at  Hasl^.'Vut  4  "  ^ 
when  deprived  of  his  control,  would  ve.v  naturally  belerbv 
thejr  mconsaderate  ardour  into  the  pursuit  that  pZe^silatil 

as'^o  ?h?r"'*''''!°'  **'"  ^^*"'''  ''°^«^«^  '""^h  they  may  vary 
as  to  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  Harold's  fall    eulS 

untif  X  /'?';  ""^  '^'  P''"^"^'  P^°^^^  ^hich  he  4la^ 
S  JLf  il*^  "'"^  '^"^'^  ^'"-     The  skiU  with  which  he 
had  posted  h,s  army  was  proved,  both  by  the  slaughrer  which 
It  cost  the   .<formans  to  force  the  position,  and  dso  bv  tS 
desperate  rally  which  some  of  the  Sax^mrde^fteftte  batUe 
m  the  forest  m  the  rear,  in  which  they  cut  off  a  W  numtr  of 
the    pursuing   Normans.     This   cir^mstance   h   plSkuSrlv 
mentioned  by  William  of  Poictiers.  the  Conqueror's"^  1"^^ 
am     Indeed,  If  Harold,  or  either  of  his  brothers,  had  ^' v^ 
the  remains  of  the  English  army  might  have  formed  S  in 
the  wood,  and  could  at  least  have  effected  an  Zert  «"  eat 
ajd  prolonged  the  war.    But  both  Gurth  and  LeofS  and  Si 
the  bravest  thanes  of  southern  England   lav  dead  on  S„l.. 
axoun^  their   fallen   king  and   the^allent^r;"of^ti; 

The  exact  number  of  the  slain  on  the  Saxon  side  is  unknown  • 

meVwho  hli'^°"  *''  ^'2  °'  *'^  ^^*°"'  «"*  °f  sixty  thou^d 
men  who  had  been  engaged,  no  less  than  a  fourth  perJshed  So 
well  had  the  English  bill-men  "plied  the  ghastly  bbw''^d S 
stejly  had  the  Saxon  battle-axe  cloven'Norm'an t^q^t^ 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS.  A.D.  1066-1429 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS  TO  JOAN  OF  ARC'S 
VICTORY  AT  ORLEANS 
.  n    ,066-1087     Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. .  Frequent  risings  of  the 
E^lbh'.'SS'ns^Wm.  wWch  are  quelled  with  meroless  r.gour. 

;t  "irj^I^'of  the  ais^te.  a.ut  investiture,  het.een  the  em- 

lines. 

1 146.  The  second  Crusade.  v„    ,    .•    „,Hp  Arch- 

„54.  Henry  II  becomes  King  of  England.    Thomas  i  BecUet  .s  made  Arch 

bishop  of  Canterbury.  ^     ,.  u    ^»  ;n  Ireland. 

X,;  Strongbow.  Earl  of  PembroUe.  -^--■^^'-^^-^:::t, 

pCASS^of^-ct'oiV?^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  .        .  maUe. 

X-4.  on  the  deathof  KingRichard>s  brothM^^^^^^^ 

himseH^masVer  of  England  and  No'mandy  »^J  J^^^^Y^^^  fonquers  from  U 

sessions  of  the  early  Pl''»'*g«"«2rCraine.  and  Poitiers. 
Normandy,  Brittany.  Anjou.  Maine.  Toura.ne. 

,..S.  ^e  barons,  the  fre«h^de«   the  «;-«' "ouSL'a'^d  "«pcl  hL  to 
rise  against  the  tyranny  of  John  and  ti>s  toreign 
sign  Magna  Chart*. 

,273.  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany. 

J283.  Edward  I  conquers  Wales. 

1324.  The  Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

1340.  The  Battle  of  Sluys.  ,  ^  .l-. 

,r46.  Edward  III  invades  France,  and  gains  the  battle  of  CrA:y. 

,356.  Battle  of  Poitien.  .  .„a  France.     By  it  Edward  III 

,360.  Treaty  of  Bretigny  between  Jn^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„,  j„. 

renounces  his  pretensions  t«t^«J^''^f,"M  of  the  two  countries, 
decisive  hostilities  continue  between  the  forces 

lAiA.  Henry  V  of  England  claims  the  crown  of  France. 

Zl  nZ  invad^France.  taUes  Harfleur.  and  wins  the  great  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

,417-1419.  Henry  conquers  Normandy. 

1429.  The  Relief  of  Orleans. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS 

A.D.    IO96-A.D.   1270 

^^     The  long  series  of  expeditions  inspired  in  some  cases 

pjjgj     by  the  Papacy,  in  others  organised  by  i^  for  the  winning 

Cmsade.  ^^^}^  °^  Palestine  from  the  Saracens,  extend  over  a 

A.D.  1096.  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  during  which  time 

no  less  than  nine  crusades  were  sent  out,  the  first  in 

1096  and  the  last  in  1270.    In  the  following  pages  only  a  few 

of  the  more  famous  battles  have  been  described,  and  the  events 

leading  up  to  them  indicated  rather  than  related. 

The  wars  themselves  were  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  number  of  events.    By  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  Christian  pilgrims 
had  become  exposed  to  all  manner  of  maltreat- 
ment and  insult.   Smarting  from  the  memories 
of  all  that  he  had  experienced  and  seen,  Peter 
the  Hermit  passed  through  western  Europe 
t  LAT-TOPPED  Helm,  preaching  a  holy  war.  Town  and  country  arose 
at  his  caU,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross.    Religious 
motives  and  the  love  of  adventure  caUed  forth  a  great  wave 
of  enthusiasm,  and  millions  of  crusaders  set  out,  though  only 
a  fraction  of  their  numbers  actually  fought  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Pope  urged  on  the  movement  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
The  prospect  of  uniting  Europe  in  a  league  against  the  followers 
of  Islam  appealed  strongly  to  the  mind  of  Gregory  VII  (Hilde- 
brand),  whilst  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  sins  for  a  crusader's 
sword  became  the  popular  text.     Such  were  the  Crusades,  a 
movement  which  brought  East  and  West  into  touch  in  a  way 
that  has  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the  pages  of  European  history. 
The         On  August  the  15th,  1096,  a  motley  body  of  warriors, 
Cv»tiiie  representative  of  most  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
fA  Jem-  set  out  for  Palestine.     From  the  point  of  view  of 
num.   mtTfi  numbers  the  first  Crusade  mustered  a  formidable 
A.D.  1099.  array,  but  lack  of  mutual  understanding  diminished 
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its  effectiveness.  Its  leaders,  Godfrey  of  Bomllon,  Hugh  of 
Vermandois,  Robert  of  Normandy  (William  the  Conqueror's 
eldest  son),  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Bohemond  of  ApuUa,  and 
Tancred  were  constantly  at  variance  amongst  themselves  upon 
some  minor  point  of  precedence.  It  was  only  the  sacred  mission 
upon  which  they  were  all  engaged,  indeed,  that  prevented  these 
petty  jealousies  from  taking  the  form  of  open  hostihties.  This 
great  army  which  must  have  numbered  several  milUons — one 
historian  mentions  six— proceeded  by  different  routes.  One 
body  forced  its  way  through  Hungary.  Of  nearly  200,000 
men  some  7000  set  foot  in  Asia,  there  to  be  enticed  into  a  trap 
anft  massacred  to  a  man.  Marching  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
the  main  body  was  more  successful.  After  a  victory  at 
Dorylaeum,  the  crusaders  invested  Antioch,  which  fell  by 
treachery  after  a  long  siege.  Ten  months  later  the  great  force, 
after  capturing  Laodicea,  set  out  for  the  Holy  City.  The  march 
across  the  plains  of  Berytus  was  soon  accomplished.  Jaffa  was 
reached,  and  then  Ramlah,  a  tpwn  situated  some  sixteen  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  second  day  after  brought  them  within 
sight  of  the  goal  of  their  ambitions.  Before  them  lay  the  great 
white-walled  town,  with  its  tov/ers  and  minarets.  At  the  sight 
the  army  fell  on  their  knees  in  silent  prayer.  Some  in  their 
exultation  of  thanksgiving  kissed  the  ground.  It  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  scene — a  miUion  men,  each  with  some  symbol 
of  the  Cross  for  which  he  was  fighting,  kneeling  in  silence  before 
the  scene  of  the  world's  greatest  tragedy.  The  remainder  of 
the  journey  was  accomplished  unarmed  and  with  feet  bare, 
as  pilgrims  go.  But  before  the  gates  the  armour  was  donned  and 
arms  taken. 

The  investment  was  begun  on  the  western  side  by  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  and  his  numerous  following.  The  heights  were 
covered  with  his  160,000  men  who  had  followed  him  from  France. 
On  Mount  Scopus  and  the  adjoining  high  land,  the  standards  of 
Godfrey,  Tancted,  and  William  fluttered.  Four  days  were 
consumed  in  completing  their  lines,  but  no  regular  siege-works 
were  constructed.  After  the  completion  of  their  toilsome 
journey  the  crusaders  felt  confident  of  success.  The  extra- 
ordinary natural  strength  of  the  city  was  only  to  be  reahsed 
by  assault.  On  the  fifth  day  orders  were  issued  for  a  general 
attack.  So  great  was  their  belief  in  their  powers  that  only  one 
ladder  was  used.    Then  the  vast  force  surged  forward  up  to  the 
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ramparts.    Fighting  behind  the  city  walls  the  Turks  haH  .  ^    * 
advantage.     From  their  heights  thev  could  fir.  ♦!?        ^^^* 

Attempt  after  attempt  was  beaten  back    anH  ^uu^    u  ., 
^^ders  displayed  d^ate  brery'^l  Xtf  we"rf  u^! 

The  failure  of  the  first  assault  revealed  the  necessitv  of  «... 

ZZ?  '°  *'.'  f  ^^'i"^  '°^^«-    '"  *h«  open  field  tht'^nu^^^^ 
and  bravery  had  previously  carried  aU  before  th.m  I„,f\,  ,^ 

tary  science  had  to  be  resorted  to,  ff  Se  ci  y  wis  to  U  tL^^^^^  ^.o 
STf "  °^.Ih%-g«-'^i«ery  feu  to'th^  lot^/ci^on^e 
^arn.  For  thuty  days  he  and  his  men  toUed  at  the  Erection 
of  those  great  engine,  for  hurling  darts  and  stonerwhfch  in 
medieval  tim^  took  the  place  of  our  modem  heaw  ^s  and 
tiZlr-H?L"°*^^  °'  ^^^^^^"^  furnished  thY  TessS^ 

and  wanton  destruction  had  occasioied.    All  the  wZr  dst^! 

Tl'"^ZT.  '"^  '""^  ''""^  "^^  ^«f^  ditroyed  bylS 
o^^n  l^V^V"'f  ^"^^^  ^^-^^^h  ^^  constantl^^o  l^^slnt 
T*l       L  '^**''"  ^°'"  *^^  neighbouring  streams  were  exnold 

SX"i?^d"  Wml*''  '^^^"^  T^^  w.ichTL?erhe 
off  Svonrth'u  .K  ^  ''^?'  ™^y  ^"""^S^^S  P^^es  were  cut 
on.    ueyond  this  the  disciphne  in  the  camps  was  ranidlv  l^ 

pSS  ^  Pff*'"^^^"^  *°  '"'"•'^  that  the  arr  -  had  ever 
possessed.  In  the  same  camps  intense  devotion  .  wildest 
h^nse  were  seen  side  by  side.    It  was  said  that  the  shlde^ 

SanH  •  f  y"**^'  ^***  *PP*"«^  ^d  denounced  the  high 
.^^Z   "°*.°*  "^  ™*"y  °*  *^«  soldiers  of  the  Cross     tLSS 

tTe  fo™:r"l"'''  "*  °P^"  ^"'"'ty  -^*h  o"e  aTothlrumU 
!rf^Jr^f^'  ""^^  ^  ^'**''  '^°^  °^  °«ty  than  we  find  dse- 
where  m  the  wars,  agreed  to  sink  his  differences. 

It  was  m  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege  that  the  second  ger^raJ 
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assault  was  made.    Like  the  Levites  before  Jc  ncho  of  old,  the 
clergy  first  moved  round  the  city  walls  chanting  their  hymns 
and  after  them  came  the  vast  army.    The  Saracens  were  not 
content  with  dealing  blows  against  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
On  the  city  walls  they  flung  fUth  upon  crucifixes  and  hurled 
blasphemous  insults  against  the  crusading  host.    In  this  they 
were  probably  working  for  their  own  destruction.    The  besiegers 
came  to  the  assault  on  the  second  day  of  the  final  attack  thirsting 
for  vengeance  on  the  blasphemers  of  their  faith.    Up  to  ttie 
walls  they  streamed,  heedless  of  the  tempest  of  bolts  which 
met  them.    Siege  engines  shot  back  with  deadly  aim,  and  cleared 
great  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders.    Ladders  were  placed 
against  the  walls,  and  atiempt  after  attempt  was  made  to  gam  a 
footing,  but  in  every  cast    hey  were  flung  back  to  death.    Ihe 
^  Saracens  knew  perfectly  well 

that   they   were   fighting   for 
their  lives.  No  hope  of  quarter 
could  be  entertained,  should 
their  maddened  enemies  ever 
enter  the  dty.    Nor  did  the 
attack  slacken.  For  every  man 
slain  a  fresh  volunteer  for  his 
place  was  found.    Not  for  a 
moment  did  the  crusaders  flag 
under  their  heavy  losses.    The 
onslaught   continued  on   and 
on,  until  it  seemed  that  sheer 
fatigue  must  at  last  end  the 
battle. 

At  this  critical  momeni,  we 
are  told,  a  horseman  was  seen 
riding  along  Mount  Olivet, 
brandishing  his  shield  as  he 
went.  In  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  miracles  the  belief  that 
the  saints  were  aiding  them 
spread  swiftly  through  the 
army.  "  St.  George  the  Martyr 
Richard  Cceur  db  Lion.  ^as  again  come  to  help  us," 

cried  Godfrey.   The  call  was  taken  up  on  all  hands,  and  the 
my  went  to  the  final  assault  with  a  roar.    Whatever  it  was 
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that  had  been  seen,  the  necessary  spark  had  been  added.  Up 
the  ladders  the  besiegers  swarmed,  and  this  time  the  Turks 
faltered.  Letold  of  Tourney  and  another,  and  then  Godfrey, 
clambered  up  and  stood  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred 
burst  through  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Over  the  ramparts 
swarmed  the  Proven9als  and  poured  into  the  city.  Thence- 
forward resistanc;  was  useless.  On  all  sides  the  Saracens 
were  hewn  down  in  thousands.  Horsemen  liding  to  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  says  the  historian,  were  knee-deep  in  blood. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  vast  population,  Jews  and  Saracens 
alike,  were  spared.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  cut  down 
with  a  ruthlessness  which  appals  the  modem  reader.  The 
synagogues,  many  of  them  crowded  with  defenceless  Jews, 
were  fired  without  mercy.  With  the  city  full  of  these  horrors 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  entered  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
robed  in  white,  and  offered  thanksgiving  for  the  success  which 
had  at  last  attended  his  labours.  At  the  feet  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  the  crusadexS  knelt.  But  Peter  saw  his  work  was 
now  ended.  From  this  time  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  returned  from  the  city  of  horrors  to  lands 
where  Christianity  yet  knew  mercy. 

The  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  set  up 
Third  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  was  a  short-hved  one. 
Cnisade.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  it  was  again  in  Moslem 
A.D.  1190.  hands.  On  September  the  20th,  1187,  Saladin  ap- 
peared before  its  walls.  Twelve  days  later  it  capitulated. 
Thus  all  that  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  first  crusades 
had  gained  was  lost  again. 

•  The  news  of  the  great  catastrophe  reached  Europe  about 
a  month  later.  Its  effect  was  prodigious.  Preparations  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City  were  begun  at  once.  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  then  Count  of  Poitou,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
Cross— as  the  crusader's  vow  was  called.  Philip  of  France 
followed  the  example,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
though  a  man  of  seventy,  set  about  raising  an  army.  .Tie  latter 
was  the  first  to  start.  Making  his  way  through  Htmgary  and 
Bulgaria,  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  on  the  25th  of  March,  1190, 
and  entered  Asia.  Acre  was  at  this  moment  beset  by  Guy  of 
Lusignan  and  a  small  army  of  some  gooo  oi  the  earlier  crusaders. 
The  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  Saladin  and  a  mighty  host 
raised  from  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  had  surrounded 
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Guy's  camp,  so  that  a  siege  within  a  siege  was  in  progress.  The 
importance  of  the  town  made  its  capture  imperative.  "  Acre 
is  the  column  on  which  the  Prankish  towns  of  Syria  rest," 
said  an  Arab  writer,  and  Napoleon  in  1799  took  the  same  view 
of  its  importance. 

By  September  the  crusaders  mustered  nearly  40,000  men, 
but,  despite  their  bravery,  Saladin  fought  his  way  into  the 
town.  A  fierce  attack  on  the  Sultan's  camp  wa  the  result  of 
this.  Before  the  stubborn  bravery  of  the  crusaders  the  Saracens 
were  forced  to  give  way.  But  the  Moslems  in  Acre  had  noted 
the  sudden  assault.  There  followed  a  swift  sally  from  the  town, 
and  the  Christians  were  cut  off.  The  brunt  of  the  attack  had 
fallen  on  the  Knights  Templars,  a  miUtary  order,  who  for  a 
time  sustained  the  onset.  But  their  numbers  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  beat  back  the  foe.  Twenty  knights  were 
slain,  amongst  them  Gerard,  the  Grand  Master,  who  had  refused 
to  retreat.  "  God  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  men  should  say  that 
to  save  my  life  I  fled,  leaving  my  fellows  dead  behind  me." 
His  decision  was  an  heroic  one,  but  it  cost  him  his  life.  Though 
the  crusaders  had  lost  the  day,  they  had  gained  this  much. 
Saladin.  finding  nis  troops  worn  out,  withdrew  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  of  Acre.  Profiting  by  this  pause,  the  Christians 
completed  their  lines  and  pushed  on  the  siege.  In  April,  1191, 
Philip  of  France  reached  Acre,  and  Richard  arrived  soon  after- 
wards. The  great  reinforcements  which  had  accompanied  the 
two  sovereigns  soon  altered  the  complexion  of  matters.  Coeur 
de  Lion  though  he  had  only  just  arisen  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
directed  his  men  and  aimed  shots  himself  from  the  Ballista. 
At  length  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  city  capitulated  on  July 
the  4th. 

The         Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  crusading  army 

Battle   had  devolved  upon  Richard,  who  led  it  southwards. 
of       During  the  march  the  Ught-armed  Saracen  troops 

Anftf.  caused  much  trouble  by  their  continual  attacks  and 
A.D.  1191.  sicirmishing.  Near  the  town  of  Arsflf,  some  sixteen 
miles  from  Caesarea,  the  Christians  found  Saladin  with  an  im- 
mense force  numbering  300,000.  The  crusaders,  who  only 
mustered  one-third  of  the  number,  nevertheless  advanced  to 
the  attack  in  five  divisions.  The  first  column  was  composed 
of  Templars  ;  then  the  Bretons  and  the  men  of  Anjou  ;  thirdly 
the  Poitevins  under  Guy  of  Lusignan,  with  the  Normans  and 
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English  foUowing;  lastly  a  column  of  Knights  Hospitallers. 
Saladin  commenced  the  engagement  by  flinging  his  Bedouins 
and  negro  troops  upon  the  rear  column.  With  the  wUd  din  of 
drums  and  cymbals  they  charged  and  beat  back  the  Knights 
Then  the  battle  became  general,  and  the  Christians,  outnumbered 
by  three  to  one,  were  for  a  time  pressed  hard.  Richard,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  the  Angevins  as  a  general,  and  certainly  the 
first  wamor  of  his  day,  now  led  a  charge  in  person.  The  heavy 
hne  of  knights  crashed  through  the  Saracens,  scattering  them 


"Brtwkkn  the  Joints  of  thb  Armour." 
as  chaff  before  the  wind.  The  headlong  flight  of  the  enemy 
ended  the  engagement,  but  under  the  walls  of  Arsflf  Saladin 
renewed  the  attack.  A  second  charge,  however,  routed  the 
Moslems.  In  the  end  seven  thousand  of  the  enemy,  including 
thirty-two  emirs,  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The         The  crusaders  now  turned  towards  the  Holy  City 

MMd^onA  few  miles  from  the  city  hey  turned  aside  to  secure 

*^^    a  base  for  the  safe  passage  of  provisions.    Ascalon  was 

BBimn.   taken  and  garrisoned,  and  a  convoy  bringing  supplies 

to  Saladin  -aptured.     Everything  pointed  to  a  successful  march 

on  the  lost  aty.    Had  the  crusaders  been  united  at  this  moment 
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Jerusalem  must  have  been  recovered.  But  dissensions  were 
always  breaking  out  in  the  camp.  The  army  was  rendered  im- 
potent at  a  time  when  unity  of  design  and  action  were  most 
needed.  Quarrels  as  to  who  should  be  King  of  Jerusalem  kept 
the  army  idle  through  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  At  last 
Richard  induced  the  leaders  to  sink  their  differences,  and 
hurried  the  army  forwaid.  Within  four  hours'  march  of  the 
goal,  the  French  troops,  worn  oi  t  by  the  hardships  of  the  ad- 
vance, refused  to  go  any  farther.  In  despair  the  King  would  not 
even  look  on  the  walls  that  lay  before  him.  Covering  his  eyes, 
he  cried:  "  My  eyes  shall  never  behold  it,     my  hand  may  not 

recover  it." 

One  other  battle  was  won,  near  Jaffa,  after  which  a  truce  waa 
made,  and  Richard  returned  home.  So  ended  the  Third  Crusade, 
disabled  by  the  pride  of  men  who  could  not  forgo  personal 
quarrels  in  a  cause  for  wk=  -h  they  had  sworn  to  give  their  Uves. 

m»  In  1212  a  new  movement  was  set  afoot.  St.  Bernard, 
OhOdten'lthe  successor  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  began  to  preach 
Onindfll.that  the  lack  of  permanent  success  was  due  to  the 
A.D.  1212.  sinfulness  of  the  crus-^ders.  That  there  was  much 
truth  in  this  cannot  be  denied.  But  St.  Bernard  went  further. 
He  concluded  that  innocent  hands  had  the  power  that  was 
denied  to  the  wicked.  The  results  of  this  reasoning  were  those 
pathetic  tragedies  known  as  the  Children's  Crusades.  Tw'O 
went  out,  one  of  30,000  and  the  other  of  20,000  children.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  speculate  upon  the  fate  wilh  which  they  met. 
Those  who  survived  the  hardships  of  the  journey  were  retjrved 
for  the  more  revolting  horrors  of  the  Eastern  slave-market. 

The        There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  Crusades.    In 

Lait  the  history  of  all  nine  there  is  Httle  to  recount  but 
Cmsade.  battles  won  and  victories  wasted  through  the  thought- 
A.D.  1270.  less  bickerings  of  petty  princelings.  Here  and  there 
it  is  true  the  monotony  is  reUeved  by  examples  of  ht-oism  of 
the  finest  kind.  But  in  ahnost  every  case  the  instances  -re  of 
personal  devotion  rather  than  concerted  effort.  Two  centunes 
of  expeditions  had  almost  exhausted  the  crusading  spuit 
All  the  glamour  and  fascination  of  the  Holy  Land  had  fade! 
from  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  those  who  had  fought  had 
little  but  despair  for  the  cause  left. 

The  last  crusade  was  led  by  St.  Louis  of  France  in  1270. 
It  never  reached  its  destination.    Storms  drove  the  armament 
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to  Tunis,  and  iUness  •  .ff  thousands,  amongst  them  the 

aged  Kmg.     A  year  .  ..cfc  ^.dward  took  Nazareth  and 

put  Its  population  to  the  r  d.  But  nothing  was  gained  tliere- 
by.  The  Pnnce  s  departure  was  foUowed  by  the  reduction  of 
fortress  after  fortress.  Everywhere  the  Moslems  were  vic- 
torious. The  Christen  military  orders  were  almost  extinct 
exterminated  by  their  own  bloody  feuds.  In  1291  the  Sultan 
u  u  ^PP?"*'^  ^^ofe  Acre,  and  the  city  fell  after  a  siege  in 
which  all  hopes  of  success  were  ruined  by  the  discord  and 
cowardice  of  the  garrison.    Almost  exactly  a  century  after  its 

"?Pi'![''  f  ^^"^  V^'"^  ^™''"^*'  *he  city  was  lost,  and  with  it 
endtd  the  hopes  of  a  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine. 

wli?^.  ^^"'^  '^^'^''S  *^®  '"^j«ct  o*  th«  Cnisades.  we 

«MtOf  turn  to  in  incident  which,  though  itself  the  part  of 

«ao8.   no   particular  one.   nevertheless  reflects   the   spirit 

of  the  crusaders  in  a  way  which  contrasts  very  happily  with  the 

bulk  of  the  battles  fought  for  the  Cross. 

The  scene  is  far  from  the  parched  plains  of  Syria.    Not  only 
m  Asi^  had  the  Saracen  forced  the  Christian  to  feel  the  weight 
of  his  hanf .    Spain,  too,  was  confronted  with  a  Moslem  in- 
vader.   The  Moors  who  had  overrun  aU  northern  Africa  soon 
appeared  in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  made  good  their  footing. 
The  banner  of  Islam  akeady  floated  over  Granada.   In  Andalusia 
the  Spaniards  were  with  difficulty  holding  their  own.  and  here, 
at  Theba,  was  fought  the  z    'on  known  as  the  Heart  of  Bruce 
«f  p  jr«"*  ^™"^<='«'-'  ^-^OT  Boece.  alone  gives  the  story 
of  Robert  Bruce's  desire  that  his  heart  should  pass  to  the  Koly 
Land.    The  execution  of  this  dying  wish  devolved  upon  si 
James  Douglas.     "  Accordingly."  say.'.  Boece.  "  he  put  it  in  an 
ane  case  of  gold,  with  arromatike  and  p-ecious  unyementis."  and 
off  he  sailed  with  the  heart  of  his  dead  iord.    Off  Sluys  of  Flan- 
ders   where  he  lay  seeking   companions    for  his   adventure, 
he  heard  that  Osmyn.  the  Moorish  governor  of  Granada,  was 
engaged  in  hostUities  with  Alonzo.  Kinp  of  Leon  and  Castile 
ihe  religious  nature  of  his  vows  easUy  pei-suaded  Douglas  to 
embrace  the  cause.    In  Palestine  or  Spain  the  infidel  was  the 
^e     So  Douglas  weighed  anchor,  and  away  he  saiVd  for  the 
Spanish  coast. 

Alonzo  was  indeed  glad  of  this  unexpected  aid.    A  battle 
was  immment  and  the  post  of  honour,  the  van  of  the  attack 
was  given  to  the  Scots.    So  Douglas  and  his  companions,  Sir 
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Robert  Logan  and  Sir  William  Sinclare  of  Roslin.  rode  forward. 
anJ  m  the  leader's  keeping  was  the  gold-cased  heart  of  the 
King.  In  the  Saracens  they  met  a  foe  worthy  of  their  steel. 
No  less  than  the  crusaders,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  believed 
that  they  were  the  champions  of  the  one  God.  And  Alonzo 
joined  battle  with  the  Moors. 

With  levelled  lances  and  flashing  armour  the  Scots  thundered 
down  on  the  lighter  cavalry  of  the  foe.    Douglas  plunged  into 

the  hostile  line  with  the  cry,  "King 
Robert's  here."  He  was  met  with  a 
storm  of  arrows,  but  in  the  close  press 
of  the  fight  the  Moors  had  to  resort  to 
scimitar  and  lance.  When  it  came  to 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Moors  were 
at  a  disadvantage  before  an  enemy 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  armour. 
The  light  chain-mail  and  casques  of  the 
Saracens  offered  little  protection  against 
the  heavy  swords  and  lances  of  Alonzo's 
men.  But  what  they  lost  in  weight 
^  ^^HQVli  ^'v  PC>  fil  ^^^y  gained  in  quickness.  The  Scots 
d    llHfAft     v^vvl   crashed  through  the  line  that  opposed 

them,  but  the  ranks  closed  up  again. 
Indeed,  Osmyn  could  afford  to  lose  some 
of  his  40,000  men.  Douglas  looked 
round.  Behind  him,  sings  the  Scottish 
bard — 

We  might  not  tee  «  Unce't  length, 
So  dense  ww  their  array. 

But  the  infidel  Moor  had  small  terrors 

to  the  crusader.   What  struck  Sir  James 

was  the  vacant  place  at  his  side,  the 

place  where  Sinclare  had  ridden.    Round 

wheeled  the  Scots  and,  outnumbered  as 

they  were,  put  theu:  horses  tc  the  charge 

HAUBERK  OF  CHAIN  Maiu  once  more.    Through  the  dense  mass  of 

Effigy  of  Wiili«n  Longe.p<e,  enemy  the  small  body  forced  their  way 

SaUibury,  1227.  and  around  them  rose  the  wild  music  of 

dashing  atabels.   And  on  to  the  rescue.   But  Sinclare  was  down. 

Douglas  could  not  save  his  friend,  but  at  all  events  he  could  die 
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beside  him.  Rising  in  his  sti:  ru|».  he  t.x.k  the  heart  of  tht  King 
from  h.s  neck  and  held  it  alu.t.  Then  he  flung  it  before  him  inif 
he  midst  o  the  enemy.  "  Now  pass  onward,"  he  crird.  "  and 
Douglas  W.11  follow  thee  or  die.  In  the  mad  onslaught  t..at 
followed  he  was  beaten  down.  Around  h.m  fought  three  of  his 
kmghts.  nil  they  tm,  fell  by  King  Rol«rfs  heart,  and  Bruce 
and  his  bravest  soldiers  were  united  in  death.  Yet  Osmvn's 
men  were  shaken  And  when  Alonzo's  line  of  lances  came 
thundering  down  to  the  charge  the  Saracens  gave  way  and  fled. 

*n  u*u*i  *'°''"*'^  ""''*'*  *''^  *^'*«  "^  *'»«  sJain  a  few  figures 
still  knelt  by  a  prostrate  form  that  lay  so  close  to  a  s.nall  golden 
casket  surmounted  by  a  crown.  And  beyond  them  the  roar  of 
battle  melted  into  a  distant,  confused  murmur.  So  perished 
Sir  James  Douglas,  the  bravest  of  Scottish  knights,  who  died 
a  crusader's  death  far  from  the  Holy  Land. 

O  Bothwell  banks  that  bloom  »o  bricht 

Beneath  the  nun  of  May, 
The  heaviest  clcmd  that  ever  blew 

Is  Iwund  for  you  this  day. 

Here  we  close  the  story  of  the  Crusades.  Their  work  was 
not  wasted.  Increased  trade  between  East  and  West  was  one 
of  their  results  when  the  much-longed-for  peace  was  restored 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE  WARS  OF  SCOTLAND 

BANNOCKBURN.    A.D.    1314-FLODDEN,    A.D.    1513 

England  and  Scotiand  have  won  so  many  batties 
''°*'***  side  by  side  that,  without  humiUation  on  either  part. 
-!«!f°^  the  stories  of  their  earUer  quarrels  may  now  be  read 
^*'*™**  with  but  one  regret,  and  that  a  sense  of  sorrow  that 
circumstances  did  not  earUer  unite  them  in  that  harmonious 
relation,  ip  which  has  since  made  them  invincible  upon  so  many 
fields.  Two  of  these  early  conflicts  are  recorded  here  and  must 
be  held  to  represent  them  aU.  and  these  are  the  Battles  of  Ban- 
nockbum  and  Flodden-field.  j     <  ,   tu* 

mu.  The  writs  issued,  and  the  orders  made  for  the 
BatSI  of  organisation  of  the  army  which  fought  at  Bannockb^ 
SttSoS-are  still  preserved,  and  they  show  that  both  m  numbers 
Imm.  and  equipment  the  expedition  far  exceeded  any  that 
1814.  was  2ver  led  by  former  monarch  across  the  border. 
On  the  other  hand.  Bruce,  aware  of  the  mighty  force  which  was 
advancing  against  him.  made  his  calculations,  and  laid  his  plans 
with  great  skill  and  care.  . 

Appointing  a  general  muster  of  his  whole  army  m  the  Tor 
WoS^ear  Itirling.  he  found  that  his  total  fighting  force  did  not 
exS  fifty  thousLd  men.  while  his  small  body  of  cavahy  was 
such  that  he  could  not  expect  it  to  compete  for  a  moment  with 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  English  army.  He  at  once  determmed 
o  fight  the^oming  battle  on  foot,  and  proceeded  to  select  a  field 
aadarrange  the  disposition  of  his  forces  to  suit  the  circunistances. 
WithThis  view  he  chose  a  field  not  far  from  Stnrhng.  which  was 
then  caUed  the  New  Park.  It  was  studded  and  encumbered  with 
trees,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  protected  by  a  mora^^  the 
pass^e  of  which  would  be  dangerous  to  an  enemy  He  decided 
that  his  right  wing  should  rest  upon  a  nvulet  called  Bannock 
b^.  the  broken>d  wooded  banks  of  which  afforded  secunty 
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jgainst  being  outflaiiked.  His  centre  extended  to  a  viUage  caUed 
St.  Nmians.  and  his  left  wing,  unprotected  by  natural  sur- 
roundings, and  exposed  to  the  garrison  of  Stirling  in  the  rear- 
a  dangerous  position  had  not  the  terras  of  treaty  with  the 
governor    precluded    attack    from     tb.t    quarter-he     con! 

t^^..My.  Flu^  ^y  "^^^"5  P"*"«'  '■°^  oi  pits  a  foot 
Iw  .vf"**  *^'^  ^^*  ^  ^«P*^'  ^  ^hich  he  placed  pointed 
stakes,  with  a  number  of  sharp  iron  weapons,  called  irScot- 
land  cahhrops.  which  he  covered  carefully  with  sod,  so  that 

^LTZ'^T^^^^^  '^""^  ^^''^^'  ^"*  ^^  *l"ite  impassable  by 
SJ^"  ^^K^^T  "^^  P'*'^*^  ^  *  ^^«y  «>'"«  distance  in 
the  rear,  and  the  sutlers  and  camp  foUowers.  twenty  thousand 
m  number,  were  stationed  by  it.  separated  from  the  field  of 
war  by  a  small  hiU.  yet  called  "  the  Gillies."  or  "  GiUies  Hill  " 
On  Saturday  evemng.  the  22nd  of  June,  1314.  Bruce  received 
mtmiation  that  the  EngUsh  army  had  Iain  knight  aTEdiX^h 

^mmani^^^T."^  ^'^'  ^'''  ^"^  religious^bservances.  he 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  arm.  and  issued  a  proclamation  giving 
liberty  to  aU  who  did  not  feel  fuUy  resolved  to  win  the  field  or  to 

?ndTwi.T'">l°  L'*^"-  ^^"  ""'^^^  *°  ^  ^^  promptly 
and  cheerfuUy  obeyed,  and  the  proclamation  was  knswered 
with  a  unanunous  shout  of  determination  to  abide  the  issue 

Two  mcidents  which  occurred  before  the  general  engagement 
deserve  record.  Upon  advancing  from  pSkirk  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  English  host  was  no  more  than  two 
miles  distant  from  the  Scottish  army,  Edward  dispatched  an 
advance  party  of  eight  hmidred  cavalry  led  by  Sir  RobTrt  cSord 

SMnJrf.,  ^^'"V?"  """™y  ""^  *^°^  themselves  into 
Stirling  Castle.  Bruce  had  anticipated  this  movement,  and  had 
set  his  nephew  Randolph  to  watch  and  prevent  ^ny  such 
manoeuvre.    CUfford.  however,  unobserved  by  Randolph  made 

Wof  ttt  n\^°""'  ''  *^^  '^'-  ^<^  *»^-  avoS^^iS: 
front  of  the  Scottish  line  was  proceeding  towards  the  Ltle 

rZ^LT  ""^"^'^  ^^  ^™^^'  ^^°  ^°^«  "P  ^d  reproached 
SS  r  ^'  carelessness.  Randolph,  at  the  head  of  five 
advatri  n*«  '^I  made  haste  to  repair  the  damage.  As  he 
advanced  Chfford's  squadron  wheeled  round,  and  putting  their 
spears  to  rest,  charged  him  at  fuU  speed.    Randolph  foS  hi 

sT^k  ^•fh'^T'r*^  'P*T  ^"^  "^^^^  *^«™'  ^d  awaited  the 
ho^  Vc'  x?."!!^"^'  *^**  ™^y  «f  the  Enghsh  were  mi- 
horsed.  and  Su-  Wilham  Daynecourt.  an  officer  of  note,  was 
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killed.  Unable  to  break  the  square  on  the  first  attack,  the 
English  surrounded  it,  and  charged  it  from  four  sides  at  once, 
but  the  light  armour,  the  long  spears,  the  short  knives,  and  the 
battle-axes  of  the  Scottish  foot  proved  a  match  for  the  heavy 
armed  cavalry,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Ran- 
dolph's little  square,  although  it  stood  firm,  seemed  likely  to  be 
-rushed  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  metal  which  was  brought  agamst 
It  All  this  passed  in  the  sight  of  Bruce  and  the  group  of  officers 
that  surrounded  him.  Sir  James  Douglas  wished  to  go  to  Ran- 
dolph's assistance,  but  Bruce  at  first  forbade  him,  deeming  it  best 
to  let  Randolph  feel  the  consequences  of  his  own  neglect.  On 
a  second  appeal,  however,  he  gave  permission,  and  Douglas 
immediately  joined  him  in  the  fray. 

By  this  time  the  King  of  England  had  brought  up  his  main 
army,  and  ordered  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  his 
leaders  as  to  the  expediency  of  joining  in  battle  at  once,  or 
resting  untU  the  next  day.    By  some  mistake  the  Enghsh  centre 
continued  its  march,  and  on  their  approach  to  the  New  Park, 
Bruce  rode  forward  alone  to  make  some  new  arrangements  which 
were  called  for  by  the  absence  of  Randolph,  and  to  take  a  final 
view  of  the  disposition  of  his  army.    He  was  clad  in  full  armour 
and  bore  his  battle-axe,  and  his  helmet  was  surmounted  by  a 
smaU  gold  crown  to  distmguish  him  from  his  nobles.    On  the 
approach  of  the  Enghsh  vanguard,  led  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  Sir  Henry  de  Boune,  an  EngUsh  knight  who  rode 
about  a  bowshot  in  advance  of  his  companions,  recognised  the 
King  and  galloped  forward  to  attack  him.    Boune  was  armed  at 
all  points,  and  exceUently  mounted  on  a  heavy  war-horse,  while 
Bruce  was  but  meanly  mounted,  so  that  the  contest  was  not 
an  equal  one,  and  Bruce  might  weU  have  retired  ;  but  apparently 
thoughtless  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  hun,  he  spurred 
his  little  hackney  forward  to  meet  his  doughty  assailant.    The 
English  knight  came  on  in  full  career,  when  Bruce,  parrying  the 
spSr,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  as  the  luckless  knight  swept  past, 
dealt  him  such  a  blow  with  his  battle-axe  that  he  feU  dead  at  his 
feet,  his  head  weUnigh  cloven  in  two. 

All  this  passed  so  quickly  chat  the  contest  between  Randolph 
and  Clifford  was  still  undecided,  but  Douglas,  as  he  drew  near 
to  his  friend's  assistance,  perceiving  that  by  this  time  the  English 
had  begun  to  waver,  commanded  his  men  to  halt.      Let  us  not, 
said  he,  "  diminish  the  glory  of  so  redoubtable  an  encounter 
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by  coming  in  at  the  end  to  share  if    t>,-  k        "  ^^^ 

soon,  without  om  help  SsSt  th.  '^':f  "^"  y°"^«'  ^"1 
as  Douglas  had  iWn  SfinJ' w*™^'  ^^*  '"^"^^  ^^ 
horsemen  with  i^cr^:!,  fu^tfil'a^S  the'vT  l'^  ^"/"''^ 
m  great  disorder.    The  attemnt  tnM  ®^  ^'■''^®  *"^  ^ed 

C^e  was  thus  complete^  SSeltS      """  '"''^°"'  ^"*°  ^^'^^-^ 

anny  was  in  ar^ay  tCpro'eSS  h™"^'  .^^"  *^*  ^^°J« 
^  was  the  custom  b^Kattlf  X  tlSJT  *°.r '^^ '^'S^*^' 
English  army,  composed  of  ^rh^rT^  ^  ,  ""®  *^®  ^^  °*  the 
Earls  of  Gloucestera^,?  w  ^  !  *""*  ^^<=««  ^'^  '^d  by  the 
andataliS^^^'eeb^hS^^^  "^*^"  ^-^^ot! 

hampered  by  the  n^row^i  of  Z^"'°^  T' ^^^^^^^^^^ 
into  a  close  coCrof^°2  ^^""^•.^^'■e  compressed 
This  body  was  leTby  JheSn^^nr"*  '^'^"^^^  dimensions, 
guard  of  five  hundrS  choj^n  lo^^TV.""'"^^  ^^  *  ^^V" 
Scots-  army  they  sa^the  ^bb^tTrn^h  «  '^  'u°°^  ^^*=^«  *he 
holding  a'cnicifix  doft  in  his  wh  ^^^f^^',  ^^^°<>t«d.  ^ 

Scottish  line,  and  as  he  p^  th^t'  ^^  ^^^^^  *Jo"g  the 

pray  with  the  solemiSty^^^^^^L  JettC^.^'^i^"^  ^^ 
last  act  of  devotion  "  See  "TrilTp^  V»*V*  "''S'^t  be  their 
they  ask  for  mercy  "  ^ih.^f  ^T"^'  *^^y  ^^  kneeling- 
"  bJt  it  is  froT^i,  and^oTft^'uri^^""^  ^"^^^^^^«' 
win  the  day  or  die  up^n  the  field  °'<n  J  !u  ""**'  ^^^  "^«n  ^iU 
and  he  ininediatdrcomm^ded  .u.^il^'^*^""'"^^**  Edward. 

TheEnghshva^.^e?ryGTou2stt  'd^^^  *?  "f  ^""^^• 
forward  their  hors^  and  «f  fnn      n       P^^^o^d.  now  spurred 

of  the  Scots  cSardli^5^E^^:r/^B^^:?*^«n^htwing 

precedenS^cTis^'^ihe  eSr.h*^*T"  '^^  *^°  »^^°"«  ^  to 
irregular.  Qo^ter^nilS^'  ^°"!^  '^P^^'  *°  ^e  broken  and 
belied  to  H^daT^o^n^^^^^^  ^  "S'^*  -hich 

would  not  agree.  and'S^^trlW-sItt*^^ 
vancing.  cut  short  the  dia™,*?]!  •  ^  ®  Scottish  nght  ad- 
of  his  f;n  di^S^l  vSttr  ,h^  '^""1^!  *°"""^  *t  the  head 
and  attacking Tren^v  with  IT^^t  °^,  *^^  '^*  °f  the  van. 
were  thrown  fromXk^rdSir»nd^  *^"*  '"^y  '"^^ghts 
governable  fury  WMe  th^^V^"^  "^^  '**^^  ^t°  ""- 
Han^lph.  wt^conTded^^trellL- ^  a^^^nc^^Sl 
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steady  pace  to  meet  the  main  division  of  the  EngUsh.  whom  he 
attack^  with  great  intrepidity,  although  the  enemy  o^- 
numbered  him  ten  to  one.  His  square  to  me  an  «^^- 
sion  of  Barbour's,  was  soon  surrounded  and  lost  ami^t 
the  English,  as  if  it  had  plunged  into  the  sea.  upon  whidi  S  r 
James  Douglas  and  Walter  the  Steward  brought  up  the  left 
wing,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  mingled  m  one  vast  and 

furious  sea  of  strife.  .  j^,.„ 

Th«  power  of  the  square  formation  to  resist  and  wear  down 
cavalry  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  battie  of  Bannockbum. 
At  every  successive  charge  the  EngUsh  cavalry,  who  were  com- 
peUed  to  move  within  an  area  far  too  circumscnbed  to  give  them 
free  play,  lost  more  men.  and  retired  in  greater  confusion  The 
Scottish  squares,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ^pnip^ct  and  firm 
and  moved  with  predsion  and  ease,  changing  their  front  at 
pleasure,  and  readUy  suiting  themselves  to  every  emergency 

°*Tht  ilid^ranks  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  however,  presented 
a  fair  mark  for  the  EngUsh  archers,  who  did  them  more  d^age 
than  the  cavalry  were  even  able  to  do.  On  reahsmg  this.  Bruce  - 
directed  Sir  Robert  Keith,  with  five  hundred  hoi^.  :fhic^  r^^ 
in  reserve,  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  morass  called  Miltown,  Bog. 
and  charge  the  archers  in  the  flank.  This  movement  was  executed 
with  great  decision  and  rapidity,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
archere.  having  no  weapons  with  which  to  engage  cavahy. 
were  utterly  routed  and  dispersed. 

The  English  still  fought  with  great  determmation  and  the 
battle  was  far  from  won,  though  the  advantage  w?s  so  far  to  the 
Scots  Bruce  now  brought  forward  his  reserves,  aii  the  four 
battles  of  the  Scots  were  now  completely  engaged  m  one  line. 

After  a  prolonged  and  desperate  struggle,  m  which  the  Scots 
seemed  to  show  superior  endurance,  the  unsteadmess  of  the 
EngUsh  Unes  became  discernible  to  the  Scottish  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  shouting  out  "  On  them,  on  them,  they  fail !  they 
pressed  forward  with  renewed  vigour,  and  g^ned  ground  upon 
them.  At  this  critical  moment,  whether  by  design  or  accident 
does  not  appear-one  would  Uke  to  credit  Bruce  with  the 
manoeuvre-there  appeared  above  the  hiU.  at  the  rear  of  ^ 
Scots'  forces,  a  large  body  of  men  advancmg  to  the  fidd.  1  hese 
were  naturally  regarded  by  the  EngUsh  as  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  army,  though  they  were 
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timely  appearaSn  theS   ^S^S^X^  '"n? ^^^"^  *^«'^ 
earlier  day.  acting  unon  ,^1^   whether  led  by  a  Blucher  of  an 

an  exhibitbn  oS^riosUs^C.^^"''^^^^^      °^  ^'^'^^ 
five  hundred  years  in  rktg';,-SXn?oS^^^^^^  ""' 

a  forward  movement  ail  along  tuelS^  n"^  Vu^  '"'  ^PPa^ition 
that  decided  the  issue  of  the  dat  rjn  TVv.'''' "^^^*=«' *«<>• 
wavering,  the  English  had  prWed  t^L.  ''  k""°'  "'^^^eh 
broke  into  disjointed  squad^on^^nH  ^^^"^"^y-  but  now  they 
could  restore  ordercirclter  in  1"*"  f^'*"  °^  ^''^'^  ^^^^ers 
charged  desperately  ur«n  t^rdi^Xn  7S^  *°  '■^'^  *^'«  »"«" 

he  was  immediately^n^rsld  and  S     The  7'h.  ^"^^^'  ^^'^^^ 
general,  and  the  slaughter  ereat     ThTK  '^^*  "°^  became 

Ea^oraiiLTSrhis^L^^^^^^^^  ^^°-d  the 

giiarded  by  five  hundred  heaw  In^^  T"^  ^""  ^«  t''^  fi«W. 

Argentine  accompanied  him  a'h'^^rtTayunrh.   '".?-"  ^« 
m  safety,  upon  which  he  reined  up  an^bade  him  r^"  '^u  ^^'"^ 
has  never  been  my'custom  "  said  hp"  tTfl  '"""{^^well.    "  it 
take  my  fortune."    So  sai  he  D,^t ',n       ?^l^"^  ^"'«  '  "'"st 
Gloucester,  charged  the  ^Srt 'of  Erd^B^ 'Tv;  ^  «^« 
be  borne  down   by  Scotdsh  soearT  fnT     *  ^^'^'  ^'^«  W*"  to 
Englishmen  were  dro,S  attemo^n.  f  '"*  *°  P'"'^-     Many 
became  entangled  in^t'pt  TnT^  :TaST°''' '^  "^"^ 
slam  by  the  little  river  that  save  th^LfA  ■^'    ^°  ""^^  ^ere 
bodies  of  „,en  and  horses  forLTbrid^^^^^^^       ""tT^^^'  ^'^^ 
which  .ne  survivors  could  wSk  d^^hnd     t^^"''  ^"^  ^*"^'  ^^er 
the  English  were  left  dead  Tthe  Ld  «nH  T^'^- *^°"^'^d  «* 
hundred  knights  and  seven  hunSed  :^1;ires         ""  '"'^"^^  ^^° 
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iBe         The  battle  of  Flodden  has  been  ,«„»  *  j     • 

Battle  of  atmosphere  of  romance  by  the  ^a^^  !f'^^  ^^^  an 

Hodden.  Scott  in  the  cantos  of  his  nob  e  n^^  '•  m     ^  P*"  °^ 

1518.     his  brother  Scots  who  lik  bacHL  ^^''\  ^^ 

do  so  with  a  feeling  of  reeret  rnn^i^       /""^*  ^^•'^Vs 

have  been  had  Bruce  but  iJm  c^Z^i^^^'^ir^^^i  fs^t 

The  causes  of  the  war  were  in  hriT^^  ?'^''^°  ^^^d. 

and  assistance  given  by  Ws'lVnA  '*,  ^P'^'"^^  sympathy 
hereditary  eneiSes  of  En^  ^'°"'"^  *°  ^'^^  ^'^^l  the 
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The  war  was  unpopular  with  the  nobles  of  the  noith.  but  such 
wr'hr'eXesa^strength  with  which  the  lowlands  mus^ 
tetJd  that  J^«  IV  entered  England  on  the  22nd  of  August 
isw  at  the  head  of  a  noble  army,  admirably  equipped,  and 
Sshed  with  a  train  of  artillery  superior  to  any  ever 
brought  into  the  field  by  any  former  monarch  of  Scot- 

J*  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  led  the  English  lorces.  concentrating 


Thb  Battle  of  Floddbn. 

the  strength  of  the  northern  counties.  <l^fy'^^!f'^  "T^^^ 
twentv-sbc  thousand  men.  Advancmg  with  this  force,  he  was 
sTn  ioin^d  by  Lord  Dacre.  Sir  William  Buhne-.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Cstable  and  other  northern  barons,  and  proceeding  to  Ahivjck 
wrmet  Chis  son.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  had  succeeded 
hfb^ther  Edlard  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  who 
broSr^'m  reinforcements  of  five  thousand  men.  Surrey  now 
Stche .  a  herald  to  the  King  of  Scotland  be^ngacha|nge 
nnurfied  in  the  usual  stately  terms  of  feudal  defiance.  It  re 
Soac^  him  wUh  having  broken  his  faith  and  league  which 
ETd  ^  Xriy  pledg^  to  the  King  of  England,  in  thus  m- 
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andT4ut     To  th^cSe^^^^^  '^  '°"«  '"  ^^^'^' 

that  he  de^ir^  n?*i,-     *^^'^*"S«  the  King  immediately  replied 

Tuld  abS^lJe  bS  "T.^'^^^^tly  than  the  encounter,  .nd 

wMch  wo^d  in  and  ou'^Mw:;:';^-;;:  ^'"^''  ""™ 
Tam^vltT.r''  ?!""^  '^'"»«'  "y  «» long  delays  of 

decSti.f  if        ^^  solicitations  on  peril  of  his  head.     He 
S  fi.H       5   '^''"''*  '"'^^  ^^  antagonist  on  equal  terms  in  a 

anrS?!:!:?;^'  "°^'"g'  S^«y  ^as  now  able  by  an  easy 
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■my,  hit  army  divide^i  into  two  battles,  and  each  army  having 

twowingi. 

On  becoming  aware  of  this,  the  king  inunediately  set  fire  to 
the  temporary  huts  and  booths  of  his  encampment,  and  descended 
the  hill  with  the  object  of  occupying  the  eminence  upon  yhich 
the  village  of  Brankston  is  built.  His  army  was  divided  into 
five  battles,  some  of  which  assumed  the  form  of  squares,  some 
of  wedges,  and  all  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  line  about  a  bowshot 
distance  from  each  other.  Fheir  march  was  conducted  in  com- 
plete sUence,  and  in  the  secrecy  afforded  by  the  doud  of  smoke 
which,  arising  from  the  burning  camp,  obscured  both  armies  from 
the  other  s  view.  The  lifting  of  the  cloud  discovered  them  face 
to  face  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

The  battle  commena^  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aftci  noon  by  a 
furious  charge  by  Huntly  and  Home  upon  the  portion  of  the 
English  vanguard  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  which,  after  some 
resistance,  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  ultimately  routed. 
At  this  critical  moment  Lord  Dacre  galloped  forward  with  his 
cavalry,  and  seconded  by  the  support  of  the  Admiral,  drove 
Huntly  back  with  great  slaughter,  while  Hone's  men,  who  were 
chiefly  borderers,  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  pihc^e.  Dacre  and  the 
Admiral  then  turned  their  attack  against  another  portion  of  the 
Scottish  vanguard,  led  by  the  Earls  of  ■  lawford  and  Montrose, 
who  met  them  with  levelled  spears,  and  resolutely  withstood  the 
charge.  Ultmiatdy  defeating  the  Scottish  division,  Dacre  and 
the  Admiral  turned  to  find  Surrey  in  some  difficijlty,  through  a 
determined  attack  on  the  English  centre  made  by  James  him- 
self, supported  by  his  nobles,  who,  while  deprecating  his  fool- 
hardiness,  defended  his  person.  Hastening  to  the  defence  of 
Surrey,  the  united  forces  made  the  Scots  waver  until  the  Earl 
of  Borthwick  came  up  with  the  reserve,  and  restored  the  day  in 

this  quarter. 

On  the  right  the  divisions  led  by  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and 
Argyle  were  comprised  chiefly  of  Highlanders  and  Islemen,  who 
were  dreadfully  galled  by  the  arrows  of  the  English  archers 
whom  they  were  imable  to  reach  with  their  broadswords  and 
battle-axes,  and  who,  eager  for  doser  ftght,  rushed  forward 
with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  threw  themselves, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  the  English.  The  squares  of  English  pik.- 
men,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and  although  for  a  moment  the 
shock  of  thb  wild  charge  of  the  mountaineers  was  tremendous, 
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Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  had  led  the  forces  which  routed  the 

•    S.U    '  *"**  ****  ~"*«»*  W"  "tiM   mdecided  when  hefell 

SsSrs^lL  tn  r^"'  ?•  ?"^  °*  Surrey.  For  a  time  thi 
oisaster  seemed  to  re-animate  the  aU  but  exhausted  Scots   '.>.♦ 

^  tK""*'  ":.'  l*^^  '*^^  ""^^*  whaniuttSd    * 

.f»n  "  ?  ^T^«  *"'°''*'  **>«  Scottish  artillery  wtre  seen 
stan^  d«erted  on  the  side  of  the  hiU.  and  S,LyTrdSS 

The  loss  of  the  Sa)ts  m  this  batUe  amounted  to  abSit  ten  thou- 

oT<iS*"'The  SS^^'f ""  ^V"'^  «'*^°  lords  aid  chri 
the^ckei  of^r  ll  J*™^7^  f°"n<i  on  the  morrow  among 
ine  tmckest  of  the  slain,  and  was  recognised  by  Lord  Dacre 

although  much  disfigured  by  wounds.  It  wascar/ed  to  BemS 
and  ultimately  interred  at  Richmond. 
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EDWARD  in  IN  FRANCE 

A.r    1340-1346 

Thb  reign  of  Edward  III  wu  one  of  great  glory  to  the 
Brittth  arms.  William  Howitt  says :  "  There  is  no 
period  of  our  annals  in  which  the  bravery  of  our  coun- 
trymen assumed  a  more  marvellous  character,  or  in 
which  it  was  displayed  in  a  more  unjust  cause.  When- 
ever we  would  boast  of  the  martial  ascendancy  of  the  nation 
we  are  %mv  to  pronounce  the  words  Crtey  and  Poitiers,  but 
we  are  quite  as  surely  silent  as  to  the  political 
merits  of  the  contest  in  which  those  names  be- 
came celebrated.  The  invasion  of  France  by 
Edward  III  raised  the  martial  glory  of  England 
to  the  highest  pitrh.  There  is  'othing  in  the 
miracles  of  bravery  done  at  Leuc  .ra.  Marathon, 
or  The'mopylsB  whica  surpasses  those  performed 
at  Crky,  Poitiers,  and  on  other  occasions,  but 
ViNTAiLonwiNo  there  the  splendour  of  the  parallel  ends.  The 
«bn™  Cm Juivi  Greek  battlefields  are  sanctified  by  the  im- 
perishable  re.  own  of  patriotism ;  those  of 
England  at  this  tima  are  distinguished  only  by  empty  am- 
bition and  unwarrantable  aggressioii  The  Greeks  fought  and 
conquered  for  the  veiy  existence  of  their  country  and  their 
liberties,  the  English  to  crush  those  of  an  independent  people. 
The  wars  commenced  by  Edward  III  inflicted  the  most  direful 
miseries  on  France,  were  continued  for  generations,  and  per- 
petuated a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  two  great  neighbour 
countries  which  has  been  prolific  of  bloodshed,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  liberty  ind  civilisation.  The  contest,  as  far 
as  Edward  III  was  concerned,  ended  with  a  formal  renunciation 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  nothing  but  the  town  and  district  of  Calais  and  Guisnes, 
afterwards  iost.-with  every  other  fief  and  freehold  in  France." 
Nevertheless,  though  the  meanest  and  most  ignoble  motives 
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B»y  actuate  the  councUs  of  kings,  there  U  always  glory  at  the 
cannon's  n^outh. .  It  would  be  difficult  to  condemn  with  undue 
Mverity  the  policy  of  the  court  in  conducting  these  campaigns, 
but  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  appraise  too  highly  the 
heroism  of  the  camp  in  enforcing  if.  Edward's  claim  to  the 
French  crown  was  indefensible ;  the  courage  and  heroism  of  his 
men  beggars  praise. 

nm        On  the  22nd  of  June,  1340,  Edward  set  sail  at  the 
■ittlt   head  of  a  fleet  numbering  two  hundred  and  forty  ships 
«      for  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  where  he  found  a  fleet  of  four 
A  n  JJa  ^^^^  *^^P^'  organiaed  by  PhUip,  waiting  to  receive 
A.U.  1S40.  him.    The  next  morning  Edward  manoeuvred  his  fleet 
io  as  to  get  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  this  was  mistaken  by  the 
enemy  as  an  indication  of  reluctance  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
in  which  belief  he  came  out  of  harbour  and  gave  Edward  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  an  imu.ediate  opportunity  of  attack.    The 
battle  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  nine  hours, 
during  which  it  was  maintained  With  great  vigour  and  courage 
on  both  sides.    The  Genoese  plied  their  bsavy  cross-bows  with 
great  spirit  and  effect,  and  were  replied  to  by  the  English  archers 
with  their  long-bows,  while  the  arrows  lasted  on  either  side,  and 
th^  they  clinched  ship  to  ship  with  grappling  irons  and  fought 
at  close  quarters,  the  men-at-arms  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
swords  and  axes  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  land.   The  English, 
fighting  under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  disjlayed  the  utmost  daring 
and  endurance,  and  gradually  wore  down  their  enemies  and 
gained  the  victory.    They  captured  or  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  French  fleet,  and  no  less  a  number  than  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  fight 
or  in  the  sea.   Edward,  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  four  thousand 
men,  then  landed  with  the  honours  of  a  conqueror,  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  fickle  multitude.    This  engagement  is  remarkable, 
says  William  Howitt,  from  being  the  first  great  naval  victory 
of  England,  the  first  brilliant  proof  of  that  maritime  ascendancy 
which  awaited  British  arms. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  Edward's  success  brought 
him  numerous  allies  attracted  by  mercenary  aims,  and  it  was 
at  the  head  ci  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  that 
he  marche'I  for  the  frontiers  of  France.  Never  was  there  a 
braver  demonstration  of  impotence.  Plenty  of  show  and  talk, 
but  no  results  except  a  temporary  truce.     Up  to  this  point 
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Edward  had  greatly  impoverished  his  own  resources,  and  had 
effected  no  real  advantage  for  his  cause.  Now,  he  was  glad  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  his  mercenaries,  who  had  eaten  the 
bread  of  idleness,  and  now  demanded  the  payment  of  inaction. 

Though  many  hoped  that  the  truce  effected  between  France 
and  England  would  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  peace,  it  was 
never  loyally  observed  by  either  party,  and  as  time  wore  on 
complications  arose  which  gradually  brought  it  to  an  end. 

War  The  immediate  cause  of  the  next  campaign  was  a 
in  quarrel  which  arose  as  to  the  succession  to  the  Duchy 
Brittany,  of  Brittany,  a  quarrel  betwean  rival  claiments,  one  of 
A.D.  1341.  whom  was  favoured  by  Philip,  and  the  other  by  Ed- 
ward, a  quarrel  which  dragged  on  for  several  years.  The 
claimants  were  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  of  Blois. 

On  the  death  of  John' III  in  1341,  Charles  of  Blois  proceeded 
to  the  French  court,  soliciting  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy,  but 
John  de  Montfort,  recognising  that  possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  lav/,  rode  at  once  to  Nantes,  took  possession  of  the  late 
duke's  house  and  treasures,  prevailed  on  the  chief  barons  and 
bishops  to  recognise  his  right,  and  made  himself  master  of  Brest, 
Rennes,  Hennebon,  and  other  towns  and  fortresses.  Having 
secured  possession,  he  flattered  Edward's  vanity,  and  secured 
his  aid  by  doing  homage  to  him  as  the  rightful  King  of  France 
for  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  and  by  proposing  an  alliance  for  the 
;  i^utual  maintenance  of  their  several  claims  in  France.  Edward 
jniftediately  saw  the  imminent  advantages  which  would  arise 
o:t  of  the  combination,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
plan.  France,  of  course,  declared  for  Charles  of  Blois,  and  Philip 
ordered  his  eldest  son  to  march  into  Brittany  to  assist  Charles 
to  expel  John  de  Montfort,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  put  the 
duchy  into  a  complete  state  of  defence.  The  young  prince  was 
accompanied  in  this  march  by  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  a  celebrated 
soldier,  who  was  virtually  commander  of  the  campaign.  Nantes 
was  speedily  recovered ;  John  de  Montfort  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Louvre.  Charles  of  Blois  took  possession  of  Nantes,  and  natur- 
ally regarded  the  war  as  over,  but  he  was  reckoning  without  his 
host,  or  rather  without  his  host's  wife.  Jane,  the  sister  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  wife  of  John  de  Montfort,  was  at 
Rennes  when  she  heard  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  her  husband, 
and,  immediately  assembling  the  people,  presented  her  infant 
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son  to  them,  recommending  him  to  their  protection  as  the  hope 
of  their  country,  and  declared  her  determination  to  defend  the 
duchy  against  the  usurper.  She  reminded  them  of  the  alliance 
with  England,  and  assured  them  of  certain  success.  The  people 
rose  to  her  cause,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  Brittany  followed 
the  example.  Feeling  that  she  could  not  hold  Rennes  she  shut 
herself  up  in  Hennebon,  sent  her  son  to  England,  and  summoned 
Edward  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge. 

-_  Meanwhile  Charles  of  Blois  sat  down  before  Henne- 

Delence  ^°  ^*^  *  ^*^^®  army,  anticipating  an  easy  victory, 
of  Hen^  ^^^  ^  ^^^y  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  again  he 
nebon.  reckoned  without  his  host.    The  countess  clad  her- 
self in  armour,  and  rode  through  the  streets  upon  a 
noble  charger,  exhorting  the  citizens  to  show  themselves  valiant 
in  her  cause.    She  visited  every  post  of  danger,  was  seen  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  walls,  and  ever  where  the  arrows 
fell  the  thickest.    The  women,  inspired  by  her  valour,  cut  short 
their  gowns  that  they  might  be  the  more  active,  and  tearing  up 
the  stones  of  the  pavement,  carried  them  to  the  walls,  and  used 
them  with  pots  of  hme  and  other  missiles  to  throw  down  upon 
the  besiegers.    Women  of  all  classes,  we  are  told,  engaged  in  these 
labours  without  distinction,  and  the  countess  frequently  headed 
sorties  on  the  enemy. 

One  day,  continues  Howitt's  narrative,  during  a  long  and 
desperate  assault,  she  noticed  from  the  walls  that  Charles  of 
Blois  had  directed  such  a  force  against  the  city  that  a  part  of  his 
camp  was  quite  deserted.  She  instantly  dismounted,  called 
together  a  body  of  three  hundred  knights  and  esquires,  and 
issuing  from  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that 
where  the  French  were  so  intently  engaged,  she  led  them,  under 
the  cover  of  some  woods  and  hills,  to  the  unguarded  camp,  upon 
which  they  fell,  set  fire  to  the  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines, 
and  did  immense  mischief.  When  the  besiegers  saw  their  own 
quarters  in  flames,  they  cried,  "  Treason  !  "  "  Treason  !  "  and 
rushed  to  the  defence.  The  countess,  seeing  that  her  retreat 
was  cut  off,  bade  her  followers  disband  and  make  their  way  to 
Brest.  Setting  an  example,  the  brave  lady  made  off  with  aU 
speed,  followed  by  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  who  failed  to  overtake 
her.  Having  reached  the  rendezvous,  she  lost  no  time  in  getting 
what  forces  she  could,  and  \vith  remarkable  speed  was  soon  on 
her  way  back  at  the  head  of  not  three  hundred  but  five  hundred 
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men.  Resting  w  route  at  Aulray  Castle,  and  watching  oppor- 
tunity.  they  started  at  midnight,  and  at  sunnse  passed  the 
astonished  besiegers  Uke  a  phantom  army,  and  re-entered 
Hennebon  on  the  sixth  day  after  vacating  it.  Needless  to  say 
they  were  received  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  pealmg.  and 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  ,  ^.    ,    i    j  *„, 

Still  the  siege  was  kept  up  with  great  spint,  and  the  looked-for 
succour  was  long  in  arriving.    Provisions  were  becoming  scarce, 
and  breaches  were  being  made  in  the  city  walls.    The  garrison 
were  beginning  to  faint  under  the  rigours  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Leon,  who  was  a  friend  of  Charies  of  Blois,  was  playing 
a  double  game,  urging  the  people  within  to  sunrender  and  the 
forces  without  to  redoubled  vigour.    Whether  from  fear  of  the 
Church  or  some  other.cause  the  countess  did  not  limit  or  stop 
the  activities  of  the  wUy  ecclesiastic,  and  at  length  he  prevaUed 
upon  her  foUowers  to  propose  a  surrender.    In  vain  the  countess 
counselled  patience,  and  prophesied  early  relief ;    the  Breton 
lords  assembled  to  arrange  terms,  and  Charles  of  Blois  pressed 
forward  to  occupy  the  town.    The  countess  mounted  the  tower 
commanding  the  sea,  and  no  Sister  Ann  of  fabled  romance  ever 
watched  the  horizon  with  keener  eyes  for  the  first  sign  of  sal- 
vation.   Her  faith  found  its  due  reward.    Slowly  wavmg  out  of 
the  unknown  beyond  the  sea  line  the  flags  of  freedom  flew  as 
the  squadron  climbed  into  relief  against  the  distant  sky.       Ihe 
red  cross ! "  she  shouted,  "  behold  the  red  cross !     and  the  cry 
of  "  No  surrender ! "  rang  from  wall  and  rampart  as  the  townsmen 
gathered  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  glorious  sight.    The  fleet  had 
been  detained  at  sea  for  forty  days  by  contrary  winds     AH 
thoughts  of  capitulation  were  immediately  dismissed,  and  the 
bishop  was  the  only  one  to  surrender. 

A  few  hours  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  condition  of  things 
when  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a  Flemish  knight  of  great  skill  and 
valour,  landed  with  six  thousand  archers  and  a  body  of  heavy 
armed  cavalry,  drove  the  besiegers  back,  and  entered  the  joyful 
town  The  countess  received  them  with  every  demonstration 
of  iov  and  'twould  have  been  small  wonder  had  she  become 
hysterical.  She  admitted  the  knights  and  captains  to  her  own 
castle,  and  dined  herself  at  table  with  them.  On  the  foUowing 
day  Sir  Walter  Manny  proposed  to  make  a  sally  and  destroy 
the  battering-rams  of  the  enemy.  The  proposal  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted,  and  a  fierce  onslaught  made.    The  engines  of 
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siege  were  destroyed,  the  besiegers  were  driven  back,  and  the 
camp  fired.  The  countess  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  signal 
triumph,  that  on  the  return  of  Sir  Walter  she  hastened  to 
receive  him,  and,  says  Froissart,  "kissed  him  and  his  com- 
panion twice  or  thrice,  like  a  valiant  lady."  The  siege  was  raised, 
and  the  French  removed  the  war  to  lower  Brittany.  Subse- 
quently a  truce  was  concluded,  barring  action  until  May,  1343. 

The  countess  made  use  of  the  interval  to  visit  England,  and 
press  her  claim  for  assistance  upon  the  king,  as  a  result  of  which 
Robert  of  Artois  was  dispatched  with  a  fleet  of  forty-six  vessels, 
the  countess  sailing  on  board.  Off  the  aast  of  Guernsey  they 
met  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  .leet  of  thirty-two  ships 
of  larger  build  and  greater  efficiency  than  the  English  vessels, 
and  carrying  a  thousanf'  -nen-at-arms,  and  three  thousand 
Genoese  bowmen.  The  e  ^ement  was  a  very  severe  one.  and 
the  countess  again  distinguished  herself,  appearing  on  deck  in 
full  armour,  and  fighting  sword  in  hand.  Night  interrupted  the 
conflict,  and  the  wind  dispersed  the  combatants.  Eventually 
the  English  fleet  reached  Hennebon,  and  the  countess  and  Sir 
Walter  Manny  resumed  its  defence.  Robert  of  Artois  was 
severely  wounded  at  Vannes,  whereupon  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  died,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  king,  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  and  who,  determined  to  avenge  him,  crossed  the  sea  to 
Morbiou,  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
October,  1343.  Much  slaughter  and  more  waste  ensued,  but  not 
much  gain,  and  another  truce  followed,  which,  like  so  many 
truces  made  in  insincerity,  was  not  observed. 

Time  wore  on,  and  in  the  meantime  Edward  nursed,  his  grand 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  France.  The  violation  of*the  truce 
of  which  Philip  was  guilty  irritated  all  and  sundry,  and  those 
of  his  own  side  who  felt  aggrieved  found  in  Edward  a  sympathetic 
hearer,  and  a  possible  frienf'  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  was  one 
of  these,  who,  having  forfeited  his  estates  in  Normandy,  appealed 
to  Edward  for  help,  suggesting  that  Normandy  offered  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  the  furtherance  of  the  king's  desires. 
Edward  rose  to  the  opportunity,  and  in  due  course  set  sail  from 
Southampton  with  a  fleet  nearly  a  thousand  strong,  a.d.  1345. 

Tbe  According  to  Sir  John  Froissart,  "  When  the  King 
Bftttleolof  England  heard  how  much  his  people  were  pressed 

Caen,  in  Normandy,  he  collected  a  formidable  army,  and 
A.D.  U46.  taking  with  him  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  Godfrey 
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de  Harcourt.  with  many  lords,  earls,  and  barons,  landed  at' 
La  Hogue  to  assist  them.  The  first  battle  after  landmg 
took  place  at  Caen,  which  town  made  an  obstinate  rwist- 
ance  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  EngUsh  were  killed  m 
the  narrow  streets  by  the  stones  and  benches  which  were  thrown 
upon  them  from  the  tops  oi  the  houses.  The  king  was  so  much 
enraged  at  his  loss,  that  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants 
should  be  put  to  the  sword  and  the  town  burnt ;  but  Sur  Godfrey 
de  Harcourt  prevaUed  with  him  to  reverse  this  order,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  a  quiet  surrender.  Much  wealth 
and  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  sent  over  to  England  under 
charge  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  with  two  hundred  men-at- 
ams  and  four  hundred  archers.  .     ^    ,.  ,  .^  a 

Hm        "  After  the  taking  of  Caen  the  English  committed 

Battle   serious  ravages  in  Normandy  ;  Sir  John  Chandos  and 
ol      Sir  Reginald  Cobham  became  greatly  distmguished 

Crtcy.  for  their  bravery,  and  also  for  their  humane  treatment 
A.D.  184«.  of  the  sufferers.  For  a  time  the  King  of  England 
avoided  as  much  as  he  could  any  open  engagement  with  the 
army  of  France,  and  contented  himself  with  plundenng  the 
country  through  which  he  passed.  The  two  armies,  however, 
now  arrived  near  to  Cr6cy,  and  it  was  told  Edward  that  the  King 
of  France  desired  to  give  him  battle.  '  Let  us  post  ourselves 
here,'  said  King  Edward  to  his  people,  '  I  have  good  reason  to 
wait  for  the  enemy  on  this  spot ;  I  am  now  on  the  lawful  m- 
heritance  of  my  lady-mother,  which  was  given  her  as  hej  mar- 
riage portion,  and  I  am  resolved  to  defend  it  agamst  Phihp  of 

Valois.' 

"  As  Edward  had  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  foross 
which  the  Kmg  of  France  had,  he  was  of  course  anaous  to  fbc 
on  the  most  advantageous  position ;  and  after  he  had  carefuUy 
disposed  his  forces,  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  scouts  towards 
AbbeviUe  to  learn  if  the  King  of  France  meant  to  take  the  field 
that  day  ;  these,  however,  soon  returned,  saying,  that  they  saw 
no  appearance  of  it ;  upon  which  the  king  dismissed  his  men 
to  their  quarters  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  betim^  m  the 
morning,  and  to  assemble  at  the  same  place.  The  King  of 
France  remained  all  Friday  at  Abbeville,  waiting  for  more 
troops :  during  the  day  he  sent  his  marshals,  the  Lord  of  bt. 
Venant  and  Lord  Charles  of  Montmorency,  out  of  the  tow:,  to 
examine  the  country,  and  ^et  some  certain  intelligence  respect- 
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"  The  same  Saturday  the  King  of  France  also  rose  betimes, 
heard  mass  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Abbeville,  where 
he  lodged ;  and  having  ordered  his  army  to  do  the  same  left 
that  town  after  sunrise.  When  he  had  marched  about  two  leagues 
from  Abbeville,  and  was  approaching  the  enemy,  he  was  advised 
to  form  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  let  those  on  foot  march 
forward  that  they  might  not  be  trampled  on  by  the  horses. 
This  being  done,  he  sent  off  four  knights,  the  Lord  Moyne,  of 
Bastleberg,  the  Lord  of  Noyers,  the  Lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  the 
Lord  of  Aubigny,  who  rode  so  near  to  the  English,  that  they 
could  clearly  distinguish  their  position.  The  English  plainly 
perceived  that  these  knights  came  to  reconnoitre;  however, 
they  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  suffered  them  to  return  unmolested. 

"  When  the  King  of  France  saw  them  coming  back,  he  halted 
his  army,  and  the  knights  pushing  through  the  crowds  came 
near  to  the  long,  who  said  to  them,  '  My  lords,  what  news  ?  ' 
to  which  Lord  Moyne  answered,  '  We  advanced  far  enough  to 
reconnoitre  your  enemies.  Know,  then,  that  they  are  drawn  up 
in  three  battalions,  and  are  waiting  for  you.  I  would  advise 
for  my  part  (submitting,  however,  to  your  better  counsel)  that 
you  halt  your  army  here,  and  quarter  them  for  the  night ;  for 
before  the  rear  shall  come  up,  and  the  army  be  properly  drawn 
up,  it  will  be  very  late,  and  your  men  will  be  tired  and  in  disorder, 
whilst  they  will  find  your  enemies  fresh  and  properly  arrayed. 
On  the  morrow  you  may  draw  up  your  army  more  at  your  ease, 
and  may  at  leisure  reconnoitre  on  what  part  it  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  begin  the  attack,  for  be  assured  they  will  wait 
for  you.' 

"  The  king  commanded  that  it  should  so  be  done ;  and  the  two 
marshals  rode,  one  to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the  rear,  crying 
out,  '  Halt  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.'  Those 
that  were  in  front  halted ;  but  those  that  were  behind  said 
they  would  not  halt  until  they  were  as  forward  as  the  front. 
When  the  front  perceived  the  rear  pressing  on,  they  pushed 
forward ;  and  as  neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop 
them,  they  marched  on  without  any  order  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  their  enemies.  As  soon  as  the  foremost  rank  saw  the 
Enghsh,  they  fell  back  at  once  in  great  disorder,  which  alarmed 
those  in  the  rear,  who  thought  they  had  been  fighting.  All  the 
roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  were  covered  with  common 
people,  who,  when  they  were  come  within  three  leagues  of  their 
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prince's  wing,  to  assist  him  if  necessary         ^  °"  *^^ 

«StS^F' -  ^^^^-- 

raarsnais.    Order  the  Genoese  forward  and  begin  the  battle  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St   Deni« '    ti,-^-  l  '" 

great  flight  of  crows  hovered  in  the  air  nvpr  aii  +»,^  iT**  T^ 

stut   in  Sl.^7,''P??''*t''  *«  EngUsh  and  set  up  a  Tud 
qme  quiet,  and  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  it.   Thev  then  s»t  ,m 
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force  and  quickness,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed.  When  the 
Genoese  felt  these  arrows,  which  pierced  through  their  armour, 
some  of  them  cut  the  strings  of  their  crossbows,  others  flung  them 
to  the  ground,  and  all  turned  about  and  retveated  quite  dis- 
comfited. 

"  The  French  had  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback 
to  support  the  Genoese,  and  the  king,  seeing  them  thus  fall  back, 
cried  out,  '  Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop  up  our  road 
without  any  reason.'  The  English  continued  shooting,  and  some 
of  the  arrows  falling  among  the  horsemen,  drove  them  upon  the 
Genoese,  so  that  they  were  in  such  confusion,  they  could  never 
rally  again. 

"This  battle,  whiph  was  fought  on  Saturday,  between  La 
Broyes  and  Cr^,  was  murderous  and  cruel ;  and  many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  were  performed  that  were  never  known  :  towards 
evening,  many  knights  and  squires  of  the  French  had  lost  their 
masters,  and  wandering  up  and  down  the  plain,  attacked  the 
English  in  small  parties ;  but  they  were  soon  destroyed,  for  the 
English  had  determined  that  day  to  give  no  quarter,  nor  hear 
of  ransom  from  anyone. 

"  Early  in  the  day  some  French,  Germans,  and  Savoyards  had 
broken  through  the  archers  of  the  prince's  battalion,  and  had 
engaged  with  the  men-at-arms  ;  upon  this  the  second  battalion 
came  to  his  aid,  and  it  was  time  they  did  so,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  hard  pressed.  The  first  division,  seeing  the 
danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knight  off  in  great  haste  to  the  King 
of  England,  who  was  posted  upon  an  eminence  near  a  windmill. 
On  the  knight's  arrival,  he  said,  '  Sir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Lord  Stafford,  the  Lord  Reginald  Cobham,  and  the  others  who 
are  about  your  son,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French, 
and  they  entreat  that  you  will  come  to  their  assistance  with 
your  battalion,  for  if  numbers  should  increase  against  him, 
they  fear  he  will  have  too  much  to  do.'  The  king  replied,  '  Is 
my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so  badly  wounded  that  he  cannot 
support  himself  ?  '  '  Nothing  of  the  sort,  thank  God,'  rejoined 
the  knight, '  but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement  that  he  has  great 
need  of  your  help.'  The  king  answered,  '  Now,  Sir  Thomas, 
return  to  those  that  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me  not  to  send 
again  for  me  this  day,  nor  expect  that  I  shall  come,  let  what  will 
happen,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life  ;  and  say  that  I  command  them 
to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs," for  I  am  determined,  if  it  please  God, 
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bowjKl  v^  low,  givin    ^1  honoU  to  thektorS  k^'l^ 
Such   was   the    memorable    batUe   of    Cr^cv    nn«    «*    *u 

Withm  a  week  of  the  victoiy  of  Cr<?cy  Edward  haH 
It  down  before  th«  Ht„  «*  r„i_:.     o.^  ,    ^^"^^  "*<* 
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Clllrig.  g>^  the  following  account  of  the  siege  '^™'^**^ 

A.D.  1346.     "*e  Siege  of  Calais  lasted  a  Ion?  timp"  ,!„««„     u-  ,. 

many  noWa  fc..,  „,  ^  a:;]"!^^"^;:;^; 
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On  ieveral  occasions  the  King  of  France  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege,  but  Edward  had  so  guarded  the  passes  that  he  could 
no*  possibly  approach  the  town.  His  fleet  defended  the  shore, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  a  sufficient  force  of  men-at-arms 
and  archers,  kept  watch  at  the  bridge  of  NieuUet.  by  which  alone 
the  French  army  could  enter  so  as  to  come  near  the  town.  The 
people  of  Calais  all  this  time  suffered  very  greatly  from  want  of 
food  :  and  when  they  found  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  succour, 
they  entreated  the  governor  to  surrender  the  place,  upon  con- 
dition that  their  live*  were  spared. 

Edward,  at  first,  was  unwilling  to  accept  anything  but  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  his  will ;  at  the 
remonstrance  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  however,  he  agreed  to  have 
placed  at  his  absolute  disposal  sir  only  of  the  principal  cJtiatww. 
who  were  to  come  out  to  him  w.  ■.  their  heads  and  feet  bare, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  and 
castle  in  their  hands ;  upon  this  being  complied  with,  the  rest 
were  to  receive  his  pardon. 

After  some  hesitation  six  citizens  were  found  ready  to  ptirchase 
the  freedom  of  their  feUow-sufferers  upon  these  hard  terms.  They 
left  the  town  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  king,  who  received  them 
with  angry  looks,  and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck  off  without 
delay :  all  who  were  present  entreated  him  to  have  mercy,  but 
he  replied  that  the  Calesians  had  done  him  so  much  damage,  and 
put  him  to  so  much  expense,  that  it  was  proper  they  should  suiter 
for  it ;  and  without  doubt  these  six  citizens  would  have  been  be- 
headed had  not  the  queen,  on  her  knees  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
entreated  him  to  spare  them.    "  Ah,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "  since 
I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great  danger  to  see  you,  I  have  never 
asked  one  favour  ;  now  I  most  humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Son  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and  for  your  love  to  me.  that  you 
will  be  merciful  to  these  six  men."    The  king  looked  at  her  for 
some  time  in  sUence,  and  then  said,  "  Ah.  lady.  I  wish  you  had 
been  anywhere  else  but  here  ;  you  have  entreated  me  m  such  a 
manner  that  I  cannot  refuse  you  ;  I  therefore  give  them  to  you 
to  do  as  you  please  with  them."    The  queen  conducted  the  six 
citizens  to  her  apartments,  and  had  the  halters  taken  from  around 
their  necks,  after  which  she  newly  clothed  them  and  served  them 
with  a  plentiful  dinner  ;  she  then  presented  each  with  six  nobles, 
and  had  them  escorted  out  of  the  camp  in  safety. 
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THE  BLACK  PRINCE  IN  FRANCE 

A.D.  X356 

fha     War  is  a  costly  business  and  national  resources  are 

Bftttit  rapidly  depleted  in  its  pursuit.     The  treasuries  of 

^  .?      England  and  France  at  this  time  both  cried  out  for 

"■»«■•  "  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  " 

A.D.  I8»e.     Under  these  circumstances,  Edward  more  than  once 

proposed  terms  of  a  permamnt  peace,  but  they  were  such  as 

Philip  of  France  could  not  possibly  accept.    He  proposed  to 

abandon  his  daim  to  the  French  crown,  but 

to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  Calais, 

and  the  other  lands  held  in  fief  by  England, 

but  these  terras,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 

iiot  be  accepted. 

Philip  died  in  1350,  and  his  son  John,  who 

had  ah-eady  figured  in  the  history  of  the  time, 

-  succeeded  him.    Edward  made  him  the  same 

(TUrtL?h°Centu*y'i  ^'^^^^^-  "^^  '^^'^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ply.  John. 
•  who  was  now  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had 
already  won  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  by  his  courage  and 
mtegrity.  Tney  had  hated  his  father  for  his  avarice  and  con- 
tempt of  their  rights,  but  won  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
son.  they  called  him  John  the  Good. 

Notwithstanding  this,  complications  arose  in  France,  and 
Edward  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  the  distractions 
offered.  He  sent  a  small  army  under  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  of  Charles  of  Navarre  in  Normandy, 
and  an  army  of  some  twelve  thousand  men.  including  a  body 
of  archers,  under  Edward,  the  prince  of  the  black  armour,  with 
a  sort  of  roving  commission  tc  do  as  much  mischief  as  possible. 

Green  says :  "  Edward  prepared  thiee  armi  io  act  at  once 
in  Normandy.  Brittany,  and  Guienne.  but  the  plan  of  campaign 
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brakadmni.  Tlw  Black  Princt.  u  the  hero  of  Cr^  wu  cdted. 
•lona  won  a  diigracefal  sticcew.  Unable  to  pay  his  troopt,  he 
itavad  o«  their  demands  by  a  campaign  of  sheer  pillage.  North- 
«T»  and  central  France  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  utter  ruin ; 
the  royal  treasury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  unoccupied,  the 
troops  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  the  country  swept  by  bandiU. 
Only  the  south  remained  at  peace,  and  the  young  prince  led 
his  army  of  freebooters  up  the  Garonne  into  what  was  before  mie 
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of  the  fat  countries  of  the  world,  the  people  good  and  simple,  and 
who  knew  not  what  war  was ;  indeed,  no  war  had  been  waged 
against  them  till  the  prince  came." 

ft  In  dealing  with  these  defenceless  people,  the  Black  Prince 
easily  won  cheap  victories,  and  pa»ed  from  town  to  town, 
laying  waste  the  country,  and  plundering  cities  in  a  manner  that 
had  every  appearance  of  being  animated  by  a  spirit  of  wantonness 
and  robbery.  He  captured  Narbonne,  and  then  feU  back  on  Bor- 
deaux. He  ravaged  Agenois  and  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Marche, 
and  Berri,  when  it  appeared  that  his  ultimate  objective  was  to 
join  the  forces  of  Lancaster  in  Normandy.  Finding  the  bridges 
of  the  Loire  destroyed,  and  hearing  of  the  preparations  made 
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hy  John  to  receive  him.  he  retreated.    The  kiiur.  much  inaH»«i 
by  the  wanton  devoUtion  mede  by  the  prinS  «fout  tTJS 

pnn^  m  the  meantime  took  the  town  of  Vier«,n  by  .torn  and 

f^BIn^.""°T*'"'  •°'"'  *•"  '-«""  '">»«  B'«»-    John  r^cd 
for  Bio...  and  crowng  the  Loire,  made  for  Poitier.     EdwaJd 

uncon8c.ou.ly  converged  upon  the  wme  point,  the  plJnch  ZSe 

j-^  h.m  m  ignorance  of  hi.  do.,  ^oximity  t^he  kl^S 

The  batUe  of  Poitiers  need  never  have  been  fought  but  for 

h»t   ♦^   Ik  *»'e,d»fficult.e.  would  never  have  arisen 

"  Ae  Frl"h  1^^  "^*y  '"l^'*  '**"y   '»»^«   been  aSJS: 

ihe  French  troops,"  says  Froissart.  "had  taken  ud  thlir 

quarter,  on  a  plain   before  the  city  ^f  Powers    and  '^t  «1 

"nteiis^' «s  ^**  Tr  ^^^  ^  i-"ns:"nu:ib:" 

JnL  !?  w  • .  "'**  Edward,  '  we  must  now  consider  which 
wm  be  the  best  means  to  fight  them  most  advantaZu Jv  '  " 
A  Sunday  uitervened,  and  the  best  means  were  su«SS^'n  an 
mterv.ew  between  the  Black  Prince  and  the  l^t^fthl  Po^ 
who  sought  to  stay  the  tide  of  bloodshed :  ^' 

"  Sjve  honour."  quoth  Prince  Edw.id. 

Perforce  I  will  agree  , 

To  any  terms  in  reason ; 

Take  thou  these  terms  from  m«  j 
I  will  restore  the  cities 

And  castles  I  have  won  j 
*«[eMe  all  prisoners  of  war, 

Asking  ransom  none ; 

I  will  bear  arms  no  more 
Against  the  King  of  France,  a  day 
Less  seren  years,  to  fore 
•  P«"K«  free  by  land  and  sea 
To  yonder  Island  shore  I " 

The  King,  who  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  thoucht  of 
Cakis  and  the  other  French  lands  in  th7possessfon  of  the 
Enghsh.  scornfully  rejected  the  terms: 

"  ?"7"J<'e»  me  «he  prince,"  said  he. 
..  rk        , *  '"•ndred  ItnighU,"  he  said  ; 

Or  make  your  shrift  ere  morning  lift. 

The  dying  for  the  dead  I  " 

WitL^l^'u  :;rr*^?\«  '^r  "  ^"*  *  ^^^^  t°  the  finish. 
W.th  remarkable  foresight  Edward  took  up  a  position  at  the 
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sununit  of  a  gentle  declivity  planted  with  vineyards,  and 
approachable  only  by  a  narrow  lane.  King  John  sent  four  of 
his  most  trusty  knights  to  reconnoitre  the  position,  and  the 
report  of  Sir  Eustace  Ribeaumont  is  versified  as  follows  in  the 
bcdlad  of  "  Poitiers  "  already  quoted  : 

"  What  of  the  force,  Sir  Eustace  ?" 

So  spake  John  the  Good. 
"  By  such  close  observations, 

And  such  near  guess  we  could — 
Two  thousand  men-at-arms,"  he  said, 

"Four  thousand  archers  good  ; 
And  hap  two  thousand  other  men  ; 

Eight  thousand  by  the  Rood  ; 
Well  posted  on  a  rising  plain 

Above  a  low  hill's  crest ; 
The  one  approach  a  narrow  lane 

Where  four  may  ride  abreast, 
With  hedges  wide  on  either  side, 

Where  English  archers  rest." 

King  John  ordered  three  hundred  knights  to  storm  the  lane 
and  gain  the  hill,  followed  by  strong  battalions  of  foot,  and  so 
began  the  fight.  The  chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart  declare, 
"  the  whole  army  of  the  prince,  including  everyone,  did  not 
amount  to  8,000  ;  while  the  French,  counting  all  sorts  of  persons, 
were  upwards  of  60,000  combatants,  among  whom  were  more 
than  3,000  knights  ;  however,  the  English  were  in  high  spuits  ; 
Sir  John  Chandos  placed  himself  near  the  prince  to  guard  him, 
and  never  during  that  day  would  he  on  any  account  quit  his 
post. 

"  The  engagement  now  began ;  and  the  battalion  of  the 
marshals  was  advancing  before  those  who  were  intended  to  break 
the  battalion  of  the  archers,  and  had  entered  the  lane,  where 
the  hedges  on  both  sides  were  lined  by  the  archers,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  them  fairly  entered,  began  shooting  in  such  excellent 
manner  from  each  side  of  the  hedge,  that  the  horses,  smarting 
imder  the  pain  of  the  wounds  made  by  their  bearded  arrows 
would  not  advance,  but  turned  about,  and  by  their  xmruliness 
threw  their  riders,  and  caused  the  greatest  confusion,  so  that  the 
battalion  of  the  marshals  could  never  approach  that  of  the  prince ; 
however,  there  were  ^me  knights  and  squires  so  well  moimted 
th^t  by  the  strength  of  their  horses  they  passed  through  and 
broke  the  hedge  ;  but  even  these,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  could 
not  get  up  to  the  prince's  battalion,  in  front  of  which  the  Lord 
James  Audley,  attended  by  his  four  squires,  had  placed  himself 
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sword  in  hand.  Through  his  eagerness  Lord  James  had  advanced 
so  far  that  hejengaged  the  Lord  Arnold  d'Andreghen  'A^.^h^l 
of  France,  under  his  banner,  where  they  fought  a  cc  ;..iderabie 
time,  and  the  Lord  Arnold  was  very  roughly  treated. 

"  The  battaUon  of  the  marshals  was  soon  after  put  t  >  t.e  rout 
by  the  arrows  of  the  archers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  uicn-ai. 
arms,  who  rushed  among  them  as  they  were  struck  down,  and 
seized  and  slew  them  at  their  pleasure.    The  Lord  d'Andreghen 
was  then  made  prisoner,  but  not  by  the  Lord  James  Audley 
ur  his  four  squires,  for  that  knight  and  his  attendants  never 
stopped  to  make  anyone  prisoner  that  day,  but  were  employed 
the  whole  time  in  fighting  and  following  the  enemy.    In  another 
part  the  Lord  Clermont  fought  under  his  banner  as  long  as  he 
was  able  ;  but  being  struck  down  he  could  neither  get  up  agaui, 
nor  procure  his  ransom,  so  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.    In  a  short 
time  the  battalion  of  the  marshals  was  totally  discomfited, 
for  they  fell  back  so  much  on  each  other  that  the  amiy  could  not 
advance,  and  those  who  were  in  the  rear,  not  being  able  to  get 
forward,  fell  back  upon  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  which  was  very  thick  in  the  front,  though  it  was 
soon  thin  enough  in  the  rear ;   for  when  they  learnt  that  the 
marshals  had  been  defeated,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  set 
off. 

"  At  this  time  a  body  of  EngUsh  came  down  from  the  hill, 
and  passing  along  the  battaUons  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  archers,  fell  upon  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy's  division.    To  say  the  truth  the  Enghsh  archers 
were  of  infinite  service  to  their  army,  for  they  shot  so  thickly  and 
so  well,  that  the  French  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  them- 
selves to  avoid  their  arrows.    When  the  men-at-arms  perceived 
that  the  first  battaUon  was  beaten,  and  that  the  one  under  the 
Duke  of  :>ormandy  was  in  disorder,  and  beginning  to  open,  they 
hastened  to  movmt  their  horses,  which  they  had  close  at  hand. 
As  soon  as  they  were  all  mounted  they  gave  a  shout  of '  St.  George 
for  Guienne  ! '  and  Sir  John  Chandos  said  to  the  prince,  '  Sir, 
sir,  now  push  forward,  for  the  day  is  ours  ;  God  will  this  day  put 
it  in  your  hand.    Let  us  make  for  our  adversary  the  King  of 
France,  for  where  he  is  will  he  the  main  stress  of  the  business ;  I 
well  know  that  his  valour  will  not  let  him  fly,  but  he  must  be  well 
fought  with  and  you  have  before  said  that  you  would  show  your- 
self this  day  a  good  knight.'  The  prince  replied, '  John.get  forward. 
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you  shaU  not  see  me  turn  my  back  to-day ;  I  wiU  always  be  among 
the  foremost.'   He  then  said  to  Sir  Walter  Woodland,  his  banner- 
bearer,  '  Banner,  advance  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George  ! ' 
The  knight  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  prince.    In  that  part 
the  battle  was  very  hot,  and  greatly  crowded  ;  many  a  one  was 
imhorsed,  and  you  must  know  that  whenever  anyone  fell,  he 
had  but  httle  chance  of  getting  up  again.   As  the  prince  was  thus 
advancing  upon  his  enemies,  foUowed  by  his  division,  and  upon 
the  point  of  charging  them,  he  perceived  the  Lord  Robert  de 
Duras  lying  dead  near  a  small  bush  on  his  right  hand,  with  his 
banner  beside  him,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  his  people,  upon  which 
he  ordered  two  of  his  squires  and  three  archers  to  place  the  body 
upon  a  shield,  and  carry  it  to  Poitiers,  and  present  it  from  him 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Peri^ord,  saying, '  I  salute  him  by  that  token.' 
"  This  was  done,  because  he  had  been  informed  the  suite  of 
the  cardinal  had  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  in  arms  against 
him,  which  was  not  very  becoming,  nor  a  fit  deed  for  churchmen  • 
as  they,  under  pretext  of  doing  good,  and  estabUshing  peace! 
pass  from  one  army  to  the  other,  they  ought  not  therefore  to  tale 
up  arms  on  either  side.   After  this  the  prince  charged  the  division 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  very  sharp  the  engagement  was : 
the  French,  who  fought  in  large  bodies,  cried  out,  '  Montjoye 
St.  Denis ! '  and  the  English  answered  them  with,  '  St.  George 
for  Guienne  ! '    The  prince  next  met  the  battalion  of  Germans 
under  the  command  of  the  Eari  of  Saltzburg,  the  Earl  of  Nassau, 
and  the  Earl  of  Neydo  ;  but  they  were  soon  overthrown  and  put 
to  flight.    The  EngUsh  archers  shot  so  well  that  none  dared  to 
come  within  reach  of  their  arrows,  and  they  put  to  death  many 
who  could  not  ransom  themselves. 

"  The  three  earls  above-named  were  slain  there,  as  well  as  many 
other  knights  and  squires  attached  to  them.  In  the  confusion 
Sir  Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  was  rescued  by  his  own  men,  who 
remounted  him  ;  he  afterwards  performed  many  gallant  deeds 
of  arms,  and  made  several  captures  that  day.  When  the  battalion 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  saw  the  prince  advancing  so  rapidly 
upon  them  they  bethought  themselves  how  to  escape.  The 
duke  himself  and  his  brothers,  the  Earl  of  Poitiers  and  the  Earl 
of  Touraine,  who  were  very  young,  according  to  the  advice  given 
by  those  about  tliem,  galloped  away  with  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  lances  who  had  never  been  near  the  enemy,  and  took 
the  road  to  Chauvigny. 
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if  ,H^'f^i°^V°°.^'5P*rt. proved himselfagood knight;  indeed, 
hate  itft  ^''  ^^l'  ^"^  ^"^"^^^  ^  weU,^day  would 
^^.^^  '  °^-.  ^^"""^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^«^«  'ore  imm^ately 
about  him  acquitted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power 

^  es^r!.^'  '^'^"  "'  '^^'''  P"^°""^^-  Scarcely  any  attempted 
the  kin?"  .V^^y,  ""^  u""^  ™"'^  ^*S*™"«^  manifested  to  Sake 
cried  Z'  '^  f  "^^^  "^^'^  "^«'*  *°  h™'  ^°d  knew  him, 
a  dead  man.'""  ^°"^"'  ''^''^^''  y°"^"'  «^  y°"  ^^^ 

JlIli^F^  °*  **"*  "i^^"^  "^^  ^  y"""g  ^>eht  from  St.  Omer. 

S^^M  1!^™.°^  *u'  ^^"^  °*  ^"g'^d'  ^hose  name  wa^ 
Denys  de  Morbeque  ;  for  three  years  he 

had  attached  himself  to  the  English,  on 

account  of  having  been  banished  from 

France  in  his  younger  days  for  a  murder 

committed  during  an  affray  at  St.  Omer. 

Now  it  fortunately  happened  for  this 

knight,  that  he  was  at  the  time  near  to 

the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  said  in 

good  French,  '  Sire,  sire,  surrender  your- 
self.' ,  The  king,  who  found  himself  very 

disagreeably  situated,  turning  to  him 
asked,  '  To  whom  shall  I  surrender  my- 
self ?  Where  is  n.y  cousin,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?  if  I  could  see  him  I  would 
speak  to  him.'    '  Sire,'  replied  Sir  Denys, 

he  IS  not  here  ;  but  surrender  yourself 
to  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  him.' 
'  Who  are  you  ?  '  said  the  king.  '  Sire, 
I  am  Denys  de  Morbeque,  a  knight  from 
Artois ;  but  I  serve  the  King  of  Eng- 
land because  I  cannot  belong  to  France, 
having  forfeited  all  I  possessed  there.' 
The  king  then  gave  him  his  right-hand 
glove,  and  said,  '  I  surrender  myself  to  " 
you.' " 

A  violent  struggle  for  the  possession  of  v^x 

mtkt?tS'"i'  ""'"^'•Idesiring  to  in-  Wooo  Cakv.no.  Bam;;rc 
gratiatethemselveswith  the  Black  Prince        Cathedral,  1370. 

L^el!''fnTn"?'-    f  f  '^°"*^^'  "  '  t"^^'  him,"  and  some  threat- 
ened to  kill  hrni  If  he  did  not  acknowledge  their  claim.    The 
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timely  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Waiwick  put  an  end  to  the  quarrd, 
and  enabled  an  English  nobleman  to  conduct  the  fallen  king 
to  the  tent  of  the  conqueror. 

Then,  by  the  Royal  Standard, 

The  brave  prince  Edward  stood  ; 
Where  swept  the  ti<le  of  battle  wide 
Over  the  field  of  blcod. 
And  ths  brave  Earl  of  Warwick 

Surrender'd  John  the  good. 

And  oh  !  but  hearts  were  heavy, 

And  oh  !  but  hopes  were  high  ! 
As  the  Moon  looked  down  on  the  cold  grey  hill 

And  the  Sun  dropp'd  out  of  the  Sky  ! 

"Thus,"  says  Howitt,  "stood  King  John,  a  captive  at  the 
end  of  the  fight  where,  without  striking  a  single  blow,  he  might 
have  expelled  the  English  army  from  the  soil,  and  bound  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  a  peace  of  seven  years. 

The  Black  Prince  met  the  king  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  regard.  He  bade  him  not  to  think  too  much  of  the  fortune  of 
war,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  won  the  admiration  of  both 
armies,  and  the  fame  of  the  bravest  man  who  had  fought  on 
that  side.  He  provided  a  banquet  for  the  fallen  king  in  his 
tent,  but  declined  to  sit  down  at  the  table  as  being  only  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  He  said,  "  You  shall  find  my 
father  ready  to  show  you  all  honour  and  friendship,  and  you 
shall,  if  you  will,  become  such  friends  as  you  have  never  yet  been." 
The  king  was  much  touched  by  his  treatment,  and  the  attendants 
are  said  to  have  been  affected  to  tears. 

The  English  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  even  to  the 
city  of  Poitiers,  where  there  was  great  slaughter,  both  of  men 
and  horses,  for  the  inhabitants  had  shut  the  gates,  and  would 
suffer  none  to  enter. 

Who  reckon  tht  odds  by  numbiers, — 

Reckon  a  foolish  thing ; 
For  pluck  and  stay,  havoc  play 

With  the  Schoolman's  reckoning  : 
The  Mercer  may  measure  the  field  by  yards, 

The  Clerk  as  the  numbers  run. 
But  never  a  fight  will  they  reckon  aright 

Till  the  Field  is  lost  and  won  ! 


CHAPTER   XXI 


HENRY  V  IN  FRANCE 

1414 

In  July,  1414,  Henry  V  of  England,  but  a  little  more 
Siege  'A  *^'^"  twelve  months  king,  n^ade  a  final  claim  upon  the 
Harflenr.  '^''°wn  of  France.  His  demand  received  no  answer, 
A.D.  1416*  *^P°"  which  he  reduced  his  claims,  P^d  proposed  in 
detail  a  scheme  equally  impossible  of  acceptance. 
Some  time  was  occupied  with  negotiations.  Henry  sent  an 
embassy  with  six  hundred  horsemen  to  Paris,  an  argument 
more  calculated  to  excite  fear  than  to  carry  conviction.  Later 
an  embassy  from  Paris  attended  Henry  V.  but  only  to  repeat 
the  modified  proposals  alreadj  made  by  the  French  and  refused. 

But  Henry's  mind  was  made  up.  He  proceeded  to  South- 
ampton to  superintend  the  preparations  for  the  embarkation  of 
his  army  which  there  awaited  him,  and  once  more  sent  messengers 
to  the  King  of  France,  repeating  his  demands  and  delivering  the 
King's  defiance. 

It  was  at  this  time,  says  riowitt,  when  the  old  king  made  a 
mild  but  firm  reply,  that  the  wild  and  profligate  Louis,  the 
dauphin,  sent  his  gasconading  message,  accompanied  by  a 
parcel  of  tennis  balls,  telling  Henry  that  they  much  better 
befitted  him,  by  all  accounts  of  his  past  life,  than  cannon  balls, 
on  hearing  which,  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  stung  with  momen- 
tary anger,  and  to  have  replied,  "  These  balls  shall  be  struck 
back  with  such  a  racket  as  shall  force  open  the  gates  of  Paris." 
Attempts  to  tlu-ow  discredit  on  this  story  m^y  be  allowed  to  pass. 
It  was  believed  by  every  chronicler  of  the  time,  and  is  quite 
consistent  with  all  the  known  circumstances. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1415,  the  royal  fleet  hoisted  sail,  and 
with  a  favourable  wind  put  to  sea.  The  force  consisted  of 
six  thoussnd  men-at-arms  and  twenty-four  thousand  archers, 
and  the  fleet  numbered  one  thousand  five  hundred  sail.    On 
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the  i8th  the  king  entered  the  Seine,  wnd  the  next  three  days 
were  occupied  in  landing  troops  and  stores. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Harfleur,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  was  the  first  object  of  the  king's  solicitude,  and  a  siege  took 
place,  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  Master  Giles, 
then  accounted  the  greatest  military  engineer  of  the  time. 
Entrenchments  were  thrown  up,  in  spite  of  gallant  attempts 
to  impede  the  work,  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
knights,  who,  however,  received  such  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
English  archers  that  they  retired  to  the  shelter  of  their  walls. 
The  town  was  in  sorry  plight.    The  walls  were  in  bad  repair, 

and  offered  feeble  resistance  to  the 
English  artillery  and  the  under- 
mining operations  of  the  sappers 
and  miners.  Dysentery  also  played 
havoc  with  their  forces,  and  after 
a  defence  of  thirty-six  days  the 
garrison  surrendered  September  22, 
1415. 

Henry  celebrated  the  victory  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war.     Seated  upon  a  throne  in  a 
magnificent  tent,  pitched  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  and 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  with 
his  helm  and  crown  poised  aloft  on 
a  lance's  point,  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  garrison.     De  Gan- 
court,  the  governor,  attended  wth 
thirty-five  burgesses,  and  kneeling 
in  submission,  presented  the  keys 
of  the  town,  and  prayed  the  king's 
mercy.    Henry  placed  his  banner 
over  the  principal  gate  of  the  city, 
and  permitted  the  men-at-arms  to 
retire,  after  depositing  their  arms 
and  stripping   to    their  doublets, 
upon  condition  that  they  swore  to 
take  no  further  part  in  the  war, 
and   to  surrender  within   a   given  time  as  prisoners  to  the 
GovMnor  of  Calais.    He  then  walked  barefoot  to  church  to  give 
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Int^K.  ^'  *^^  ."^""^y'  ^"^  °"  ^''  •■«*"™  commanded  aU  the 
nhabitants  of  the  town,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  quit 
their  homes  for  ever,  and  to  relinquish  all  their  p-  operty  lo  their 
conquerors,  except  a  portion  of  their  clothes,  and  five  pennies 
wu  *°  ^"^l""  provisions  on  their  way  to  find  new  homes  and 
fresh  occupations.    The  wealth  of  the  town,  the  arms  and  the 
horses  of  the  garrison,  became  the  spoil  of  the  British,  and 
were  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  terms  of  sek^ce 
Howitt  s  history,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken 
fJ!^L^"  »ntef  sting  statement  of  the  actual  terms  of  servic^ 
agreed  upon  for  this  campaign.    A  duke  received  13s.  Ad  per 
day ;  an  earl.  6s.  8d. ;  a  baron  or  banneret,  4s. ;  a  knight  ■2V- 
an^quire,  is. ;   and  an  archer  6d.    Estimated  at  the  prUent 
value  of  money  these  prices  paid  in  the  equivalent  of  our  time 
would  mean  a  duke  £10  a  day ;    an  earl.  £5  ;   a  baro^   7i 
a  knight  30S. ;  an  esquire  15s.,  and  an  archer.  7s.  6d  '  But 
lus  was  by  no  means  all  the  cost  of  the  campaign.   Many  had 
fallen  amid  the  fortunes  of  war.  and  many  by  the  ravages  of 
disease.    When  Henry  had  shipped  off  tlJsick  and  woS 

numS'^         "™^  ^^  '"^'^"''^'*  *°  ^^"*  ^^^  °^  '*^  ""^^^ 

A  council  of  war  now  decided  on  returning  home  with  a  view 

to  making  gieater  preparations  for  the  following  year,  but  this 

S,    ;"^u  *?  '°"'^'*''"  ^""^  ^  '"«'"«"*•    To  embark  he  said 

would  00k  like  fear.    He  was  resolved  to  march  to  C^ais  and 

his  route  would  be  through  Normandy.  Picardy.  and  Artois. 

Tto         With  his  attenuated  forces,  comprising  nine  hundred 

Bjtfle   lances  and  five  thousand  archers,  barely  six  thousand 

co^"  Dn"  T  f'  "l^^^^H^^"^  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 

A-DHis  ^T^  ^'' J°^  ^^'*°"'  *"^  t^«  thousand  men.  and 
A.  u.  1416.  started  on  his  daring  enterprise. 

f..  th\i2th  of  October  Henry  reached  the  ford  of  Blanche- 
Si  k!'!^^  grandfather  Edward  HI  had  crossed  the 
SSTo  ma  I  '  f '^^"f.h-d j-endered  the  ford  impassable,  and  he 
had  to  march  along  the  side  of  the  river  in  search  of  another 
opportunity.  AU  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed  Ind  ^othe 
mth  f^rS^, '"  *°  Ti"-  ■  '"  *^^  -antime  his  men  suffered 

Smv'  nf  V'^'^^r*  '"'*=""''  ^"^  ^'  ^^  *°"«^^«d  by  a  large 
Z-Jhl^Tl^T"  ''^  *^^  ^^ther  side.  It  was  during  this 
march  that  he  halted,  and  ordered  his  archers  to  provide  fhem 
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tdves  with  the  stakes,  six  ieet  k»ig  and  shatpened  at  each  end. 
which  he  used  with  such  advanta^^  at  Aginoourt.       ^         ^ 

On  the  zgth  he  found  a  ford  between  Voyenne  and  Bethehconrt, 
and  in  twelve  hours  his  army  reached  the  opposite  bank.  He 
toW  the  heralds  of  the  French  army  that  he  intended  to  proceed 
straight  to  Calais,  and  that  if  th^  intercepted  him  it  would  be 
at  their  peril,  whereupon  the  Constable  of  France  planted  his 
banner  on  the  Calais  road,  near  the  village  of  Ruisseauville, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  of  Bern,  Alenfon  and 
Brabant,  and  all  the  great  lords  planted  theirs  around  it  with 
loud  acclamations  and  rejoicings  that  at  last  the  enemy  was  about 
to  be  delivered  into  their  hands. 

All  things  ready,  at  break  of  day  Henry  sununoned  the  mm 
to  attend  matins  and  mass,  and  then,  leading  them  into  the  field, 
arranged  them,  in  hii  usual  manner,  in  three  divisions  and  two 
wings ;  but  in  close  array  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  all  of  one 
body.  He  posted  the  archers  in  advance  of  the  men-at-arms, 
four  in  file,  and  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  These  men,  in  addition 
to  their  bows  and  arrows,  bore  swords  and  battle-axes,  and 
carried  the  stakes  sharpened  at  each  end,  which  they  had  cut 
and  shaped  for  themselves  on  their  journey  down  the  river. 
These  had  been  subsequently  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  purpose 
of  them  was  now  seen.  It  was  a  new  device  of  modem  arms. 
With  one  end  driven  obliquely  into  the  earth,  the  other  presented 
a  formidable  barrier  for  the  reception  of  cavaky,  and  it  was 
this  arm  of  the  force  that  the  little  band  had  most  cause  to  fear. 

The  French  forces  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  their  oiemies,  except  that  their  files,  instead  of  being  four, 
vrere  thirty-nine  deep.  Tlie  Constable  commanded  the  first 
divia(m,  the  Dukes  of  Barre  and  Alen^on  the  second,  and  the 
Earls  of  Marie  and  Falconberg  the  third.  In  their  present  posi 
tion,  however,  their  numbers  were  not  wholly  an  advantage  to 
them,  for  their  area  was  not  large  enough  for  their  movements, 
and  gave  them  insufficient  roran  to  deploy  and  wield  their  wea- 
pons. Besides  this  the  dayey  earth  had  become  so  sodden  by 
the  rain  that  it  afforded  but  sorry  foothold  for  horse  and  man, 
while  the  English  archers  who  faced  them,  many  of  them  fighting 
barefoot,  were  much  better  able  to  hold  thdr  ground. 

Both  commanders  had  ordered  their  men  to  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground,  with  their  weapons  to  hand,  and  so  they  con- 
tinu^  to  face  wch  othH-  without  action  for  some  time.   Food 
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d^t^cb^t,  ,^^^  ^  opp<,rtu„„y  „,  ending  on  two 

meadow  at  TmT^^Zir      "  '"  T"""  "  "  """^^ 

left  flank,  and  the  other  to  set 

fire  to  some  houses  in  their  rear 

as  soon  as  the  general  forces 

were  engaged,  and  so  to  excite 

alarm. 

This  done,  Henry  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  deputation 
of  three  French  knights,  sent 
by  D'Albret,   the  commander, 
whose  object  was  to  offer  him 
a   free    pass   to    Calais,   if  he 
would  agree  to  surrender  Har- 
fleur  and  rHinquish  his  preten- 
sions to  the  throne  of  France. 
What  Henry  might  have  done 
if  he  had  not  had  the  example 
of  Poitiers  before  him  can  never 
be  known,  but  if  at  this  time  he 
thought  of  it  at  all,  it  mus* 
influenced  his  decision.    Be  tuis 
as  it  may,  he  refused  the  offered 
terms  with  some  impatience,  and 
the  envoys  sought  other  means 

a  pS>n:f  if /n.,?:^  "'  '^'V"'  '^  ^'  "^"J''  -h'>  ^ad  been 
a  pnsoner  m  England,  and  who  was  accused  of  breaking  hi« 

parole,  spoke  of  the  matter,  and  offered  to  meet  in  sinde^mbat 

between  the  two  armies  any  man  who  should  dare  to  S^e^  wl 

combSs'^'So*'!^^  "*"^  '^^y'  "  '^'  ^  "°  ti"»e  ^r  single 
combats.  Go.  teU  your  countrymen  to  prepare  for  battle  anH 
doubt  not  that  for  your  violation  of  your  wo^yoL  wiu  1  ic^? 
toe  forfeit  your  liberty,  if  not  yoti  life."  "  S^.^repliS  De 
HeUy,  msolently  determined  to  prolong  the  paitey  "I  shSl 
Ih  n  ir^*  °'^'^'  fr°"  y«"-    Charles  is  our  sovereL   him  wl 

SXr' '"  "^"^  ^'^  ^'^  «^^^  ^-^*  yoTZniZ  Zl 

"  Away  then."  said  Henry,  "  and  take  care  that  we  are 
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not  before  you."    Then  instantly  stepping  forward,  he  cried. 
"  Banners  advance  I  " 

With  that.  Sir  Thomas  ErpinRham,  a  brave  old  warrior,  threw 
his  warder  into  the  air.  exclaiming.  "  Now  strike  I "  and  the 
English  moved  on  in  gallant  style  until  within  bowshot  of  the 
enemy.  At  this  jxjint  every  man  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
ground,  as  they  had  seen  the  Flemish  do  at  the  great  battle  of 
Courtray.  Having  thus  done  homage  to  the  god  of  battles, 
they  rose  up  with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  driving  their  ix)inte<l 
shafts  into  the  ground  before  tiiem.  stepjwtl  in  front  of  them,  and 
winging  a  flight  of  arrows  at  their  enemies,  retired  once  more  to 
the  shelter  of  their  palisade. 

The  Constable  of  France,  knowing  the  terrible  effect  produced 
upon  the  French  by  British  archery,  had  trained  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  men-at-arms,  who  were  to  make  a  desperate  charge 
upon  the  archers  and  Weak  up  their  ranks.  They  knew  their 
work,  and  attempted  it,  crying,  "  Mountjoye!  St.  Denis!  "  but 
the  ground  was  so  slippery,  and  the  archers  were  so  strong  of  arm, 
that  their  arrows  pierced  even  the  armour  of  the  men-at-arms, 
and  caused  the  utmost  confusion.  Their  horses  reeled  and 
stumbled  against  each  other  over  the  watery  clay,  and  when  they 
lowered  their  heads  to  avoid  the  arrows  they  were  unable  to  see 
to  guide  their  horses  right.  Of  the  whole  twelve  hundred  not 
two  hundred  ever  reached  the  archers'  barricade,  and  most  of 
those  that  did  lost  control  of  their  horses,  who  recoiled  from  the 
attack,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  troop  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  ground.  Only  three  horses  are  said  to  have 
penetrated  within  the  line  of  stakes,  and  there  they  fell,  stabbed 
with  many  wounds.  Hundreds  of  terrified  horses,  stung  to 
madness  by  their  pain,  reared,  recoiled,  and  then  dashed  back 
upon  the  French  lines,  and  finally  wrecked  the  first  division.  The 
straitness  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  French  made  em- 
barrassment inevitable  under  such  circumstances  ;  they  had  no 
room  to  fight  as  they  were,  and  they  were  quite  unable  to 
advance  or  retreat  without  disorder,  and  so,  in  effect,  like  the 
army  of  Lars  Porsena  at  Rome, "  Those  behind  cried  forward,  and 
those  before  cried  back,"  and  "  confusion  worse  confounded  " 
mingled  all. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  English  archers  were  not  idle.  Flight 
after  flight  of  arrows  dropped  upon  the  unwieldy  mass,  the 
better  mark  by  reason  of  tLe  density  of  their  formation,  and 
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J'  ui  norse.  charged  the  advancing  archers.     But  nothing 
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seemed  able  to  stop  the  indomitable  Englishmen,  who  cut  the 
duke  down,  destroyed  his  detachment,  and  lay  prostrate  all 
before  them.  They  found  the  second  division  wallowmg  almost 
up  to  their  horses'  girths  in  the  slough  of  a  ploughed  field,  the 
footmen  sunk  by  the  weight  of  their  armour  up  to  then:  knees, 
and  yet  bravely  holding  their  own  and  keepmg  their  ground. 
At  this  moment  Henry  advanced  with  his  men-at-arms,  but 
seeing  the  pUglit  into  which  the  heavy  arms  of  the  Frenchmen 
had  led  them,  he  called  up  the  archers  to  make  a  fresh  charge. 

It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  took  place.    The  Duke  of 
Alencon,  who,  with  the  Duke  of  Barre.  headed  this  division,  had 
made  a  vow  to  kill  or  take  captive  the  King  of  England,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.    He  led  on  his  troops  with  desperate 
valour,  and  a  mortal  struggle  of  two  long  hours  took  place. 
The  Enghsh  archers  still  wielded  their  massive  axes  in  the 
front    and  the  French'  men-at-arms  fought  with  undaunted 
bravery.    Henry  combated  in  the  midst  of  his  archers,  who  still 
Dlied  their  weapons  with  loud  hurrahs,  and  animated  by  battlmg 
under  the  eye  of  the  king,  seemed  stiU  as  active  and  fresh  as 
if  thev  were  just  come  into  the  strife.    Henry's  life,  however,  was 
repeatedly  in  danger.    His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  a^ 
thrown  down  near  him,  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
when  Henrv  rushed  to  his  assistance,  strode  across  the  body, 
and  beat  off  the  assailants  till  the  prince  could  be  removed. 
But  no  sooner  was  Clarence  in  safety  than  a  band  of  eighteen 
knights,  headed  by  the  lord  of  Croy,  confronted  the  king.   They 
had-'swom  to  each  other  to  take  or  kill  him. 

O^e  of  these  knights  struck  Henry  with  his  battle-^e  and 
brought  him  to  his  knees  ;  but  his  brave  foUowers  cl<^  round 
him  distantly  and  slew  every  one  of  the  assailants  The  Duke 
of  Alen9on  then  fought  his  way  to  the  royal  standard.  With  one 
stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he  beat  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  ground 
and  killed  him  ;  with  the  next  he  clove  the  crown  on  Henry  s, 
hehnet.  At  that  sight  every  arm  was  raised-every  weapon 
was  directed  at  him.  He  saw  his  imminent  perU.  and  cned  out  to 
Henry  "  I  yield  to  you :  I  am  Alen?on  !  "  Henry  held  out  his 
hand,  but  it  was  already  too  late  ;  the  gallant  duke  lay  dead 

Here  the  battle  may  be  said  to  have  ended ;  for  though  the 
third  division,  which  was  the  most  numerous  of  all,  was  stiU  un- 
broken, at  the  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on's  troops  flymg  m  all 
directions,  they.  too.  feU  back,  and  began  to  waver.    Another 
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moment  and  they  would  have  been  in  fuU  flight,  but  in  the 
rear  of  Henry's  anny,  where  the  priests  and  the  baggage  were 
posted,  there  rose  a  loud  tumult,  and  messengers  came  galloping 
♦  f  ^,S**  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force.  Henry  immedi- 
^u^T^^""^  *^**  *^'^  ^^'^^  *^  that  expected  hourly  under 
the  Duke  of  Brittany;    and  fearful  of  being  surrounded,  he 


Archbks  (Fifteenth  Century). 

mimediately  gave  orders  to  kill  all  the  prisoners,  lest  they  should 
turn  against  them. 

As  they  had  taken  their  captives,  which,  since  the  death  of 
Alen^on.  were  m  crowds,  they  removed  their  helmets,  that,  should 
any  occasion  arise,  they  might  readily  dispatch  them.  The 
daughter  now  made  of  these  helpless  men  was  terrible.  Many 
lell  without  a  chance  of  resistance;  many  others  struggled 
and  wrestled  with  their  destroyers,  but  in  vL  The  scene^was 
emble.  and  the  French  thurd  division  also  becoming  aware  of 
the  attack  m  the  rear,  took  fresh  courage,  and  prepared  to  make 
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battle  still.  But  a  short  time  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the 
alann,  which  the  fears  of  the  English  had  converted  into  a 
formidable  assault.  It  was  merely  a  body  of  peasants  under 
Robinet  de  Boumonville  and  Ysambert  d'Azincourt,  who 
thought  they  would  profit  by  the  battle,  and,  wliile  the  com- 
batants were  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  drive  off  the  English 
horses,  which  were  all  left  with  the  baggage.  They  little  dreamed 
that  their  scheme  would  prove  so  disastrous  to  their  countrymen, 
many  a  noble  French  knight  falling  the  victim  of  this  stratagem, 
for  which  they  were  afterwards  severely  punished  by  their 
feudal  lord,  the  Dtike  of  Burgundy. 

The  mistake  being  discovered,  Henry  gave  instant  orders  to 
stop  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  third  division  of  the 
French  army  also  coming  at  the  truth,  galloped  off  the  field  at 
full  speed.  Only  about  six  hundred  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
face  the  enemy,  and  following  their  commanders,  the  Earls  of 
Marie  and  Falconberg,  they  charged  bravely  on  the  conquerors, 
and  either  perished  or  were  made  captives. 

Heruy's  Uttle  army  was  too  much  exhausted  and  too  much 
encumbered  with  prisoners  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  flying  legions. 
He  gave  orders  to  see  to  the  wounded,  and  then  summoning  the 
heralds,  he  traversed  the  fields,  accompanied  by  his  chief  barons, 
and  saw  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  fallen  princes  and  knights 
examined  and  their  names  registered.  While  this  was  doing,  and 
others  were  busy  stripping  the  dead,  he  called  to  him  the  French 
king-at-arms,  Mountjoye,  who  came  attended  by  the  other 
heralds,  French  and  Enghsh,  and  he  said,  "  We  have  not  made 
this  slaughter,  but  the  Ahnighty.  as  we  believe,  for  the  sins  of 
France."  Then,  turning  to  Mountjoye,  he  asked,  "To  whom 
does  this  victory  belong  ?  "  "  To  the  king  of  England,"  replied 
Mountjoye,  "  and  not  to  the  King  of  France."  "  And  what 
castle  is  that  I  see  at  a  distance  ?  "  continued  Henry.  "  It  is 
called  the  castle  of  Agincourt,"  replied  the  herald.  "  Then," 
said  Henry,  "  since  all  battles  ought  to  be  named  after  the  nearest 
castle,  let  this  henceforth  and  lastingly  bear  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt." 

Having  named  the  field,  and  lastingly,  according  to  his  own 
phrase,  for  it  is  a  name  which  will  stand  for  ever  amongst  the 
most  wonderfully  fought  fields  in  all  the  annals  of  nations,  Henry, 
as  i^  impressed  with  what  appeared  to  be  his  sincere  idea  that 
the  victory  was  the  work  of  Heaven,  and  that  he  was  but  the 
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instrument  in  the  Divine  hands,  called  together  the  clergy, 
and  ordered  them  to  perform  a  service  of  thanksgiving  on  the 
field  before  the  whole  army.  In  allusion  to  their  escape  from 
the  enemy  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  their  self-confident 
assailants,^  they  chanted  Psalm  cxiv.  "  When  Israel  came  out 
of  Egypt.  ;  and  at  the  verse,  "  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
butto  Thy  name  give  the  glory,"  every  man  knelt  on  the  ground. 

u  ??®^  ,*!?*'"  ^"S  *^®  ^®  ^®"™'  ^d  so  dosed  the  renowned 
battle  of  Agincourt. 

Of  all  the  battles  ever  fought  by  France  up  to  this  date,  none 
had  been  so  fatal  as  that  of  Agincourt.  According  to  their  own 
chromcler  Monstrelet,  "  Never  did  so  many^and  so  noble  men 
fall  in  one  battle."  For  France  it  was  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
Its  b^t  and  bravest.  Seven  princes  of  the  blood  were  slain, 
the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  of  Barre,  and  Alencon,  the  Constable  of 
France,  one  marshal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety-two  barons,  fifteen 
hundred  knights,  and  eight  thousand  gentlemen.  The  prisoners, 
who  numbered  fourteen  thousand  men,  included  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Marshal  Bourcicault,  the  Counts  of 
Eu,  Vendome.  Richemont,  Craon.  and  Harcourt,  and  seven 
thousand  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  prisoners 
exceeded  m  numbers  the  victors  by  some  thousands.  The 
English  loss  was  trifling.  Variously  estimated,  the  highest  made 
was  sixteen  hundred,  and  among  these  the  only  persons  of  note 
were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  RELIEF  OF  ORLEANS 

A.D.  1429 

Joan  In  the  autumn  of  1428,  the  English,  who  were  already 
ol  masters  of  all  France  north  of  the  Loire,  prepared 
Axo.  their  forces  for  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces, 
A.D.  1429.  which  yet  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  dauphin.  The 
city  of  Orleans,  on  the  "oanks  of  that  river,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Fre  i..h  national  party.  If  the  Englfeh 
could  once  obtain  possession  of  it,  their  vic- 
torious progress  through  the  residue  of  the 
kingdom  seemed  free  from  any  serious  obstacle. 
Accordingly,  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  whose 
account  we  follow,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of  the 
English  generals,  who  bad  been  trained  under 
Henry  V,  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  all-im- 
» . ..  .,  „^._~  portant  city ;  and,  after  reducing  several  places 
(Thirtwmth  Century ).^j  inferior  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
appeared  with  his  army  before  its  walls  on  the  12th  of  October, 

1428. 

The  city  of  Orleans  itself  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire,  but  its  suburbs  extended  far  on  the  southern  side, 
and  a  strong  bridge  connected  them  with  the  town.  A 
fortification  which  in  modem  miUtary  phrase  would  be 
termed  a  tete-du-pont,  defended  the  bridge-head  on  the 
southern  side,  and  two  towers,  called  the  Tourelles,  were 
built  on  the  bridge  itself,  wheie  it  rested  on  an  island 
at  a  liltle  distance  from  the  tete-du-pont.  Indeed,  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  bridge  terminated  at  the  ToureUes ;  and  the 
communication  thence  with  the  tete-du-pont  on  the  southern 
shore  was  by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  The  Tourelles  and  the 
tete-du-pont  formed  together  a  strong  fortified  post,  capable  of 
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containing  a  garrison  of  considerable  strength ;  and  so  long 
as  this  was  in  possession  of  the  Orleannais,  they  could  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  southern  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
like  the  Orleannais  themselves,  supported  the  cause  of  their 
dauphin  against  the  foreigners.  Lord  Salisbury  rightly  judged 
the  capture  of  the  Toiu^lles  to  be  the  most  material  step  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  city  itself.  Accordingly  he  directed  his 
principal  operations  against  this  post,  and  after  some  severe 
repulses,  he  carried  the  Tourelles  by  storm,  on  the  23rd  of 
October.  The  French,  however,  broke  down  the  part  of 'the 
bridge  which  was  nearest  to  the  north  bank,  and  thus  rendered 
a  direct  assault  from  the  Tourelles  upon  the  dty  impossible. 
But  the  possession  of  this  post  enabled  the  EngUsh  to  distress 
the  town  greatly  by  a  battery  of  caiuion  which  they  planted 
there,  and  which  commanded  some  of  the  principal  streets. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Hume,  that  this  is  the  first  siege 
in  which  any  important  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
artillery.     And  even  at  Orleans  both  besiegers  and  besieged 
seem  to  have  employed  their  cannons  more  as  instruments 
of  destruction  against  their  enemy's  men.  than  as  engines  of 
demoUtion  against  their  enemy's  walls  and  works.    The  efficacy 
of  cannon  in  breaching  sohd  masonry  was  taught  Europe  by  the 
Turks,  a  few  years  afterwards,  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople.   In  f.ur  French  wars,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  classic 
nations,  famine  was  looked  on  as  the  surest  weapon  to  compel 
the  submission  of  a  well-walled  town ;    and  the  great  object 
of  the  besiegers  was  to  effect  a  complete  circumvallation.    The 
great  ambit  of  the  walls  of  Orleans,  and  the  facilities  which  the 
river  gave  for  obtaining  succour  and  suppUes,  rendered  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  this  process  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Sahsbury,  and  Lord  Suffolk,  who  succeeded 
him  in  command  of  the  English  after  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball, 
carried  on  the  necessary  works  with  great  skill  and  resolution.' 
Six  strongly  fortified  posts,  called  bastilles,  were  formed  at  certain 
intervals  round  the  town;    and  the  purpose  of  the  English 
engineers  was  to  draw  strong  lines  between  them.    During  the 
winter  Uttle  progress  was  made  with  the  entrenchments,  but 
when  the  spring  of  1429  came,  the  English  resumed  their  works 
with  activity ;   the  communications  between  the  dty  and  the 
country  became  more  difficult,  and  the  approach  of  want  began 
already  to  be  felt  in  Orieans. 
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The  besi^ng  force  ^Iso  fared  hardly  for  stores  and  provisions, 
unta  reUeved  by  the  effects  of  a  briUianv  victory  which  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  one  of  the  best  English  generals,  gained  at  Rouvrai, 
near  Orleans,  a  few  days  after  Ash  Wednesday,  1429.  With  only 
sixteen  hundred  fighting  men,  Sir  John  completely  defeated  an 
army  of  French  and  Scots,  four  thousand  strong,  which  had  been 
coUected  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Orleannais  and  harassmg 
the  besiegers.    After  this  encounter,  which  seemed  decisively  to 
confirm  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  battle  over  their  ad- 
versaries, Fastolfe  escorted  large 
supplies  of  stores  and  food  to 
Suffolk's  camp,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  English  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  at   the   prospect  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  dty  before 
them  ;  and  the  consequent  sub- 
jection of   all  France  beneath 
their  arms. 

The  Orleannais  now  in  their 
distress  offered  to  surrender  the 
dty  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who,  though  the 
ally  of  the  English,  was  yet  one 
of   their  native   princes.     The 
Regent    Bedford   refused  these 
terms,  and  the  speedy  submission 
of  the  city  to  the  English  seemed 
inevitable.  The  dauphin  Charles, 
who  was  now  at  Chinon  with  his 
remnant  of  a  court,  despaired 
of  maintahiing  any  longer  the 
struggle  for  his  crown  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  abandoning 
the  country  by  the  more  mas- 
culine spirits  of  his  mistress  and 
his  queen.    Yet  neither  they,  nor 
the  boldest  of  Charles'  captains, 
could  have  shown  him  where  to 

, find  resources  for  prolonging  the 

war  •  and  least  of  aU  could  any  human  skill  have  predicted  the 
quarter  whence  rescue  was  to  come  to  Orleans  and  to  France. 
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In  the  vilkgt  of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  there 
was  a  poor  peasant  of  the  name  of  Jacques  d'Arc,  respected  in  his 
station  of  life,  and  who  had  reared  a  family  in  virtuous  habits 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  strictest  devotion.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  named  by  her  parents  Jeannette,  but  she  was  called  Jeanne 
by  the  French,  which  was  Latinised  into  Johanna,  and  Anglicised 
into  Joan. 

At  the  time  when  Joan  first  attracted  attention,  she  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was  naturally  of  a  susceptible 
disposition,  which  diligent  attention  to  the  legends  of  saints, 
and  tales  of  fairies,  aided  by  the  dreamy  loneliness  of  her  life 
while  tending  her  father's  flocks,  had  made  peculiarly  prone  to 
enthusiastic  fervoiu-.  At  the  same  time  she  was  eminent  for 
piety  and  purity  of  soul,  and  for  her  compassionate  gentleness  to 
the  sick  and  the  distressed. 

From  infancy  to  girlhood,  Joan  had  heard  continually  of  the 
woes  of  the  war,  and  she  had  herself  witnessed  some  of  the 
wretchedness  that  it  had  caused.  A  feeling  of  intense  patriotism 
grew  in  her  with  her  growth.  The  deliveiance  of  France  from 
the  English  was  the  subject  of  her  reveries  by  day  and  her 
dreams  by  night.  Blended  with  these  aspirations  were  recollec- 
tions of  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed,  which  she  had  learned  from  the  legends  of  her  church. 
Her  faith  was  undoubting  ;  her  prayers  were  fervent.  "  She 
feared  no  danger,  for  she  felt  no  sin  "  ;  and  at  length  she  believed 
herself  to  have  received  the  supernatural  inspiration  which  she 
sought. 

According  to  her  own  narrative,  delivered  by  her  to  her 
merciless  inquisitors,  in  the  time  of  her  captivity  and  approaching 
death,  she  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  her  revelations 
commenced.  Her  own  words  describe  them  best.  "At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  a  voice  from  God  came  near  to  her  to  help  her  in  ruling 
herself,  and  that  voice  came  to  her  about  the  hour  of  noon,  in 
summer  time,  while  she  was  in  her  father's  garden.  Afterwards, 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Catherine  appeared  to  her. 
Thay  were  always  in  a  halo  of  glory  ;  she  could  see  that  their 
heads  were  crowned  with  jewels :  and  she  heara  their  voices, 
which  were  sweet  and  mild.  When  she  thought  that  she  discerned 
the  Heavenly  Voices,  she  knelt  down,  and  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground.  Their  presence  gladdened  her  even  to  tears  ;  and  after 
they  departed  she  wept  because  they  had  not  taken  her  with  them 
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back  to  Paradise.  They  always  spoke  soothingly  to  her.  They 
told  her  that  France  would  be  saved,  and  that  she  was  to  save  it." 
Such  were  the  visions  and  the  Voices  that  moved  the  spirit  of 
the  girl  of  thirteen  ;  and  as  she  grew  older  they  became  more 
frequent  and  more  clear. 

At  last  the  tidings  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  reached  Domremy, 
and  she  informed  her  parents  of  her  divine  mission,  and  told 
them  that  she  must  go  to  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt,  who  com- 
manded at  Vaucouleurs,  and  who  was  the  appointed  person  to 
bring  her  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  whom  she  was  to  save. 
Neither  the  anger  nor  the  grief  of  her  parents,  who  said  that  they 
would  rather  see  Iter  drowned  than  exposed  to  the  contamination 
of  the  camp,  could  move  her  from  her  purpose.  One  of  her 
uncles  consented  to  take  her  to  Vaucouleurs,  where  De  Baudri- 
court at  first  thought  her  mad,  and  derided  her ;  but  by 
degrees  was  led  to  beUeve,  if  not  in  her  inspiration,  at  least 
in  her  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  possible  utility  to  the  dauphin's 
cause. 

The  dauphin  at  first  f  aared  the  injury  that  might  be  done  to  his 
cause  if  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  leagued 
himself  with  a  sorceress.  Every  imaginable  test,  therefore, 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  set  Joan's  orthodoxy  and  purity 
beyond  suspicion.  At  last,  Charles  and  his  advisers  felt  safe  in 
accepting  hier  services  as  those  of  a  true  aud  virtuous  Christian 
daughter  of  the  Holy  Church. 

Joan  appeared  at  the  camp  at  Blois,  clad  in  a  new  suit  of 
brilliant  white  armour,  mounted  on  a  stately  Uack  war-horse, 
and  with  a  lance  in  her  right  hand,  which  she  had  learned  to 
wield  with  skill  and  grace.  Her  head  was  unhelmeted ;  so 
that  all  could  behold  her  fair  and  expressive  features,  her  deep-set 
and  earnest  eyes,  and  her  long  black  hair,  which  was  parted  across 
her  forehead,  and  bound  by  a  ribbon  behind  her  back.  She  wore 
at  her  side  a  small  battle-axe,  and  the  consecrated  sword, 
marked  on  the  blade  with  five  crosses,  which  had  at  her  bidding 
been  taken  for  her  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois. 
A  page  carried  her  banner,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  made 
and  embroidered  as  her  Voices  enjoined.  It  was  white  satin, 
strewn  with  fleur-de-lis ;  and  on  it  were  the  words  "  Jhesus 
Maria,"  and  the  representation  of  the  Savioiu:  in  His  glory. 
Joart  afterwards  generally  bore  her  banner  herself  in  battle ; 
she  said  that  though  she  loved  her  sword  much,  she  loved  her 
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banner  more ;  and  she  loved  to  carry  it  because  it  could  not 
kill  anyone. 

Thus  accoutred,  she  came  to  lead  the  troops  of  France,  who 
looked    with    soldierly 
admiration  on  her  well-  "<C5= 
proportioned   and   up- 
right  figure,    the  skill 
with  which  she  managed 
her     war  -  horse,     and 
the    easy    grace    with 
which  she  handled  her 
weapons.    Her  military 
education     had     been 
short,    but     she     had 
availed    herself    of    it 
well.    She  had  also  the 
good  sense  to  interfere 
Uttle    with    the    man- 
oeuvres of  the  troops; 
leaving  those  things  to 
Dunois,     and     others 
whom  she  had  the  dis- 
cernment  to  recognise 
as  the  best  oiBcers  in 
the  camp.    Her  tactics 
in  action  were  simple 
enough.    As  she  herself 
described  it-"  I  used  to  say  to  them.  '  Go  boldly  in  among 
the  tnghsh,    and  then  I  used  to  go  in  boldly  myself."    Such 
as  she  told  her  inquisitors,  was  the  only  speU  she  used  •  and 
It  was  one  of  power.     But  while  interfering  little  with  the 
mihtary  discipline  of  the  troops,  in  all  matters  of  moral  dis- 
ciphne  she  was  inflexibly  strict.    AU  the  abandoned  foUowers 
of  the  camp  were  driven  away.    She  compeUed  both  generals 
and  soldiers  to  attend  regularly  at  confessional.     Her  chaplain 
and  other  pnests  marched  with  the  army  under  her  orders- 
and  at  every  halt,  an  altar  was  set  up  and  the  sacrament 
admuustered.    No  oath  or  foul  language  passed  without  punish- 
ment or  censure.     Even    the   roughest  and  most  hardened 
veterans  obeyed  her. 
Joan  marched  from  Blois  on  the  25th  of  April  with  a  convoy 
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of  provisions  for  Orieans,  accompanied  by  Dunois.  La  Hire,  and 
the  other  chief  captains  of  the  French  ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th  they  approached  the  town.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicler.  Hall:  "The  Englishmen,  perceiving  that  they 
within  could  not  long  continue  for  faute  of  vitaile  and  pouder. 
kept  not  their  watche  so  diligently  as  thei  were  accustomed, 
nor  scoured  now  the  countrey  environed  as  their  before  had 
ordained.  Whiche  negligence  the  citizens  shut  in  perceiving, 
sent  worde  thereof  to  the  French  captaines,  which  with  Pucelle 
in  the  dedde  tyme  of  the  nighte,  and  in  a  great  rayne  and 
thundere.  with  all  their  vitaile  and  artillery  entered  into  the 
dtie." 

When  it  was  day,  the  Maid  rode  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  dty.  dad  in  complete  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse. 
Dunois  was  by  her  side,  and  all  the  bravest  knights  of  her  army 
and  of  the  garrison  followed  in  her  train.  The  whole  population 
thronged  around  her ;  and  men,  women,  and  children  strove 
to  touch  her  garments,  or  her  banner,  or  her  charger. 

When  it  was  known  by  the  English  that  the  Maid  was  in 
Orleans,  their  minds  were  not  less  occupied  about  her  than 
were  the  minds  of  those  in  the  city  ;  but  it  was  in  a  very  differ-int 
spirit.  The  English  bdieved  in  her  supernatural  mission  as 
firmly  as  the  French  did ;  but  they  thought  her  a  sorceress 
who  had  come  to  overthrow  them  by  her  enchantments. 

Thus  far  she  had  prevailed  without  striking  a  blow  ;  but  the 
time  was  now  come  to  test  her  courage  amid  the  horrors  oi  actual 
slaughter.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  escorted 
the  reinforcements  into  the  dty,  while  she  was  resting  fatigued 
at  home.  Dunois  had  seized  an  advantageous  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  English  bastille  of  St.  Loup :  and  a  fierce  assault 
of  the  Orleannais  had  been  made  on  it,  which  the  English 
garrison  of  the  fort  stubbornly  resisted.  Joan  was  rous  J  by  a 
sound  which  she  believed  to  be  that  of  her  Heavenly  Voices ; 
she  called  for  her  arms  and  horse,  and  quickl  xjuipping  herself, 
she  mounted  to  ride  off  to  where  the  fight  was  raging.  She  rode 
out  of  the  gate  and  met  the  tide  of  her  countrymen,  who  had 
been  repulsed  from  the  English  fort,  and  were  flying  back  to 
Orleans  in  confusion.  At  the  sight  of  her  they  rallied,  and  re- 
newed the  assault.  Joan  rode  forward  at  their  head,  waving  her 
banner,  and  cheering  them  on.  The  English  quailed  at  what 
they  bdieved  to  be  the  charge  of  hell ;  St.  Loup  was  stormed. 
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and  its  defenders  put  to  the  sword,  except  some  few.  whom  Joan 
succeeded  in  saving. 

The  next  day  was  Ascension  day,  and  it  was  passed  by  Joan 
in  prayer.  But  on  the  following  morrow  it  was  resolved  by  the 
chiefs  of  tU  garrison  to  attack  the  English  forts  on  the  south  of 
the  nver.  For  this  purpose  they  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and 
aftt;r  some  severe  fighting,  in  which  the  Maid  was  wounded 
m  the  heel,  both  the  English  bastilles  of  the  Augustins  and  St. 
Jean  de  Blanc  were  captured.  Thi  ToureUes  were  now  the  only 
post  which  the  besiegers  held  on  the  south  of  the  river.  But  that 
post  was  formidably  strong,  and  by  its  command  of  the  bridge, 
it  was  the  key  to  the  deliverance  of  Orleans.  It  was  known  that 
a  fresh  English  army  was  approaching  under  Fastolfe  to  rein- 
force the  besiegers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  assail  the  ToureUes 
at  once,  while  the  enthusiasm  which  the  presence  and  the  heroic 
valour  of  the  Maid  had  created  was  at  its  height.  The  rampart  of 
the  tete-du-pont,  or  landward  bulwark,  of  the  ToureUes  was  steep 
and  hijjh  ;  and  Sir  John  Gladsdale  occupied  this  aU-important 
fort  with  five  hundred  archers  and  men-at-arms,  who  were  the 
very  flower  of  the  English  army. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  some  thousands  of 
the  best  French  troops  in  Orleans  heard  mass,  and  attendee?  th#j 
confes«'onal  by  Joan's  orders ;  and  then  crossing  the  river  in 
boats  on  the  preceding  day,  they  assailed  the  bulwark  of  the 
Tou-  ^«,  "  with  light  hearts  and  heavy  hands."  But  Gladsdale's 
mei  encouraged  by  their  bold  and  skilhil  leader,  made  a  resolute 
and  able  defence.  The  Maid  planted  her  banner  on  the  edge 
of  the  fosse,  and  then  springing  down  into  the  ditch,  she  placed 
the  first  ladder  against  the  waU,  and  began  to  mount.  An 
English  archer  sent  an  aiTow  at  her.  which  pierced  her  corselet 
and  wounded  her  severely  between  the  neck  and  shoulder 
She  feU  bleeding  from  the  ladder ;  and  the  Enghsh  were  leaping 
down  from  the  waU  to  capture  her,  but  her  followers  bore  her 
off.  She  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  laid  upon  the  grass  ■  her 
armour  was  taken  off,  and  the  anguish  of  her  wound  and  the 
sight  of  her  blood  made  her  at  first  tremble  and  weep.  But  her 
confidence  in  her  celestial  mission  soon  returned :  her  patron 
saints  seemed  to  stand  before  her  and  reassure  her.  She  sat  up 
and  drew  the  arrow  out  with  her  own  hands,  had  the  wound 
dr«ssed  with  a  little  oil.  and  then  bidding  her  confessor  come 
to  her,  she  betook  herself  to  prayer. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  Englah  in  the  bulwark  of  the  Tourellea 
had  repulsed  the  oft-renewed  efforts  of  the  French  to  scale  the 
waU.    Dnnoia.  who  omunanded  the  aisailants.  was  at  last  di^ 
couraged.  and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.    Joan 
sent  for  him  and  the  other  generals,  and  implored  them  not  to 
despair.    "  By  my  God."  she  said  to  them.  "  you  shaU  soon 
enter  in  there.    Do  not  doubt  it.    When  you  see  my  banner 
wave  again  up  to  the  wall,  to  your  arms  again !  the  fort  is 
yours.    For  the  present  rest  a  litUe.  and  take  some  food  and 
drink."    "  They  did  so."  says  the  old  chronicler  of  t'l-  s\o,^. 
"  for  they  obeyed  lier  marvellously."    The  faintnes   c  u -cd  by 
her  wound  had  now  passed  off.  and  she  headed  the  French  m 
another  rush  against  the  bulwark.     The  English,  who  had 
thought  her  slain,  were  alarmed  at  her  reappearance ;    while 
the  French  pressed  furiously  and  fanatically  forward.   A  Biscayan 
soldier  was  carrying  Jban's  banns  .   She  had  told  the  troops  that 
directly  the  banner  touched  liie  wall  they  should  enter.    The 
Biscayan  waved  the  bar-  -    forward  from  the  edge  of  the  fosse, 
and  touched  the  wa)'  v  ith  it ;    and  then  all  the  French  host 
swarmed  madly  up  lUe  ladders  that  now  were  raised  in  all 
directions  against  the  English  fort.    At  this  crisis,  the  efforts  of 
the  English  garrison  were  distracted  by  an  attack  from  another 
quarter.    The  French  troops  who  had  been  left  in  Orleans  had 
placed  some  planks  over  the  broken  part  of  the  bndge.  and 
advanced  across  them  to  the  assault  of  the  Tourelles  on  the 
northern  side.    Gladsdale  resolved  to  withdraw  his  men  from 
the  landward  bulwark,  and  concentrate  his  whole  force  in  the 
ToureUes  themselves.    He  was  passing  for  this  purixjse  acros. 
the  drawbridge  that  connected  the  ToureUes  and  the  tete-du-pont. 
when  Joan,  who  by  this  time  had  scaled  the  wall  of  the  bulwark, 
called  out  to  him.  "  Surrender,  surrender  to  the  King  of  Heaven 
Ah   Gladdas,  you  have  foully  wronged  me  with  your  words. 
but  I  have  great  pity  on  your  soul  and  the  souls  of  your  men. 
The  Englishman,  disdainful  of  her  summons,  was  striding  on 
across  the  drawbridge,  when  a  cannon-shot  from  the  town 
carried  it  away,  and  Gladsdale  perished  in  the  water  that  ran 
beneath.    After  his  faU.  the  remnant  of  the  English  abandoned 
all  further  resistance.    Three  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners. 

The  broken  arch  was  speedUy  repaired  by  the  exultmg  Or- 
kannais;    and  Joan  mad©  her  triumphal  re-entry  mto  the 
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city  by  th«  bridge  that  had  so  long  been  doMd.  Every  church 
in  Orleans  rang  out  its  gratulating  peal ;  and  througliout  the 
night  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  echoed,  and  the  bonfires  Mated  up 
from  the  city.  On  the  foUowing  morning,  the  Orleannais,  from 
their  walls,  saw  the  great  forts  called  "  London  "  and  "  St. 
Lawrence  "  in  flames ;  and  witnessed  their  invaders  busy  in 
destroying  the  stores  and  munitions  which  had  been  itlied  on  for 
the  destruction  of  Orleans.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  Englisli 
army  retired. 

Within  three  months  from  the  time  of  her  first  interview  with 
the  dauphin,  Joan  had  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  h*r  promise, 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Within  three  months  more 
she  fulfilled  the  second  part  also  ;  and  she  stood  with  her  banner 
m  her  hand  by  the  high  altar  at  Rhcims,  while  he  was  anointed 
and  crowned  as  King  Charles  VII  of  France.  In  the  interval 
she  had  taken  Jargeau,  Troyes,  and  other  strong  places ;  and 
she  had  defeated  an  English  army  in  a  fair  field  at  Patay.  The 
enthusiasm  of  her  countrymen  knew  no  bounds;  but  the 
importance  of  her  services,  and  especially  of  her  primary  aclueve- 
ment  at  Orleans,  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  her  enemies. 

When  Charles  had  been  anointed  King  of  France,  Joan  believed 
that  her  mission  was  accomplished.  And  in  truth  the  deliverance 
of  France  from  the  Laglish,  though  not  completed  for  many 
years  afterwards,  was  then  ensured. 

She  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally  from  Compidgne,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  was  imprisoned  first  at  Arras,  and  then  at 
Crotoy,  on  the  Flemish  coast,  until  November,  when  for  a  large 
payment  she  was  given  up  to  the  English.  She  was  tried  before 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1431,  was  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  at 
Rouen. 


BtAss  Statu*  of  Richard  Bbauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  1454. 

(From  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.) 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  A.D.  1429-1588 

FROM  JOAN  OF  ARCS  VICTORY  AT  ORLEANS  TO  THE  DEFEAT 
OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 

A.D.  145a.  Final  expaUion  of  the  English  from  France. 

1453.  Constantinople  taken,  and  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East  destroyed  by 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  Mahomet  II. 

1455.  Commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  between  the  housea  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

1479.  Union  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

1493.  Capture  of  Grenada  by  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  and  end  of  the  Moorish 
d  iminion  in  Spain. 

149X  Columbus  discovers  the  New  World. 

1494.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invades  lUly. 

1497.  Expedition  of  Vascoi  Ji  Gama  to  the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

1503.  Naples  conquered  from  the  French  by  the  great  Spanirfi  general,  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova. 

1508.  League  of  Cambray,  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France, 
against  Venice. 

1509.  Albuquerque  establishes  the  empire  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies, 

1516.  Death  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain ;  he  is  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

1517.  DUpute  between  Luther  and  Tetxel  respecting  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

1519.  Charles  V  is  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1530.  Cortex  conquers  Mexico. 

1525.  Francis  I  of  France  defeated  and  Uken  prisoner  by  the  imperial  army 
at  Pavia. 

1529.  League  of  Smalcald  formed  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 
1533.  Henry  VIII  renounces  the  Papal  supremacy. 
1533.  Pizarro  conquers  Peru. 

1556.  Abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Philip  II  becomes  King  of 
Spain,  and  Ferdinand  I  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1557.  Elizabeth  becomes  Queen  of  England. 

1557.  The  Spaniards  defeat  the  French  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin. 

1571.  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  uded  by  the 
Venetian  and  the  Papal  squadrons,  defeaU  the  Turks  at  Lepanta 

1572.  Massacre  of  the  ProtestanU  in  France  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day. 

1579.  The  Netherlands  revolt  against  Spain. 

1580.  Philip  II  conquers  Portugal 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES 

A-D.   X455-I471 

Red     It  is  a  curious  fact  often  iUustrated  in  history  that 

^    wrong  conditions  of  government  may  be  allowed  to 

Wwt    *^"*"f  .^°i;  ^  ^o°g  time  if  those  who  profit  by  them 

B^«5-rn^.  their  borrowed  honours  with  grace  and  d^gnit™ 

Ra^«5-^d  touch  the  popular  imagination  with  successfXile 

or  bnlhant  feats  of  arms.  Abstract  v.l  its  of  succession 

do  not  mterest  the  many,  the  advantages  o'f   vi^  ^dToS 

government  appeal  to  all.  ^ 

The  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.  though 
fruitful  enough  in  blood  and  suffering  at 
the  time,  almost  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance through  the  briUiant  successes  of 
his  son  Henry  V,  and  had  his  successor, 
Henry  VI,  been  a  strong,  wise,  and  briUiant 
tang,  the  line  of  Lancaster  might  have 
remained  much  longer  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  throne.  Unhappily  for 
the  fortunes  of  his  house,  these  conditions 
were  not  fulfiUed,  and  there  came  a  time 

h  Fyndern,,  ;;ii?^  J^e  craftmess.  and  worse,  of  the  Queen 
thP  Hn«  «f  •'  '^*^g*^«t,  reminded  men  of  the  kink  in 

SlXi  1^"^'°"'  \  ^^^  ^^'^  S*^«  '^'"^  *  Whole  oi 
escape  irom  his  mcompetent  rule. 

The  usurping  family  had  comm'itted  the  fundamental  mistake 

SaJchf^  i  "'  'P^!!«  '*^  "^^«-  the  Mortimers-?he  S  0I 
SLVSlTv  ^t  ^"'^  "'  *^^  *™«  «"«  «f  successiorand 
S^  fnn    L  J"''"'  "^"^  "°^  *he  representative  of  that  line 
Then  followed  the  struggles  between  the  two  houses  of  vTrk 
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and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  which 
were  known  in  history  as''the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Without 
attempting  to  follow  the  circumstances  which  connected  the 
events,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  principal  battles. 

Jhe  For  *  ^o"g  t'""®  *^®  ^^^^  °*  Marche  had  shown  no 
Battle  disposition  to  claim  their  rights,  and,  doubtless,  their 
of  Si  Al-  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  established  order  of  things 
bans,  made  for  peace  and  safety,  but  the  time  came  when  it 
A.  D.  1456.  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
queen  was  working  for  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
that  the  Yorkists  must  assume  the  defensive,  or  be  content  to 

go  under. 

The  spirit  of  the  opposite  factions  ran  very  high,  says  Howitt. 
the  party  of  Somerset  accusing  that  of  York  of  treasonable 
designs,  and  that  of  Yc^k  declaring  that  the  court  was  plotting 
to  destroy  the  duke  as  they  had  destroyed  Gloucester.    York 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  and  under  plea  of 
securing  himself  against  Somerset,  proceeded  to  raise  forces, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  by  proclamation  the  most  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  offering  to  swear  fealty  on  the  sacrament 
before  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  king,  in  answer,  led  his  forces  against  him.    York,  seeking 
to  outmanoeuvre  him,  took  another  road,  and  endeavoured  to 
reach  London  before  him.    En  route  he  received  notice  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  would  be  closed  against  him,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  Dartford.    The  king  followed,  and  encamped  at  Black- 
heath,  from  whence  he  sent  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Winchester 
to  demand  of  York  why  he  was  in  arms  against  him.    York 
replied  that  he  had  no  disloyal  designs,  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  arm  to  protect  himself  from  enemies  who  sought  his 
ruin.    The  king  gave  him  assurances  of  safety,  which  included 
the  deposition  of  Somerset,  and  his  own  appointment  to  a  new 
council  which  should  be  sunmioned.    On  this,  York  expressed 
himself  entirely  satisfied,  disbanded  his  army,  and  came  bare- 
headed to  the  king's  tent.    Later,  he  swore  fealty  to  the  king  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Henry  and  his  chief  i.obiUty  being  present. 
After  this  he  retired  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore.    The  rivalry 
between  York  and  Somerset  still  continued  to  embroil  parties 
in  strife.    The  recall  of  York  to  the  council  was  immediately 
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The  dr?^""""  ^^^  '"^^^  ^«^«>^«  *<=«on  must  be  taken 
The  kmg  had  become  imbecile,  and  incapable  of  govrniS* 
and  the  queen  was  not  tn  Vu.  ♦,^.»*-j       t''^"^^  "^  government, 

"tuck  With  advantage.    Crossing  ^Xi^L^t'.^^X* 
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city,  and  stealthily  pursuing  his  a-urse  he  surprised  the  royal 
forces  where  the  enemy  was  least  cxjjected.  At  the  same  moment 
York  redoubled  his  attack  on  th?  barriers,  which  were  defended 
by  Lord  Chfford.  Between  the  cries.  "A  York!  A  York!" 
and  "  A  Wanvick !  A  Warwick !  "  confusion  arose,  and  panic 
ensued,  the  king's  forces  gave  way  and  fled  the  city  in  utter 
rout.  The  slaughter  among  the  leaders  of  the  royal  army  was 
very  great.  The  hated  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  Lord  Clifford  were  slain  ;  the  king  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  neck,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Dudley 
in  the  face,  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford  in  the  arm.  AU  these  were 
arrow  wounds ;  the  archers  had  once  more  proved  themselves 
victors  in  the  fray.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  numbers  slain, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  casualties  among  the  leaders  determined 
the  fray.  The  wounded,  no  doubt,  were  much  more  numerous, 
but  according  to  one  authority  six  score,  and  another  forty-eight 
only  were  buried  in  the  town. 

The  king  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  and  was  there 
visited  by  York,  who  renewed  his  protestations  of  loyalty,  and 
congratulated  Henry  on  the  fall  of  the  traitor,  Somerset.  The 
king  acquitted  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  of  aU  evil  intention, 
pronounced  them  all  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and  granted  them 
a  full  pardon. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  king  relapsed  mto 
the  incapable  condition  which  gave  the  queen  such  scope  for  the 
furtherance  of  her  designs.  York  was  named  Protector,  but  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  professing  inefficiency  for  the  office. 
Under  pressure,  and  on  conditions,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
but  in  a  few  months  the  arrangement  terminated,  on  the 
apparent  restoration  of  the  king  to  health.  Two  years  passed 
in  outward  peace,  but  with  bitter  party  spirit  stirring  up  strife 
at  court.  Those  who  had  lost  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Albans 
were  incessant  in  their  demands  for  redress  against  the  Yorkists 
and  all  the  great  houses  lived  in  a  state  of  armed  readiness 
for  inevitable  conflict.  The  king  called  a  council  at  Coventry 
in  1457,  and  patched  matters  up  for  a  time,  and  in  1458  he 
prevailed  on  the  leaders  to  meet  him  in  London.  On  January 
26th  the  leaders  of  the  two  houses  appeared  in  the  Metropolis, 
the  Duke  of  York  with  one  hundred  and  forty  horse,  the  new 
Duke  of  Somerset  with  two  hundred,  and  Salisbury  with  four 
hundred,  besides  four  score  knights  and  squiies.     York  and 
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ISi^fivrthoT'n'^"?  ?".*°  *^*  "^'y'  "^^^'^  the  lord  mayor 
and  five  thousand  armed  citizens  undertook  to  maintain  peace 
Tlie  Lancastn^  lords  were  located  in  the  suburbs.    ThTvoS 
met  daily  at  Blackfriars.  and  the  Lancastrians  at  WhilefSs 
and  after  frequent  communication  the  results  of  theTr  ^4-' 
hons  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  waited  them  at  BerkhamS 
«»d  as  umpire  awarded  compensation  to  the  sufferers  S.  the 
St.  Albaii's  battle  under  which  award  the  Dowager  CountL  of 
Wj^t  received  five  thousand  marks  from  the  Duke  ^^rk 

tTe^lTw  "^^^r^"^  ^'"^  ^"«°^^  *  thousand  marks  from 
!  L  A  '^^^'^^-  On  the  25th  of  March  the  king  came  to 
town,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  J»aul's  CaSal 

i^^w^T"'"'*^  '^  *'^  ^"^^  ''  Y-^'  and  the  loris  oft^h 
party  walking  arm  m  arm  in  token  of  perfect  amity.  But  there 
was  no  redity  in  the  peace.    The  weak  and  amiaWe  Wng  w^ 

Sttl?»ii       ^^'i'°^°"^  ^''■^^"S:  that  the  disturbance  had 
affected  all  ranks  of  men.  and  permeated  aU  classes  of  societv 
One  party  asserted  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  an^uredS' 

^X  "I'^i^^  '''"'**^  "^^*  ^y  ^  "^-P-g  fairly  andTow 
sought  to  be  d^troyed  by  them.  The  other  contended  thaT 
though  Henry  IV  had  deposed  Richard  II.  he  had  Sen  the 
e^L  t  ""^^^^'.^'i  his  son  had  made  the  name  of  Engird 
wrSTlJlf  r'*  !^^  ''^*y  y^^  °*  P°^^i°"  of  the  crown 
^Vnri^t  /"*"*"*  7"^*"*  ^^'^  '^  ™t«"t>°°-  That  the  Duke 
of  York  had  over  and  over  again  sworn  fealty  to  Henry  VI 
wluch  was  m  itself  a  renmiciation  of  his  ctoto  the  throne.' 
and  that  m  nowseeking  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown  he  proved 
nunself  a  penured  and  worthless  man. 

H.iLT^*  '*T  '"  *^  '*'^Se.  eventful  history  the  duke 
detennined  m  his  own  mind  to  seize  the  throne  is  not  clear 
It  seems  reasonable  enough  that  in  the  first  instance  his  aim  was 
L  Z?  n     ,!^"f  .^'"^'  ^"*  ''  "PP^^  «^"^y  ^^asonable  thS 

Z^l^  ^"  "'"'*  ^"^"  *=°™^  *°  '^'  ^°"<^l"^io«  that 
m^e  y  defensive  measures  were  insufficient.  The  unrelenting 
hostdity  and  the  unfailing  craftiness  of  the  queen  must  at  S 
h^convjnced  him  that  it  was  a  question  eitler  of  Sg  o  " 
bmg  kdled  and  as  neither  party  trusted  the  other,  both  prepared 
for  the  mevitable  conflict.  H*cp«u:ea 
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At  During  the  winter  of  1458  and  the  sjMing  and 
Blora  summer  whkh  followed,  Warwick  gathered  round  him 
HMih.  at  Calais  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  Normandy 
A.D,  1469.  and  Garonne,  and  the  friends  of  the  king  were  invited 
by  letters  under  the  privy  seal  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Leicester. 
It  was,  however,  September  before  hostihties  broke  out,  and 
then,  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  Salisbury  marched  from  his 
castle  of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  to  form  a  junction  with  York 
on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Lord  Audley,  with  an  enormously 
superior  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  sought  to  intercept  his 
progress  at  Blore  Heath,  in  Staffordshire,  but  the  veteran 
Salisbury  was  too  subtle  an  antagonist  for  him,  and  proved 

the  experience  of  so  many  a 
battlefield  thatwit  and  strategy 
put  force  and  numbers  at  a 
discount,  and  the  battle  is  not 
always  to  the  strong.  A  pre- 
tended retreat  lured  the  unsus- 
pecting Audley  down  a  deep 
glen  and  across  a  torrent,  only 
to  fall  upon  the  troops  while 
passing  the  difficult  ground,  and 
when  the  force  was  divided, 
causing  confusion,  panic,  and 
disaster.  The  slaughter  was 
very  great.  In  the  end  Lord 
Audley  and  two  thousand  of 
his  men  lay  dead  upon  the 
field,  and  Lord  Dudley,  and 
many  knights  and  esquires, 
were  taken  captive.  Salisbury 
pursued  his  way  unmolested 
to  Ludlow,  where  York  lay, 
anc   where  they  were  joined 

I.  Halberd  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  in   a   few  days  by  Warwick, 
2.  Halberd  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vni.  with      large     reinforcements 

?i«rr  vni!'  ^iSr'swoliTLl  of  veterans  under  Sir  John 
dagger  of  James  VI  of  ScotUnd.  7.  Bloimt  and  Su:  Andrew 
PolMxe  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Trollop. 

The    king's   party,  which  numbered  sixty  thousand  men. 
advanced  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  at  Ludlow,  and 
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th«i  opened  up  ineffective  negotiations  to  preserve  the  peace, 
after  which  it  was  determined  to  try  issues  on  the  nth  The 
roy^sts  foundthe  camp  posted  with  consummate  military  skiU. 
IiX.l!^^^  ^  several  batteries  of  cannon,  which  played 
effectively  on  the  royal  ranks  as  they  attempted  to  advance 
This  gave  them  pause,  and  led  them  to  defer  the  engagement 
until  the  followmg  day.  At  this  junct,u-e  Sir  Andrew  tXd 
who  was  a  staunch  royalist,  appears  to  have  discovered  the 

tZl  >f '^LT"  ^^n  fP"^'  ^^  ^*^"e  <*°"«  ^'  led  the  forces 
tll^L  ?f  .vT^^*^'  ^y  "'«*^*'  ^^  J°'"«d  the  standard  of 
the  king.    On  this  the  remainder  of  the  duke's  army  dispersed. 

and  the  war  was  for  the  moment  at  an  end.   - 

^  Ja  *?*  f^^^  ^^  *^*  ^°'^^  ^«^«  ^ain  in  the 
of^tt.hv  r  ^^J?"!  Warwick  landed  in  Kent,  a^mpanied 
ofJto»tt.by  Coppmi.  the  Pope's  legate,  who  had  come  on  a 
T^mo  S^'°\*°  Henry,  but  who  had  been  won  over  by 
A.D.  1460.  Warwick.  He  was  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  and  by  Lord  Cobham  with  four  hundred  men.  Thty 
reached  London  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  induced  five  bishops  to 
pr^eed  with  them  to  interview  the  king  at  Coventry  ^ 
^.innT****''^'^  *°  Northampton,  where  he  entrenched  him- 
self m  a  strong  camp.    On  arriving  before  it  Warwick  made  three 

the  Pope  s  legate  excommunicated  the  royal  party  and  set  ud  the 

Se^rnV'^^^'^'^'^P-  F-thi^heVaftei^a^Ss 
recalled  by  the  Pope,  imprisoned,  and  degraded,  but  for  the  time 
t  naturaUy  had  its  effect.  Warwick  then  gave  the  king  notk^ 
that  as  he  would  not  listen  to  any  overtures  he  must  prep^fS 
battle  at  two  m  the  afternoon  on  the  loth  of  July.  14^  ^ 

The  royal  party  made  sure  of  victory,  but  the  unforeseen,  which 
»  often  happens,  occurred  for  their  discomfort ;  Lord  Grey  of 
Ruthyn.  to  then-  entire  confusion,  at  the  last  moment  went  over 
with  hK  forces  to  the  enemy,  and  so  spoiled  the  king's  cauTS 

Wai^^TrJ"";? ''.'  ^P°"''  *'^*  °*  *^«  Yorkists'at  SX" 
Warwick  oroered  his  forc^  to  spare  the  common  soldiers,  and 
Arect  then-  attack  upon  the  leaders,  and  Grey  of  Ruthy^  ted 

^I'^oV''  ^7.  '^'^  °'  "^"^'^  camp.'^withdi^roS 
S!.w  u  *  ^^i  *°'*^-  ^™°"e  the  slain  were  the  Duke  of 
^^ham.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lor^s  Beaumont  and 
Egremont.  and  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen.    Henry 
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once  more  feU  into  the  hands  of  his  rebeUious  subjects,  and  was 
again  treated  with  every  respect.  »  ,    ^ 

On  their  return  to  London  the  Duke  of  York  openly  cH^n^ 
the  throne,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  the  Lords  agreed 
that  his  claim  should  be  admitted,  but  that  it  should  not  take 
effect  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry.  Had  Henry  been  childleM. 
or  indeed,  had  he  been  wifeless,  this  might  have  settled  the 
matter,  but  whUe  Margaret  Uved  there  was,  and  could  be.  no 
peace  for  York. 

fha         Margaret  of  Anjou  never  for  a  moment  conceded  thh 

Bitttle    repudiation  of  the  rights  of  her  son.    She  upbraided 

olWak»>  Henry  for  his  unnatural  conduct,  and  quitting  her 

Md.  retreat  in  Scotland  appealed  to  her  friends  in  the  north 
A.D.i4«o.to  take  the  ^d  against  the  traitor  York.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  Lords  Dacre,  Clifford,  and  NeviUe  were 
soon  in  arms.  They  assembled  at  York,  and  Margaret,  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  by  the  disinhenting  of  her  son, 
put  forth  all  her  powers  to  attach  adherents  to  her  standard. 
In  the  result  she  gathered  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

York  and  Salisbury  set  out  in  all  haste  from  London  to  oppose 
this  growing  force.  They  were  apparently  unaware  of  the 
re->tm»s  of  the  queen's  army,  for  they  dared  the  bold  empnse 
with  but  five  thousand  men.  They  received  a  rude  admomtory 
attack  at  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  December  the  2ist, 
but  stm  advancing.  York  threw  himself,  before  Christmas,  mto 
the  casUe  of  Sandal.  Here  it  was  evidently  his  pohcy  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Marche,  who  was  collecting 
forces  in  Wales,  but  whether  straitened  for  provisions,  or  goaded 
by  the  taunt  of  the  queen  that  "  it  did  not  become  the  future 
King  of  England  to  coop  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  certain  it  is  that  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  warmngs  of 
Satebury  and  Sir  David  Hill,  he  issued  into  the  open  country, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  queen's  forces  near  Wakefield. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  commanded  the  aneen  s  army.  He  lea 
the  main  body  himself,  and  gave  the  command  of  one  wing  to  the 
Earl  of  WUtshire,  and  the  other  to  Lord  Clifford,  ordeimg  them 
to  keep  concealed  until  the  action  had  commenced,  and  then  to 
dose  in  upon  York.   This  was  done  with  such  success  that  York. 

who  feU  with  gnat  fury  on  Somerset,  found  himself  instant^ 

surrounded.   Two  thousand  of  his  men  were  speedily  slam,  and 
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the  remainder  compelled  to  surrender.  York  himself,  with  most 
of  his  conunanders,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  veteran 
Salisbury  was  taken,  conveyed  with  several  knights  and  gentle- 
men to  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  and  there  beheaded. 

When  the  body  of  York  was  found  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
carried  to  Queen  Margaret,  who  ordered  it  to  be  crowned  with  a 
paper  crown  and  set  upon  the  walls  of  York.  Lord  Clifford 
brought  the  head  to  the  queen  stuck  upon  a  spear,  and  not 
satisfied  with  this  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  slain  at 
St,  Albans,  murdered  York's  son,  Rutland,  with  exceptional 
barbarity.  Rutland  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  handsome 
and  amiable,  and  was  met  by  Clifford  as  h»  was  attempting  to 
escape  across  the  bridge  of  Wakefield,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Rober  Aspall,  his  tutor.  The  poor  boy,  seeing  Clifford,  fell 
on  his  knees  and  entreated  mercy.  The  savage  demanded  who 
he  was,  and  Aspall.  thinking  to  save  him  by  the  avowal,  said  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  York.  Then  swore  Clifford.  "  As  thy 
father  slew  mine,  so  will  I  slay  thee  and  all  thy  kin,"  and  plung- 
ing a  dagger  to  his  heart  bade  his  tutor  go  and  tell  the  boy's 
mother  what  he  had  done. 

At  8t       Margaret  pursued  her  march  to  London,  and  on 

Albtni.  reaching  St.  Albans  came  in  contact  with  the  forces  of 

Seoond  Wanvick,  who  had  posted  himself  on  the  low  hills 

■•ttte.  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.      The  royalists  pene- 

A.D.  14«1.  trated  to  tne  town  cross,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  strong 

body  of  archers.     Making  their  way  by  another  street,  they 

pitched  the  battle  on  the  heath  lying  between  St.  Albans  and 

Bamet.    The  Yorkists  were  outnumbered,  but  the  men  of  Kent 

maintained  the  battle  until  night,  and  enabled  the  army  to 

retreat  and  disperse.   This  battle,  foi^ght  on  the  17th  of  February, 

1461,  cost  the  royal  army  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  men.  After 

the  bs  ^«i  the  royal  family  met  in  the  king's  tent,  to  the  great 

satisfe      n  of  the  king.     Edward,  called  "the  late  Earl  of 

Marche,    was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  rewards  were  offered 

for  his  apprehension. 

Margaret,  who  had  made  large  promises  of  loot  and  plunder 
to  induce  her  northern  followers  to  come  south,  now  found 
the  redempi  ion  of  promises  less  easy  than  the  making  of  them 
liad  been,  fhe  borderers  got  out  of  hand,  piundereu  the  town, 
and  stripped  the  abbey  of  all  its  valuaUes.  and  so  ravaged  the 
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neighbourhood  that  they  spread  alarm  near  and  far.  Jh^  •>*»* 
^  .otacensed  that  he  threw  over  the  royal  cause  the  atwens 
of  L^idT^were  so  alarmed  that  they  closed  the  gate,  and 
declared  for  the  house  of  York. 


Al 


MeanwhUe  Edward,  Earl  of  Marche,  was  hastemng 
rforward  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  younger 
OMM.    brother,  and  to  press  his  own  <^laims*o  the  throne. 
A,IX  M6i.  The  inhumanity  of  the  queen  and  Chfford  at  Wake- 
field  had  exasperated  the  people,  and  many  jomed  h»  standwd 
breathing  veij^ce.    A  party  of  royalists  und«r  the  kmg  s 
SS^ZLH^  Tudor.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  hara^ed  h« 
march.  M»d  led  him  to  turn  aside  to  Mortmier  Cross  near  Here- 
ford.    Here  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  with  great  loss  to  the  royal 
forces,  nearly  four  thouawd  of  whom  perish^  m  the  encounter 
ji^;  Tudor  escaped,  but  his  father.  Owen  Tudor,  the  anc«tor 
if  t^  Tudor  Une  of  sovereigns,  was  taken  P^f  "J^^.^J"^ 
Throgmorton  and  seven  other  captains  was  beheaded  at  Here- 
ford in  retaliation  for  the  excesses  of  Wakefield. 

Edward  met  with  no  further  obstacles  m  his  march  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  deUverer,  the  royal  cause  having 
STproved  impossible  by  the  malice  of  the  qua^n  and  the 
excess^  of  her  soSery.    The  gates  were  joyfully  thrown  open 
and  the  entrance  of  the  young  adventurer  was  a  tnumph     He 
was  still  but  in  his  nineteenth  year,  of  ^J^^^^^y  ^T^^^ 
oerson  of  gay  and  affable  disposition,  and  reputed  to  be  high^ 
S^mp^S     The  fate  of  hiTfether  and  broth«r  had  mv^ted 
S^S^  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  and  his  high  ambition 
^ther  with  the  ^pular  estimate  of  his  nat^. «>**»•  ^^^ 
toTched  him  with  the  glamour  of  romance,  dl  of  whicj  tended 
to  inspire  his  foUowing  and  make  his  way  straight     A  councd 
convoked  by  the  Yorkists  on  the  3rd  of  March.  1461.  dedaxed 
St  H^  had  forfeited  the  crown  by  breaking  the  oath  which 
«^e  t^v^on  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  joining  m 
S^  ^  him.  whereby  he  lost  his  Ufe  ;  and  on  the  foUowing 
Z^Edw^  rode  in  procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he 
Zmted  the  throne  and  addressed  the  people  m  a  sp^ch  which 
^  received  with  enthusiasm,  after  which  he  Proceeded  to   he 
lS>S^'here  he  was  duly  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  m  the 
^^iLi  under  the  style  and  title  of  King  Edward  IV. 


III'!'! 
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At         Three  days  after  his  reception  in  London  Edward 

iRry-  dispatched  Warwick  northward  in  pursuit  of  the  queen. 

Mdgt.  and  live  days  later,  on  the  t2th  of  March,  he  followed. 

A.D.  14«1.  On  joining  Warwick  their  united  forces  numbered  some 

forty  thousand  men,  the  army  of  the  queen  assembled  .it  York 

numbered  sixty  thousand. 

The  war  was  now  generally  known  as  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
a  name  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  in  a  dispute  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  when  Warwick 


A  Chakok  or  Lanciis  ok  Mbn-at-akms. 

and  Somerset,  at  an  early  stage  of  r  vahy,  in  order  to  test  the 
suffrages  of  their  supporters,  plucked  respectively  a  red  rose 
and  a  white,  and  called  upon  their  followers  to  do  the  same. 
Hence  the  red  rose  became  the  emblem  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  white  the  oriflamme  of  York,  These  badges  of  the  two 
parties  were,  however,  in  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
Edward,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  the  king,  wore  the  red 
rose,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  the  white.  In  this  the  final 
conflict  between  the  two  houses  every  man  was  decorated  with 
a  rosette  of  the  one  colour  or  the  other,  whether  made  of  silk  or 
paper. 
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The  vwiguard  of  the  two  armiee  met  at  Ferrybridge,  the  pas- 
sure  of  the  river  Ayre.    The  Duke  of  Somerset  led  the  royal 
army,  while  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  diacreetly  remained  at 
York.    Lord  Clifford  led  the  vanguard,  and  was  faced  by  l^rd 
Fitzwalter  on  behalf  of  the  YorkUts.    The  battle  at  the  bridge 
was  fast  and  furious,  and  in  the  struggle  Lord  Fitzwalter  was 
killed  and  Lord  Falconbridge  was  appointed  to  replace  hm.. 
Falconbridge.  instead  of  taking  up  the  old  position,  left  the 
troops  there  to  engage  Lord  CUfford  in  front.  CTossed  the  Ayre 
somfmiles  above  Ferrybridge,  and  took  Clifford  s  forces  in  the 
rear,  utterly  itmting  them,  and  revenging  the  death  of  Fitzwalter 
in  that  of  CUfford  liimself.    This  done  the  Yorkists  poured  over 
the  bridge,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  advanced  towards 
Towton     Meantime  Warwick,  excited  by  the  temporary  repulse 
at  the  bridge  under  Fibwalter,  had  theatrically  called  for  his 
horse  stabbed  him  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  kiMUig  the 
hUt  of  his  bloody  sword,  swore  that  he  would  fight  on  foot  and 
share  every  fatigue  and  disadvantage  of  the  common  soldiers. 
He  then  told  them  that  every  man  who  was  not  resolved  to  take 
a  signal  vengeance,  and  to  act  his  part  Uke  a  man  m  the  battle 
atwut  to  be  fought,  was  at  full  Uberty  to  retire,  but  vowing  the 
severest  punishment  to  anyone  who  in  the  battie  itself  showed 
the  slightest  symptom  of  yielding. 

Hm  On  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday.  March  29th.  1461, 
B»ttl«  Ol  the  two  armies  met  in  the  fields  that  lay  between  the 
Tomtoa.  villages  of  Saxton  and  Towbridge,  about  ten  mUes 
A.D.1481.  from  the  city  of  York.  Orders  were  issued  that  no 
quarter  was  to  be  given,  and-no  prisoners  were  to  be  taken  It 
was  to  be  a  war  of  extermination  without  pity  and  without 
exception.  The  outraged  rights  of  a  dead  father  and  the 
butdiered  hopes  of  a  murdered  brother  fired  the  revenge  of  the 

young  king.  , 

The  action  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  mommg.  under 
drconistances  most  unfortunate  for  the  red  rose.  A  snowstorm 
was  btowing  full  in  the  face  of  the  Lancastrian  forces,  and  every 
flake  was  as  a  white  rose  falling  upon  their  ranks.  Falconbridge 
seized  upon  an  advantage  which  the  circumstance  gave  him. 
He  ordered  the  archers,  whose  arrows  feU  hke  another  sr.ow-stonn, 
to  execute  an  adroit  manoeuvre,  alternately  advancmg  under 
cover  of  the  falling  snow,  discharging  their  white-winged  mes- 
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•engwi  o£  death  and  then  retiring  out  of  bowthot  that  the 
«»nle«s  shafts  of  Uncaster  might  fall  harmless  to  the  ground 
This  manoeuvre  repeated  again  and  again,  played  havoc  with  the 
red  ro«.  with  but  httle  loss  to  the  white.  At  last  the  word  was 
given  for  an  advana.  and  the  men  of  the  red  rose  rushed  forward 
and  engaged  m  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  mastery.  It  was 
"IZZ^l  ??**  '*"^«' *he  elements  battling  in  the  air  and  the 
armies  fighting  on  the  earth.  For  nearly  five  hours  the  clash 
of  swords  and  spears  resounded,  and  the  whirl  of  the  wind  and 
the  snow  and  the  battle-axe  continued.  Towards  evening  the 
mSH      iT"*r  **«*"  *°  ^*^«''  '»*"y  ««  th«r  leaders  had 

exhausted  and  disheartened  them.  At  last  the>  hroke  Ll  ti..l. 
The  Yorkists  foUowed  them  as  far  as  Tadcaster,  in  cio:.liy 
pursuit  and  wrought  their  vengeance  upon  them  with  ui.ex- 
Mip  ed  ferocity  and  slaughter.     It  was  one  of  the  blooditst 

^.to?,nTK  °"*^*  "*  ^"*""-  According  to  a  contemporary 
historian,  those  who  were  employed  to  number  and  buS  the 
dead  accounted  for  38.000  men.  ' 

Bwl*«.  .^^*«^'  a^ter  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter  at 
A^  y^i  '  ™"?*'^  ^"^  Newcastle,  and  there  leaving  Warwick 
A^D.  1464.  to  keep  order  m  the  north,  returned  to  London,  where 
^".w*?,"?  °"  *•)"  ^9th  of  June.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  aU  hope  of  ever  restoring  the  Lancastrian  cause  waa 
n^  at  an  end.  but  m  the  soul  of  Margaret  hope  stiU  wore  the  red 

^;^L  *y"^.^°*^*"**'  ^^  "^^^  together  again  her 
Katt«red  frien(b.  and  then  brought  them  into  touch  with  her 
French  auxihanes  mustered  upon  the  Continent,  and  by  the 
Ik?^.°  l^f^  *  *  "y^  °"''*'  '"^'■^  ^«**^y  **»  anarch  into  England, 
bur^  i?*  '*'""'  °'  ^^"^'^^^  Bamborough.  and  DuSstan- 
Z?:^  these  successes  brought  back  to  her  standard  Somerset 
and  others,  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  new  king 
Edward  immediately  dispatched  Lord  Montacute  to  the  north 

llT  Mn  17*^/^"'*.^^  "2f^'  ^'''^  ^»^«t  the  now  resting 
3Lr  w  ,f  °"**^*«  '""t  Sir  Ralph  Percy  on  Hedgeley  Moor! 

tlTil     J  '  *"^  *^*"'  ***'^"e  received  reinforcements  from 

nc^r  H        "^:^  *T^^  *^*  ""^^  ""y  °^  the  queen,  and 
Sfr    on  a  piam  called  the  Levels,  near  Hexham. 
^  the  15th  of  May  the  two  armies  came  into  contact,  and  a 
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long  and  bloody  conflict  ensued.    '^\'f''^°''^JZ^ 

Zs  at  Newcastle.    Sir  Ralph  G«y  r^ch^  ^^^  ^^^Z. 
dignities,  and  beheaded  at  Doncaster. 

bishop's  pal^,  -*^^Vr^Sr^l>r«,  and  gr«t 
^^:i^^r°o.^"1&ker  in  such  ^.^  without 

ES^tbTcan,e  lat«!~had  to  ""f, 't'SS^SSstanS^ 
drit,  and  so  at  great  disadvant^.  ^^^t^^^^lt  con- 
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From  a  painting  by  T.  Blake  Wirgman.  by  permission  of  the  artist. 
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ordinary  way  Jmve  discovered  tlie  error  but  tU.  a 
accompanied  by  a  dense  ios  believer^;  *l\  a  ^  ^^""^ 
been  raised  by  a  famous  maddanFril  «  ''^^'  *°  ^'^^« 
wing  of  each  army  adJancinTS"  .  !l  u^""^^^-  '^^'«  1^^ 
and  finding  no  e^my  wheeled  n  H^-  '^^^'^^^^y  of  the  fog. 
By  this  movementThe  S  w.n.  f  w  ^^'.*'°"  °^  ^'^^  '"^'^  ^o^y. 
the  right  wmrof  EdwarV  1^^^^^^ 

Yorkists  throigl  Bafnet  1  T  Jf)^  '*  P"^^"«^  ^^e  flying 
left  wing  of  ^Tv^n^lZ?  '"''*  *"  ^""^""-  Meantime;  thf 
own  cenie.  where  Fd^lTLd^^  "^' T  "'  *°  ^^^^^^^^en  their 
all  their  might  against  each  ottr     Z    T?  '""'""^'"^  "'^^ 

lasL'd\'n^t  '  er^rt^t  T'^ft  ^"  *'^  "^^-"^•"  ^^ 
the  slaughter  pro  ^  '  combatants  was  terrible,  and 

portionate.     There 

was  no  disposition 

anywhere   to   give 

quarter.     A  singu- 
lar mistake  defer 

mined,  if  j«  did  not 

reverse,    the    issue 

of  the  day.     The 

device  of  Uie  Earl 

of  Oxford,  who  was 
figliting  for    War- 
wick,  was   a    star 
with    rays  embla- 
zoned   back     and 
front    of    his    sol- 
diers' coats.     The 
device  of  Edward's 
soldiers     on     this 
occasion  was  a  sun 
with     rays.      The 
similarity    of    the  , 
'iesigns      led      to 
confusion  attended 
wth  fatal  results. 

i.  and  emblazoned  up„„  the  coats  of  soldiers  might  weU 
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be  mistaken  in  a  battle.  Oxford  had  beat«i  his  opponerts  in 
the  field  and  was  returning  to  assist  Warwick  when  Warwick's 
men,  mistaking  the  star  of  Oxford  for  the  sun  of  York,  attacked 
them  vigorousiv  and  pot  them  to  flight.  Oxford,  who  supposed 
himself  to  be  the  victim  of  treachery,  fled  with  eight  hundred 
men,  and  Wawkk.  weakened  by  the  supposed  defection  of 
Oxford,  was  rendwed  desperate,  and  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  dashed  headlong  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  and  foremost,  fighting,  fell.  The  death  of  Warwick 
completed  the  discomfort  of  his  army,  which  soon  gave  way  and 
dispersed.  The  toss  at  this  battle  was  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred  rata. 

■fc->         With  the  death  of  Warwick  it  might  have  been 

I  ol  thought  tha^  the  troubles  of  the  red  rose  were  ove-, 

but  Margaret  still  lived,   and  while  this  wonderful 

,.    woman  was  aMve  and  free  there  could  be  no  hope  of 

A.n.  1471.  peace  for  the  led.  On  the  very  day  that  Warwick  fell 
at  Bamet,  the  Quemi  Margaret  landed  at  Weymouth,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  terrible  reverse  which  her  cause  had  suffered. 
The  breaking  at  the  aews  to  her  was  like  the  last  straw  to  the 
camel's  back.  Her  k^  spirit  abandoned  her  ;  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  dd^-like  swoon. 

Margaret  and  the  young  prince  sought  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu, 
wlwre  they  were  joined  by  Somerset,  Devonshire,  Oxford, 
Wenlock,  and  Beaufort,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  who 
bade  her  not  despaii .  for  \ht  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  at  the  head  of 
a  stnuig  force  in  Wales,  and  despite  reverses,  her  followers  were 
still  of  gootl  heart.  Margaret  was  willing  enough  for  her  own  pait 
to  a«tinue  the  struggle,  but  begged  that  her  »>n  might  be  sent 
to  France  to  await  the  issue.  To  this  the  prince  refused  to  hsten 
and  was  unanimously  supported  in  his  resolution  by  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  whereupon  Margaret  gave  way. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  queen's  genwals  to  hasten  to  Pembroke, 
effect  a  juncture  with  him,  and  to  proceed  to  Cheshire,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  body  of  archers.  But  Edward,  always  rapid 
in  his  movements,  allowed  them  no  time  to  effect  this 
combinat.' n.  He  left  London  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  reached 
Tewkesbury  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Margaret  and  her  company  set 
out  from  Bath,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Severn  at  Gloucester 
•kh  a  view  to  joining  Pembroke  and  Jasper  Tudor,    But  the 
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U.^  found  Edwiri  awaitag  !S„°°  '°  T«wk«bary,  near  which 

-f Mp?a.^rrr„?^;^r^t::L" '™r'' '-'"" 

ment,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  eff^tlT  ^  !  ^'^"''^  ^  «"Sage- 
in  Wales.  But  this  Som  dSed  r^'"  ^''^  ^''^  '^^^ 
prepared  as  they  might  4  for  tl^l   !         ^  «mpossible.     lU- 

forwardinthefaLofThlet,^;wLout^?th'  '**"*'  *°  '"-^ 
was  no  alternative.    He  musTnirr^  I  ^  question.    There 

take  such  fortune  as  ^  wouL'^fd        "^^  '"  "^^  P"^'  ^^ 

oTtr-n"c.."^r^J/S^ 

division,  under  the  d^S  of  /Z^S  T  u  *"^"^  "'«  ^«"d 

and  ditch«.  which  aSittS'o'f  bu  Tant  ml'  'T'  ''^"' 
This  great  advantage  was  however  .  '''*"*  ^^ans  of  approach, 
the  foDy  and  impefuo^y  of  TrE^rf  of  S^^.  thrown  away  by 
have  been  the  first  to  observe  it  Lh  /k  ,  ^°™«^t'  ^ho  should 
not  content  to  remain  ont^defrl  ^^'  *°  ^^^^°"  **'  ^ho, 
and  heavier  artiUe^  of  Edt^Hn  S^'h  *'' 1"^*^"°^  ^°^<=«^ 
position  he  had  taken  up  m  J^nJ^  admirably  protected 

entrenchments,  when  he  w^ea^^^P^^  i""^"  beyond  his 
;ntc  confusion.    His  men  Str^^ !^^T-  ''!.^^'  ^^  ^^"^ 
Jves.    Somei^t  stniS  bacSn  ?k     ""  '*°°'°'  ^«*  ^°^  their 
Venlock  sitting  quiefty  at  the  C  of'h"T' '"*  ^'"^  ^^ 
following  him  and  supi^rting  him  ^  hi  Ji'     ^/L™'  ^"^*«^^  "^ 
done,  rode  furiously  i^lo  Wm  .^H       ?       "^^^  ^  "^ould  have 
his  skull  with  his  battle-L     A  r.K  ^"""^^"^  "  Traitor !  "  deft 
Wenlock's  division  flldinTerrol     A  few'' '  °'  '"^  *^  ^^^^^  "^ 
ners  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucest^i^d  FH     TrT"*'  ^*""  ^^e  ban- 
mside  the  entrenchments  ^d  ^  hf.  ^"^  ^^  ^^"=  ^"  Abating 

The  queen,  seei.^he  Tbvifus^rC '°"'^'''"  "*^  ^ 
became  frantic  and  wmTw  t  ^'^«^»«?  "P  of  her  force 

-el^e  to  r.nyV:'r::^^^:i^^:^}:'^  l'^  ^'^^^^^  "« 
her  from  the  field      In  thrrn!   V        ^"^  attendants  forced 
«a.     m  the  meantime  the  Pnnre  of  Wal« 
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her  son  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  Edward,  who  asked  him  "  How  he  dared  so  presumpt^iously 
to  enter  his  realms  with  banners  displayed  against  him  ?  " 
whereupon  the  lad  replied,  "  To  recover  my  father's  crown  and 
mine  own  inheritance."  Edward,  incensed  at  his  reply,  struck 
him  in  the  face  with  the  back  of  his  gauntlet,  which  piece  of  royal 
cowardice  was  followed  by  the  blows  of  servitors,  always  alert 
to  foUow  royal  example.  Stowe  says  simply.  "  The  king  smote 
him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  and  after,  his  servants  slew 

him." 

Edward  returned  to  London  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  the  next  morning  Henry  VI  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  died  of  grief  and  melancholy,  but  no 
one  doubted  at  the  time  that  he  died  by  the  hand  of  violence. 
The  chronicler  in  Lelknd  says :  "  That  night  King  Henry  was 
put  to  death  in  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  divers 
of  his  men  being  there."  Fabyan,  another  contemporary,  says : 
"  Divers  tales  were  told,  but  the  most  common  fame  went  that 
he  was  sticked  with  a  dagger  by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester." 
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Dbsions  or  Helms  reproducbd  from  Seals. 

1.  Round-topped  Helm,  about  laya 

2.  Seal  of  Louis  of  Saxony,  I29»' 

3.  Sugar  Loaf  Helm  as  worn  by  Sir  Roger  de  Thumpington,  1389- 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

THE  FALL  OF  RICHARD  ffl 

A.D.   1485 

"-2J«.ma».  cowans  o,  i^S^^c^^' I.mr'S.r 

01  mm  as  aught  but  an  unhappy  man. 
nnl    .  T?  "T*"/*"^  "^^^^S  ^«  t""'"Phal  tour  through  the 
^ta\S'^^\^^l'"'''^y  receiving  a  confirmatrVf  Ws 

EiSLS"T  ^iif  ^th.  who  stiU  remained,  with  the  Princess 
Ehzabeth,  her  eldest  daughter,  and  some  of  her  other  cWWren 
m  the  ^tuary  at  Westminster,  was  the  centre  o   this  mtt 
21J^  "'"^'T^t^d  privately  with  the  nobles  who  wl'e 

in  Vhl  "^^  ^'''^-  ^^  P'^^g^d  themselves  to  do  everything 

Slew  tLftT  'V'""''  *^^  '^"^  *«  his  throne  They  S 
toITi,  ^^  ""''^PPy  P""^^  were  at  that  very  time  Ivn^ 
together  m  a  comer  of  the  courtyard  of  the  prisof. Tn  ^fgxlS 

York,  at  the  S  nf  ^    f  ^  ""mediately  prepared  to  leave 
time.  4  dbw^  thi  L    °"!  ^T'-  ^'''  ^"^°'"'-    At  the  same 
were  dead.     This  news  greatly  disconcert*'d  the  cnn 
ana  deranged  tJieir  plans ;    and  when  the  dreadful 
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intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  queen  in  the  sanctuary, 
she  was  stunned,  and  almost  kiUed  by  it.  as  by  a  blow        ^ 
At  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  the  conspirators  looked  about 
among  the  branches  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  families  for  some- 
one to  make  their  candidate  for  the  crown.   At  last  they  decided 
upon  a  certain  Henry  Tudor.  Earl  of  Richmond.    This  Henty, 
or  Richmond,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was  descended  mdirect  y 
from  the  Lancaster  Une.  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
marry  the  Princess  Eliiabeth,  Queen   iilizabeth  WoodvUles 
daughter,  who  was  among  those  who  fled  with  theu-  mother 
to  the  sanctuary.    Now  that  both  ihe  sons  of  Elizabeth  were 
dead,  this  daughter  was,  of  course.  King  Edward's  next  heir, 
and  by  her  marriage  with  Richmond  the  claims  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  would  be,  in  a  measure,  combined. 

When  this  plan  wai  proposed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  acceded 
to  it  at  once,  and  Richmond  immediately  fell  in  with  it.  He 
raised  a  small  force— all  that  he  could  procure  at  that  time—and 
set  saU,  with  a  few  ships,  from  the  port  of  St.  Malo,  mtending 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  meantime,  the  several  leaders  of  the  rebeUion  had  gone 
to  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  and 
form  centres  of  action  against  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham went  into  Wates.  His  plan  was  to  march  down,  with  aU  the 
forces  that  he  could  raise  there,  to  the  coast  of  Devonshiie, 
to  join  Richmond  on  his  landing. 

This  Richard  resolved  to  prevent.  He  raised  an  army,  and 
marched  to  intercept  Buckingham,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  coast  in  time  to  join  Richmond.  He  was  stopped 
by  the  river  Severn,  which  lay  directly  in  his  way.  He  tried  to 
cross  the  river,  but  the  people  destroyed  the  bridges  and  the 
boats,  and  he  could  not  get  over.  He  marched  up  to  where  the 
stream  was  narrow,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  fording-place, 
but  the  waters  were  so  swollen  with  the  rains  that  he  failed  in 
this  attempt  as  well  as  the  others.  The  result  was,  that  Richard 
came  up  while  Buckingham  was  entangled  among  the  intncacies 
of  the  ground  produced  by  the  inundations.  Buckingham  s 
soldiers,  seeing  that  they  were  likely  to  be  surrounded,  abandoned 
him  and  fled.  At  last  Buckingham  fled  too.  and  hid  himself  ;  but 
one  of  his  servants  came  and  told  Richard  where  he  was. 
Richard  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  Buckingham  sent  an  im- 
plorinR  message  to  Richard,  begging  that  Richard  would  see  lam, 
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Mid.  before  condemning  him.  hear  what  he  had  to  say  •   but 

♦  T^'.f  ****  P'*^  °'  *"y  ^*P'y'  8»ve  orders  to  the  soldiers 
to  take  the  pnsoner  at  once  out  into  the  pubUc  square  of  the 

^u  J^'u  °^  ^"^  ^^^-  '^^  o"^^"  was  immediately  obeyed. 
*u  *  n  JV*=h»nond  reached  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  found 
that  Buckingham  was  not  there  to  meet  hmi,  he  was  afraid  to 
land  with  the  smaU  force  that  he  had  under  his  command,  and 
so  sailed  back  to  France. 

:nius  the  first  attempt  made  to  organise  a  forcible  resistance 
to  Richard's  power  totally  failed. 

But  though  Richmond  found  discretion  the  better  part  of 
yatour.  and  retired  from  an  impossible  position,  he  lost  nTtime 
in  preparmg  for  another  invasion  of  England  under  more  pro- 

?•  'JL.'fr^*^*^'  *"**  '"  *^  "^«  King  of  France  assisted 
him.  both  by  providing  him  with  money  and  aiding  him  in  the 
enhstment  of  men.  b       »    .  mc 

At  length  the  expedition  was  ready,  and  the  fleet  conveying  it 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Harfleur. 

Richard  attempted  to  arouse  the  people  of  England  against 
the  invaders  by  a  grand  proclamation  which  he  issued.  In  tliis 
proclamation  he  designated  the  Earl  of  Richmond  as  "  one 
Henry  Tudor,  who  had  no  claim  whatever,  of  any  kind,  to  the 
Enghsh  throne,  but  who  was  coming  to  attempt  to  seize  it 
without  any  colour  of  right.  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Kmg  of  France,  he  had  promised,  the  proclamation  said. 

to  surrender  to  him.  in  case  he  was  successful.  aU  the  rich 
posse^io.is  in  France,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  England 
ever  Cakus  itself,  and  he  had  promised,  moreover,  and  given 
away,  to  the  traitors  and  foreigners  wiio  were  coming  with  him 
aU  the  most  important  and  valuable  places  m  the  kinRdom- 
archbishopncs    bishoprics,   duchies,   earldoms,    baronies,    and 
many  other  mhentances  belonging  of  right  to  the  Enghsh  knights 
^quires,  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  the  possession  of  them  "' 
Hie  proclamation  further  declared  that  the  people  who  made 
up  ms  army  were  "  robbers  and  murderers,  and  rebels  attainted 
by  i'arhament.  many  of  whom  had  made  themselves  infamous 
as  cut-throats,  adulterers,  and  extortionere." 

Richard  dosed  his  proclamation  by  caUing  upon  all  his  subjects 
to  arm  themselves,  like  true  and  good  EngUslmien,  for  the 
defence  of  then:  wives,  children,  goods,  and  hereditaments,  and 
he  promised  that  he  himself,  like  a  true  and  courageous  prince 
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would  put  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  expose  h» 
royal  penon  to  the  wont  of  the  d^ngem  that  were  to  be  incurred 
in  the  defence  of  the  country.  t,i.u„A 

At  the  same  time  that  he  issued  this  proclamation,  R»«»~ 
sent  forth  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  commanding  the 
nobles  and  barons  to  marshal  their  forces,  and  make  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  dispatched  detachments  of 
his  forces  to  the  southward  to  defend  the  southern  coast,  where 
he  expected  Richmond  would  land.  whUe  he  himself  proceeded 
northward  toward  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  to  assemble  and 
organise  his  grand  army.  He  made  Nottingham  his  headquarters, 
and  he  gradually  gathered  around  him  in  that  city  a  very  large 

force. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  movements  arid  preparatioM 
had  been  going  on  on  both  sides,  the  spnng  and  the  early  imrt 
of  the  summer  passed.away.  and  at  length  Richard  at  Nott.ng^ 
ham.  in  the  month  of  August,  received  the  tidmgs  that  Richmond 
had  landed  at  MUford  Haven,  on  the  south-western  cowt  ot 
Wales,  with  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men.  Richard  said 
he  wa;  glad  to  hear  of  it.  "  I  am  glad."  said  he.  "  that  at  last 
he  has  come.  I  have  now  only  to  meet  him,  and  gam  one  decisive 
victory,  and  then  the  security  of  my  kingdom  will  be  disturbed 

"°Rid.mond  did  not  rely  wholly  on  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  success  of  his  cause.    He  believed  that 
there  was  a  great  and  prevailing  feeUng  of  disaffection  against 
Richard  throughout  England,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  should 
appear  that  he,  Richmond,  was  reaUy  in  earnest  m  his  deter- 
mination to  claim  and  take  the  crown,  and  that  there  w^a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  success  of  his  enterpny ,  great  numt«rs 
of  men.  who  were  now  ostensibly  on  Richard's  side,  would  forsake 
him  and  join  the  invader.    So  lie  sent  secret  messengers  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  communicate  with  his  fnends,  and  to 
open   negotiations   with    those   of  Richard's    adherents  who 
i^ht   possibly   be   inclined   to   change  sides     In   order  to 
give  time  for  these  negotiations  to  produce  their  effect,  he 
resolved  not  to  march  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  to  proceed  slowly  toward  the  eastward,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Wales,  awaiting  inteUigence.    This  plan  he  pursued.    His 
strength  increased  rapidly  as  he  advanced.    At  length  when  he 
reached  the  eastern  borders  of  Wales,  he  began  to  feel  strong 
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enough  to  push  forward  into  EngUnd  to  meet  Richard,  who  was 
all  thii  time  gathering  his  forces  together  at  Nottingham,  and 
preparing  for  a  very  formidable  resistance  of  the  invader.  He 
accordingly  advanced  to  Leicester,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Tamworth,  where  there  was  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock.  He  took 
possession  of  this  castle,  and  made  it,  for  a  time,  his  headquarters. 
In  the  meantime,  Richard,  having  received  intelUgence  of 
Richmond's  movements,  and  having  now  made  everything 
ready  for  his  own  advance,  determined  to  delay  no  longer,  but 
to  go  forth  and  meet  his  enemy.  Accordingly,  one  morning  he 
marshalled  his  troops  in  the  market  place  of  Nottingham, 
"separating  his  foot-soiJiers  in  two  divisions,  five  abreast,  and 
dividing  his  cavahy  so  as  to  form  two  wide-spreading  wings." 
He  placed  Ids  artUlery,  with  the  ammunition,  in  the  centre, 
reserving  for  himself  a  position  in  a  space  immediately  behind 

When  all  was  ready,  he  came  out  from  the  castle  mounted  upon 
a  milk-white  charger.  He  wore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  a  very  magnificent  armour,  resplendent  with  gold  and 
embroidery,  and  with  poUshed  steel  that  ghttered  in  the  sun. 
Over  his  hehnet  he  wore  his  royal  crown.  He  was  preceded  and 
followed,  as  he  came  out  through  the  castle  gates  and  descended 
the  winding  way  which  led  down  from  the  hills  on  which  the 
castle  stands,  by  guards,  splendidly  dressed  and  mounted- 
archers,  and  spearmen,  and  other  men-at-arms— with  ensigns 
bearing  mnumerable  pennants  and  banners.  As  soon  as  he 
joined  the  army  in  the  town  the  order  was  given  to  march,  and 
so  great  was  the  number  of  men  that  he  had  under  his  command 
that  they  were  more  than  an  hour  in  marching  out  of  Nottingham, 
and  when  all  had  finally  issued  from  the  gate,  the  column  covered 
the  road  for  three  miles. 

At  length,  after  some  days  of  manoeuvring  and  marching, 
the  two  armies  came  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other 
near  the  town  of  Bosworth,  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  wide 
field,  which  has  since  been  greatly  renowned  in  history  as  the 
Field  of  Bosworth.  The  two  armies  advanced  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  field  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  August,  and  both 
sides  began  to  prepare  for  battle. 

The  army  which  Richard  commanded  was  far  more  numerous 
and  imposing  than  that  of  Richmond,  and  everything,  so  far  as 
outward  appearances  were  concerned,  promised  him  an  easy 
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victory.  And  yet  Richmond  was  exultant  in  his  confidence  of 
success,  while  Richard  was  harassed  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
His  mind  was  filled  with  perplexity  and  distress.  He  believed 
that  the  leading  nobles  and  generals  on  his  side  had  secretly 
resolved  to  betray  him,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  abandon 
him  and  go  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  very  field  of  battle,  unless 
he  could  gain  advantages  so  decisive  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  conflict  as  to  show  that  the  cause  of  Richmond  was  hope- 
less. Although  Richard  was  morally  convinced  that  this  was 
the  state  of  things,  he  had  not  sufficient  evidence  of  it  to  justify 
his  taking  any  action  against  the  men  that  he  suspected.  He 
did  not  even  dare  to  express  his  suspicions,  for  he  knew  that  if 
he  were  to  do  so,  or  even  to  intimate  that  he  felt  suspicion,  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  precipitate  the  consummation  of  the 
treachery  that  he  feared,  and  perhaps  drive  some  to  abandon 
him  who  had  not  yet  fully  resolved  on  doing  so.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  though  suffering  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  to 
suppress  all  indications  of  his  uneasiness,  except  to  his  most 
confidential  friends.  To  them  he  appeared,  as  one  of  them  stated, 
"  sore  moved  and  broUed  with  melancholy  and  dolour,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  cried  out,  asking  vengeance  of  them  that, 
contrary  to  their  oath  and  promise,  were  so  deceiving  him." 

The  recollection  of  the  many  crimes  that  he  had  committed 
in  the  attainment  of  the  power  which  he  now  feared  he  was  about 
to  lose  for  ever,  harassed  his  mind  and  tormented  his  conscience, 
especially  at  night.  "  He  took  ill  rest  at  nights,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  using  to  lie  long,  waking  and  musing,  sore  wearied 
with  care  and  watch,  and  rather  slumbered  than  slept,  troubled 
with  fearful  dreams." 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  Richard  found  the  worst  of  his  fore- 
bodings fulfilled.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he  took  a  position 
upon  an  elevated  portion  of  the  ground,  where  he  could  survey 
the  whole  field,  and  direct  the  movements  of  his  troops.  From 
this  point  he  could  see,  as  the  battle  went  on,  one  body  of  men 
after  another  go  over  to  the  enemy.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
vexation  and  rage.  He  cried  out,  "  Treason  !  Treason  !  "  and, 
calling  upon  his  guards  and  attendants  to  follow  him,  he  rushed 
down  the  hill,  determined  to  force  his  way  to  that  part  of  the 
field  where  Richmond  himself  was  stationed,  with  a  view  of 
engaging  him,  and  killing  him  with  his  own  hand.  This,  he 
thought,  was  the  last  hope  that  was  now  left  him. 
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spring,  opened  his  helmet  id  t^k.TV  "f  l*^PP"^  ^*  *h'« 
then  closed  his  helmet  and  rSl  «„  ^'  ""*"''•    ^' 

This  spnng  afterwards  received   from  +k.v    • 

«oiSSs'l?S2*^™^:i:rr^.. f -ded  by  a  ,ew 
Irated  the  enemies'  lto~?„  ,1° T    .^'*""'""'-   Hepene- 

whom  he  eogagri  dS^'tX  i^  r"/"™™-)"!  by  foes, 
of  the  foremost  of  thn^  v.h^  cnaracter.  He  slew  one  or  two 
time  to  Rirh^ond  toTom^ouJ^r^'^.^r'  "^^  °"*  ^'  ^^e 
This  Richmond  wo^Hot  do  InThl  '™  ^'^^^^  ^°'"^^*- 
Wchard's  friends  came  up  ?o  his  assSai^c^  ^eantime  „,any  of 
him  to  retire,  saying  thaVS  wls^^SsV^^  ?n  ')T ''''''' 
ma^tam  so  unequal  a  contest,  but^  r'fus^d  " .o  '"'"^^  *° 

Not  one  foot  will  I  fly  "  said  h^  -  JT  i         ^  i 
within  my  breast ;  for  bv  Hirfhof '  u      fu^  ^  ^™***^  ^ides 

this  day  shall  end  my  batt"i  or  '  J^?"'*  r^*'^  ^^^  "^^  ^«*' 
England."  ^    *"^^  ""^  "^  ^^«-    I  will  die  King  of 

an^foXfty  ht  si^e"  His t'^  '"/L^  ^*'"  ^^^^  *<'  h-- 
withthe  Wng'sbL^inhfsh^r  '^'^''"  ''"^^  ^'  8^°""^ 
cut  off  unde?  hi^  a„d  he  feU^o  T  "Jk""*  ^*^  »""^  ^«^«  *«^« 
let  the  banner  go  but  Znftnil  T^  '  '*^  ^"  ^'""^d  not 
he  died.  ^  ""^  *°  **  ^t'^  a  convulsive  grasp  till 

be^t  s.^'ShtS'bThirsr  '^.  ^'^^  e-^-  *^^* 

of  blood,  he  was  beaten  dov^  from  ^^  ^^^^ened  by  loss 
killed.  The  royal  cro^  whl^hhe^^'  '^  *°  '^'  ^rround  and 
battle  was  knocked  from  h"^hH^  T"'  "^  P^^^^^^y  '"to  the 
trampled  in  th^d^t  ^'"^  '"  '^^  ^'^^^^  ^^ay.  and 

aU  battered  and  bEtaS  ?,  ft?"''"^'^ '^"'^  "P  *^«  "°^^ 
mond's  head.  FromlSt  ho^  1^'  ^/  P"*  '*  "P°"  ^^'^^ 
King  of  England  He  reiP^^H  ,^  .T'*  ^^  recognised  as 
Seventh.  "^  "^^"S"*^  ""^er  the  title  of  Henry  the 
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The  few  followers  that  had  remained  faithful  to  Richard's 
cause  up  to  this  time  now  gave  up  the  contest  and  fled.  The 
victors  lifted  up  the  dead  body  of  tne  king,  took  off  the  armour, 
and  then  placed  the  body  across  the  back  of  a  horse,  behind  a 
pursuivant-at-arms,  who,  thus  mounted,  rode  a  little  behind  the 
new  king  as  he  retired  from  the  field  of  battle.  Followed  by  this 
dreadful  trophy  of  his  victory.  King  Henry  entered  the  town 
of  Leicester  in  triumph.  The  body  of  Richard  was  exposed  for 
three  days  in  a  public  place,  to  the  vicv  of  all  beholders,  in  order 
that  everybody  might  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  and 
then  the  new  king  proceeded  by  easy  journeys  to  London.  The 
people  came  out  to  meet  him  all  along  the  way,  receiving  him 
everywhere  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  crying,  "  King 
Henry !  King  Henry !  Long  live  our  sovereign  lord.  King 
Henry ! "  , 

For  several  weeks  after  his  accession  Henry's  mind  was 
occupied  with  public  affairs,  but,  as  soon  as  the  most  urgent  of 
the  calls  upon  his  attention  were  disposed  of,  he  renewed  his 
proposals  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  January  of  the 
next  year  they  were  married. 


Artillery,  Tudor  Period,  1483. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

HENRY  Vffl  IN  FRANCE 

A.D.  1511-A.D.  1520 

g^     Is  the  year  1511  Henry  VHI,  acting  under  the  in- 
andFi.ff"^«.°f  Pope  Julius  and  Ferdinand  the  Artful 
ii^^  de  ernuned   to   make   war   on    France.     The   Po^ 

^•^•^"^•hfthp?  >^""'  fT^  *°  *""^^«^  t«  him  the  tk^ 
Kin.  "  .  i  ^r!,-^"'."  ^y  ^°"''  °*  France-"  Most  Christ  an 
King  -and  Ferdinand  promised  him  an  easy  recovery  of  S 
lost  provinces.  Anjou.  Maine.  Normandy,  and'  GuTenn^  which 

""^  "!!?/y  ^'^''"ed  as  his  lawful  inheritance. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Ferdinand,  says  Howitt.  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  solemn  humbug  which  often 
characterised  such  documents.  It  repre- 
sented Louis  as  an  enemy  of  God  and 
religion,  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecu- 
_  tor  of  the  Church,  one  who  despised  all 

Armktof  Iron  AND  Real  admonition,  and  lad  rejected  the  eenpr. 
Rams'  Horns  belong-  ous  offer  of  th«>  Pnr«»  L  J^  a       ^^  ?^ 
iNG  TO  THE  Tester  of    •  V.     .         ^P®  *"  pardon  all  his 

Henry VIII.  sins.      It   then   added   that   "knowing 

prove  to  the  Catholic  fSh.  t^e^Su.n  L  Zl  aTSleS 

ix^^:sss.rtrprrf;:j  .Tr-f^M" 

Z."^'  J""^  '^^*'  ^"^  ^'  '^^   '^^^^  triumS7co:i  0I 

The  proposal  was  professedly  to  seize  the  Frerch  province  of 

Guienne   m  which  Ferdinand  promised  to  help  HenTbu'  ^n 

reality  to  seize  Navarre,  in  which  Ferdinand  meant^en^  Z 

SsHowir'T''"*°°.'T"°**°^^y-   "^eoMm^° 
says  Howitt.     long  practised  m  every  art  of  royal  rascaldor^. 
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il  11 


man  his  son- 


was  far  too  knowing  for  the  vainglorious  your 

in-law."  ,.         ^    ,r.t 

Parliament  voted  supplies,  and  Henry  dispatched  Clarenceaux, 
king-at-arms,  to  Louis  with  a  declaration  of  war.  On  May  i6th. 
1512  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  embarked  at  Southampton,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  10.000  men,  chiefly  archers,  but  includmg  a 
train  of  artillery.  Divided  counsels,  however,  rendered  the 
expedition  of  little  effect.  Dorset's  instructions  concerned  the 
reduction  of  Guienne.  Ferdinand's  aim  was  the  conquest  of 
Navarrt  Do'set  refused  to  depart  from  his  orders  to  help 
Ferdinanr  in  his  private  aims,  and  Ferdinand  protested  that 
he  could  not  help  in  the  conquest  of  Guienne  until  Navarre  had 
been  reduced.  Dorset  was  not  stroi.g  enough  to  proceed  agamst 
Guienne  alone  and,  seeing  that  he  was  merely  being  made  use 
of  by  the  wily  Ferdinand,  indignantly  demanded  his  transports 

and  returned  home.  ,  ^     ,.     ,  t  u    j 

In  February,  1513,  Pope  Julius  died,  and  Cardinal  John  de 
Medici  succeeded  him  in  the  Papal  Chair.    A  new  league  was 
formed  with  much  the  old  objects.    Ferdinand  was  to  attack 
Beame,  and  Henry  to  invade  Normandy,  Picardy,  or  Guienne 
The  war  commenced  at  sea  in  April,  1513.  when  Sir  Edward 
Howard  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Brest.    In  June  Henry  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  including  a  splendid  body  of  veteran  EngUsh  archers 
whose  name  and  fame  had  spread  terror  far  and  near. 
Beloie       On   arriving   before   Terouenne.   on   August   4th, 
Tetixa-  Henry  was  soon  joined  by  Maxi.nilian,  the  emperor. 
enne.    This  strange  aUy,  who  had  received  120,000  crowns 
A.D.  1613.  to  raise  and  bring  with  him  an  army,  appeared  with 
orly  a  miserable  complement  of  four  thousand  horse.    Henry 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  magnificent  tent,  blazing  m  silks, 
blue  damask,  and  cloth  of  gold ;    but  the  bad  weather  had 
driven  him  out  of  it  into  a  wooden  house.    To  do  all  honour  to 
his  German  ally— who,  by  rank,  was  the  first  prince  in  Christen- 
dom—Henry arrayed  himself  and  hi^  nobles  in  all  their  bravery 
of  attire.    They  and  their  horses  were  loaded  with  gold  and 
silver  tissue ;   the  camp  glittered  with  the  display  of  golden 
ornaments  and  utensils ;   and,  in  this  royal  splendour,  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  court  and  commanders  to  meet  "uid  escort 
his  guest.    They  encountered  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 
dad  in  simple  black,  mourning  for  the  recent  decease  of  the 
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empress.  But  there  was  little  opportunity  for  comparisons,  for 
the  weather  was  terrible ;  and  they  exchanged  their  greetings 
amid  tempests  of  wind  and  deluges  of  rain.  Maximilian,  to 
prevent  any  too  weU  founded  complaints  as  to  the  smallness  of 
his  force  compared  with  the  greatness  of  his  position,  his  pro- 
mises m  the  alliance,  and  his  princely  pay,  declared  himself 
only  the  king's  volunteer,  ready  to  serve  under  him,  as  his  own 
soldier,  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  crowns  a  day.  He 
adopted  Henry's  badge  of  the  red  rose,  was  adorned  with  the 
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cross  of  St.  George,  and,  by  flattering  Henry's  vanity,  made 
him  forget  all  his  deficiencies. 

The  pleasure  of  receiving  his  great  aUy  was  somewhat  dashed 
with  bitter  by  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  Lion  king-at-arms  with 
the  declaration  of  war  from  James  Iv,  accompanied  by  the 
information  that  his  master  was  already  in  the  field  and  had 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  succour  of  the  French  king.  Henry  proudly 
replied  that  he  left  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  entertain  James,  and 
he  well  knew  how  to  do  it. 

The  French  still  continued  to  throw  succours  into  Terouenne 
spite  of  aU  the  vigilance  of  the  English.  In  this  service  no  one 
was  more  active  than  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  Francis  I. 
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Hie        When  the  siege  had  lasted  about  six  weeks,  and  the 
Batttool  whole  energy  of  the  British  army  was  roused  to  cut 
the     off  these  introductions  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
Spnn.   the  French  advanced  in  great  force  to  effect  a  diver- 
A.D.  1618.  sion  in  favour  of  the  place.    A  formidable  display  of 
cavalry  issued  from  Blangy,  and  marched  along  the  opP<»»tc 
bank  of  the  Lis.    As  they  approached  Terouenne  they  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  under  LongueviUe,  the  other  under  the 
Duke  of  Alen<;on.    Henry  wisely  followed  the  advice  of  Maxi- 
milian, who  knew  the  country  well  and  had  before  this  won  two 
victories  over  the  French  in  that  very  quarter.    The  troops  were 
drawn  out,  and  Maximilian  crossed  the  river  with  his  German 
horse  and  the  English  archers,  also  mounted  ou  horseback. 
Henry  followed  with  the  infantry. 

The  French  cavalry,  who  had  won  a  high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  address  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  charged  the  united 
army  briUiantly,  but  speedily  gave  way  and  rode  ott.     Ihe 
English  archers  and  German  horse  gave  chase  ;  the  Frencn  fled 
faster  and  faster,  till  in  hot  pursuit  they  were  dnven  upon  the 
lines  of  the  main  body  and  threw  them  into  confusion.    This 
was,  no  doubt,  more  than  was  intended ;    for  the  probaWe 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  that  the  retreat  of  the  advanced  body 
of  cavalry  was  a  feint  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  pursuit  by  the  English  to  throw  the 
necessary  supplies  into  the  city.    This  he  attempted     Dashing 
across  the  river,  he  made  for  the  gates  of  the  city    whence 
simultaneously  was  made  an  impetuous  sally.    But  Lord  Herbert 
met  and  beat  back  Alen9on  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  chased 
back  the  saUying  party.    Meantime  the  feigned  retreat  ox  the 
decov  cavalry,  by  the  brisk  pursuit  of  the  German  and  English 
horse,  had  become  a  real  one.    After  galloping  about  four  miles 
before  their  enemies,  they  rushed  upon  their  own  mam  body 
with  such  fiery  haste  that  they  communicated  a  real  panic,    ah 
wheeled  about  to  fly ;    the  English  came  on  with  vehement 
shouts  of  "St.  George!  St.  George  !  "   The  French  commanders 
full  of  wonder,  called  to  their  terror-stricken  men  t  ■  halt  and 
face  the  enemy  in  vain  ;  every  man  dashed  his  spurs  into  the 
flanks  of  his  steed,  and  the  huge  army,  m  irretneyable  con- 
fusion, galloped  away  without  striking  a  single  blow.     Ihe 
officers,  while  using  every  endeavour  to  bring  the  terrified 
soldiers  to  a  stand,  soon  found  themselves  abandoned  and  in 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  Duke  de  Longueville.  the  famous 
cSnf      Tr^'  ?"''^  d'Amboise.  the  Marquis  of  Rotehn! 

the  French  army,  were  mstantly  surrounded  an<l  taken,  with 
many  other  distinguished  officers.  La  Pahce  and  Imbr;court 
were  also  taken,  but  effected  their  escape 
fli.^^*;  }l!^  commanders,  confounded  by  the  unaccountable 
flight  of  their  whole  army,  were  presented  to  Henry  and  Maxi- 
mihan.  who  had  witnessed  the  sudden  rout  with  equal  amaze- 
ment. Henry,  laughing,  complimented  them  ironically  on  the 
speed  of  their  men.  when  the  light-hearted  Frenchmen,  entering 
into  the  monarch  s  humour,  declared  that  it  was  only  a  battle 
of  spui^  for  they  were  the  only  weapons  that  had  been  used. 
The  battle  of  Spurs  has  ever  since  been  the  name  of  this  singular 
action  though  it  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Guinegate 
from  the  place  where  the  officers  were  come  up  with  This 
event  took  place  on  August  22nd. 

The  Sur-  The  garrison  of  Terouenne.  seeing  that  aU  hope  of 
Wjdjrolrehef  was  now  over,  surrendered;  but  instead  o* 
Tm.  leaving  a  sufficient  force  in  the  place  to  hold  it.  Henry. 
A  dTi8  •  *  f*^^  suggestion  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
A.D.  1618.  anxious  to  destroy  such  a  stronghold  on  the  frontiers 

L^\fr^\^'''^u-  ?"^^  °*  Burgundy,  first  wasted  his 
time  in  deraohshmg  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  then 
under  the  same  misclaevous  counsel,  perpetrated  a  stiU  grosser 
error.    He  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  force  of  fifty 
thousand  men.    The  French,  annoyed  at  the  late  astonishing 
defeat  of  their  army,  were  perfectly  paralysed.     Whilst  they 
e;cpected  Henry  to  march  directly  upon  Paris,  they  beheld  with 
augmenting  consternation  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Swiss, 
m  the  Enghsh  pay,  descend  from  their  mountains,  having 
cro^  the  Jura,  and  pour  into  the  plains  of  Burgundy  as  far 
as  Dijon  without  any  effectual  check.    With  Henry  on  the  one 
side  of  the  capital,  ar     this  menacing  force  on  the  other,  and 
with  no  confiaence  m  terdinand  of  Spain,  who.  notwithstanding 
h«  truce,  was  beloved  capable  of  seizing  on  such  a  crisis  to  his 
own  advantage.  France  experienced  the  most  terrible  alarm. 
Had  Henry  been  as  ^eat  a  general  as  he  imagined  himself  to 
be.  the  most  bnlliant  fimsh  to  his  campaign,  if  not  the  surrender 
ot  Fans  Itself,  was  inevitable.    But  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
i-ans  were  contemplating  where  they  could  flee  to  save  them- 
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selves  and  their  property  from  the  approaching  inin,  the  folly 
of  the  English  king  and  the  cunning  of  the  German  emperor 
rescued  them.  They  beheld,  with  equal  wonder  and  exultation, 
.Menry  coolly  commence  his  march,  not  towards  Paris,  which 
lay  without  defence,  but  towards  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Toumay. 


'Thb  Grkat  Haiiky,"  Battlbship  of  Henky  VIII. 


ne  Toumay  was  another  of  these  citic^  which  Maxi- 
Capitolft- nfilian  was  anxious  to  reduce  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tion  ol  grandson,  Charles.  It  was  a  wealthy  place,  formerly 
Toumay.  belonging  to  Flanders,  and  ay  properly  within  its 
A.D.  1613,  boundaries.  It  had,  ever  since  it  had  been  in  the 
French  possession,  proved  a  most-troublesorie  neighbour  to  the 
Flemings,  and  opened  an  easy  road  for  the  French  monarchs 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  To  get  possession  of  such  a 
prize  was  a  strong  temptation  to  Maximilian.  In  persuading 
Henry  to  this  fatal  scheme  he  had  made  a  powerful  instrument 
of  Wolsey,  the  king's  new  favourite,  for  the  bishopric  was  rich, 
the  bishop  was  lately  dead,  and  the  new  bishop,  though  elected, 
was  not  yet  installed.    Maximilian  promised  Wolsey  the  see  it 


Caoltulatlon  of  Toumay 


WhMi  Louis  had  urMdXm  f„      '^^       °™  "■"'  "'  «""''»• 

the  rci  .r»;  .,Xdru/h.in^:jd'°!,r'-'  '""■•"'  <" 

to  surrender  by  Henrv  ih^JrlS  ^*"  ■  "■""  '"mmoned 
days  tWr  couraT  h  Id  7  Ih         f?  '»°8'''"y-    Vrt  in  eight 

!j^^r,^-^rtM;H'^~= 

bishopric:  and       niv  procSL  m°''*?/'^'^*'^  *»'«  P~"»i«^d 
vanit?  With   toun]2;rn7;t?LvdS?'  a^^^^ 

hastened  to  Ff^h^s  res^?;  to  1.  t'' '•  -^        '  Netherlands. 

Fil  avonni  '"  '^'.  ■'''"  '514.  and  was  succeeded  by 

view  dispTtchenn^lTnl^^^^^^^^^    '"  '^^'y'  *"^  ^'t'^  *his 
who  at  the  battle  of T^  *^^  ''^**'"^"  ^^''shal    rivulzio. 

struggleltLTe  DXXt^S'sf^j'r '  f "  ^  ^^"  ^^ 
continual  strife  in  whJo^f  .^^  7^  x.  •  ' '*^*'' ^^^O' o^  *' «* 
doned  it  in  favour  oT  Frani''  duchy  involved  him,  aban- 
Henry  declined  o  hi  /  •''"  '^""^'^^'•ation  of  a  pension, 
thausuppfr^^  into  this  quarrel,  and.  further 

were  toEaTdefTated^^onrP^"*  '^'  ^^^  mercenaries,  who 
Spain  diedfand  S  ^S^'^trrt  ^"^-    ^"  '^16  Ferdinand  of 
'  *na  in  1518  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France, 
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under  which  Toumay  and  its  dependencies  were  restored  to 
France,  and  Wolsey  received  a  pension  for  the  loss  of  his 

bishopric.  .        l  * 

In  1520  Henry  VIII  again  visited  France,  when  he  met 
Francis  I  under  happier  circumstances  on  "  The  Field  of  the 
Cloih  of  Gold  "  ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  battle  which 
took  place  during  these  festivities,  if  we  except  the  tournaments 
which  were  mere  child's  play,  was  a  personal  encounter  between 
he  two  kings.  The  English  wrestlers  having  come  off  victors, 
'  Henry,  excited  by  the  scene,  seiied  Francis  by  the  collar, 
crying. '  My  brother,  I  must  wrestle  with  you,'  and  endeavoured 
to  trip  up  his  heels  ;  but  the  King  of  France,  who  was  a  dexter- 
ous wrestler,  twisted  him  round  and  threw  him  on  the  ground 
with  great  violence  Henry,  mortified  at  his  defeat  before  the 
two  courts,  rose  warmly  and  insisted  on  renewing  the  contest ; 
but  the  nobles  on  both  sides  interfered  and  prevented  further 
play." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE  WARS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN 

A.D.   1588 

at     On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  a.d    1388   a 

MMt  group  of  EngUsh  captains  was  -oUccted  at  the  Bowline 

SLSL  ^'"'^"  °"  ^^"^  «°«  »t  Plymouth,  whose  equals  have 

fiSSitHT/        '1°'  '""'"  ^*"  ^^°"«h*  *°««thef.  even  at 
^™^that  favourite  mustering-place  of  the  heroes  of  the 

Enalilh^  *"  "''^-    T^""  ^"  ^^  F'-^«=«  I>rake.  the  first 

^UnTn^TfJ""'^^  **^*'  8'°^'  *»>«  *«^or  of  every  Spanish 
coast  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  there  was  Sir  John  HawkinV 

AmeSn  r*'^;'  r"y  *  ^^"«  ^°y^«  '^"  *he  Afric^  aS 
MTrtS,^  k"k  "''^  °^  ""^y  *  ^*'I^'^**«  b'^"!*  .•  there  was  Sir 
Martm  Frobisher   one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Arctk 

rji;  T?  °  *^".*  North-West  Passage  which  is  still  the  daJhng 
object  of  England's  boldest  mariners.  There  was  the  wih! 
tWn^    °' England.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  prodigd  7i 

^X^  •*'"  ^"^'/y'  '*"^'  ^^  ^ho  had  recently  had  the 
noble  danng  to  refuse  to  dismantle  part  of  the  fleet,  though 

xLle^J*'^  '*';*.!!''"  l'^^^'^  *°  ^°  «>•  >"  consequence  of  fn 

otLT*K^«*  ^^!^w»s  being  Played.  in  which  Drake  and 
v^l  wl^ f  ""^  °**^?r  "'''■'^ ^"Saged.  when  a  small  an^d 
SalT ITS^.T"'^  ^'°'"'  *?"  ^"^  '"*°  ^'^"^"th  harbour. 
^u.h7  K     ,  ?"  commander  landed  in  haste,  and  eagerlJ 

S  stan2  '^^H-^''"  *^"  ^"^"^'^  lord-admiral  and  his  capfains 
S<^  nnV»f    ""  "rv."  **"  ^^"™"e  •  ^^  ^'^  the  master  of  a 
thattn         **'  '  ""1^  ^^  ^^''^  *^«  E"e«^h  officers  that  he  had 
it  hS  «^  "^V^^  ^P""'^^  ^^'"^'^^  °«  the  Cornish  coast 
to  the  w*?;"^  information  the  captains  began  to  hurry  down 

but  Dr.?     •  f^  ?"■*  ""^^  ^  ^h°"""S  for  the  ships'  boats  • 
but  Drake  coofly  checKed  his  comrades,  and  insisted  that  the 
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match  should  be  played  out.  He  said  that  there  was  plenty  of 
time  both  to  win  the  game  and  beat  the  Spaniards  The  best 
and  bravest  match  that  ever  was  scored  was  resumed  accordingly. 
Drake  and  his  friends  aimed  their  last  bowls  with  the  same 
steady,  calculating  coolness  with  which  they  weie  about  to 
pomt  their  guns.  The  winning  cast  was  made  ;  and  then  they 
went  on  board  and  prepared  for  action,  wiih  their  hearts  as 
Ught  and  their  nerves  as  firm  as  they  had  been  on  the  Hoe 
Bowling  Green. 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  and  signals  had  been  dispatched 
fast  and  far  through  England,  to  warn  each  town  and  village 
that  the  enemy  had  come  at  last.  In  every  seaport  there  was 
instant  making  ready  by  land  and  by  sea  ;  in  every  shire  Mid 
every  city  there  wa^  instant  mustering  of  horse  and  man.  But 
England's  best  defence  then,  as  ever,  was  her  fleet ;  and  after 
warping  laboriously  out  of  Plymouth  harbour  against  the 
wind,  the  lord-admiral  stood  westward  under  easy  sail,  keeping 
an  anxious  look-out  for  the  Armada,  the  approach  of  which 
was  soon  announced  by  Cornish  fisherboats,  and  signals  from 
the  Cornish  diffs. 

Philip  n  was  absolute  master  of  an  empire  so  superior  to  the 
other  states  of  the  world  in  extent,  in  resources,  and  especially 
in  mUitary  and  naval  forces,  as  to  make  the  project  of  enlarging 
that  empire  into  a  universal  monarchy  seem  a  perfectly  feasible 
scheme  ;  and  Phihp  had  both  the  ambition  to  form  that  project, 
and  the  resolution  to  devote  all  his  energies,  and  all  his  means, 
to  its  realisation.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  no 
such  preponderating  power  had  existed  in  the  worid. 

Besides  the  Spanish  crown,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Franche-Comt^,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Africa  he  possessed  Tunis,  Oran,  the  Cape 
Verd  and  the  Canary  Islands  ;  and  in  Asia,  the  Phihppine  and 
Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas.  Beyond  the  Atlantic 
he  was  lord  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  New  Worid  which 
"  Columbus  found  for  CastUe  and  Leon."  The  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  New  Spain,  and  ChiU,  with  their  abundant  mines 
of  the  precious  metals,  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  and  many  other 
American  Islands,  were  provinces  of  the  sovereign  of  Spam. 

Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  captain-general  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  governor  of  the  Spanish  possessions  m  the 
Netherlands,  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  military 
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genius  of  his  age.  He  was  also  highly  distinguished  for  pohtical 
wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  for  his  great  administrative  talents. 
He  was  idolised  by  his  troops,  whose  affections  he  knew  how  to 
win  without  relaxing  their  discipline  or  diminishing  his  own 
authority.  Pre-eminently  cool  and  circumspect  in  his  plans, 
but  swift  and  energetic  when  the  moment  arrived  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow,  neglecting  no  risk  that  caution  could  provide 
against,  concihating  even  the  populations  of  the  districts  which 
he  attacked,  by  his  scrupulous  good  faith,  his  moderation,  and 
his  address,  Famese  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  generals 
that  ever  could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  designed  not  only 
to  win  battles,  but  to  effect  conquests.  Happy  it  is  for  England 
and  the  world  that  this  island  was  saved  from  becoming  an  arena 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers. 

Whatever  diminution  the  Spanish  empire  might  have  sus- 
tained in  the  Netherlands,  seemed  to  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  acquisition  of  Portugal,  which  Philip  had  completely 
conquered  in  1580.  Not  only  that  ancient  kingdom  itself,  but 
all  the  fruits  of  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
had  fallen  into  Philip's  hands.  All  the  Portuguese  colonies  in 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies  acknowledged  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  King  of  Spain ;  who  thus  not  only  united  the 
whole  Iberian  peninsula  under  his  single  sceptre,  but  had  ac- 
quired a  trans-marine  empire,  httle  inferior  in  wealth  and  extent 
to  that  which  he  had  inherited  at  his  accession.  The  splendid 
victory  which  his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Papal  and 
Venetian  galleys,  had  gained  at  Lepanto  over  the  Turks,  had 
deservedly  exalted  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  marine  throughout 
Christendom ;  and  when  Philip  had  reigned  thirty-five  years, 
the  vigour  of  his  empire  seemed  unbroken,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  arms  had  increased,  and  was  increasing  throughout 
the  world. 

Meanwhile  in  England,  from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  to 
the  peasa..':  in  the  cottage,  all  hearts  and  hands  made  ready 
to  meet  the  imminent  deadly  peril.  Circular  letters  from  the 
queen  were  sent  round  to  the  lord-heutenants  of  the  several 
counties,  requiring  them  "to  call  together  the  best  sort  of 
gentlemen  under  their  lieutenancy." 

Letters  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  sent  by  the  council  to  each 
of  the  nobihty,  and  to  the  great  cities.  The  primate  called  on 
the  clergy  for  their  contributions ;   and  by  every  class  of  the 
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community  the  appeal  was  responded  to  with  liberal  zeal,  that 
offered  more  even  than  the  queen  required. 

Our  lion-hearted  queen  showed  herself  worthy  of  such  a  people. 
A  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury;  and  there  Elizabeth  rode 
through  the  ranks,  encouraging  her  captains  and  her  soldiers 
by  her  presence  and  her  words.  One  of  the  speeches  which  she 
addressed  to  them  during  this  crisis  has  been  preserved ;  and, 
though  often  quoted,  it  must  not  be  emitted  here. 

"  My  loving  people,"  she  said,  "  we  have  been  persuaded  by 
some  that  are  careful  of  our  safevy,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
oiurselves  to  armed  multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery;  but  I 
assure  you  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.    Let  tyrants  fear !    I  have  always  so  behaved 

myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have 
placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good 
will  of  my  subjects ;  and,  therefore,  I 
am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see,  at 
this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  or 
disport,  but  being  resolved,  in  the 
midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live 
or  die  amongst  you  all,  to  la>  down 
for  my  God,  for  my  kingdom,  and 
for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my 
blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I 
have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 
and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king 
of  England  too ;  and  think  it  foul 
scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any 
prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  in- 
vade the  borders  of  my  realm ;  to 
which,  rather  than  any  dishonour 
shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take 
up  arms,  I  myself  will  be  your  general, 
judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of 
your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know 
already  for  your  forwardness  you 
have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns; 
and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be 
duly  paid  you.    In  the  meantime,  my  lieutenant-general  shall 
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be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more 
noble  or  worthy  subject,  not  doubting  but  by  your  obedience  to 
my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in 
the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those 
enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people." 

The  ships  of  the  royal  navy  at  this  time  amounted  to  no  more 
than  thirty-six;    but  the  most  serviceable  merchant  vessels 
were  collected  from  all  the  ports  of  the  country  ;  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  Bristol,  and  the  other  great  seats  of  commerce 
showed  as  liberal  a  zeal  in  equipping  and  manning  vessels  as 
the  nobihty  and  gentry  displayed  in  mustering  forces  by  land. 
The  seafaring  population  of  the  coast,  of  every  rank  and  station 
was  animated  by  the  sai^e  ready  spirit ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  seamen  who  came  forward  to  man  the  English  fleet  was  17,472. 
The  number  of  the  ships  that  were  collected  was  191 ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  their  tonnage  31.985.   There  was  one  ship  in  the 
fleet  (the  Tnumfh)  of  iioo  tons,  one  of  1000.  one  of  900.  two 
of  800  each,  three  of  600,  five  of  500.  five  of  400.  six  of  300 
six  of  250.  twenty  of  200,  and  the  residue  of  inferior  burden' 
Appbcation  was  made  to  the  Dutch  for  assistance ;   and   as 
Stowe  expresses  it.  "  The  HoUanders  came  roundly  in.  ^Jrith 
threescore  sail,  brave  ships  of  war.  fierce  and  full  of  spleen,  not 
so  much  for  England's  aid.  as  in  just  occasion  for  their  own 
defence ;  these  men  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  the  danger  that 
might  ensue,  if  the  Spaniards  should  chance  to  win  the  day 
and  get  the  mastery  over  them ;   in  due  regard  whereof  their 
manly  courage  was  inferior  to  none." 

Philip  had  been  advised  by  the  deserter.  Sir  William  Stanley 
not  to  attack  England  in  the  first  instance,  but  first  to  effect  a 
landmg  and  secure  a  strong  position  in  Ireland ;  his  admiral. 
Santa  Cruz,  had  recommended  him  to  make  sure,  in  the  first 
mstance.  of  some  large  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Holland  or 
Zealand,  where  the  Armada,  having  entered  the  channel,  might 
find  shelter  in  case  of  storm,  and  whence  it  could  sail  without 
difficulty  for  England  ;  but  Philip  rejected  both  these  counsels, 
and  directed  that  England  itself  should  be  made  the  immediate 
object  of  attack  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  Armada  left  the 
fagus,  m  the  pomp  and  pride  of  supposed  invincibility,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands,  who  believed  that  England  was 
already  conquered.  But  steering  to  the  northward,  and  before 
it  was  clear  of  the  coast  of  Spain.  \h*i  Armada  was  assailed  by  a 
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violent  storm,  and  driven  back  with  considerable  da^ag?  *»  *!;« 
rvMi,  of  Biscay  and  Galicia.  It  had.  however,  sustained  its 
Ci^  loS:^rt  left  the  Tagus.  in  the  death  of  th«  -teran 
admiral  Santa  Cruz,  appointed  to  guide  it  *g^^*  f"^^^^^,,^^ 
On  the  I2th  of  July,  the  Armada  having  completely  refitted. 
saiSi  %aL  for  tile  Channel,  and  reached  it  without  obstruc 
tion  or  observation  by  the  English.  ^u^„\a 

The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was.  that  theTArmada  should 
give  theXfJ  least  for  atime.  the  command  of  the  sea  and  that 
r^ould  join  the  squadron  which  Parma  h^d  collected  off 
Call  Then,  escorted  by  an  overpowering  nav^  for«  Parma 
and  his  army  were  to  embark  in  their  flotilla,  and  cross  the  sea 
to  En^lXwhere  they  were  to  be  landed  together  with  the 
trooS  which  the  Armada  brought  from  the  ports  of  Spam 
m^chme  was  nof  dissimUar  to  one  formed  against  England 
a  Uttle  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards. 

A  NTpoleon.  in  1805.  waited  with  hi«  army  and  flotiUa  at 
Boulogne^king  for  ViUeneuve  to  dnve  away  «^«  Englis^ 
cruisere  and  secure  him  a  passage  across  the  Lhanne  ,  so 
P^r'in  1588.  waited  for  Medina  Sidonia  to  dnve  away  the 
Drh'and  English  squadrons  that  watched  h;s  flo  Jk.  -d 
to  enable  his  veterans  to  cross  the  sea  to  the  land  that  they 
weA  to  Lquer    Thanks  to  Providence,  in  each  case  England  s 

'TtLthliVuS^rs  of  sail  which  the  queen's  Government, 
anl^he  patriotic  zeal  of  volunteers,  had  <^f^^J^'^^^'Z 
of  England  exceeded  the  number  of  sail  in  the  Spanish  flee  , 
the  Ssh  ships  were.  coUectively.  far  infenor  in  size  to  their 
IdlerSs  •   tSir  aggregate  tomiage  being  less  by  half  than 
J^irc^fThe  ^nemy    K  number  of  guns,  and  weight  of  metal, 
tie  (Ssp^lSSSn  was  still  greater.    The  Englgh  adrniral  was 
aS)  obW  to  subdivide  his  force  ;  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour 
Si  forty  of  the  best  Dutch  and  English  ships  was  employed 
rlSing  the  hostile  ports  in  Flanders,  and  m  preventing 
the  Prince  of  Parma  from  coming  out  of  Dunkirk 
>ir  nrri^rs  of  King  Phihp  to  the  Duke  de  Medma  Sidonia 
we^thaf he  shourd'on  entering  the  Channel,  keep  near  the 
F^nchtai!  U  if  attacked  by  the  English  shif.av^^^^^^ 
action  and  steer  on  to  Calais  roads,  where  the  Pnnce  of  Parma  s 
!^2oTwas  to  join  him.    The  hope  of  surpnsing  and  dest  oy- 
Sg  thrE^sh  fleet  in  Plymoutl.  led  the  Spamsh  admiral  to 
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deviate  from  these  orders,  and  to  stand  across  to  the  English 
shore :  but,  on  finding  that  Lord  Howard  was  coming  out  to 
met't  him,  he  resumed  the  originrd  plan,  and  determined  to 
bend  his  way  steadily  towards  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and  to  keep 
merely  on  the  defensive  against  such  squadrons  of  the  English 
as  might  come  up  with  him. 


Knight,  AKMED  Cap-X-fie,  156a 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  that  Lord  Effingham 
came  in  sight  of  his  formidable  adversaries.  The  Armada  was 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  crescent,  which  from  horn  to  horn  mea- 
stu'ed  some  seven  miles.  There  was  a  south-west  wind ;  and 
before  it  the  vast  vessels  sailed  slowly  on.  The  English  let  them 
pass  by  ;  and  then,  following  in  the  rear,  commenced  an  attack 
on  them.  A  running  fight  now  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the 
best  ships  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured  ;  many  more  received 
heavy  damage  ;  while  the  English  vessels,  which  took  care  not  to 
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dose  with  their  huge  antagonists,  but  availed  themselves  of 
their  superior  celerity  in  tacking  and  manoeuvring,  suffered  little 
comparative  loss.  Each  day  added  not  only  to  the  spirit,  but 
to  the  number  of  Effingham's  force.  Raleigh,  Oxford,  Cumber- 
land, and  Sheffield  joined  him ;  and  "  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land hired  ships  from  all  parts  at  their  own  charge,  and  with 
one  accord  came  flocking  thither  as  to  a  set  field,  where  glory 
was  to  be  attained,  and  faithful  service  performed  unto  their 
prince  and  their  coimtry." 

The  Armada  lay  off  Calais,  with  its  largest  ships  ranged  out- 
side, "  like  strong  castles  fearing  no  assault ;  the  lesser  placed 
in  the  middle  ward."  The  EngUsh  admiral  could  not  attack 
them  in  their  position  jvithout  great  disadvantage,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  he  sent  eight  fire-ships  among  them,  with 
almost  equal  effect  to  that  of  the  fire-ships  which  the  Greeks 
so  often  employed  against  the  Turk  ^h  fleets  in  their  late  war 
of  independence.  The  Spaniards  cut  their  cables  and  put  to 
sea  in  confusion.  One  o!  the  largest  galeasses  ran  foxil  of  another 
vessel  and  was  stranded.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  was  scattered 
about  on  the  Flemish  coast,  and  when  the  morning  broke,  it 
was  with  difficulty  and  delay  that  they  obeyed  their  admiral's 
signal  to  range  themselves  rotmd  him  near  Gravelines.  Now 
was  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  English  to  assail  them,  and 
prevent  them  from  ever  letting  loose  Parma's  flotilla  against 
England ;  and  nobly  was  that  opportunity  used.  Drake  and 
Fenner  were  the  first  English  captains  who  attacked  the  un- 
wieldy leviathans :  then  came  Fenton,  Southwe!'  Burton,  Cross, 
Raynor,  and  then  the  lord-admiral,  with  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
and  Lord  Sheffield.  The  Spaniards  only  thought  of  forming  and 
keeping  close  together,  and  were  driven  by  the  English  past 
Dunkirk,  and  far  away  from  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  in  watching 
their  defeat  from  the  coast,  must,  as  Drake  expressed  it,  have 
chafed  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.  This  was  indeed  the 
last  and  the  decisive  battle  between  the  two  fleets.  It  is,  perhaps, 
best  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  contemporary  writer  as 
we  may  read  them  in  "  Hakluyt." 

"  Upon  the  29th  of  July  in  the  morning,  the  Spanish  fleet 
after  the  forsayd  tumult,  having  arranged  themselues  againe 
into  order,  were,  within  sight  of  Greveling,  most  bravely  and 
furiously  encountered  by  the  Englisli ;  where  they  once  again 
got  the  wind  of  the  Spaniards;    who  suffered  themselues  to 
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be  deprived  of  the  commodity  of  the  place  in  Caleis  road,  and 
of  the  advantage  of  the  wind  neer  unto  Dunkerlc.  rather  than 
they  would  change  their  array  or  separate  their  forces  now  con- 
joyned  and  united  together,  standing  only  upon  their  defence. 

"  And  howbeit  there  were  many  excellent  and  warlike  ships 
m  the  English  fleet,  yet  scarce  were  there  22  or  23  among  them 
all,  which  matched  90  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  bigness  or 
could  conveniently  assault  them.  Wherefore  the  English  ships 
usmg  their  prerogative  of  nimble  steerage,  whereby  they  could 
turn  and  wield  themselves  with  the  wind  which  way  they  listed, 
came  often  times  very  near  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  charged 
them  so  sore,  that  now  and  then  they  were  but  a  pike's  length 
asunder :  and  so  continually  giving  them  one  broadside  after 
another,  they  discharged  all  their  shot  both  great  and  smaU 
upon  them,  spending  one  whole  day  from  morning  till  night  in 
that  violent  kind  of  conflict,  untill  such  time  as  po.vder  and 
bullets  failed  them.  In  regard  of  which  wan*  they  thought  it 
convenient  not  to  pursue  the  Spaniards  any  longer,  because 
they  had  many  great  vantages  of  the  EngUsh,  namely,  for  the 
extraordinary  bigness  of  their  ships,  and  also  for  that  they  were 
so  needy  conjoyned,  and  kept  together  in  so  good  array,  that 
they  could  by  no  meanes  be  fought  withall  one  to  one.  The 
English  thought,  therefore,  that  they  had  right  weU  acquitted 
themselues,  in  chasing  the  Spaniards  first  from  Caleis,  and  then 
from  Dunkerk,  and  by  that  meanes  to  have  hindered  them  from 
joyning  with  the  Duke  of  Parma  his  forces,  and  getting  the  wind 
of  them,  to  have  driven  them  from  their  own  coasts. 

"  The  Spaniards  that  day  sustained  great  loss  and  damage, 
having  many  of  their  shippes  shot  thoiow  and  thorow,  and  they 
discharged  likewise  great  store  of  ordinance  against  the  English  ; 
who,  indeed,  sustained  some  hindrance,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  Spaniards'  loss  :  for  they  lost  not  any  one  ship  or  person  of 
account,  for  very  diligent  inquisition  being  made,  the  English 
men  all  that  time  wherein  the  Spanish  navy  sayled  upon  their 
seas,  are  not  found  to  haue  wanted  aboue  one  hundred  of  their 
people :  albeit  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship  was  pierced  with  shot 
aboue  forty  times,  and  his  very  cabben  was  twice  shot  thorow, 
and  about  the  conclusion  of  the  fight,  the  bed  of  a  certaine  genUe- 
man  lying  weary  thereupon,  was  taken  quite  from  under  him 
with  the  force  of  a  bullet.  Likewise,  as  the  Earle  of  Northumber- 
land and  Sir  Charles  Blunt  were  at  dinner  upon  a  time,  the  bullet 
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of  a  demy-culverin  brake  thorow  the  middest  of  their  cabben, 
touched  their  feet,  and  strooke  downe  two  of  the  standers  by, 
M-ith  laany  such  accidents  befalling  the  English  shippes,  which 
it  were  tedious  to  rehearse." 

It  reflects  Uttle  credit  on  the  English  Government  that  the 
English  fleet  was  so  deficiently  supplied  with  ammunition,  as  to 
be  unable  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  invaders.  But 
enough  was  done  to  ensure  it.  Many  of  the  largest  Spanish  shii» 
were  sunk  or  captured  in  the  action  of  this  day.  And  at  length 
the  Spanish  admiral,  despairing  of  success,  fled  northward  with  a 
southerly  *ind,  in  the  hope  of  rounf'ing  Scotland,  and  so  return- 
ing to  Spain  without  a  further  encounter  with  the  English  fleet. 
Lord  Effingham  left  a  s<|uadron  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma's  armament ;  but  that  wise  general  soon  with- 
drew his  troops  to  more  promising  fields  of  action.  Meanwhile 
the  lord-admiral  himself  and  Drake  chased  the  vincible  Armada, 
as  it  was  now  termed,  f"'  some  distance  northward  ;  and  then, 
when  it  seemed  to  bend  away  from  the  Scotch  coast  towards 
Norway,  it  was  thought  best,  in  the  words  of  Drake,  "  to  leave 
them  to  those  boisterous  and  uncouth  northern  seas." 

The  sufferings  and  losses  which  the  unhappy  Spaniards  sus- 
tained in  their  flip'it  round  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  well  known. 
Of  their  whole  Armada  only  fifty-three  shattered  vessels  brought 
b  -k  their  beaten  and  wasted  crews  to  the  Spanish  coast  which 
they  had  quitted  in  such  pageantry  and  pride. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  AJ>.  1588-1642 

FROM  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  TO  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CIVIL  WAR 

A.D.  1594.  Henry  IV  of  France  conforms  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrdi,  and 
ends  the  civil  wars  that  had  long  desolated  France. 

1598.  Philip  II  of  Spain  dies,  leaving  a  ruined  navy  and  an  exhausted  kingdom. 

1603.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Scotch  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  England. 

1619.  Commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany. 

1624-1643.  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  minister  of  France.  He  breaks  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  reduces  the  Huguenots  to  subjection  ;  and  by  aiding  the  Protes- 
tant Ge  ian  princes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  humiliates 
France'^  ancient  rival,  Austria. 

1630.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  marches  into  Germany  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  nearly  crushed  by  the  Austrian  armies. 

164a  Portugal  throws  off  the  Spanish  yoke :  and  the  House  of  Braganaz 
begins  to  reign. 

1642,  Commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  England  between  Charles  I  and  bis 
Parliament. 
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GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 

A.D.    1594-1632 

OofteTiii  From  a  reign  that  is  little  more  than  one  long  series 
Adolphas.of  campaigns  we  can  but  select  a  few  of  the  more 
,«^?«o  »'"PO'^*"*  engagements.  The  iUe  faciei  of  dying 
i8»4-im  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  is.  perhaps,  nowhere  better 
Illustrated  than  m  Guf  tavus'  operations  against  the  empire  • 
hence  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ve  turn  alike  to  find  the  highest 
point  in  Sweden's  fortunes  and  her  greatest  loss. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  in  1594.  ^y  a 
practical  father  his  natural  brilliance  was  carefully  fostered 
Besides  his  native  tongue  he  could  speak  sevea  languages  In 
1610  he  was  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  his  father's  co-regent  In 
the  year  following  Charles  died.  After  a  brief  inter-regnum  the 
young  pnnce  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  commenced 
amid  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  but  it  was  not  till  1626  that 
Gustavus  personaUy  led  his  troops  to  victory.  By  the  frozen 
waters  of  the  river  Dwina  a  Polish  army  was  defeated  with  great 
loss.  Henceforward  Sweden  was  captained  by  her  king  We 
pass  over  a  number  of  years  of  warfare  to  her  greatest  enterprise 
—the  Thirty  Years'  Wer. 

It  was  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  empire  in  the  first  place 
that  convinced  Gustavus  of  the  necessity  of  intervention.  His 
apprehension  that  the  emperor  might  acquire  the  Baltic  and 
80  become  a  menace  to  Sweden,  was  no  idle  one.  Wallenstein's 
and  miy's  victories  alone  afford  an  answer  to  this.  Experience 
had  taught  the  king  that  Httle  could  be  effected  by  a  fleet  against 
a  Und  force.  So  invasion  was  decided  upon.  In  June  1630 
a  Swedish  fleet  cast  anchor  off  the  Island  of  Riigen,  aild  two 
days  later  Gustavus  was  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  of 
lus  men  on  German  soil.  His  first  work  was  to  clear  Pomerania 
01  the  imperial  forces  and  seize  the  line  of  the  Oder.     With 
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Walleiutein  in  temporary  disgrace,  and  a  Protestant  army  near 
at  hand,  Magdeburg,  the  chief  fortress  of  northern  Germany, 
declared  for  Guatavus  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  Magde- 
burg was  forthwith  beset  by  the  emperor's  tro.ips,  whilst  another 
force  under  Tilly  barred  any  attempt  at  its  relief  on  the  pert 
of  the  invaders.  In  the  following  May  the  city  fell.  Four  months 
later  Saxony  joined  the  Swedes.  The  effect  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  Gustavus  was  led  to  abandon  his  system  of  fortified 
camps  and  take  the  field  with  something  like  equai  force  j. 
Tilly,  aft«r  his  success  at  Magdeburg,  had  srixed  Leipsic ;  but 
here  his  course  was  stayed.  Gustavus  decided  to  nuwch  against 
him,  and  the  imperial  general  somewhat  unwillingly  turned  to 

face  the  Idng. 

Qig  "  In  ttarte's  '  Life  of  Gusta^ms  Adolphus,'  there  is 
;  ol  a  description  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  written  by 
one  of  the  sufferers,  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  an 

aspect  of  war  which  must  not  be  ignored  in  this  volume. 

A.D.  iMi.  It  was  written  by  a  clergyman,  and  is  here  given  in 
his  own  words,  but  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

"  On  teaving  church  immc.  ately  after  the  sermon,  somi 
people  told  me  the  enemy  had  entered  the  town.  The  news 
unfortunately  proved  too  true.  I  then  lost  my  presence  oi 
mind,  and  as  my  wife  and  maid-servant  were  with  me,  we  ran 
directly  to  my  colleague.  M.  Malsio's  house,  and  left  our  owr 
house  open.  At  M.  Malsio's  we  found  many  people,  who  hac 
fled  to  him  in  great  perplexity.  We  comforted  and  exhortec 
each  other,  as  far  as  the  terror  of  our  minds  would  allow.  I  was 
summoned  thence  to  discharge  the  last  duties  to  a  colonel  wh( 
lay  dangerously  wounded.  I  resolved  to  go,  and  sent  my  male 
to  fetch  my  gown :  but  before  my  departure  from  my  wife  anc 
neighbours,  I  told  them  that  the  affair  appeared  to  me  to  b< 
concluded,  and  that  we  should  meet  no  more  in  this  world.  Mj 
wife  reproached  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  crying. '  Can  you  prevai 
on  yourself  to  leave  me  to  perish  aU  alone  ?  '  I  represented  to  he 
the  obligations  of  my  function,  and  the  importance  of  tHe  mo 
ments  I  was  called  upon  to  give  my  assistance  in. 

"As  I  crossed  the  great  street  a  multitude  of  matrons  and  youai 
women  flocked  about  me.  and  besought  me.  in  al?  the  agonies  0 
distress,  to  advise  them  what  to  do.  I  told  them,  my  bes 
advice  was  to  recommend  themselves  to  God's  protecting  grace 
and  prepare  lor  death.   At  length  I  entered  the  colonel's  lodging 
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•ad  Iwind  Wm  ttwtch*!  on  tilt  floor,  wid  v«y  wMk.    I  my* 

?*•  T  P*?.  Tv*^?  «^*  •ttentlon.  and  oRterad  «  unaU 
pwMBt  of  foM  to  be  givm  me.  which  I  left  oo  the  Ubie.  In 
mm  iaterviKl,  the  enemy  poured  in  by  crowdt  at  the  Hembnnr 

ftto.  and  fired  on  the  multitude  ••  upon  b«Mti  of  prey.    Sw^ 
dan^my  wiie  and  maid-Nrvant  enteied  the  nmm.  and  per- 
«»dBd  me  to  remove  immediataly,  alleging  we  should  meet 
wto  no  quarter,  if  the  enemy  found  us  in  an  apartment  filled 
ii^tharms.   We  ran  down  into  the  oourtyard  of  the  house  and 
ptoced  ouraelves  hi  the  gateway.    Our  enemies  soon  burst  the 
^  open  with  an  eagerness  that  cannot  be  described.    The 
first  address  they  made  to  me  was. '  Priest,  deliver  thy  money.' 
1  gave  them  about  four  and  twenty  shillings  hi  a  Uttle  box.  which 
they  accepted  wi:    good-will:  but  when  they  opened  the  box 
•ad  found  only  silver,  they  raised  their  tone,  and  demanded 
goW^  represented  to  the:n  that  I  was  at  some  distance  from 
mybouse.  and  could  not  at  preeent  possibly  give  them  more. 
yJHr^  '•"°"'***  enough  to  be  contented  with  my  answer 
and  left  us.  after  havmg  plunderwl  the  house,  without  offering 
usaayinsult.  There  was  a  wdl-lookhig  vouth  amtmg  the  crowd 
to  whom  my  wile  addresaed  hersdf.  and  besought  him  m  God's 
naoM  to  protect  us:  '  My  dear  chUd,' said  he. '  H  ia  a  thing  im- 
possibie;  we  must  pursue  our  eoemies '  .*  and  so  they  retired. 

In  that  moment  another  party  of  soldiem  rushed  hi.  who  de- 
mwided  also  our  money.  We  conttated  them  with  seven  shillmgs 
*  S?^  °'  "^^^  spoons,  which  the  maid  fortuhatdy  had 
wncealed  in  her  pocket.  They  were  scarce  gone  before  a  soldier 
entered  alone  with  the  meet  furious  oou;>tenance  I  ever  saw  • 
«ch  cheek  wa&  paffed  out  with  a  musket-ball,  and  he  carried' 
two  muskets  on  his  shoulder.  The  moment  he  perceived  me, 
Je  cned  with  a  voice  of  thunder. '  Priest,  give  me  thy  money,  or 
tliou  art  dead.'  As  I  had  nothmg  to  give  Wm,  I  made  my  apology 
u  the  nuwt  allBcting  manner :  he  levelled  a  piece  to  shoot^. 
but  my  wife  luckily  turned  it  with  her  hand,  and  the  ball  passed 
over  my  head.  At  length,  finding  w?»  had  no  money,  he  asked 
tor  plate :  my  wife  gave  him  some  sflver  trinkets,  luid  he  went 
his  way. 

«ur\  j**^  *^^  *^*^^  '^'^  ^^  ®^  soldiers,  who  only  said, 
wwked  pnest,  what  dnest  thou  here  ? '    Having  said  thus 
much,  they  d^arted. 
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"  We  were  now  inclined  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the  uppermost 
lodgings  of  the  house,  hoping  there  to  be  less  exposed  dnd  better 
concealed.  We  entered  a  chamber  that  had  several  beds  m  it. 
and  passed  some  time  there  in  the  most  insupportable  agonies. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  but  the  cries  of  the  expinng 
people  ;  nor  were  the  houses  much  more  quiet ;  everything  was 
burst  open  or  cut  to  pieces.  We  were  soon  discovered  in  our 
retirement :  a  number  of  soldiers  poured  in,  and  one  who  earned 
a  hatchet  made  an  attempt  to  cleave  my  skuU,  but  a  companion 
hindered  him  and  said,  '  Comrade,  what  are  you  doing,  don't 
you  perceive  that  he  is  a  clergyman  ?  ' 

"  When  these  were  gone,  a  single  soldier  came  in,  to  whom 
my  wife  gave  a  crape  handkerchief  off  her  neck ;  upon  which 
he  retired  withouti  offering  us  any  injury.    His  successor  was 
not  so  reasonable :  for  entering  the  chamber  with  his  sword  drawn 
he  immediately  discharged  a  blow  upon  my  head,  saying, '  Priest, 
give  me  thy  money.'    The  stroke  stunned  me  ;  the  blood  gushed 
out  in  abundance,  and  frightened  my  wife  and  servant  to  that 
degree  that  they  both  continued  motionless.     The  barbarian 
turned  round  to  my  wife,  aimed  a  blow  at  her,  but  it  glanced 
fortunately  on  her  gown,  which  happened  to  be  lined  with  furs, 
and  wound -d  her  not.     Amazed  to  see  us  so  submissive  and 
patient,  he  looked  at  us  fixedly  for  some  moments.    I  laid  hold 
of  this  interval  to  represent  to  him  that  I  was  not  in  my  own 
house,  being  come  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  discharge  my 
duty  to  a  dying  person,  but  if  he  would  grant  us  quarter,  and 
protect  us'to  our  home,  I  would  then  bestow  upon  him  all  I  had. 
'  Apreed,  priest,'  said  he,  '  give  me  thy  wealth,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  watch-word :   it  is  Jesu  Maria  ;   pronounce  that,  and 
no  one  will  hurt  thee.'     We  went  downstairs  directly,  highly 
contented  to  have  found  such  a  protector.     The  street  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying :   their  cries  were  enough  to 
have  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  barbarians.    We  walked 
over  the  bodies,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  met  an  officer  of  distinction  on  horseback.     This 
generous  person  soon  discovered  us,  and  seeing  me  covered  with 
blood,  said  to  the  person  who  conducted  us,  '  Fellow-soldier, 
fellow-soldier,  take  care  what  you  do  to  these  persons.'    At  the 
same  time  he  said  to  my  wife, '  Madam,  is  yonder  house  yours  ? ' 
My  wife  having  answered  that  it  was,  '  Well.'  added  he.  '  take 
hold  of  my  stirrup,  conduct  me  thither,  and  you  shall  have 
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^^11  J^'r/"™"?  ^'^  '"^'  *"**  ""^"^  *  «'g"  to  the  soldiers 
«a  h  his  hand,  he  said  to  me.  '  Gentlemen  of  Magdeburg,  you 
yourselves  are  the  occasion  of  this  destruction :  you  migh" 
have  acted  otherwise.'  The  soldier  who  had  used  m^U  tSk 
this  oppor  unuy  to  steal  away.    Upon  entering  mrhouse   we 

who  w^?"","^*,'  *  r"i*"'^  ''  P^""^-^'^'  -hom^he  officer! 
who  was  a  colonel,  ordered  away.  He  then  said  he  would  take 
up  his  lodging  with  us.  and  having  posted  two  soldieJ  for  a  g^Sd 


Frknch  Soldiers  of  thb  Time  of  Louis  XIII. 
From  a  print  of  the  period. 

to  us,  left  us  with  a  promise  to  return  forthwith.  We  eave  with 
great  chmfulness,  a  good  breakfast  to  our  sentinels,  who' com- 
plimented us  on  the  lucky  fortune  of  falling  into  their  colonel's 
nands;  at  the  same  time  representing  to  us  that  their  fellow- 
soldiers  made  a  considerable  booty  while  they  continued  inactive 
merely  as  a  safeguard  to  us.  and  therefore  beseeching  us  to 
render  them  an  equivalent  to  a  certain  degree.  Upon  this  I 
!n7  "'^'"i^"'"  rose-nobles,  with  which  they  were  well  contented 
and  showed  so  much  humanity  as  to  make  us  an  offer  to  go  and 
search  for  any  acquaintance  whom  we  desired  to  pUce  in  safety 
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with  us.  I  told  them  I  had  one  particular  friend  who  had 
escaped  to  the  cathedral,  as  I  conjectured,  and  promised  them 
a  good  gratuity  on  his  part  if  they  saved  his  hfe.  One  of  them 
accompanied  by  my  maid-servant  went  to  the  church,  and 
called  my  friend  often  by  name ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  no 
one  answered,  and  we  never  heard  mention  of  him  from  that 

period.  ,    J  •, 

"  Some  moments  after  our  colonel  returned,  and  asked  if  any 
person  had  offered  us  the  least  inciviUty.    After  we  had  dis- 
culpated  the  soldiers  in  this  respect,  he  hastened  abroad  to  see 
if  there  was  any  possibility  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which  had 
already  seized  a  great  part  of  the  city :  he  had  hardly  got  into 
the  street,  when  he  returned,  with  uncommon  hastiness,  and 
said,  '  Show  me  the  way  out  of  the  town,  for  I  see  plainly  we 
shall  perish  in  the  fiames  if  we  stay  here  a  few  minutes  longer.' 
Upon  this  we  threw  the  best  of  our  goods  and  mivables  into  a 
vaulted  cellar,  covered  the  trap-door  with  earth,  and  made 
our  escape.    My  wife  took  nothing  with  her  but  my  robe  ;  my 
maid  seized  a  neighbour's  infant  child  by  the  hand,  whom  we 
found  crying  at  his  father's  door,  and  led  him  away.    We  found 
it  impossible  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were 
aU  in  a  flame,  and  the  streets  burnt  with  great  fury  on  either 
side  :  in  a  word,  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  were  able  to  breathe.    Having  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  we  determined  at  last  to  make  our  escape  on  the 
side  of  the  town  next  the  Elbe.    The  streets  were  clogged  with 
dead  bodies,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  were  insupportable. 
The  Walloons  and  Croatians  attacked  us  every  moment,  but 
our  generous  colonel  protected  us     om  their  fury.    When  we 
gained  the  bastion,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  we 
descended  it  by  the  scaling-ladders  which  the  Imperialists  had 
made  use  of  in  the  assault,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the  enemy's 
camp   near    Rottensee,    thoroughly    fatigued    and   extremely 

alarmed. 

"The  colonel  made  us  enter  his  tent,  and  presented  us  with 
some  refreshments.  That  ceremony  being  over, '  Well,'  said  he, 
'  having  saved  your  lives,  what  return  do  you  make  me  ?  '  We 
told  him  that  for  the  present  we  had  nothing  to  bestow,  but 
that  we  would  transfer  to  him  all  the  money  and  plate  that  we 
had  buried  in  the  cellar,  which  was  the  whole  of  our  woridly 
possessions.    At  this  instant  many  Imperial  officers  came  in,  and 
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one  chanced  to  say  to  me.  '  Ego  tibi  condoleo.  ego  sum  addictus 

me  untSf  "*■  '^'  ^''''"^^  ''^''  '  found  myself  rmade 
wL  L  ^""^  *  P'^P*''  '■^P'y  *°  *he  condolences  of  a  man 
who  earned  arms  against  those  whose  religion  he  professed  and 
whose  hard  fortmie  he  pretended  to  deplore.         P'°''^'  ^^'^ 

m.ji^?*  ^7.^^^  *'°'°"*'  '^"*  °"®  «^  his  domestics  with  my 

Xr  bT/h^  T'*^  ^  *'.^  ^'•^^"^^  ^«  had  buried  in  The 
ceUar.  but  they  returned  without  success,  because  as  the  fire 
stiU  contmued  they  could  not  approach  the  trap-?oor  In  the 
meanwh,le  the  cdonel  made  us  his  guests  at  his  own  table 

"  ^u®.^*^  **  '^""®'"  *"  °ffi<^er  of  the  company  happened  to 
and  that  God  haa  .ade  use  of  the  Cathohc  army  to  chastise  ,^' 
but^i^";  '"^  "Tt  ^^P"^^'  *h^*  *he  observation  perhapr^a^ 
in  threnT  i  uTr'*"'  *^^"  '^''  ^°"**""«d  sh^  '  le^t  God 
This  Lf  of  .  *^''°''  ?f*  ^"^  ^'^""ee  into  the  flames.' 
This  sort  of  prophecy  was  fulfilled  soon  afterwards  on  the  self- 

S^tL  o^  Ldpsir^'' '''''''  "'""  "'"^°'*  *"*^'^  ^^*^°y^  ^*  *he 

I..'™  f  ^^H^''  !  ventured  one  day  to  ask  our  colonel  to  give  us 
kave  to  depart :   he  complied  immediately,  on  condition  that 

tTwJ^o  trrr"-    ^''''  '"^"'"^  ^  ^«"*  ™y  '"^d  into  the 
ceZ     IJ  '  T  ^"^  possibihty  of  penetrating  into  the 

o«™  th  S  "'"■'  ^'^""^^'  '•'"*  ^^y-  ^d  ^«t"™«d  with  all 
our  wealth.  Havmg  returned  our  thanks  to  our  dehverer  he 
immediately  ordered  a  passport  to  be  prepared  for  us  XjJ^^^ 
mission  to  retire  to  whatever  place  we  should  think  proS 
and  made  us  a  present  of  a  crown  to  defray  the  expense  of  our 
lourney.  This  brave  Spaniard  was  colonel  of  the  re^ment  oj 
Savdh.  and  named  Lon  Joseph  de  Ainsa."  But,  to  refume 
BaSir«»  September   17th.   1631.   the  two  armies  met 

&Weof  ««/"«what  to  the  north  of  Leipsic,  on  the  broad  plain 
»2J"-  of  Breitenfeld.    A  first  glance  at  the  relative  numbers 

AD  1631  *."'*'  ^""'^^  ^^  ^  "t"«  misleading.     Gustavus' 

AD.  631.  supenonty-he  had  41,000  to  Tilly's  32.(KK)-was  com- 

t^lZ7^'''''''r^  ""^  *^«  ^^^*  *h^*  the  Saxon  conting^t 

Sa?^o  /"  "!!^r-    i*  ^"^  "P^"  ^'^  Swedish  troops  that  the 

Sf  *°  ?.'Pf"^/T  ^'^*  *°  ^^*  ••  ^"^  '*  ^^  the  Swedes  who 
"med  a  cntical  situatiijp  mto  a  splendid  victory,  which  proved 
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the tuming-noint  of  the  war,  and  led  to  Gustavus  mastering  the 
greater  part  of  Germany. 

At  earliest  dawn  the  two  armies  encountered.  Tilly,  over- 
borne by  the  opinions  of  his  staff,  flung  his  troops  forward.  It 
was  a  motley  collection  of  men  that  served  under  the  emperor's 
banner— Germans,  Croats,  Walloons,  Spaniards,  Irishmen,  and 
Italians,  whom  the  prospect  of  plunder  had  induced  to  enlist 
on  the  imperial  side.  It  is  true  that  German  historians  have 
been  accustomed  to  describe  the  Swedish  army  as  a  horde  of 
foreign  marauders.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  wp^s  distinctly  more 
Teutonic  than  Tilly's. 

When  the  first  crash  came  and  Fiirstenberg's  regiments  of 
pikemen  drove  their  charge  home,  they  met  with  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  Maybe  the  memory  of  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  still 
Ungered  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Saxony.  In  any  case,  as  the 
imperial  right  closed  with  them,  the  Saxons  wavered  and  then 
broke.  Panic-stricken,  they  "  took  to  their  heels  by  companies  " 
before  Fiirstenberg's  men.  The  flight  of  the  Saxon  contingent 
placed  Gustavus  in  a  most  perilous  position.  Indeed,  had  the 
imperial  left  fared  equally  well,  the  result  of  the  battle  might 
have  been  very  different.  But  the  ill-famed  Pappenheim  and 
his  five  thousand  horse  had  met  with  a  particularly  warm  re- 
ception. The  Swedish  and  Finnish  regiments  who  opposed 
them  stood  their  ground  coolly,  and  poured  a  galling  fire  into 
the  attacking  squadrons.  An  attempt  to  turn  the  flank  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Seven  times  Pappenheim  launched  his 
fiery  cavalry  against  those  steady  hues,  and  seven  times  Johan 
Ban^r  drove  them  back,  taking  a  liberal  toll  of  their  numbers. 

Meanwhile,  on  th«  other  flank,  the  masteriy  handling  of 
Gustavus  Horn  had  saved  the  situation.  In  the  face  of  Tilly's  fire 
that  intrepid  warrior  had  entirely  reformed  the  line.  The  flight 
of  the  Saxons  had  weakened  the  king's  army  in  numbers,  it  is  true, 
but  his  own  regiments  he  could  trust  to  hold  their  own.  So  the 
battle  went  on.  Wearied  out  by  the  admirable  steadiness  of 
the  Swedes,  Pappenheim's  horsemen  flagged  and  finally  broke. 
Gustavus  was  quick  to  take  advantage.  His  attacking  battalions 
wete  soon  amongst  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  which  were  im- 
mediately turned  upon  Tilly's  centre. 

This  success  decided  the  day.  The  Spanish  mercen  .ies, 
against  whom  the  fusillade  was  directed,  stood  their  ground  with 
indomitable  braver',  but  heroism  could  effect  little  row.    Formed 
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in  a  square  around  their  wounded  general,  they  stood  their 
ground  till  sunset ;  and  finally,  as  the  engagement  waned,  drew 
away  from  the  battlefield.  But  the  imperialists  as  an  army 
existed  no  more.  Strewn  over  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld,  seven 
thousand  of  them  lay  dead,  and  five  thousand  more  were  Gus- 
tavus'  prisoners.  The  survivors  fared  ill.  Several  thousand  of 
them  were  massacred  by  the  peasantry,  who  had  little  love 
for  the  mercenaries  of  the  empire.  The  treasure  chest  of  the 
league  was  captured,  and  went  for  booty.  So  ended  the  army 
which,  in  the  day  of  its  success,  had  shown  little  mercy. 

The  victory  of  Breitenfeld  entirely  altered  the  military  situa- 
tion. Vienna  lay,  for  the  moment,  entirely  unprotected.  Gas- 
tavus  hesitated  between  advancing  upon  it  and  following  up 
Tilly's  broken  i  rces.  Eventually  the  latter  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed. The  d<>cision  has  met 
with  much  hostile  criticism, 
and  several  historians  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
had  the  king  immediately  ad- 
vanced upon  Vienna,  the  war 
might  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  the  Fifteen  Years' 
War.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Gustavus  elected  to  advance 
through  southern  Germany, 
and  his  advance  became  a 
triumphal  progress.  The  Pro- 
testant cities  opened  their  gates 
to  him  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  joy.  At  Mainz  he 
established  his  winter  quarters, 
and  to  Mainz  came  the  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every 
crown  in  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
fortunes  of  Sweden  had  never 
been  higher.  From  every  side 
recruits  flocked  in — to  such  an 
extent  that  at  last  Gustavus' 
Swedish  troops  formed  but  a  Pistoi.er  (Sixteenth  Century), 
fifth  of  the  army.  Besides  the  rov-i  troops,  three  .nsy  corps 
were  enlisted  and  placed  under  tV  mand  of  his  n-dtenants 
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Gustavus  Horn  (who  had  rendered  such  good  service  at  Breiten- 
feld),  Johan  Ban^r.  and  Ake  Tott.  In  May.  1630.  the  king  led 
his  forces  into  Bavaria  and  occupied  Miinich. 

We  must  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  doings  of  the  imperial 
forces.  TiUy's  disaster  had  called  W  allenstein  from  retirement. 
In  the  hour  of  his  emperor's  need,  his  disgrace  was  forgotten 
and  the  old  soldier  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  raising  a 
fresh  army.  His  call  met  with  a  ready  response.  In  the  same 
week  that  the  Swedish  troops  had  marched  into  Miinich,  Wallen- 
stein  chased  the  Elector  from  Prag  and  forced  the  Saxons  to 
withdraw  from  Bohemia.  After  effecting  a  junction  with  Maxi- 
miUian  of  Bavaria's  army— a  manoeuvre  which  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  some  sixty  thousand  men— the  new  dictator  en- 
trenched himself  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Redwitz  m  a  huge 
camp  measuring  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  For  two  months 
(July  and  August,  1632)  the  two  armies  faced  one  another.  A 
feint  upon  the  Austrian  crown  lands,  so  far  from  inducing 
Wallenstein  to  follow  him.  onl^  caused  that  wily  old  soldier 
to  invade  Saxony.  Thus  far.  however,  he  was  deceived. 
Gustavus'  withdrawal  had  persuaded  him  that  the  king 
daied  not  risk  an  engagement.  He  consequently  began  to 
make  preparations  for  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Lutzen. 
But  the  imperial  general  was  mistaken.  The  swift  advance  of 
the  Swedish  army  upon  his  position  forced  him  to  fight  a  rear- 
guard action  whilst  crossing  the  Rippach.  The  honours  of  the 
engagement  went  to  the  king,  although  Wallenstein  managed  to 
rally  his  forces  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  recall  Pappenheim 

from  the  Rhine. 

The  The  sun  of  November  6th  was  shining  faintly 
Battle  of  through  banks  of  autumn  mist  when  ths  first  dull 
LtLtien.  rumbHngs  of  cannon  broke  the  stillness  of  morning. 
A.D.  1032.  Gustavus  had  brought  his  enemy  to  action.  Wallen- 
stein, who  had  outmanoeuvred  the  king  with  such  rare  skill 
during  the  summer  months,  now  found  himself  compelled  to  fight 
for  his  life  against  a  general  and  army  of  whose  genius  and 
prowess  he  had  already  had  some  earnest.  The  imperial  army 
lay  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Leipsic  road,  with  its  hnes  ghtter- 
ing  with  muskets  and  sabres.  The  front,  drawn  up  with  all  the 
skill  and  foresight  that  the  veteran  had  at  his  command,  ex- 
tended over  a  great  area.  A  murmur  of  expectation  throbbed 
through  the  ranks.    It  was  not  with  all  the  confidence  of  the 
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pre\'ious  months  that  the  dictator's  forces  took  their  stand, 
although  the  army  was  now  at  full  strength.  The  return  of 
Pappenheim  had  added  ten  thousand  trusty  sabres  to  the  great 
body  of  men  that  Wallenstein  already  commanded.  Then  the 
battle  began. 

Gustavus,  in  personal  command  of  the  right  wing,  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Drifting  mist  now  and  then  obscured  the  sun, 
and  the  flashes  of  the  guns  shone  out  red  in  the  cold  autumn 
grey.  And  then  a  pall  of  thick  sulphurous  smoke  would  settle 
down  and  almost  blot  out  the  gun's  crew.  Shouting  filled  the 
air.  The  Swedes  had  the  opportunity  that  had  been  denied 
them  so  long.  Gustavus,  it  would  seem,  was  aiming  at  getting 
his  opponent  away  from  the  Leipsic  road,  so  that  lie  might  be 
able  to  bring  the  Saxons  from  the  Elbe  fortresses  to  bear  on  the 
imperialists.  As  before,  the  Swedes  fought  magnificently.  They 
had  tasted  of  success  the  night  before,  and  under  their  royal 
master's  eye  they  hurried  to  the  assault.  Under  a  galling  fire 
the  regiment  rolled  forward  up  to  the  trenches.  At  short  range 
Wallenstein's  guns  caused  great  execution  in  the  ranks  of  the 
attacking  battalions.  But  the  Swedes  were  not  to  be  denied. 
Into  the  defences  they  fought  their  way,  savagely  cutting  and 
thrusting  at  the  obstinate  foe,  whilst  the  mist  drifted  more 
densely  amongst  the  combatants.  Niels  Brahe,  the  other 
Swedish  general,  who  had  attacked  simultaneously  with  the 
king,  was  less  successful.  Struck  down  in  the  close  fighting,  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Pappenheim,  too,  had  gone  to  his 
account.  Leading  one  of  those  wild,  impetuous  charges  that  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  deliver,  he  had  flung  himself  on  the  Swedish 
regiments.  The  attack  was  not  successful.  As  at  Breitenfeld, 
Gustavus'  men  held  their  ground,  and  the  great  cavalry  general 
died  as  he  had  lived — fighting.  Meanwhile  the  battle  had  not 
gone  well  with  Wallenstein.  Driven  from  their  trenches,  the 
imperial  forces  were  slowly  beaten  back.  The  Swedes  followed 
up  their  success  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns,  using  sword 
and  pike  with  tempestuous  fury. 

Then  comes  the  tragedy  of  the  famous  battle.  We  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  ever-thickening  fog.  It  had  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  distinguish  friend  and  foe.  In  the  obscurity 
that  followed  the  engagement  became  purely  a  soldier's  battle. 
And  in  the  gigantic  melee  the  greatest  geneial  of  Sweden  met 
his  end.    Eveif  now,  how  and  when  Gustavus  was  slain  is  far 
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from  certain.     It  is  thought  that  the  king  was  leading  the 
Sm&land  horse  to  the  assistance  of  a  sorely  tried  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  that  he  lost  his  bearings  in  the  mist.   Thus  isolated, 
he  was  struck  down 
and   disabled.     With 
the  enemy  all  around 
the  end    must    have 
come  soon.    The  first 
intimation    that    the 
Swedes   had  of  their 
terrible  loss  was  the 
sudden  appearance  of 
the     king's     charger 
amongst   them   rider- 
less. Then  they  under- 
stood.    But  it  was  to 
victory  that  the  rider- 
less steed  called  them. 
The  knowledge  of  their 
beloved  leader's  death 
inspired  in  them  such 
a  mad,  relentless  fury 
that     nothing     could 
withstand  them.  Over 
the  hostile  hues  they 
poured,  beating  down 
the  enemy  with  gory  weapons.     Companies  and  regiments  of  the 
imperialists  were  stamped  out  of  existence.    Lut/.en  still  hngers 
in  the  memories  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  the  bloodiest  of  its 
battles.    Wallenstein  saw  that  no  hope  remained.    He  did  all 
that  a  soldier  of  genius  could  do  with  the  battered  wreck  of  an 
army  at  his  command.    Difficultly  he  withdrew  from  the  field 
what  forces  he  could  and  fled  southwards.    Nor  can  we  readily 
believe  that  he  would  have  even  then  escaped,  had  not  the 
victors  been  worn  out  by  the  awful  strain  thev  had  gone  through. 
So  died  Gustavus  Adolphus.  greatest  of  Sweden's  soldier-kmgs, 
who  might,  had  fate  so  ordered  it,  have  altered  the  history  of 
Europe.    In  his  short  life  he  accomplished  more  than  many  to 
whom  double  the  number  of  years  has  been  granted.    He  left 
Sweden  great  and  powerful,  but  sorrowing  for  a  loss  that  could 
never  be  repaid.  * 


Count  Pappenheim. 
Killed  »t  LUtien,  163a. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

A.D.   1642-A.D.    1653 

^K^^  I  The  war  of  Charles  I  and  his  Parliament  must  always 
andhig  interest  the  student  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
Pariil^   history ;    its    occasion,    circumstances,   and    results 
nMDi    illustrating,  as  they  do,  in  vivid  colours  the  English 
A.D.  l«42.  character  as  it  acts  under  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluences that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    Space  does  not 
serve  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it,  so  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  words  in  whicli 
Macaulay  describes  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

"  In  August,  1642,"  he  says,  "  the  sword  was  at  length  drawn ; 
and  soon  in  almost  every  shire  of  the  kingdom  two  hostile 
factions  appeared  in  arms  against  each  other.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  which  of  the  contending  parties  was  at  first  the  most 
formidable.  The  Parliament  commanded  London  and  the 
counties  round  London,  the  fleet,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  seaports.  They  had  at  their 
disposal  almost  all  the  military  stores  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
able  to  raise  duties,  both  on  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries  and  on  some  important  products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  king  was  ill-provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition.  The 
taxes  which  he  laid  on  the  rural  districts  occupied  by  his  troops 
produced,  it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which  the 
Parliament  drew  from  the  City  of  London  alone.  He  relied, 
indeed,  chiefly  for  pecuniary  aid  on  the  munificence  of  his 
opulent  adherents. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advantage  was  with 

'  e  Royalists.    They  were  victorious  botli  in  the  western  and 

northern  counties.     They  had  wrested  Bristol,  tlie  second 

city  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Parliament.    They  had  won  several 

battles  and  had  not  sustained  a  single  serious,  or  ignominious, 
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defeat.  Among  the  Roundlieads  adversity  had  began  to  pro- 
duce dissension  and  discontent.  The  Parliament  was  kept  in 
alarm,  sometimes  by  plots  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the  royal  army, 
and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at  their  own  doors.  Several 
of  the  most  distinguished  peers,  who  had  hitherto  remained  at 
Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  if  the  operations  of  the  Cavaliers  had  at  this  season  been 
directed  by  a  sagacious  and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon 
have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall." 

But  a  change  came  over  the  quality  and  strengtli  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Independents 
the  hirehngs  gave  place  to  men  of  character  and  principle  who 
recognised  that  they  had  something  to  fight  for,  and  that  the 
object  was  worth  the  strife.  Again,  to  quote  Macaulay  :  "  The 
soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  <  omwell.  Bred  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, he  had,  at  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner  had  he  become 
a  soldier  than  he  discovered,  with  the  keen  glance  of  genius, 
.  .  .  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Parliamentary 
army.  ...  It  was  necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were 
not  mere  mercenaries,  for  recruits  of  decent  stature  and  grave 
character,  fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty.  With 
such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected 
them  to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
in  England,  he  administered  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  stimulants  of  fearful  potency." 

The  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superiority  of  his  abilities. 
In  the  south,  under  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  forces  underwent  a 
succession  of  shameful  disasters,  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  fully  compensated  for  all  that  had  been  lost  else- 
where. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organis«i  the  whole  army  as  he  had 
bailt  ui  his  own  repiment,  and  when  this  was  effected  the  event 
ot  the  war  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to 
encounter  natural  courage  equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm 
stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  as  was  utterly 
wanting  in  their  experience. 

"At  Naseby  took  place  the  first  great  encounter  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  re-modelled  army  of  the  Parliament.  The 
victory  of  the  Roundheads  was  complete  and  der'  -'"..    It  was 
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followed  by  other  triumphs  in  rapid  succession.  In  a  (ew 
months  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the  Scots  and  was  by 
them  delivered  up  to  his  English  subjects." 

The  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1644  Charles  was  lying 
Battle  Mat  Oxford  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  when 
Jtotoo  Waller  and   Essex,  with  the   Parliamentary  army, 

■OO*'  endeavoured  to  invest  the  city.  The  king,  however, 
A.D.  1644.  was  smart  enough  to  evade  them,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached him  from  two  different  quarters,  left  Oxford  with 
seven  thousand  men  and  made  his  way  to  Worcester.  Charles 
then,  ^y  a  feint  of  marching  on  Shrewsbury,  induced  Waller 
to  proceed  in  that  direction,  and  then  suddenly  altering  his 
course  at  Bewdley,  reg.iined  Oxford,  and  after  beating  up  the 
Parliamentary  quarters  in  Buckinghamshire,  defeated  Waller 
at  Copready  Bridge,  and  then  marched  westward  after  Essex. 
While  these  manoeuvres  were  in  progress  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
having  as  his  lieuterant-general  Oliver  Cromwell,  marched 
northwards  to  co-operate  with  Leslie  and  the  Fairfaxes  at  York 
against  Newcastle.  Charles,  who  saw  the  imminent  danger  of 
Newcastle,  anu  realised  that  if  he  were  defeated  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  all  the  north,  sent  word  to  Prince  Rupert  to  hasten  to 
his  assistance.  The  prince  had  been  gallantly  fighting  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  had  been  everywhere 
victorious.  He  had  a>mpelled  the  Parliamentary  army  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Newark,  had  taken  Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Liver- 
pool, and  raised  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  which  had  been 
nobly  defended  for  eighteen  weeks  by  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
and  on  receiving  the  king's  command  he  immediately  mustered 
what  forces  he  could,  and  reached  York  on  the  ist  of  July,  1644. 
On  learning  of  his  approach,  the  Pariiamentary  generals  raised 
the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Marston  Moor,  about  four  miles  from 
the  city. 

Rupert  had  about  twenty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  had 
committed  dreadful  havoc  in  Lancashire,  and  now,  having 
relieved  the  city,  he  might,  had  he  been  content  to  do  so,  have 
remained  and  defended  it  with  success.  But  the  prince  was  a 
dashing  fighter  and  the  last  to  play  a  waiting  game,  so  he 
persuaded  Newcastle  to  unite  forces  with  him  and  pursue  the 
rebels.  There  were  at  1  lis  time  about  equal  forces  on  either  side, 
and  they  each  numbered  some  twenty  v     thousand  men. 
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So  little  did  the  Parliamentariaitt  expect  bettle  that  they 
were  in  the  act  of  drawing  off  their  forces  to  a  greater  dia- 
tance,  when  the  ever  impetuous  Rupert  led  on  his  cavalry 
and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  Parliamentary  army  turned 
and  formed  in  front  of  a  large  ditch  or  drain,  and  the  Royalists 
posted  themselves  opposite.  The  Scotch  and  Englnh  occupied 
a  large  rye-field,  on  a  rising  ground  bounded  by  this  ditch,  and 


Cduassisr  (Time  of  Charla  I). 

were  ranged  in  alternate  divisions  that  there  might  be  no 
jealousy  between  them.  It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  and  then 
two  hours  were  wasted,  neither  general  caring  to  accept  the 
disadvantage  incident  to  crossing  the  ditch  fi^st.  Newcastle, 
who  had  been  rushed  by  the  fiery  Rupert  into  an  uncongenial 
position,  had  retired  to  his  carriage  in  dudgeon,  and  everyone 
began  to  think  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day ; 
when  on  a  sudden  Rupert,  who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing 
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with  hi.  cavalry,  precipitated  matten  by  making  one  of  his 
bnlhant  and  desperate  charges.  The  force  of  such  charges 
iwually  breaks  through  all  opposition,  and  in  this  case  the 
charge  bore  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  on  their  left  wing  clear 
away  before  it.  and  the  officers  and  their  horse  were  speedily  in 
full  flight.  Rupert,  guilty  of  his  usual  indiscretion,  pursued 
them  too  far,  galloping  with  three  thousand  men  for  some  miles 
dunng  which  time  they  could  have  done  mu.l.  better  service 
upon  the  battlefield.  The  Royalist  infantry  were  no  less  success- 
tul  m  their  first  charge,  for  they  attacked  the  infantry  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  with  such  vigour  and  fury  as  to  throw 
them  into  utter  confusion,  and  Manchester,  Fairfax,  and  Leslie 
believing  all  to  be  lost,  fled  with  the  rest  in  the  direction  of 
Tadcaster  and  Cawood  Castle. 

Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  was  thus  left  to  fight  or  flee,  as  he  might  choose  • 
but  without  the  assistance  of  those  who  ought  to  have  stood 
by  him  to  the  end.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative  with 
Cromwell.  He  was  there  to  fight,  and  retreat  was  no  part  of 
his  programme.  He  attacked  the  Royalist  cavalry  with  such 
.  our  thai  lie  completely  routed  them,  and  just  in  time  to 
leave  himself  free  to  grapple  with  Rupert  s  cavalry  retuminc 
from  their  foolish  chase.  The  conflict  was  a  desperate  one 
When  the  cavalry  had  exhausted  their  ammunition  they  flung 
their  pistols  at  each  others'  heads  and  then  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  their  swords.  In  the  end  Rupert  drew  off  and  Crom- 
well remained  master  of  the  field. 

"X"  "^"V  V*^  '•"''*  *"  broken,  along  the  royal  line 
They  fly  the  braguarts  of  the  court !  the  bullies  of  the  Rhine  ! 
htout  Langley  8  cheer  is  heard  no  more,  and  Astley'i  helm  it  down 
And  Rupert  sheathes  his  rapier  with  a  curse  and  with  a  f7own         ' 
And  cold  Newcastle  mutters,  as  he  follows  in  the  flight, 
The  German  boar  had  better  «»r  hare  supped  in  Vorlt  to-night." 

Cromwell  sent  messages  after  the  fugitive  generals  to  recall 
them,  but  Leslie  was  already  in  bed  at  Leeds,  and  when  the  news 
reached  him  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Would  to  God 
I  had  died  on  the  place." 

This  victory  brought  Cromwell  great  renown  and  equal  ad- 
vantage. The  larger  part  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage 
of  the  Royalists  fell  into  his  hands,  with  about  a  hundred  cXurs 
and  standards,  including  that  of  Rupert  himself,  and  the  arms 


if 
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of  the  Palatinate.  It  was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  aU  the  w^.  and 
no  fewer  than  4150  of  the  slain  were  buried  on  the  field.  Fo^g^t 
on  the  2nd  of  July.  1644.  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  were  again  in  muster  and  sat  down  under  the 

walls  of  York.  .  .  . 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  mommg  of  the  14th  of  June, 

1*«     164';   the  advanced  guards  of  each  army  approached 

^**^t^' each' other  on  the  low  hills  a  little  more  than  a  mile 

Naseby.  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^jy^g^  ^f  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire, 

^  ^- ^*'"- nearly   midway    between    Market    Harborough    and 

^  ThfSmy  of  the  ParUament  ranged  itself  on  a  hiU  still 
called  the  Mill  Hill,  and  that  of  the  king  on  a  paraUd  hill, 
with  its  back  to  Harborough.  The  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  was  led  by 
CromweU ;  and  the  left,  consisting  of  nearly  as  many,  was  at 
his  request,  committed  to  Colonel  Ireton,  a  Nottinghamshire 
man  Fairfax  and  Skippons  took  charge  of  the  main  body,  and 
Colonels  Pride,  Rainsborough,  and  H  immond  brought  up  the 
reserves.  Rupert  and  his  brother  Maurice  led  on  the  nght  wing 
of  Charles'  army.  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang^alethe  /eft.  Charles 
himself  commanded  the  main  body,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the  Earl 
of  Lindsay,  the  Lord  Baird.  and  Sir  George  Lis  e  led  the  reserves. 
The  word  for  the  day  of  the  Royalists  was  God  and  Queen 
Mary  "  that  of  the  Parliamentarians.  "  God  our  strength  ! 

A  wide  moorland,  called  Broad  Moor,  lay  between  the  two 
forces  The  Cavahers  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the  new 
modelled  army  of  Roundheads,  for  which  they  had  the  utmost 
contempt,  because  it  lacked  aristocratic  leadership,  and  its 
head  wks  a  no  more  exalted  person  than  Farmer  Cromwell,  or 
the  Brewer  of  Huntingdon,  as  they  were  pleased  to  c^l  him. 
They  expected  to  sweep  them  away  like  dust  and  Rupert 
maldng  one  of  his  headlong  charges,  seemed  to  reali^  their 
rntfcipation  all  at  once,  for  he  drove  the  left  wing  of  the  Round^ 
heads  into  instant  confusion  and  flight.  Ireton  w^  taken 
prisoner,  wounded  in  two  places,  his  ^orse  ,^»"f  ^'^jf  ""t' 
him.  After  his  usual  fashion  Rupert  agam  foUowed  the  fug^tives^ 
without  any  thought  of  the  claims  of  the  main  batt  e.  But  the 
Ottered  horse,  who  had  been  diUgently  taught  to  raUy.  collected 
behind  him.  returned  to  the  defence  of  their  guns,  and  were 
soon  again  ready  for  action. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  had  driven  the  left  'ving  of  the 
king's  army  off  the  field,  but  took  care  not  to  p'n  'i^-  tfiou.  too 
far.  He  sent  a  few  companies  of  horse  to  Iri'  ;  tliem  beyont. 
the  battle,  and  with  his  main  body  fell  upon  t  >fi  '.ing's  &,m,<, 
where  at  first  the  royal  foot  was  gaining  advan.i.i?e.  Thia  ui  - 
expected  assault  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  tne  soiuiv,rF  of 
Fairfax's  front,  which  had  given  way,  rallying  and  falling  in  again 
with  the  resei-ve  as  they  came  to  the  rear,  were  brought  up  by 
their  officers,  and  completed  the  rout.  Rupert,  who  was  now  re- 
turning from  the  chase,  rode  up  to  the  waggon-train  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  and,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs,  offered 
the  troops  guarding  the  stores  quarter.  The  reply  was  a  smart 
volley  of  musketry,  and,  falling  back  and  riding  forward  to  the 
field,  he  found,  as  usual,  disaster  and  defeat.  His  followers 
stood  stupefied  at  the  sight,  when  Charles  riding  up  to  them 
in  despair,  cried  frantically,  "  One  charge  more,  and  the  victory 
is  ours  yet !  "  But  it  was  in  vain,  the  main  body  was  broken, 
that  of  Fairfax  was  complete,  the  artillery  was  seized,  and  the 
Roundheads  were  taking  prisoners  as  fast  as  they  could  promise 
them  quarter.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  the  next  moment  charged 
the  confounded  horse,  and  the  whole  fled  at  full  gallop  on  the 
road  towards  Leicester,  pursued  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town 
by  Cromwell's  troopers. 

The  slaughter  at  this  battle  was  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  said  that  the  slain  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  the  Royalists  and  one  hundred 
of  the  Parliamentarians;  but  five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  including  many  officers  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  in 
carriages.  All  the  king's  baggage  and  artillery,  with  nine  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms,  were  captured,  and  amongst  the  carriages  that 
of  the  king  containing  his  private  papers.  This  latter  was  a  fatal 
los,,  for  the  carriage  contained  the  most  damning  evidences  of 
the  king's  double-dealings  and  mental  reservations,  which  the 
Pariiament  took  care  to  publish  to  his  irreparable  damage. 
The  sight  of  this  evidence  struck  his  own  party  dumb,  with  a 
sense  of  his  hollowness  and  ingratitude;  and  the  battle  of 
Naseby  itself  was  declared  far  less  fatal  to  his  interests  than 
the  contents  of  his  cabinet.  From  this  moment  his  ruin  was 
certain,  and  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  witnessed  but  the 
last  vjeble  struggles  of  an  expiring  cause. 
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On  the  6th  of  January.  1649.  the  Parliament  passed 
The  Em- an  ordinance  for  the  trial  of   the  king.     By  this 
«?*^0"<?they  elected    a    high    court   of    justice   empowered 
**"**■  ^  to  trv  him  and  proceed  to   judgment.    The  court 
^•^•"*^- consisted  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
commissioners,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  to  form  a  quorum 
On  the  20th  of  January  the  commissioners,  to  the  number  ot 
sixty-six,  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber  and  proceeded  in 
state  to  Westminster  Hall.     After  the  commission  had  been 
read  the  king  was  brought  to  the  bar.     He  refused  to  pkad, 
and  entered  into  argument  as  to  the  authonty  of  the  court. 
An  adjournment  having  been  made  for  three  days   the  court 
on  reassembling,  pronounced  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
the  king  was  Ltenced  "to  be  put  to  death  by  severing  his 
head  from  his  body."    He  was  executed,  at  Whitehall,  on  the 

^'nlhlTeS  o?'?harles  I.  his  eldest  son  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  Scotland  under  the  title  of  Charles  I  .and 
England  proclaimed  itself  a  commonwealth.     This  naturally 
led  to  further  hostilities.    Cromwell  spent  some  ten  months  in 
Ireland  pursuing  a  campaign  which  i^  still  jemenibero^l  as     the 
curse  of  Cromwell."  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Parliament 
to  conduct  the  Scotch  war  against  Montrose  and  Char  es  11. 
^         Cromwell  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  with  a 
Battle   force  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  on  the  22nd  of  July 
ol       1650.    He  found  the  Scotch  army,  under  Leshe.  posted 
Dunbar.  bet%vixt  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  and  weU  defended  by 
A.D.I66O.  batteries  and  entrenchments.     Nothing  could  induce 
the  wary  Scotch  commander  to  quit  his  vantage  ground,  and 
the  country  afforded  no  supplies  to  the  English  army  ;  but  the 
fleet  followed  them  along  the  coast  and  furnished  them  with 

^Tw  the  13th  of  August,  Cromwell  leaving  a  force  to  invest 
Dunbar,  which  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  extreme  famine, 
shifted  his  camp  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  on  the  west  of  Edinburgh 
in  order  to  cut  off  Leslie's  supplies.  While  there  the  young 
king  paid  a  visit  to  the  aimy  at  Leith.  where  he  was  received 
by  the  soldiers  with  acclamation.  Here  he  gave  an  indication 
of  the  kind  of  influence  he  afterwards  exercised  on  a  large  s^e. 
for  the  drunkenness  and  profanity  which  his  presence  is  said  to 
have  brought  into  the  camp  so  scandalised  the  assembly  of  the 
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Kirk  that  they  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  as  the  result  of  which 
eighty  officers  were  dismissed,  with  many  of  their  men,  that 
they  might  not  contaminate  the  rest  of  the  army. 

A  diversion  made  by  Cromwell  in  the  direction  of  Stirling 
drew  Leslie  into  the  open,  and  the  vangi-  .ds  came  to  skirmishing, 
though  the  boggy  nature  of  the  intervening  ground  forbade  a 
general  engageinent.  Cromwell  then  fired  his  huts  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills  and  retreated  towards  Dunbar.  This  led  the  Scots  to 
conjecture  that,  embarrassed  by  want  of  supplies  and  weakened 
by  sickness,  he  contemplated  escaping  into  England.  To  pre- 
vent this,  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  English  army, 
as  they  thought,  they  skirted  the 
Lammermoor  Hills  at  great  speed, 
and  managed  to  hem  Cromwell  in 
between  Dunbar  and  Down  Hill. 

A  deep  ravine  called  Cockbum's 
Path,  or  as  Oliver  pronounced  it, 
Copper's  Path,  some  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  as  many  wide,  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  that  of  the  Scots  being 
posted  on  Down  Hill.    On  Oliver's 
right  lay  Bellhaven  Bay,  on  his  left 
Brocksmouth  House  at  the  mouth 
'  of  a  brook,  and  at  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  path  southward.    Leslie 
had  secured  the  passes  in  Cockbum's 
Path,  and  imagined  that   he  had 
Cromwell  and  his  army  practically 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  September,  he 
moved  his  right  wing  down  towards 
Brocksmouth     House,     apparently 
with  a  view  to  securing  that  pass 
also,  and  so  completing  the  investi- 
ture.    Cromwell,  however,  saw  his 
advantage.     Leslie's  movement  en- 
abled him  to  attack  and  cut  off  the 
right  wing,  whilst  the  main  body, 

penned  between  the  brook  and  the  hills,  could  not  manoeuvre  to 
help  it.    On  observing  this,  Cromwell  exclaimed  to  Lambert, 
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-  The  Lord  hath  delivered  us !  "  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  attack  Leshe's  right  wing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornmg. 

L^sUe's  forces  at  ^this  time  numbered  twenty-three  thousand 
«d  Cromwell's  army  not  more  than  ^^alHhat  number  ;  but 
TZorL  attack  was  mude.  and  after  three  hours'  hard  fighting 
thlTcots  were  thrown  into  great  confusion  ;  the  horse  dashed 
fr^Sy  away  over  and  through  the  infantry    and  a  ^vlld 
flrhtS^^ued  in  all  directions.   The  Scots  were  completely  routed 
and  three  thousand  slain  testified  to  the  fury  of  the  conflict. 
At  tWs  moment  the  sun  rose  over  St.  Abb's  Head  and  the  ^ 
and  Oliver  shouted  to  his  soldiers.  "  Let  God  anse.  and  let  His 
^nLVirbe  scattered!"     "The  lord-general."  says  Hodpon 
'"S  a  halt^Hhe  horse  could  gather  for  the  chase."  and 
the  victorious  army  sang  the  117th  P^"  ,  ^  ^^jou. 

The  fucitives  were'pursued  as  far  as  Haddington,  and  a  tnou 
-?  fTv^Ittms  bv  the  way.  Cromwell  took  ten  thousand 
"ril;"  a"d  ^re'd  111  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition 
ofThe  enemy.  He  advanced  to  Edinburgh  and  took  up  his 
quarters  th'r"^.  closely  blockading  the  castle,  which  was  soon 
compiled  to  -ender.^^  ^^ 

^Se   crowned  at  Scone,  and  while  C-mwell  was  hoisting 
o!W«-  the  Parliamentary  colours  on  the  wdls  of  Perth. 

cester.    announced  his  determination  to  march  to  London. 
A.D.  1651.  On  the  31st  of  July  his  army  was  f  t"ally  m  naotion 
and  on  the  Tth  of  August  CromweU  followed  him  at  the  head 
:?ten  tliousand  men.    Charles  advanced  at  a  -P^d  rf  jm^ 
he  reached  Worcester,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  Se  mayor  and  corporation,  and  a  number  of  county  gen«e- 
men  who  had  been  confined  there  on  suspicion  of  disaffection 
but  ^^o  were  now  liberated.    Charles,  who  was  now  m  grea 
need  of  alTthe  forces  he  could  gather  from  whatever  source,  wa 
much  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  ministers  attending  h.s 
r^t  -ho  sternly  refused  all  who  offered  to  J-n  the  roya  ^^ 
whether  Presbyterians.  Episcopahans.    «^  ^a^^^^^^'  ^*^,  ^ 
had  not  taken  the  covenant     It  was  m  ^^  ^^f^^^^'^'^^;^ 
orders  to  the  contrary  and  sent  forward  General  M^^^^ 
receive  and  order  these  volunteers,  the  committee  of  the  Kirk 

eS^IedThem.  and  this  at  a  time  when  Cro-well's  army  was 

gaSng  continual  reinforcements  on  the  march,  especally  of  the 

county  militias. 
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Charles  issued  a  proclamation  for  all  his  male  subjects  be- 
tween the  age  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  his  standards  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1651,  alas,  only  to  find  that  on  that  day  his 
forces  numbered  no  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  while 
Cromwell,  who  arrived  two  days  later,  led  an  army  thirty 
thousand  strong. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  Cromwell  determined  to  attack  the  royal  forces. 
According  to  the  plan  of  battle,  Lambert  crossed  the  Severn  at 
Upton  over  night,  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood,  with  the  two  other  divisions 
of  the  army,  also  crossed — Cromwell  the  Severn  and  Fleetwood 
th'j  Teiun— Charles  watching  their  procedure  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral.  Promptly  d^'tormining  his  own  tactics,  he  de- 
scended from  the  tower  and  attacked  Fleetwood  before  he 
had  effected  his  passage.  Had  he  been  able  to  engage  the  three 
divisions  separately  he  might  have  been  able  to  give  a  better 
account  of  himself,  but  Cromwell  soon  came  up  to  the  assistance 
of  Fleetwood,  and  a  desperate  struggle  followed.  The  king's 
forces  were  driven  back  from  the  meadows  into  the  streets 
of  the  town  and  completely  beaten.  Charles  fought  with  un- 
daunted bravery  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  soldiers 
for  a  last  effort.  They  saw  that  the  cause  was  hopeless  and 
flung  down  their  weapons  and  surrendered.  Three  thousand 
Royalists  were  slain,  and  six  or  seven  thousand,  including  many 
noblemen,  were  made  prisoners.  Charles  lay  concealed  for  some 
days  at  Whiteladies  and  Boscobel,  two  solitary  houses  in  Shrop- 
shire, spent  one  dt.y  in  the  friendly  arms  of  an  oak  tree,  and 
then  made  his  way,  in  many  disguises  and  by  the  aid  of  many 
friends,  to  Brighton,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1651,  forty-fcur  days  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  Lord  Pro- 
tector in  1653,  and  under  his  vigorous  rule  the  fame  of  England 
extended  throughout  the  world.  He  died  3rd  September,  1658 
—the  anniversary  of  his  victories  at  Worcester  and  Dunbar. 
"  So  absolute,  even  in  death,"  says  Green,  "  was  his  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men  that,  to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  Royahsts, 
even  a  doubtful  nomination  on  his  death-bed  was  enough  to 
secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  son  Richard.  Richard 
abdicc.ted  22nd  April,  1659.  Charles  II  landed  at  Dover  in  May, 
1660,  and  the  restoration  followed. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  A.D.  1648-1709 

FROM   THE   ENGLISH   CIVIL  WAR  TO  THE   BATTLE  OF 

PULTOWA 

1648.  The  Thirty  Years'  Ww,  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  I,  30th  January. 
165:^.  Oliver  Cromwell  lord-protector  of  England. 
i66a  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne. 

1666.  Covenanters  defeated  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  28th  November. 

1667-1668.  Louis  XIV  makes  war  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

1672.  Louis  makes  war  Jpon  Holland,  and  England  helps  until  1674. 

1674.  Louis  conquers  Frtmche-Comt^. 

1679.  Peace  of  Nimep-'n, 

1679.  Covenanters  defeat  Claverhouse  at  Dri'mclog,  1st  June. 

1679.  Monmouth  defeaU  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Brigg,  22nd  June. 

1681.  Louis  invades  and  occupies  Alsace. 

1682.  Accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 
1685.  Louis  commences  a  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
1685.  Monmouth  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  6th  July. 

1688.  The  Revolution  in  England.     Expulsion  of  James  II. 

1688.  William  of  Orange  is  made  King  of  England. 

1689.  Killiecrankie :  HighUnders  defeat  Mackay,  27th  July. 

1690.  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne :  William  III  defeats  James  II,  1st  July. 
1697.  Treaty  of  Ryswick.    Charles  XII  becomes  King  of  Sweden. 

1700.  Charles  II,  of  Spain,  dies,  bequeathing  hb  dominions  to  Philip  of  Anjou. 
Defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Narva,  by  Charles  XII. 

,701  William  III  forms  a  "Grand  AlUance"  of  Austria,  the  Empire,  the 
United  Provinces,  England,  and  other  powers,  against  France. 

1702  King  William  aies ;  but  his  successor.  Queen  Annej  adheres  to  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  war  is  proclaimed  against  France. 

1704.  Marlborough's  victory  at  Blenheim;  at  RamiUics,  1706;  at  Oudenarde, 
1708. 

ijoS.  The  Archduke  Charles  lands  in  Spain  with  a  small  English  army  under 
Lord  Peterborough,  who  Ukes  Barcelona. 


1709.  The  battle  of  Pultowa. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE  WARS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 

A.D.    1704  to  A.D.   1709 

The     "  Though  more  slowly  moulded  and  less  imposingly 

Battle    vast  than  the  empire  of  Napoleon,"  says  Sir  Edward 

of  Blen^  Creasy,  "  the  power  which  Louis  XIV  had  acquired 

Ulm.    and   was   acquiring   at   the   commencement   of   the 

A.D.  1704.  eighteenth  century,  was  almost  equally  menacing  to 

the  general  liberties  of  Europe."   To  quote  J.  R.  Green's  "  Short 

History  of  the  EngUsh  People,"  the  issue  raised  by  Louis  now 

"  was  the  question  whether  the  wor^i  of  the  English  revolution 

should  be  undone,  and  Catholicism  and  despotism  should  be 

replaced  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France." 

At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Louis  had  acknowledged  William  of 

Orange  King  of  England,  and  pledged  himself  to  support  him 

on  the  throne,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  promising  the 

dying  King  James  II,  at  St.  Germain,  that  on  his  death  he  would 

acknowledge  his  son  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

"  The  promise,"  says  Green,  "  was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war, 

and  in  a  moment  all  England  was  at  one  in  accepting    the 

challenge." 

War  was  formally  declared,  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  whose 
account  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  we  follow,  on  the  4th  of  May, 

1702.  The  principal  scenes  of  its  operations  were,  at  first 
Flanders,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  North  Italy.  Marlborough 
headed  the  allied  troops  in  Flanders  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  and  took  some  towns  from  the  enemy,  but  nothing 
decisive  occurred.  Nor  did  any  actions  of  importance  take 
place  during  this  period  between  the  rival  armies  in  Italy.  But 
in  the  centre  of  that  line  from  north  to  south,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  along  which  the  war  was 
carried  on,  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV  acquired  advant^es  in 

1703,  which  threatened  one  chief  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
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with  utter  destruction.  France  had  obtained  the  important 
assistance  of  Bavaria,  as  her  confederate  in  the  war.  The  Elector 
of  this  powerful  German  State  made  himself  master  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ulm,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  French 
armies  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  By  this  junction,  the  troops  of 
Louis  were  enabled  to  assaU  the  Emperor  in  the  very  heart  of 
Germany.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1703,  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Elector  and  the  French  king  completely  defeated 
the  Imperiahsts  in  Bavaria ;  and  in  the  following  winter  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  important  cities  of  Augsburg 
and  Passau.  Meanwhile  the  French  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  MoseUe  had  beaten  the  aUied  armies  opposed  to  them, 
and  taken  Treves  and  Landau.  At  the  same  time  the  discontents 
in  Hungary  with  Austria  again  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
so  as  to  distract  the  attention,  and  complete  the  terror  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  council  at  Vienna. 

Marlborough  had  watched,  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Bavaria,  and  he 
saw  the  futility  of  carrying  on  a  war  of  posts  and  sieges  in  Flan- 
ders, while  death-blows  to  the  empire  were  being  dealt  on  the 
Danube.  He  resolved  therefore  to  let  the  war  in  Flanders 
languish  for  a  year,  while  he  moved,  with  all  the  disposable  forces 
that  he  could  collect,  to  the  central  scenes  of  decisive  operations. 
Marlborough  commenced  his  celebrated  march  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  reaching  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  crossed  the  river, 
and  then  marched  along  its  right  bank  to  Broubach  and  Mentz. 
His  march,  though  rapid,  was  admirably  conducted,  to  save 
the  troops  from  aU  unnecessary  fatigue;  ample  suppMes  of 
provisions  were  ready,  and  the  most  perfect  discipline  was  main- 
tained. By  degrees  Marlborough  obtained  more  reinforcements 
from  the  Dutch  and  the  other  confederates,  and  he  also  secured 
more  Uberty  to  follow  his  own  course.  Indeed,  before  even  a 
blow  was  struck,  his  enterprise  had  paralysed  the  enemy, 
and  had  materially  relieved  Austria  from  the  pressure  of  the  war. 
Villeroy,  with  his  detachments  from  the  French-Flemish  army, 
was  completely  bewildered  by  Marlborough's  movements; 
and,  unable  to  divine  where  it  was  that  the  English  general 
meant  to  strike  his  blow,  wasted  away  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  between  Flanders  and  the  Moselle  without  effecting 

anj^hing.  ,    ,  „ 

Meanwhile  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Marsm.  sus- 
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pecting  that  Ma-  Iborough's  design  nught  be  what  it  really  proved 
to  be,  forbon;  i ,  press  upon  the  Austrians  opposed  to  them,  or 
to  send  troops  into  Hungary ;  and  they  kept  back  so  as  to 
secure  their  communications  with  France.  Thus,  when  Marl- 
borough, at  the  beginning  of  June,  left  the  Rhine  and  marched 
for  the  Danube,  the  numerous  hostile  armies  were  uncombined, 
and  unable  to  check  him.  With  such  s'ill  an!  science  had 
this  enterprise  been  concerted,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
assumed  a  specific  direction,  the  enemy  was  no  longer  able  to 
render  it  abortive. 

Crossing  the  river  Neckar,  Marlborough  marched  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  to  Mundelshene,  where  he  had  his  first 
personal  interview  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  destined  to  be 
his  colleague  on  so  many  glorious  fields.  Thence,  through  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  country,  Marlborough  continued  his 
march  against  the  Bavarians,  whom  he  encountered  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  on  the  heights  of  SchuUenberg,  near  Donauwert.  Marl- 
borough stormed  their  entrenched  camp,  crossed  the  Danube, 
took  several  strong  places  in  Bavaria,  and  made  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  Elector's  dominions,  except  the  fortified 
cities  of  Munich  and  Augsburg. 

But  the  Elector's  army,  though  defeated  at  Donauwert,  was 
still  numerous  and  strong ;  and  at  last  Marshal  Tallard,  when 
thoroughly  apprised  of  the  real  nature  of  Marlborough's  move- 
ments, crossed  the  Rhine.  He  was  suffered,  through  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  German  general  at  StoUhoffen,  t  march  without 
loss  through  the  Black  Forest  and  unite  his  powerful  army  at 
Biberach,  near  Augsburg,  with  that  of  the  Elector  and  the 
French  troops  under  Marshal  Marsin,  who  had  previously  been 
co-operating  with  the  Bavarians.  On  the  other  hand,  Marl- 
borough re-crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  the  nth  of  August 
united  his  army  with  the  ImperiaUst  forces  under  Prince  Eugene. 
The  combined  armies  occupied  a  position  near  Hochstadt,  a 
little  liigher  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  than  Donauwert, 
the  scene  of  Marlborough's  recent  victory,  and  almost  exactly 
on  the  ground  where  Marshal  Villars  and  the  Elector  had  defeated 
an  Austrian  army  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French  marshals 
and  the  Elector  were  now  in  position  a  little  farther  to  the  east, 
between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen,  and  with  the  little  stream 
of  the  Nebel  between  them  and  the  troops  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene.     The  Gallo-Bavarian  army  consisted  of  about 
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sixty  thousand  men,  and  they  had  sixty-one  pieces  o£  artillery. 
The  army  of  the  allies  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  strong. 

with  fifty-two  guns.  .... 

Marlborough,  like  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  headed  an  army, 
of  which  the  larger  proportion  consisted  not  of  English,  but  ol 
men   of    many  different    nations,  and    many  different    lan- 
guages.    He   was   also  obliged    to   be  the  assailant    in   the 
action,   and   thus    to    expose    his   troops    to    comparatively 
heavy  loss  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  the 
enemy  would  fight  under  the  protection  of  the  villages  and 
lines  which    thev   were   actively   engaged    in    strengthening. 
The  consequence;^  -.  a  defeat  of  the  confederated  army  must 
have  broken  up  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  realised  the  proudest 
hopes  of  the  French  king.    If  France  had  been  victorious  in  the 
battle,  and  if  a  power,  knimated  by  the  ambition,  guided  by  the 
fanaticism,  and  directed  by  the  ability  of  that  of  Louis  XI v. 
had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Europe.     ■    ond  all  question,  a 
universal  despotic  dominion  would  have  ^een  establithed  over 
the  bodies,  a  cruel  spiritual  thraldom  over  the  minds  of  men. 
France  and  Spain  united  under  Bourbon  princes,  and  »n  a  close 
family  aUiance-the  empire  of  Charlemagne  with  that  of  Charles 
V-the  power  which  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  that  which  banished  the 
Moriscoes,  and  established  the  Inquisition,  would  have  proved 
irresistible,  and  beyond  example  destructive  to  the  best  mte-ests 

of  mankind.  ,  .  .    ... 

Marlborough's  words  at  the  council  of  war,  when  a  battle 
was  resolved  on,  are  remarkable,  and  they  deserve  recording. 
We  know  them  on  the  authority  of  hi  chaplain.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Hare,  who  accompanied  him  throughout  the  carnpaign, 
and  in  whose  journal  the  biographers  of  Marlborough  have 
found  many  of  their  best  materials.  Marlborough  s  words  to  the 
officers  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  seeming  tementy 
of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  position,  were:  I  know  the 
danger,  yet  a  battle  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  I  rely  on  the 
bravery  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  which  will  make  amends 
for  our  disadvantages."  In  the  evening  orders  were  issued  for  a 
general  engagement,  and  received  by  the  army  with  an  alacnty 
which  justified  his  confidence.  ,.._.,     ,^*,     ♦„,„ 

The  French  and  Bavarians  were  posted  behind  a  httle  stream 
caUed  the  Nebel,  which  runs  almost  from  north  to  south     to 
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the  Danube  immediately  in  front  of  the  village  of  HIenheim. 
The  Nebel  flows  along  a  little  valley,  and  the  French  occupied 
the  rising  ground  tf.  the  west  of  it.  The  village  of  Blenheim 
wa3  the  extreme  right  of  their  position,  and  the  village  «f  Lut- 
Kingen,  about  three  miles  north  of  Blenheim,  formed  their  left. 
Beyond  Lutzingen  are  the  rugged  high  grounds  of  the  Godd  Berg, 
and  Eich  Berg,  on  the  slcirts  of  which  some  detachments  were 
posted  so  as  to  secure  the  Gallo- Bavarian  jxwition  from  being 
turned  on  the  left  flank.  The  Danube  protected  their  right 
flank  ;  and  it  was  only  in  front  that  they  could  be  attacked.  The 
villages  of  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen  had  been  strongly  palisadoed 
and  entrenched.  Marshal  Tallard,  who  held  the  thief  command, 
took  hjs  station  at  Blenheim :  Prince  Maximilian  the  Elector 
and  Marshal  Marsin  commanded  on  the  left.  Tallard  garrisoned 
Blenheim  with  twenty-six  battahons  of  French  infantry  and 
twelve  squadrons  of  French  cavalry.  Marsin  and  the  Elector 
had  twenty-two  battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty-six  squadrons 
of  ca\  \lry  in  front  of  the  village  of  Lutzingen.  The  centre  was 
occupied  by  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  including  the  cele- 
brated Irish  Brigade.  These  were  posted  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Oberglau,  which  lies  somewhat  nearer  to  Lutzingen  than  to 
Blenheim.  Eighty  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  seven  battalions 
of  foot  were  ranget"  "  een  Oberglau  and  Blenheim.  Thus 
the  French  position  v.  cjy  strong  at  each  extremity,  but  was 
comparatively  weak  in  the  centre.  Tallard  seems  to  have  relied 
on  the  swampy  state  of  the  part  of  the  vaUey  that  reaches  from 
below  Ober^jlau  to  Blenheim  for  preventing  any  serious  attack 
on  this  part  of  his  line. 

The  army  of  the  Allies  was  formed  into  two  great  divisions : 
the  largest  being  commanded  by  the  duke  in  person,  and  being 
destined  to  act  against  Tallard,  while  Prince  Eugene  led  the 
other  division,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  was 
intended  to  oppose  the  enemy  under  Marsin  and  the  Elector. 
As  they  approached  the  enemy,  Marlborough's  troops  formed 
the  left  and  the  centre,  while  Eugene's  formed  the  right  of  the 
entire  army.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  T3th  of  August,  the 
Allies  left  their  own  camp  and  marched  towards  the  enemy.  A 
thick  haze  covered  the  ground,  and  it  was  not  until  the  allied 
right  and  centre  had  advanced  nearly  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  enemy  that  Tallard  was  aware  of  their  apDro-\ch.  He  made 
his  preparations  with  what  haste  he  could,"  and  about  eight 
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o'clock  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  wa.  oP<«^. '"'^  ***•  J'*"^!; 
riglTon  the  advancing  left  wing  of  the  British.  Marlboro^^ 
ordered  up  some  of  his  batteries  to  reply  to  it.  and  while  the 
^rumns  tl  Jwere  to  form  the  allied  left  and  centre  deploy.^, 
^d  took  up  their  proper  stations  in  the  hne.  a  warm  cannonade 
was  kept  up  by  tlie  guns  on  both  sides.  ♦„„.,«>  was 

The  ground  which  Eugene's  columns  had  to  traverse  was 
neculiarlv  difficult,  especially  for  tl>e  passage  of  the  artiUe^ . 
K  WM  nearly  midSy  before  he  could  get  his  troops  into  hne 
^p<^te  to    Lutzingen      During   this   interval     Marlborough 
oE  divine  service  to  be  performed  by  the  chaplains  at  the 
held^elcZegiment ;  and  then  rode  along  the  Unes  and  ound 
both  officers  and  men  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  waiting  impa- 
Sly  for  "he  signal  for  the  attack.    At  length  an  aide-de-camp 
Soid  up  from  the  right  with  the  welcome  news  that  Eugene 
ttr^ady    Marlborough  instantly  sent  Lo^fCutts  with  a  strong 
brigade  of  infantry  to  assault  the  village  °*  Bk"*^^™' ^^»"^^i^* 
himself  led  the  main  body  down  the  eastward  '^oP^o  the  valley 
o  the  Nebel.  and  prepared  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  stream^ 
Tht  assault  on  Blenheim,  though  bravely  made,  was  repulsed 
with  severe  loss ;   and  Marlborough,  finding  how  strongly  that 
^1  lagrwas  garrisoned,  desisted  from  any  further  attempts  to 
c^  it  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  breakmg  the  enemy  s  line 
Sein  Blenheim  and  Oberglau.     Some  temporary  bndges 
had  been  prepared,  and  planks  and  fascines  had  been  collected  . 
and  ^t  h  Xf  these  and  a  little  stone  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Nebel   neai  a  hamlet  called  Unterglau.  that  lay  m  the  centre 
of  the  valley.  Marlborough  succeeded  in  gettmg  several  squad- 
Is  across  the  Nebel.  though  it  was  divided  into  -verd  bran  f  ^ 
and  the  ground  between  them  was  soft    and   m  Peaces.  1  tie 
^tter  ihL  a  mere  marsh.    But  the  French  artiUery  was  not  idle. 
The  can^n-balls  plunged  incessantly  among  the  advanang 
^uadr's  of  the  Mies  f  and  bodies  of  French  <^f^J^^^- 
quently  down  from  the  western  ndge.  to  charge  them  before 
?hev  had  time  to  form  on  the  firm  ground.     It  was  only  by 
supUing  his  men  by  fresh  troops,  and  by  bringing  up  mf^^^^ 
who  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy^  horse  by  tl^"^^teady 
fire  that  Marlborough  was  able  to  save  his  army  m  th>s  quarter 
from  a  repulse,  which.  foUowmg  the  fadure  o«  the  attack  upon 
Blenheim,  would  probbly  have  been  fatal  to  the  AUies.    by 
S^^  his  cavalrV  struggled  over  the  blood-stamed  streams. 
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the  infantry  were  also  now  brought  across,  so  as  to  keep  in 
check  the  French  troops  who  held  Blenheim,  and  who,  when  no 
longer  assailed  in  front,  had  begun  to  attack  the  Allies  on  tiieir 
left  with  considerable  effect. 

Marlborough  had  thus  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the 
whole  left  wing  of  his  army  beyond  the  Nebel,  and  was  about  to 
press  forward  with  it,  when  he  was  called  away  to  another  part 
of  the  field  by  a  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  centre.  The 
Prince  of  Holstein-Bcck  had,  with  eleven  Hanoverian  battalions, 
passed  the  Nebel  op|x)8ite  to  Obcrglau,  when  lie  was  charged 


MAKtBOKOUCII,   WHRN   CaPTAIN  CHURCHILL,  AT  THR  SIBOR  Of 

Marstricht. 

and  utterly  routed  by  the  Irish  Brigade  which  held  that  village. 
The  Irish  drove  the  Hanoverians  back  with  heavy  slaughter, 
broke  completely  through  the  line  of  the  Allies,  and  nearly 
achieved  a  success  as  brilliant  as  that  which  the  same  brigade 
afterwards  gained  at  Fontenoy.  But  at  Blenheim  their  ardour 
in  pursuit  led  them  too  far.  Marlborough  came  up  in  person, 
and  dashed  in  upon  their  exposed  flank  with  some  squadrons  of 
British  cavalry.  Tlie  Irish  reeled  back,  and  as  they  strove  to 
regain  the  height  of  Oberglau,  their  column  was  raked  through 
and  through  by  the  fire  of  three  battalions  of  the  Allies,  which 
Marlborough  had  summoned  up  from  the  reserve,  Marlborough 
having  re-established  the  order  and  communications  of  the 
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Allies  in  this  quarter,  now.  as  he  returned  to  his  own  left  wing, 
sent  to  learn  how  his  coUeague  fared  against  Marsin  and  the 
Elector,  and  to  inform  Eugene  of  his  own  success.  „    ,    , 

Eugene  had  hitherto  not  been  equally  fortunate.  He  had 
made  three  attacks  on  the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  and  had 
been  thrice  driven  back.  It  was  only  by  his  own  d^perate 
personal  exertions,  and  the  remarkable  steadiness  of  the  regi- 
ments 01  Prussian  infantry  which  were  under  him.  that  he  was 
able  to  save  his  wing  from  being  totally  defeated.  But  it  was  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  battlefield,  on  the  ground  which 
Marlborough  had  won  beyond  the  Nebel  with  such  difficulty, 
that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  to  be  decided. 

Like  Hannibal,  Marlborough  relied  principally  on  his  cavalry 
for  achieving  his  decisive  successes,  and  it  was  by  his  cavsdry 
that  Blenheim,  the  ^eatest  of  his  victories,  was  won.  The 
battle  had  lasted  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Marlborough  had 
now  eight  thousand  horsemen  drawn  up  in  two  Unes.  and  in  the 
most  perfect  order  for  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy  s  line 
along  the  space  between  Blenheim  and  Oberglau.  The  infantry 
was  drawn  up  in  battalions  in  their  rear,  so  as  to  support  them  if 
repulsed,  and  to  keep  in  check  the  large  masses  of  the  French 
that  still  occupied  the  village  of  Blenheim.  Tallard  now  inter- 
laced his  squadrons  of  cavalry  with  battalions  of  infantry  ;  and 
Marlborough,  by  a  corresponding  movement,  brought  several 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  to  his  front 
line,  at  intervals  between  the  bodies  of  horse. 

A  little  after  five,  Marlborough  commenced  the  deasive 
movement,  and  the  aUied  cavalry,  strengthened  ar.d  supported 
by  foot  and  guns,  advanced  slowly  from  the  lower  ground  near 
the  Nebel  up  the  slope  to  where  the  French  cavalry,  ten  thousand 
strong  awaited  them.  On  riding  over  the  summit  of  the  acclmty. 
the  AUies  were  received  with  so  hot  a  fire  from  the  French 
artiUery  and  smaU  arms,  that  at  first  the  cavalry  recoiled,  but 
without  abandoning  the  high  ground.  The  guns  and  the  infantry 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  maintained  the  contest 
with  spirit  and  effect.  The  French  fire  seemed  to  slacken. 
Marlborough  instantly  ordered  a  charge  along  the  hne.  The 
allied  cavalry  galloped  forward  at  the  enemy's  squadrons, 
an''  the  hearts  of  the  French  horsemen  failed^them.  Dischargmg 
their  carbines  at  an  idle  distance,  they  wheeled  round  and  spurred 
from  the  field,  leaving  the  nine  infantry  battalions  of  their 
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comrades  to  be  ridden  down  by  the  torrent  of  the  allied  cavalry. 
The  battle  was  now  won.  Tallard  and  Marsin,  severed  from 
each  other,  thought  only  of  retreat.  Tallard  drew  up  the 
squadrons  of  horse  which  he  had  left  in  a  line  extended  towards 
Blenheim,  and  sent  orders  to  the  infantry  in  that  village  to  leave 
and  join  him  without  delay.  But  long  ere  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  the  conquering  squadrons  of  Marlborough  had  wheeled 
to  the  left  and  thundered  down  on  the  feeble  array  of  the  French 
marshal.  Part  of  the  force  which  Tallard  had  drawn  up  for  this 
last  effort  was  driven  into  the  Danube ;  part  fled  with  their 
general  to  the  village  of  Sonderheim,  where  they  were  soon 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  Allies,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
Meanwhile  Eugene  had  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  Gallo- 
Bavarian  left,  and  Marsin,  finding  his  colleague  utterly  routed, 
and  his  own  right  flank  uncovered,  prepared  to  retreat.  He 
and  the  Elector  succeeded  in  withdrawing  a  considerable  part 
of  their  troops  in  tolerable  order  to  Dillingen ;  but  the  large 
body  of  French  who  garrisoned  Blenheim  were  left  exposed 
to  certain  destruction.  Marlborough  speedily  occupied  all  the 
outlets  from  the  village  with  his  victorious  trori;^  and  then, 
collecting  his  artillery  round  it,  he  commenced  a  cannonade  that 
speedily  would  have  destroyed  Blenheim  itself  and  all  who  were 
in  it.  After  several  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  AlUes,  the  French  in  Blenheim  were  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  twenty-four 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons,  with  all  their  officers,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  became  the  captives  of  Marlborough. 

"Such,"  says  Voltaire,  "was  the  celebrated  battle,  which 
the  French  call  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  the  Germans  Plentheim, 
and  the  English  Blenheim.  The  conquerors  had  about  five 
thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded,  the  greater  part 
being  on  the  side  of  Prince  Eugene.  The  French  army  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed :  of  sixty  thousand  men,  so  long  victorious, 
there  never  reassembled  more  than  tv/entv  thousand  effective. 
About  twelve  thousand  killed,  fourteen  thousand  prisoners, 
all  the  cannon,  a  prodigious  number  of  colours  and  standards, 
all  the  tents,  and  equipages,  the  general  of  the  army,  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  officers  of  mark,  in  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  signalised  that  day  !  " 

Uhn,  Landau,  Treves,  and  Traerbach  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  before  the  close  of  the  year.    Bavaria  submitted  to  the 
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alxn^univer^^^q-t^^^  of  April.  1706,  Marlborough  pt.- 
^e  ceeded  to  HoUand   to  pursue  h^s  c^paign.    The 
olE^S^re   defeat   which    his    troops   ^^^^^^   "^^^^^^ 
Hml     Germanv  the  year  before  had  stirred  Louis  to  tresn 
^STroa.  2Sr  He\ad  Uttle  fear  of  dealm^^^ 
of  Baden  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  Marlborough  m  the  Nether 
?il  Eugene  ^  S^ny.  and  Peterborough  in  Spam.  demand^ 
S  Seour.  and  he  determined  to  act  with  deaswn  on  all  th«e 

Dvle  and  posted  themselves,  on  the  19th  o*  ^^J' "l  ;,Vr-_-i_ 
He  e  they  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  under  Marshal  Marsm. 

nrfvs-Waren  and  found  it  to  consist  01  sevcm-y  iw«* 

fW  tS  French  were  advancing  toward  him.  and  bemg  now 

extending  to  Hautemont,  on  the  Menaigne,  ^ 

SpS  SStr  o(  leav'g  his  »inp  s„„d.rrf  ^V  ^^^^ 
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exclaimed  m  alarni.  You  are  lost  if  you  do  not  change  your 
order  of  battle  If  you  delay  a  moment  aU  is  over."  The  other 
officers  gave  the  same  decided  opinion,  but  Villeroy  remained 
immovable,  and  he  was  immediately  attacked  in  his  centre  with 
such  imi^tuosity  by  Marlborough  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
chance  of  retrieving  his  error.  ^ 

Jn  Jf  <S?'',*  ^^"t^*  °"^  ^''"^"^^  ^''*^"  Marlborough  ordered 
General  Schulz.  with  twelve  battalions,  to  attack  Ramillies 
whilst  Auverquerque  attacked  Franquenies  on  the  left.    Schulz' 
who  had  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  opened  fire  on  Ramillies' 
but  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  be  had  great  difficulty 
m  maintaimng  his  ground;   ')ut  Marlborough  supported  him 
with  column  after  column,  and  the  fight  there  ragSl  terribly. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  Marlborough,  seeing  some  of  the  men  driven 
from  the  guns  gaUoped  up  to  encourage  them.    He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  French,  who  made  a  dash  and  surrounded  him. 
He  broke  through  them,  however,  by  a  desperate  effort,  but  in 
end^vounng  to  regain  his  own  ranks,  his  horse  feU  in  leaping 
a  ditch  and  the  duke  was  thrown.    As  the  French  were  hotly 
upon  them,  another  moment  and  he  must  have  been  taken, 
but  Captam  Molesworth,  one  of  his  aide-de-camps,  mounted 
lum  on  his  own  horse.    As  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  into 
the  saddle  a  cannon-ball  took  of!  the  head  of  Colonel  Brenfield 
who  held  the  stuTup ;  but  Marlborough  himself,  except  for  a  few 
bruises,  escaped,  and  reached  the  main  body  unhurt 

On  regaining  the  ranks,  Marlborough  led  up  the 'attack  with 
fresh  yigpwc   the  vfllage  of  RamiUies  was  carried,  and  most 
!  S-i^'T^  "^^^  defended  it  were  cut  to  pieces.    The  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  got  into  the  rear 
of  VUIeroy,  and  the  panic  became  general.    The  infantry  began 
to  retreat,  at  first  in  tolerable  order,  protected  by  the  cavalry 
which  was  posted  betwixt  Ossuz  and  Anderkirk ;    but   the 
English  cavahy,  under  Generals  Wyndham  and  Ward,  having 
managed  to  get  over  a  rivulet  which  separated  them,   fell 
upon  them  near  the  farm  of  Chaintrain  with  such  vigour  that 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion.     The  Bavarians  suffered 
severely,  and  the  Elector  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  Ufe     VU- 
leroy  himsdf  with  difficulty  made  good  his  flight.    In  the  midst 

flvin„  ''^?'  f  v*"""^  P^^  ^'''■^"eh  which  the  French  were 
amg  suddenly  became  obstructed  by  the  breakdown  of  some 
oaggage  waggons.    The  cavalry,  pressing  on  in  their  rear,  then 
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made  terrible  havoc  amongst  tiicm.  The  flight  was  continrted 
all  the  way  to  Judoigne,  and  the  Lord  Oakley,  with  some 
squadrons  of  light  horse,  never  drew  bit  till  they  had  chased 
the  fugitives  into  Louvain,  nearly  seven  leagues  from  RamiUies. 
The  baggage,  cannon,  colours,  everything  fell  into  the  hands  ol 
the  Allies.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours,  ax 
hundred  officers,  and  six  thousand  private  soldiers  captured. 
Besides  these  it  was  calculated  that  eight  thousand  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Of  the  AlUes,  Marlborough  declared  that  only 
one  thousand  fell  and  two  thousand  were  wounded. 

Villeroy  had  fled  to  Brussels,  but  Mariborough  was  soon  at  the 
gates  •  the  French  general  took  his  departure,  and  Marlborough 
enter^  the  city  in  trjumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  whole  of  the  Spanish  Netheriands  was  recovered  by  the 
battle  of  Ramillies. 

flM         The  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  one  of  the  many 
Battle  Olbatiles  which  have  illustrated  the  fatality  of  divided 
Oaden-  counsels.    On  the  25th  of  May,  1708,  the  Duke  de 
arde.     Vendome  posted  his  army  at  Soignies,  whilst  Marl- 
A.D.  1708.  borough  was  encamped  at  BiUinghen  and  Halle,  three 
leagues  distant.  As  the  Allies  were  as  yet  far  inferior  in  numbere. 
they  expected  that  the  French  would  give  them  battle,  but  the 
French  had  other  plans.    They  advanced  as  far  as  Genappe 
and  Braine-la-Leuvre,  and  then  sought  to  regain  by  stratagem 
the  towns  they  had  lost  in  Flanders.    They  knew  that  the 
Allies  had  drawn  out  all  their  forces,  and  that  few  of  these  towns 
were  manned  by  adequate  garrisons.    They  knew,  also,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  many  of  them  had  a  leaning  towards  France, 
induced  by  the  heavy  exactions  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Count  de  Bergeyck, 
who  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  and  determining 
to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  they  despatched  troops  to 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypi«s,  and  were  soon  admitted  to  these 
towns.    Their  next  objective  was  Oudenarde,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  invest.    Marlborough,  who  had  now  been  joined  by 
Eugene,  made  a  rapid  march,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
before  the  town.   Unwilling  to  come  to  an  engagement,  the  French 
passed  the  Scheldt,  and  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  Allies 
by  attacking  them  as  they  attempted  to  foUow.    The  Alhes,  how- 
ever, effected  their  transit,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  between  the  Scheldt  and  Lys  on  the  nth  of  July,  1708. 
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The  Frwich  forces  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men  while 
those  of  the  aUies  were  little  more  than  eighty  thou^S'.  The 
daspanty  m  numbers  was.  however,  more  than^  made  up  for  bv 

S^ir'^'^A'^"  ^"'*'  ^'''  ^"•'"^*«d  by  one  Sm  the 
French  distracted  by  diverse  ambitions.    The  Duke  of  Vendome 

was  prevented  from  attacking  the  Allies  during  their  pas4e  of 

the  nver  by  the  remissness  of  the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy.   W^  the 

^Z^'ZT''  °"''"'  *''  ^"'^  ''  Burgundy^as^eageTfo;  Z 
;  WnH^  the  Pi^per  opportunity  having  been  lost  the  Duke 
of  Vendome  refused  to  co-operate.    The  wiser  general  w^as 

aTalSr^S^'  r'  ^'T'--^--^  Grimaldi  S^r^rde'S  t" 
attack  Count  Rantzau.  who  was  posted  on  a  marshy  plain  near 
the  vOlage  o  Heynein.  with  a  muddy  rivulet  in  front  of  Wm 
But  the  king's  household  troops,  whom  the  major  led.  drew  he 
me  at  muddy  rivulets,  and  filed  off  to  the  right.  S^u 
then  crossed  the  nvulet  himself,  and  whilst  General  CadoSn 
attacked  the  viUage  of  Heynem.  drove  off  several  squaZ" 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  attack  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover 
great  y  distinguished  himself  by  his  gaUant  charge  at  the  head 

nVwl^T'^.u"^.^?*"®"*'  ^°^«^«'"'  ^oUowed  at  about  five 

?^t?r;n'^h tf  '  ^K?'  '"■^"  *^^  "P  ^*h  the  inlfant,^ 
^e  French  left  and  right  were  completely  routed,  and  then  the 

^d  «  foL^r  7%  ""'T"^'  endeavoured  to  ciieck  the  %ht 

S^^  W 1  S!°""^  T"^^  ^°  °°*^"e  »^"t  Protect  the  rear. 
They  lost  three  thousand  men.  were  deserted  by  two  thousand 
more,  and  had  seven  thousand  taken  prisoners,  biid^ten  pfeTes 
of  camion,  more  than  a  hundred  colours  and  sandarS  and  four 

ia«        On  the  2ist  of  June.  1709,  Marlborough  and  Prince 

rtlSt  fo^^^f  *^;^  '^°°*'«"  °^  F^^^  and  with  : 

PlaoSt  !^  ?'  °°^  ^T^^  ^  *^"  thousand  men  drew  up  in 

Id.  U0»  ?J^  "^  ^"f •     Marshal  VUlars.  considered  L^ 

the  plal  of  ci^'^Lf"*'^  ^"  ^'■^'^-  «"^"»P«i  Ws  army  on 

itrencn  lumself.    The  AUies  reconnoitred  his  positionVbut 
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'TiSSt^rr^nJt^SX.  h.  could  no. 
'",  ,  u  "^Th^  ^Zm^.  Ueutenant  <fc  Surville,  *as  a  man  ol 
™  ^Utl^  *S  ^d  detennination,  and  h.  n.aintam«J  th. 
great  miuxary  »i"»i  ««»  aii;-«  were  not  only  detained 

„„.  forward  a  detachment  »«^'h.  Pnn«rf  H««^^^  ^^^ 
the  French  lines  from  the  HTl' j'".  '  „  Marshal  Boufflers 
abandoned  at  his  approach.  *«  ^ '°J^"^„  i„  command. 
•^:^;°  in^rSm"  mSJ^JS.  Sng  that  Vma. 
ZlZr^  ^V.  and  -hat  the  F-h  we«  »  ^h^n^rch 

with  the  French  army,  w  j^^  ^he  army  of  the 

The  Allies  encamped  with  t^^^^  "6^*  "^'„*t^  headquarters 

with  lines,  hedges,  entrenchments,  camion,  and  trees  laid  aaoss. 
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that  the  Dutch  field-deputies  declared  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attack  them  in  such  a  situation.  But  on  the  nth,  when  tlie 
expected  battalions  had  arrived,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  deter- 
mined to  give  battle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  thick  fog  to  erect  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  the 
day  clearing  about  eight  o'clock  the  engagement  opened.  The 
battle  began  on  the  right  by  eighty-six  battalions  commanded 
by  General  Schuylcmburg  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  supported  by 
two  and  twenty  battalions  under  Count  Lottum,  who  broke 
through  the  French  lines,  and  fought  with  such  fury  that,  not- 
withstanding their  strong  barricades,  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
French  were  forced  from  their  entrenchments,  and  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  woods  of  Sart  and  Tanieres.  The  contest  was 
far  more  desperate  on  the  left,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Baron  Fagel,  with  six  and  thirty  battalions,  attacked  the  right 
of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  woods  of  La  Merte,  and  covered  with 
three  entrenchments.  The  Prince  of  Orange  led  on  the  charge 
with  wonderful  bravery,  having  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers  killed  around  him.  The  engage- 
ment was  now  general,  and  the  French  continued  to  fight 
with  the  fury  of  despair  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  seeing  all  their  lines  forced,  their  left  being 
utterly  routed,  and  the  centre,  under  Villars,  giving  way,  Villars 
himself  being  dangerously  wounded,  they  began  to  retreat  to- 
wards Bavay,  under  the  direction  of  Boufflers,  and  retired  to 
a  position  betwixt  Quesnoi  and  Valenciennes.  The  forest  of 
Ardennes  served  to  protect  the  French  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  off  most  of  their  cannon 
and  standards.  About  forty  colours  and  standards,  and  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  by  the  Allies,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.  But  on  surveying  the  field  of  battle  they 
found  that  this  was  the  dearest  victory  which  they  had  ever 
purchased.  About  twenty  thousand  of  their  soldiers  lay  slain, 
and  about  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Thirty  thousand  lives 
sacrificed  in  one  battle  !  Neither  Blenheim  nor  Ramillies  could 
compare  with  Malplaquet  in  monstrosity  of  carnage. 

The  French  having  retired  into  Valenciennes,  the  Allies  con- 
tinued the  seige  of  Mons,  which  capitulated  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  and  the  armies  then  retired  into  winter  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
CHARLES  Xn  AND  PETER  THE  GREAT 

A.D.  1709 

HM     IT  is  a  singular  fact,  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  whose 
^  account  of  .the  battle  of  Pultowa  we  follow  in  these 
U      pages,  that  Russia  owes  her  very  name  to  a  band  of 
PnltoinL  Swedish  invaders  who  conquered  her  a  thousand  years 
A.D.  17W.  ago.   They  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion, and  every  trace  of  the  Swedish  character  had  disappe^-ed  m 
Russia  for  many  centuries  before  her  inya^o^J^y  ^*''^'*^„  t^"' 
She  was  long  the  victim  and  the  slave  of  the  Tartars  •   and  or 
^;"Srable  periods  of  years  the  Poles  held  heyn  subju- 
gation. Indeed,  if  we  except  the  expeditions  of  some  of  the  early 
Russian  chiefs   against   Byrantium.  and   the  reign  of    Ivan 
vSvitch.  the  history  of  Russia  before  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  u  one  long  tale  of  suffering  and  degradation. 

But  whatever  may  liave  been  the  amount  of  national  in- 
juries that  she  sustained  from  Swede,  from  Tartar   or  from 
Pole  in  the  ages  of  her  weakness,  she  certainlyjetahated   en- 
fold during  the  two  centuries  of  her  strength.    Her  rapid  tran- 
Sionrthe  commencement  of  that  period  ^o- J?«-g  *^Xm 
of  every  conqueror  to  being  the  conqueror  of  a  .  with  whom 
she  cZe  into  contact,  to  being  the  o^es^r  msteadoithe 
oppressed  is  almost  without  a  paralle     1  the  history  of  nations. 
KSfhe  work  of  asingle  ruler;  who.  himsdf  without  educatujr^ 
promoted  science  and  literature  among  ^arbanc  mUto.  wju> 
gave  them  fleets,  commerce,  arts,  and  arn«  ;  ^1^°' ^5. ^.^^^: 
taught  them  to  face  and  beat  the  previously  ^n^^nciWe  Swedes 

a^d  who  made  stubborn  valour,  and  ™f  <=^t  ;'^.^?;?'"f  ^^ 
from  that  time  forth  the  distinguishing  charadtensti^  of  the 
Russian  soldiery,  which  had  before  this  time  been  a  mere  dis 
orderly  and  irresolute  rabble. 
The  career  of  Philip  of  Macedon  resembles  most  nearly  that 
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of  the  great  Muscovite  Czar ;  but  there  is  this  important  difiw^ 
ence,  that  Philip  had,  vhile  young,  received  in  southern  Greece 
the  best  education  in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war  that  the 
ablest  philosophers  and  generals  of  the  age  could  bestow. 
Peter  was  brought   up  among  barbarians,  and  in  barbaric 
ignorance.    He  strove  to  remedy  this  when  a  grown  man,  by 
leaving  all  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  sensuality,  which 
his  court  offered,  and  by  stsking  instruction  abroad.   He  laboured 
with  his  own  hands  as  a  common  artisan  in  Holland  and  England, 
that  he  might  return  and  teach  his  subjects  how  ships,  com- 
merce,  and  dviUsation  could  be  acquired.    There  is  a  degree 
of  heroism  here  superior  to  anything  that  we  know  of  in  the 
Macedonian  king.    But  Philip's  consolidation  of  the  long  dis- 
imited  Macedonian  empire — his  raising  a  people,  which  he 
found  the  scorn  of  their  civilised  southern  neighbours  to  be 
their  dread — his  organisation  of  a  brave  and  well-disciplined 
army,  instead  of  a  <^sorderly  militia — his  creation  of  a  maritime 
force,  and  his  systematic  skill  in  acquiring  and  improving  sea- 
ports and  arsenals — his  patient  tenacity  of  purpose  under  re- 
verses— his  personal  bravery — and  even  his  proneness  to  coarse 
amusements  and  pleasures — all  mark  him  out  as  ^^  prototype 
of  the  imperial  foimder  of  the  Russian  power.    In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  ancient  hero,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  we  find 
in  the  history  of  Philip  no  examples  of  that  savage  cruelty  which 
deforms  so  grievously  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  overthrow  which  the  Swedish 
arms  sustained  at  Pultowa,  and  in  speculating  on  the  probable 
consequences  that  would  have  followed  if  the  invaders  had  been 
successful,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that,  at  the  time 
when  Pultowa  was  fought,  his  reforms  were  yet  incomplete, 
and  his  new  institutions  immature.  He  had  broken  up  the  Old 
Russia ;  and  the  New  Russia,  which  he  ultimately  created, 
was  still  in  embryo.  Had  he  been  crushed  at  Pultowa,  his 
mighty  schemes  would  have  been  buried  with  him ;  and  (to 
use  the  words  of  Voltaire),  "  the:  most  extensive  empire  in 
the  world  would  have  relapsed  into  the  chaos  from  which  it 
had  been  so  lately  taken." 

Peter  had  wisely  abolished  the  old  regular  troops  o'  the 
empire,  the  StreUtzes ;  but  the  forces  which  he  had  raised  in 
their  stead  on  a  new  and  foreign  plain,  and  principally  officered 
with  foreigners,  had.  before  the  Swedish  invasion,  given  no 
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proof  tliat  they  could  be  relied  on.  In  numerous  encounter* 
with  the  Swedes.  Peter's  soldiery  had  run  like  sheep  before  in- 
ferior numbers.  Great  discontent,  also,  had  been  exated  among 
all  classes  of  the  community  by  the  arbitrary  changes  which  their 
great  emperor  introduced,  many  of  which  dashed  witli  the  most 
cherished  national  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  A  career  of  victory 
and  prosperity  had  not  yet  raised  Peter  above  the  reach  of  that 
disaffection,  nor  had  superstitious  obedience  to  tl.»^  Cxar  yet 
become  tlie  characteristic  of  the  Muscovite  mind,  i  •  Mctorious 
occupation  of  Moscow  by  Charles  XII  would  have  queU^  the 
Russian  nation  as  effectually  as  had  been  the  case  when  Baton 
Khan,  and  other  ancient  invaders,  captured  the  capital  of 
primitive  Muscovy.  How  little  such  a  triumph  could  effect  to- 
wards subduing  modtern  Ru.«..  the  fate  of  Napoleon  demon- 
strated at  once  and  for  ever. 

The  character  of  Chnr-  ,  XII  has  been  f.  favounte  theme  with 
historians,  moralist:,  .mlosophers.  and  poets.  But  it  is  his 
miUtary  conduct  curing  the  campaign  in  Russia  that  alone 
requires  comment  here.  Napoleon,  in  the  memoirs,  has  given  us 
a  systematic  criticism  on  that,  among  other  celebrated  cam- 
paigns, his  own  Russian  campaign  included.  He  labours  hard 
toTprove  tliat  he  himself  observed  all  the  true  principles  of 
offensive  war :  and  probably  his  censures  of  Charles  general- 
ship were  rather  highly  coloured,  for  the  sake  of  making  his  own 
mUitary  skill  stand  out  in  more  favourable  relief.  Yet.  alter 
making  aU  aUowances,  we  must  admit  the  force  of  Napoleon  s 
strictures  on  Charles'  tactics,  and  own  that  his  judgment 
though  severe,  is  correct,  when  he  pronounces  that  the  Swedish 
king,  unlike  his  great  predecessor  Gustavus,  knew  notlung  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  brave  and  intrepid 

soldier.  t  n.    i    > 

Napoleon  thus  epitomises  the  earlier  operations  of  Charles 

invasion  of  Russia  :  . , ,  ^  j* 

"That  prince  set  out  from  his  camp  at  Aldstadt.  near 
Leipsic.  in  September,  1707,  at  the  head  of  forty-five  thousand 
men.  and  traversed  Poland  ;  twenty  thousand  men.  under  Count 
Lcwenhaupt.  disembarked  at  Riga ;  and  fifteen  thousand  were 
in  Finland.  He  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  have  brought 
together  eighty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  worid.  He 
left  ten  thousand  men  at  Warsaw  to  guard  King  Stanislaus, 
and  in  January,  1708,  arrived  at  Grodno,  where  he  wintered. 
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In  June  he  crossed  the  forest  of  Minsk,  and  presented  himself 
before  Borisov ;  forced  the  Russian  army,  which  occupied  the 
left  bank  <»(  the  Beresina ;  defeated  twenty  thousand  Russians 
who  were  strongly  entrenched  behind  marshes;  passed  the 
Borysthcnes  at  Mohiloev,  and  vanquished  a  i  )rps  of  sixteen 
thousand  Muscovites  near  Smolensko.  on  the  2Jnd  of  Septemlwr. 
He  was  now  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Lithuani- ,  and  was 
about  to  enter  Russia  proper  ;  the  Czar,  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
made  him  proposals  of  peace.  Up  to  this  time  all  his  move- 
nwnts  were  conformable  to  rule,  and  his  communications  were 
well  secured.  He  was  master  of  Poland  and  Riga,  and  only 
ten  days'  march  distant  from  Moscow ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  reached  that  capital,  had  he  not  quitted  the  high 
road  thither,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Ukraine,  in  order 
to  form  a  junction  with  Mazeppa.  who  brought  him  only  six 
thousand  men.  By  this  movement  his  line  of  operations,  be- 
ginning at  Sweden,  exposed  his  flank  to  Russia  for  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  he  was  unable  to  protect  it,  or  to 
receive  either  reinforcements  or  assistance." 

The  Czar  had  collected  an  army  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
effective  men ;    and  though  the  Swedes,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  invasion,  were  successful  in  every  encounter,  the  Russian 
troops  were  gradually  acquiring  discipline ;   and  Peter  and  his 
officers  were  learning  generalship  from  their  victors,  as  the 
Thebans  of  old  learned  it  from  the  Spartans.    When  Lewenhaupt, 
in  the  October  of  1708,  was  striving  to  join  Charles  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  Czar  suddenly  attacked  him  near  tlie  Borysthcnes 
with  an  overwhelming  force  of  fifty  thousand  Russians.    Lewen- 
haupt fought  bravely  for  three  days,  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
his  way  through  the  enemy,  with  about  four  thousand  of  his 
men,  to  where  Charles  awaited  him  near  the  river  Desna  • 
but  upwards  of  eight  thousand  Swedes  fell  in  these  battles ; 
Lewenhaupt's  cannon  and  ammunition  were  abandoned ;   and 
the  whole  of  his  important  convoy  of  provisions,  on  which 
Charles  and  his  half-starved  troops  were  relying,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.    Charles  was  compeUed  to  remain  in  the  Ukraine 
during  the  winter ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1709  he  moved  forward 
towards  Moscow,  and  invested  the  fortified  town  of  Pultowa,  on 
the  nver  Vorskla.  a  place  where  the  Czar  had  stored  up  large 
supplies  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  and  which  commanded 
the  roads  leading  towards  Moscow.    The  possession  of  this  place 
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would  have  given  Charles  the  means  of  ^^PP^yi^e^  **»*J^;;^* 
Tws  suffering  army,  and  would  also  have  furnished  hmi  with  a 
^e  C^of^perations  for  his  advance  ag^*  *^«  Musamte 
S^     inie  si^e  was  therefore  hotiy  pressed  by  the  Swedes  . 
Se  Sxrison  resSed  obstinately  ;  and  the  Czar,  fee hng  the  im- 
I^rt'a^?  saving  the  town,  advanced  in  J-ne  to  its  rehef .  at 
S^e  head  of  an  army  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  strong. 
*  ^th  sovereigns  now  prepared  for  the  gener^  ^Tl^t 
each  perceived  to  be  inevitable,  and  which  each  i^J'^^  ^ 
Scisive  of  his  own  and  of  his  country's  destiny.    The  Crar.  by 
^e  rS^terly  manoeuvres,  crossed  the  Vorskla.  and  posted  his 
!^l  o^  he  s^e  side  of  that  river  with  the  besiegers,  but  a 
Se  Weher  ur^The  Vorskla  falls  into  the  Borystheries  about 
fi  ttn  C^below-Pultowa.  and  the  Czar  -an^Jj^j-- 
in  two  Unes.  stretching  from  one  river  t°^^<^Jl''-\?*^"^'^,,^ 
Sat  if  the  Swedes  attacked  him  and  were  repulsed,  they  ^<;^^^ 
iTdriven  backwards  into  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  two 
Sret^attheMunction.    He  fortified  these  Unes  with  several 
rSts  UnS  vith  heavy  artillery  ;  and  his  troo^.  both  horse 
Sfdlo^t  weTe  in  the  bit  possible  condition  and  amply  pro- 
^ded^ih  stores  and  ammunition.    Charles'  o-«^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
twenty-four  thousand  strong.    But  not  more  than  half  of  these 
wSe  Swedes  •    so  much  had  battle,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the 
SyT^S  of  Russia  thinned  the  gaUant  banck  which  the 
sSh  king  and  Lewenhaupt  had  led  to  the  Ukraine     The 
otl^  twelve  thousand  men  under  Charles  were  Co^cjs  and 
WalSfns  who  had  joined  him  in  that  -^^^^^J^^^^^ 
that  the  Czar  was  about  to  attack  hun,  he  deemed  that  his 
Sty  required  that  he  himself  should  be  the  assailant ;  and 
Sg  his  army  out  of  their  entrenched  Unes  before  the  town, 
he  advanced  with  them  against  the  Russian  redoubts. 
'^He  h^been  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  ma  starnush  a 
few  davs  before;   and  was  borne  in  a  htter  along  the  ranks, 
nto^  thiS  0    the  fight.    Notwithstanding  the  fearful  d.s- 
p^ty  of  n^bers  and 'disadvantage  of  P-^/oV^^^^^S 
;*vU  showed  their  ancient  valour  more  nobly  than  on  that 
Sf^  day     Nor  do  their  Cossack  and  Wallachian  allies 
Sm  fo  have  l^n  unworthy  of  fighting  side  by  side  w.h 
S^' veterans.    Two  of  the  Russian  redoubts  were  actually 
e^^.  ^d  the  Swedish  infantry  began  to  raise  the  cry  oj 
^cto^     But  on  the  other  side,  neither  general  nor  soldiers 
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flinched  in  their  duty.  The  Russian  cannonade  and  musketry 
were  kept  up ;  fresh  masses  of  defenders  were  poured  into  the 
fortifications,  and  at  length  the  exhausted  remnants  of  the 
Swedish  columns  recoiled  from  the  blood-stained  redoubts.  Then 
the  Czar  led  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  his  first  line  outside 
the  works,  drew  them  up  steadily  and  skilfully,  and  the  action 
was  renewed  along  the  whole  fronts  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
open  ground.  Each  sovereign  exposed  his  life  freely  in  the 
world-winning  battle;  and  on  each  side  the  troops  fought 
obstinately  and  eagerly  under  their  ruler's  eye.  It  was  not  till 
two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  action  that,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  the  hithertp  invincible  Swedes  gave  way. 
All  was  then  hopeless  disorder  and  irreparable  rout.  Driven 
downward  to  where  the  rivers  join,  the  fugitive  Swedes  sur- 
rendered to  their  victorious  pursuers,  or  perished  in  the  waters 
of  the  Borysthenes.  Only  a  few  hundreu-s  swam  that  river  with 
their  king  and  the  Cossack  Mazeppa,  and  escaped  into  ^he  Turkish 
territory.  Neariy  ten  thousand  lay  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
redoubts  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  joy  of  his  heart  the  Czar  exclaimed,  when  the  strife 
was  over,  "  That  the  son  of  the  morning  had  fallen  from  heaven  ; 
and  that  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg  at  length  stood  firm." 
Even  on  that  battlefield,  near  the  Ukraine,  the  Russian  em- 
peror's first  thoughts  were  of  conquests  and  aggrandisement  on 
the  Baltic.  The  peace  of  Nystadt,  which  transferred  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Sweden  to  Russia,  ratified  the  judgment  of  battle 
which  was  pronounced  at  Pultowa.  Attacks  on  Turkey  and 
Persia  by  Russia  commenced  almost  directly  after  that  victory. 
And  though  the  Czar  failed  in  his  first  attempts  against  the 
Sultan,  the  successors  of  Peter  have,  one  and  all,  carried  on  an 
uniformly  aggressive  and  uniformly  successful  system  of  policy 
against  Turkey,  and  against  every  other  state.  Asiatic  as  weU  as 
European,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  of  having  Russia  for  a 
neighbour. 

Orators  and  authors,  who  have  discussed  the  progress  of 
Ru^a,  have  often  alluded  to  the  similitude  between  the 
modem  extension  of  the  Muscovite  empire  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominions  in  ancient  times.  But  atten- 
tion has  scarcely  been  drawn  to  the  closeness  of  the  parallel 
between  conquering  Russia  and  conquering  Rome,  not  only 
m  the  extent  of  conquests,  but  in  the  means  of  effecting 
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conauest     The  classic  scholar  wUl  remember  the  state-craft 
dXRoniL  senate,  which  took  care  «  every  foreign  w^ 
to  ^appear  in   the   character  of    a    ProteOor.     Thus   Rome 
SoSTthe  ^tolians,  and  the  Greek  aties    against  Mace- 
don^heLtected  Bithynia.  and  other  small  Asiatic  states 
Si^st   the   S%  kin^    she  protected   Numidia  aga^st 
Saee  •  and  in  numerous  other  instances  assumed  the  samfe 
SS^u'^hS^fcter.    But.  ''Woe  to  the  people  jho^Ubert^^ 
d^nds  on  the  continued  forbearance  of  an  "ve  -nughty  pro 
tector  "    Every  state  which  Rome  protected  was  ultimately  sub- 
Sated  and  Ssorbed  by  her.    And  Russia  has  been  the  pro- 
Sor  of"oland-the  profector  o^the  ^runea-the  prote^^^^^^^^ 
Courland-the  prot^tor  of  Georgia.  I"«»«?^.*'  ^^^f^^' *Jj 
Tcherkessian  and  Caucasian  tnbes.    She  first  protected,  ana 
5^n  ^priated  them  all.    Fear,  not  moderaUon^  the  only 
effective  check  on  the  ambition  of  such  powers  as  Anaent  Rome 
'aS'St  Russia.    The  amount  of  that  fear  depen^on^he 
amount  of  tunely  vigUance  and  energy  whidi  other  ^^^^ 
to  employ  against  the  common  enemy  of  their  freedom  ana 
national  independence. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  1709-1763 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF^PULTOWA  TO  THE  SEVEN 
2rfMiSS,,"hlchU.=  Entli.hh.dl.V™durin|.llK.«. 

"1";  D-h.„f  Q^»  *-,„?i,r„"?is.r"D2"f£3.v° 

England.   A  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Stuaru  is  pot  aown.   i^wi 

1718.    Charles  XH  killed  at  the  siege  of  FredcrickshalL 

I72C     Death  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia. 

'jt    F^c-U  H.  King  of  Prussia,  begins  his  reign.     He  attacks  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  conquers  Silesia. 

1742.     War  between  France  and  Engl*  n  J. 

iTAt     Victory  of  the  English  at  Dettingen. 

745     Vco7yoftheFlch  at  Fontenoy.     Rel^Uion  in  |:otland  m  favour 
of  the  House  of  Stuart :  quelled  by  the  battle  of  Culloden.  1746. 

1748.     Peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle. 

1756-1763.    The  Seven  Years'  War. 

,757.     Wolfe  takes  Quebec.     Clive  wins  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

1763.     The  Treaty  of  Fans. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

GEORGE  n  IN  GERMANY 

A.D.   1743 

Ihe     The  battle  of  Dettingen  is  specialised  in  the  mind  of 

Battte  the  average  schoolboy  as  the  last  battle  in  which  the 

ol  Det-  English  forces  were  led  in  person  by  a  king.   George  II 

tinwn,  had  shown  military  prowess  in  his  youth,  and  im- 

A.D.  1748.  mediately  after  proroguing  Parliament,  in  April,  1743, 

when  he  announced  that  he  had  ordered  his  army  to  pass  the 

Rhine  to  support  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  he  hastened  to  Germany 

accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord 

Carteret,  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  join  Lord  Stair  at 

the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.    Their  ultimate  object  was  to 

support  Austria  in  her  efforts  to  reclaim  the  territory  encroached 

upon  by  France  in  1736,  to  take  Naples  and  Sicily  from  Spain, 

AJsace  and  Lorraine  from  France,  and  to  restore  the  imperial 

dignity  to  the  Austrian  house. 

The  British  army  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  march  from 
Flanders  into  Germany  to  aid  the  Austrians  had  set  out  at  the 
end  of  February,  and  had  been  joined  en  route  by  several  Austrian 
r^[iments  under  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians,  in  British  pay,  who  had  mustered  at  Li^.  Mar- 
shal de  Noailles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  thousand 
French  troops,  watched  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  under 
Lord  Stair,  and  regulated  his  movements  accordingly.  Stair 
advanced  to  Aschaffenburg,  which  he  reached  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  but  Noailles  rapidly  followed  him  and  adroitly  seized  the 
fords  of  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Maine,  thus  cutting 
the  English  conmiander  off  from  his  own  stores  at  Hanau  and 
his  expected  supplies  from  Franconia. 

At  this  critical  moment  King  George  arrived  at  th^  camp. 
He  found  Noailles  encamped  in  a  strong  position  near  Gross 
Ostheim,  and  Stair  cooped  up  with  his  army  in  a  narrow  valley 
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between  the  forest  of  Spessart  and  the  river  Maine.  The '^nation 
was  rendered  the  more  desperate  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Stair, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  the  duke  had 
allowed  him  to  proceed  alone,  and  the  two  divided  forces  were 
both  in  extreme  danger  of  annihilation.  Stair,  with  only  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men,  was  within  grip  of  Noailles,  who  had  nearly 
twice  that  numHr  of  troops,  and  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians 
at  Hanau,  unable  to  rejoin  Stair,  were  in  inuninent  peril  of 
being  surrounded  and  destroyed.  The  position  of  the  English 
army  was  enough  to  have  driven  troops  of  any  less  determintrl 
nation  to  despair.  They  were  not  only  hemmed  in  between  the 
Spessart  Woods  and  the  Maine  by  a  superior  army  ready  to 
attack  them,  move  which  way  they  would,  but  they.were  totally 
cut  off  from  supplies,  and  so  destitute  of  forage  that  in  two 
more  days  they  must  sacrifice  their  horses.  In  tliis  dilemma  the 
king  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  French  and  regain 
communications  with  his  magazines  and  auxiliaries  at  Hanau. 

But  Noailles  was  closely  watching  his  movements,  and  took 
instant  measures  to  prevent  the  retreat.  He  immediately  moved 
from  their  froat  to  their  rear,  threw  two  bridges  over  the  Maine 
at  Selingenstadt,  and  dispatched  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Grammont.  to  secure  the  defile  of  Dettingen,  through  which  the 
English  must  pass  en  rotOe.  He  also  raised  strong  batteries  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Maine,  so  as  to  play  on  the  EngUsh  as 
they  marched  along  by  the  river.  These  preparations  were  un- 
known to  the  English,  who  still  supposed  the  enemy  to  lie 
betwixt  them  and  Aschaffenburg,  instead  of  Dettingen,  when 
on  the  27th  of  June,  at  daybreak,  the  king  struck  his  tents  and 
the  desperate  march  began. 

George  sliowed  a  stout  heart  in  the  midst  of  these  untoward 
circumstances,  and  the  soldiers,  having  the  presence  of  their 
king,  were  full  of  spirits.  He  took  up  his  position  in  the  rear 
of  the  army,  expecting  the  grand  attack  to  come  from  that 
quarter ;  but  when  he  beheld  his  advanced  posts  repulsed  from 
Dettingen,  and  the  French  troops  pouring  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Maine,  he  saw  that  Noailles  had  anticipated  his  movements, 
and  galloping  to  the  head  of  his  column  reversed  the  order  of 
his  march,  placing  the  infantry  in  front  and  the  cavahry  in  the 
rear,  his  right  extending  to  the  bosky  loills  of  the  Spessart,  and 
his  leftto  the  river. 
The  situation  was  one  of  extreme  diffiosHy  and  danger.    Ue 
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Grammont  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  village  of  Det- 
tingen,  which  was  covered  by  a  swamp  and  a  ravine.  There  was 
no  escape  but  by  cutting  right  through  De  Grammont's  force, 
no  easy  matter  ;  and  whilst  they  were  preparing  for  the  charge 
the  batteries  of  the  French  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Maine, 
of  which  they  were  previously  unaware,  began  to  play  murder- 
ously on  their  flank. 

With  this  unpleasant  discovery  came  at  the  same  instant 
the  intelligence  that  Noailles  had  secured  Aschaffenburg,  in  their 
rear,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  was  sending  fresh  rein- 
forcements to  De  Grammont  in  front.  Thus  they  were  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  who  were  confidently  cal- 
culating on  the  complete  surrender  of  the  British  army  and  the 
capture  of  the  king. 

George  and  his  soldiers,  however,  lost  no  atom  of  heart ; 
they  determined  to  cut  a  way  through  the  enemy  or  die  on 
the  ground,  and  luckily  for  them  at  this  moment  the  enemy 
committed  an  irreparable  error.  Noailles  quitted  his  post  in 
front  of  the  king's  army,  and  crossed  the  Maine  bridge  to  give 
some  further  orders  on  that  side ;  whereupon  his  nephew,  De 
Grammont,  eager  to  seize  the  glory  of  defeating  the  EngUsh, 
and  not  aware  that  the  whole  British  army  were  at  that  moment 
about  to  bear  down  upon  him,  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the 
ravine  in  their  front  and  assault  the  English  on  their  own  side. 
The  order  was  executed,  and  had  instantly  the  unforeseen  effect 
of  silencing  their  own  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
for  by  this  movement  the  French  came  directly  between  their 
own  fire  and  the  English,  whom  it  had  been  till  that  moment 
mercilessly  mowing  down. 

At  this  stage  the  horse  which  George  II  was  riding,  taking  fright 
at  the  noise  made  by  the  French  in  their  advance,  became  un- 
manageable, and  plunged  forward  furiously,  nearly  rarrying 
the  king  into  the  midst  of  the  French  lines.  Being,  howevec, 
stopped  just  in  time,  the  king  dismounted,  and  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry  on  the  right, 
he  flourished  his  sword  and  said,  "  Now,  boys,  now  for  the 
honour  of  England !  Fire  and  behave  bravely,  and  the  French 
will  soon  run  !  " 

"Die  first  charge,  however,  was  not  so  encouraging.  The  French 
made  an  impetuous  onset,  and  threw  the  advance  guard  of 
the  English  into  confusion  ;  but  the  king  and  his  son,  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland,  who  commanded  on  the  left,  and  like  his  father 
took  his  stand  in  the  front  line,  displayed  the  highest  courage, 
and  inspired  their  troops  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  refused  to  quit  the 
field. 

The  tide  of  battle  was  quickly  turned,  and  Noailles,  from  the 
other  side,  saw  with  astonishment  and  alarm  his  troops  in 
action,  contrary  to  his  plans.  He  returned  in  all  haste  to  give 
fresh  support  to  his  soldiers,  but  it  was  too  late.  Gallantly  as 
the  French  fought,  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  prince 
on  the  other  side  made  the  English'and  Hanoverians  irresistible. 
King  and  prince  and  army  all  showed  an  enthusiastic  courage 
and  steadiness  which  bore  down  everything  before  it.  The 
dense  column  of  irifantry,  led  on  by  the  king,  broke  the  French 
ranks  and  cut  through  them  with  terrible  slaughter. 

NoaUles,  seeing  the  havoc,  gave  a  command  which  completed 
the  disaster.  To  shield  his  men  he  ordered  them  to  repass  the 
Maine ;  but  a  word  of  retreat  in  all  such  cases  is  a  word  of 
defeat.  The  retrograde  movement  produced  dismay  and  dis- 
orda:;  the  whole  became  a  precipitate  rout.  The  French 
were  driven  in  confused  masses*  against  the  bridges,  the  bridges 
were  choked  up  with  a  struggling  throng,  and  numbers  were 
forced  into  the  river,  or  jumped  for  escape  and  were  drowned. 
There  was  a  wild  flinging  down  of  arms  and  a  rush  to  get  into 
the  woody  hills.  Of  these  fugitives,  great  nxmibers  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  The  battle,  however,  did  not  cease  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  drew  off,  leaving 
the  King  of  England  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  French  lost  about  six  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  ;  the  allies  about  half  that  number  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Small  as  was  the  victory,"  says  Green,  "  it  produced  amazing 
results.  The  French  evacuated  Germany.  The  English  and 
Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  league  between 
England,  Prussia,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  seemed  all  that 
was  needed  to  secure  the  results  already  gained." 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR 

A.D.   1756-A.D.   1763 

*!?^2S  ^'^°=!*^f'^'  <^ed  the  Great,  was  born  in  1712.  and 
theGmtsucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  1740  He  w^ 
ini?786  ^^""S^^^  »n  ^th  literature  and  arms  bn  attain- 
m»-i786  ,ng  he  laid  claim  to  part  of  Silesia,  invaded 

the^country  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  MoUwitz,  A^iS  loth 
i74i..and  added  lower  Silesia  to  his  dominions.    He  took  Pr^e 
wi  h  Its  garrison  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  in  1744.  and  in  the 
followmg  year  defeated  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  ai  Friedbere 

^^     «;?^?'^i^*\^^'™^^'  "^^'^  ^^  °^«rthrew  an  Austri^ 
amy     ShorUy  after  he  took  Dresden,  where  he  concluded^ 
bgMy  favourable  p^ce.    For  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  commeri 
and  hterature.  and  to  the  discipline  and  improvT^Sn^Ws 

Si  S^  '*  *°  ^  '*'*'  °*  '^'""^  '""'^  ^  ''  ^^  "«^«' 
AmHTI?  ^^-  "^'^i  »"^onnation  of  an  aUiance  between  France. 
vSn  '  f  r'*'  *"**  ^^°"y'  ^«  ^""Pated  attack  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Saxony  m  1756.  and  so  commenced  the  campaigns 
known  m  history  as  the  "  Seven  Years'  War  "  ""P^e^s. 

The  Confederates  had  endeavoured  to  keep  their  plans  secret 

bfo^^^.*  ♦^^  *°  ^^  '"'T'"^'  ^^  ^»^"'"g  their  object  and 
mfomed  of  their  movements,  he  sent  a  peremptory  demand  to 
Vienna  concemmg  the  designs  of  Austriafstating  Sat  hTwou  d 
Z^fiZ  evasive  i^ply.  TT,e  reply  was  evasive.  Jd  on 
rweivmg  it  he  marched  into  Saxony  at  the  head  of  sixtv 

mde  hfmcSr^    ;    ''i  *?^  P^^*=^  "^  ^e«*«n  he  seized  and 

oTp^i^rRS.      1  *;'  T''''  *=°"e-^P-"<ience  and  treaties 

irance.  Russia,  and  Austria,  and    papers  detailing    their 
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designs.  These  he  immediately  published,  as  the  English  Parlia- 
ment had  published  the  secret  correspondence  of  Charles  I,  to 
justify  his  proceedings  to  the  world. 

During  this  time  he  fought  Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  France, 
Austria,  and  a  number  of  the  other  German  states  until  after 
varying  fortunes  he  was  left,  in  1763,  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  all  his  paternal  and  acquired  dominions.  He  died  in  1786. 
The  story  of  his  career  is  told  in  six  volumes  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  cannot  be  attempted  here.  A  list  of  a  few  of  the  battles 
with  some  particulars  concerning  those  in  which  England  took 
part  is  all  that  can  be  given. 

XI10        In  the  year  1759,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 

Battte  was  at  t|ie  head  of  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men, 

d      including  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Englishmen  under 

lOndtfULord  George  Sackville.     As  the  French  had  taken 

A.D.  1769.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  he  left  twenty-eight  thousand 

men  to  watch  the  French  under  Marshal  de  Coutades,  upon  the 

Lippe,  and  set  out  to  engage  the  other  divisions  of  the  French 

army  under  De  Broglie.    These  he  found,  thirty-five  thousand 

strong,  at  Bergin,  on  the  Nidda,  near  Frankfort.    After  a  hard 

fought  fight  Ferdinand  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 

men  and  five  guns.    De  Broglie  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his 

advantage,  and  pushing  rapidly  after  the  retreating  prince, 

formed  a  junction  with  Coutades  and  speedily  reduced  Cassel, 

Munster,  and  Minden. 

At  this  time  it  appeared  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanau  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the  French. 
Such  was  the  state  of  apprehension  that  the  archives  we.o  at 
once  dispatched  tj  Stade,  ready  for  embarkation.  But  at  this 
crisis  Ferdinand  saved  the  situation  with  a  ruse  which  led  his 
opponents  into  a  trap.  He  left  five  thousand  of  his  troops, 
apparently  neglected,  as  a  lure,  on  seeing  whom  the  French 
hurried  up  to  secure  them  by  surp'^se,  only  to  find  that  the 
ingenious  general  had  assembled  all  his  forces  in  the  night  and 
had  drawn  them  up  in  readiness,  under  cover  of  a  ridge 

hard  by. 

To  approach  Ferdinand's  troops  the  French  had  to  pass  a 
narrow  ground  betwixt  a  river  and  a  marsh,  and  were  so  cramped 
that  they  repeated  the  very  error  that  they  committed  with 
snch  fatal  consequence  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  They  placed 
the  cavalry  in  the  centre  and  made  wings  of  the  infantry.   The 
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French  cavalry  made  a  succession  of  furious  charges  upon  the 
Prussian  centre,  which  stood  compact  and  immovable.  tiU  the 
French  horse  were  tired  and  discouraged,  when  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  fresh  and  eager,  charged  the  French  centre,  and  driving 
the  cavalry  back,  the  whole  force  gave  way. 

At  this  stage  in  the  fight  Ferdinand  sent  orders  to  Lord 
George  SackviUe  to  charge  with  the  reserve  cavalry  and  so  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  French  ;  but  the  gallant  officer,  who 
had  been  charged  with  cowardice  at  St.  Malo  and  who,  being  a 

!u^   1"^  **  '^''"  *'  *  *^°*"^'  *^»d  been  constantly  quarrelling 
with  Ferdinand  as  well  as  with  his  own  second  in  command, 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.  pretended  not  to  understand  the  order 
for  which  he  was  court-marshalled  on  his  return  to  England 
found  guilty  of  disobeying  his  commander-in-chief,  and  declared 
unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  capacity  whatever.     The 
Engbsh  infantry,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  position, 
had  for  a  time  maintained  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  if 
the  cavalry  had  performed  the  easy  service  from  which  their 
5^rl'^^'.*^®  main  glory  of  the  victory  would  have  been 
British     The  Marquis  of  Granby  ultimately  made  the  charge 
but  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  and  the  opportunity  was  gone 
The  victory  was  very  popular  in  England  and  George  II  sent 
l^nce  Ferdinand  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  settled  on  him 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

ne        In  1760  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  British 
Btttle  troops  m  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great.    These 

J!r'!!:°°P^.^*®'"  *°  ''^'''^  *''^''^"  5'^  »n  ""  little  in  which 
aW?,L  l^^y^^'^  "°t  distinguish  Uiemselves  and  do  honour 
AD.  1760. to  their  oonntry.     At  Korbach.  on  the  loth  of  Tulv 
some  squadrons  and    battalions  under  Major- Gentr.il  Griffin 
wt^     ^nspicuous  for  their  gallantry  and  service,  and  at  Emsdorf 
nf  p     i  J'   ^  ^^}^  Hussars,  whose  standards  bear  the  name 
^h,^H      :k^  J ''°  '""'^  *^^"  ^°^  ^^  E»*«t's  light  home. 
A?  r  K  r/^  ?«?Ty  ^"^  ^^^  ^*^^h  brought  them  honour 
aLd1l.nr  y^*'"'^'  ^"S*'*  °"  *^^  3ist  of  July,  the  English 

t^o  ^fi  r  "Kf  ^^"^  "'"^"^^  *'^°  battalions  of  Grenadieit  and 
cTval^  ,mif*T'  ^"'^l'  ^'"^"^  Waldegrave.  and  some 
S2  thpll,  l!  u'^-^y  ^^  **^*y"-  These  all  distin- 
E  »n!f^  f  ?^  ^""'*"*  ""^^  ^hich  broke  the  French 
horae  and  contnbuted  no  smaD  share  to  tlie  victory.  In  this 
oattJe  ten  pieces  of  artillerj-  were  captured  by  the  AUies.  and  the 
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French  were  driven  with  great  Iom  into  the  river  Dimel,  where 
many  of  them  were  drowned.  At  Kloster  Camp  the  Scots  Greys, 
the  InniskUlen  Dragoons,  and  other  troops  nnder  General 
Griffin,  performed  dashing  service  and  fought  their  way  to  fame. 
These  latter  were  also  among  the  forces  who  fought  at  Campoi. 
on  the  i6th  of  October,  1760,  when  tlw  Allies  lost  1x70  kUled 
and  wounded,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  British.  No 
fewer  than  six  battles  were  fought  this  year. 

No  name  is  more  distinguished  among  the  Englishmen  in 
these  wars  than  that  of  Lord  Granby.  In  the  campaign  of  1761 
he  led  the  British  contingent,  and  on  July  15th  held  a  position 
at  Villinghausen.  where  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  village. 
It  was,  howevei^,  recovered  on  the  following  day  by  Prince 
Frederick,  who  drove  the  French  out  with  great  loss.  The  Allies 
lost  upwards  of  1500  men,  and  the  French  some  five  thousand, 
including  four  battalicms  who  laid  down  their  armb.  The  Marquis 
again  won  distinction  in  1762,  in  Westphalia,  and  especially  at 
Wilhelmstahl.  a  name  still  borne  by  the  colours  of  the  North- 
umberland Fusiliers.  Prince  Ferdinand  always  gave  him  the 
post  of  danger,  which  in  war  is  always  the  place  of  honour. 

"  The  Seven  Years'  War  "  was  concluded  early  in  X763,  by  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  contending  powers  in  Paris,  and  the  results 
were  little  or  nothing  beyond  an  enormous  waste  of  time,  energy, 
blood,  and  treasure. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

CLIVE  IN  INDIA 

A.D.   1757 

I«rt  Robert  Clivb  was  bom  near  Market  Drayton  on  the 
«^  39th  of  September,  1725,  and  gave  early  promise  of 
1786-1774.  the  energy  and  daring  which  characterised  his  sub- 
sequent career.  He  is  said  to  have  climbed  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church  at  home  and  terrified  the  spectators  as  he  looked 
down  upon  them  from  his  lofty  throne.  He  showed  fine  courage, 
too,  of  another  kind  when  he  unmasked  a  bully  who  had  cheated 
at  cards,  under  circumstances  finely  given  in  Browning's  poem 
"Clive."  He  died,  alas !  that  it  should  have  to  be  told,  by  his 
own  hand,  22nd  November,  1774.  In  the  interim  he  played  a 
great  part,  and  won  for  himself  the  proud  title  of  "  Founder  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India." 

J**  Surajah  Dowlah.  Nabc^b  of  Bengal,  had  exhausted 
*»»•  01  the  patience  of  friend  and  foe  by  his  maladministration, 
•""•T'  his  dissolute  character,  and  his  faithless  conduct.  The 
1757.  result  was  a  conspiracy  among  his  own  people  and  an 
aUiance  with  the  English  agerts,  and  it  was  decermined  to 
depose  Surajah  Dowlah  and  place  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of 
Bengal.  According  to  Macaulay.  whose  narrative  we  follow, 
Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  Enghsh.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Meer  Jaffier  should  separate  himself  from  the  Nabob,  and  carry 
over  his  division  to  Clive.  But,  as  the  decisive  moment  ap- 
proached, the  fears  of  the  conspirator  overpowered  his  ambition, 
Chve  had  advanced  to  CosMmbuzar :  the  Nabob  lay  with  a 
mighty  power  a  few  miles  off  at  Plassey  ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier 
delayed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers 
to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English  general. 

Chve  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.    He  could  place 
no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of  his  con- 
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ied«rate ;  and  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  hia  own 
military  talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  lus  troopa. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  hia  own.  Before  him  lay  a  river  ovei  which  it  was  easy 
to  advance,  but  over  which,  if  things  went  ill,  not  one  .of  his 
little  band  would  ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
and  for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours, 
shrank  from  the  fearful  resj^nsibility  of  making  a  decision. 
He  called  a  council  of  war.  The  majority  pronounced  against 
fighting  ;  and  Chve  declared  his  concurrence  with  the  majority. 
Long  afterwards,  he  said  that  he  had  never  called  but  one 
council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  that 
council,  the  Britisli  would  never  have  been  masters  of  Bengal. 
But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up  when  he  was  himself 
again.  He  retired  alone  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and 
passed  nearly  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He  came  back  deter- 
mined to  put  everything  to  the  hazard,  and  gave  orders  that 
all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on  the  morrow. 

The  river  was  passed,  and  at  the  dose  of  a  toilsome  day's 
march,  the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its  quarters  in  a 
grove  of  mango-trees  near  Plassey,  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy. 
CUve  was  unable  to  sleep :  he  heard  through  the  whole  night 
the  sound  of  drums  and  cymbals  from  the  vait  camp  of  the 
Nabob.  It  is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  sliould 
now  and  then  have  sunk  when  he  reflected  against  what  odds 
and  for  what  a  prize  he  was  in  a  few  hours  to  contend. 

The  day  broke— the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
India.  At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through  many 
openings  from  the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the  grove 
where  the  EngUsh  lay.  Forty  thousand  infantry,  armed 
with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  covered  the 
plain.  They  were  accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance 
of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen, 
and  each  pushed  on  from  behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller 
guns,  under  the  direction  of  a  few  French  auxiliaries,  were 
perhaps  more  formidable.  The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand. 
drawn,  not  from  the  effeminate  population  of  Bengal,  but  from 
the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the  northern  provinces;  and 
the  practised  eye  of  Clive  could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and 
the  horses  were  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  Camatic. 
The  force  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  this  great  multitude  con- 
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listed  of  only  three  thowtand  men.  But  of  these  nearly  a 
thousand  were  English,  and  all  were  led  by  'English  ofhcers. 
and  trained  in  the  English  disdpUne.    Conspicuous  in  the  ranks 

of  the  little  army  were  the 
men  of  the  39th  regiment, 
which  still  bears  on  its 
colours,  amidst  many  hc>n- 
curable  additions  won  under 
Welhngton  in  Sp.n  1  and 
Gasf^ny,  the  nanx.  o'  Flas- 
sey,  and  the  proLut  moi  a, 
Primus  in  India. 

The  battle  coriiniotif  d 
with  a  cannonade  in  \v  nidi 
the  artillery  of  the  Nabob 
did  scarcely  any  executioti, 
while  the  few  held-pieces  of 
the  English  produced  great 
effect.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in 
Surajah  Dowlah's  service 
fell.  Disorder  began  to  spread  through  his  ranks.  His  own  terror 
increased  every  moment.  One  of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him 
the  expediency  of  retreating.  The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as 
it  did  with  what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received. 
He  ordered  the  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his  fate. 
Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  advance. 
The  confused  and  dispinted  multitude  gave  way  before  the  onset 
of  discipUned  valour.  No  mob  attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was 
ever  more  completely  routed.  The  Uttle  band  of  Frenchmen, 
who  alone  ventiu-ed  to  confront  the  English,  were  swept  down 
the  stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
were  dispersed,  never  to  reassemble.  Only  five  hundred  of  the 
vanquished  were  slain.  But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their 
baggage,  innumerable  waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  conquerors.  With  the  loss  of  twenty-two 
soldiers  killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army 
of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire  larger 
and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Meet  J.'iffier  hsd  given  no  .TvMstanre  to  the  English  during 
the  action.    But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
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decided,  he  drew  of!  his  division  of  the  army,  and  Mrhen  the 
battle  was  over,  sent  his  congratulations  to  his  ally.  The  next 
day  he  repaired  to  the  English  quarters,  not  a  little  uneasy  as 
to  the  reception  which  awaited  him  there.  He  gave  evident 
signs  of  alarm  when  a  guard  was  drawn  out  to  receive  him  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  But  his  apprehensions  were  speedily 
removed.  Clive  came  forward  to  meet  him,  embraced  him, 
saluted  him  as  Nabob  of  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  listened  graciously  to  his  apologies,  and 
advised  him  to  march  without  delay  to  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with  all 
the  speed  with  which  a  fleet  camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived 
at  Moorshedabad  in  Uttle  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  There 
he  called  his  councillors  round  him.  The  wisest  advised  him  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  deposition  and  confmement.  But 
he  attributed  this  suggestion  to  treachery.  Others  urged  him 
to  try  the  chance  of  war  again.  He  approved  the  advice,  and 
issued  orders  accordingly.  But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere  eve  ■ 
during  one  day  to  a  manly  resolution.  He  learned  that  Met. 
Jaflier  had  arrived  ;  and  his  terrors  became  insupportable.  Dis- 
guised in  a  mean  dress,  with  a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he 
let  himself  down  at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and, 
accompanied  by  only  two  attendants,  embarked  on  the  river 
foi  Patna. 

In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  English  soldiers  and  three  hundred  sepoys.  For  his 
residence  had  been  assigned  a  palace,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  garden  so  spacious  that  all  the  troops  who  accompanied  him 
could  conveniently  encamp  within  it.  The  ceremony  of  the 
installation  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  instantly  performed.  CUve  led 
the  new  Nabob  to  the  seat  of  honour,  placed  liim  on  it,  presented 
to  him,  after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the  East,  an  offering  of 
gold,  and  then,  turning  to  the  natives  who  filled  the  hall,  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  freed  them 
from  a  tjn'ant. 
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Wolfe    "  Vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on 
»t       the  other  side  "  was  weU  iUustrated  in  the  story  of 
qwbeo.  the  fall  of  Canada,  which,  long  a  French  possession, 
A.D.  1759.  might  have  remained  one  had  its  owners  been  content 
to  leave  weU  alone  ;  but  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  with  four  thou- 
sand men  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  year  1755  to  menace  the 
thirteen  states  of  North  America,  which  were  then  British 
colomes,  brought  about  a  conflict  between  France  and  England 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  the  West 
In  1756  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  led  the  French  army 
reduced  first  Oswego,  which  commanded  the  great  lakes  and  a 

^?^}.'^^f\f°'^  ^•*"*™  "«"'T''  o"  Lake  George,  the  garrison  of 
which,  failing  m  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
was  crueUy  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In  reply  to  this  the 
British  Government  dispatched  Admiral  Boscawen,  at  the  head 
of  a  fleet  of  157  sail,  to  carry  troops  to  the  seat  of  war.  and  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1758.  he  di<;embarked  his  men  xvithin  seven 
mUes  of  Lomsbourg  under  heavy  fire.    Within  three  days  the 

suRendered''^*^'*'  ^^  °"  *^^  ^^^  °^  ^"^^  "^^  unconditionaUy 
Pitt,  whose  name  survives  in  that  of  the  town  Pittsburg 
had  prepared  a  scheme  in  three  parts  by  which  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  capture  of  Quebec.  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  WiUiam 
Johnson  were  to  reduce  Fort  Niagara;  General  Amherst  was 
to  subdue  Ticonderago  ;  and  the  two  were  to  proceed  down  the 
St  Lawrence  to  join  General  Wolfe,  approaching  from  the  sea. 
m  the  final  conquest  of  the  city. 
Wolfe,  who  was  now  entering  upon  his  last  campaign,  had 

n,l'"«'??'^*'"^  '^'^'  *"**  '^^^  *«"ght  i"  "»any  batttes  upon 
many  fields,  distinguishing  Wmseif  by  iiis  bravery  and  deaSn 
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of  character  on  many  occasions  during  the  Gennan  war.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  took  part  is  the  cam- 
paign of  Fontenoy,  fought  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Cunoden, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1748.  He  served  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Rochefort  in  1757,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
under  General  Amherst  in  North  America. 

Wolfe,  who  knew  the  difficulties,  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
attempt  with  any  great  confidence,  and  he  wrote  Pitt  a  letter 
which  prepared  England  for  the  worst.  But  into  the  fit  of  his 
despondency  there  shone  a  star  of  inspiration.  Confronted  by 
the  impossible,  he  would  dare  it,  turn  obstacles  into  means,  ^d 
secure  at  once  the  object  of  the  campaign  and  an  imperish- 
able place  upon  the  roU  of  fame.  He  would  scale  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  deemed  inaccessible  and  safe  in  nature's  keepmg, 
and  would  thus  enter  the  city  by  its  least  guarded  gate. 

Diverting  attention  from  himself  by  directing  Admiral  Saun- 
ders to  make  a  feint  opposite  Montcalm's  camp  at  Beaufort,  and 
Hohnes  to  make  a  simUar  move  at  a  point  higher  up  the  river, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1759.  under  cover  of  the  night  and 
with  the  tide  flowing,  he  crossed  the  river  to  a  small  inlet  about 
two  miles  above  Quebec,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of 
Wolfe's  Cove.  It  is  recorded  that  as  they  crossed  in  silence 
Wolfe  repeated  in  low  tones  to  the  officers  in  the  boat  some 
verses  from  Gray's  "  Elegy."  including  the  line  so  prophetic  of 
his  own  destiny—"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  '  — 
and  then  declared  that  he  wcmld  rather  have  written  that  poem 
than  taken  Quebec. 

Landing  unobserved,  he  sent  the  boats  back  for  a  second 
detachment,  and  began  to  climb  the  rocks  by  a  narrow  track 
so  steep  and  ru<?ged  that  they  could  only  ascend  by  clinging  to 
the  bushes  and  projecting  crags.  Directly  above  thek  heads. 
impassable  though  the  approach  was  deemed,  a  captain  and  a 
hundred  men  held  guard,  and  as  the  invading  force,  led  by 
Colonel  Howe,  approached  the  summit  a  slight  noise  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  defenders,  who  fired  down  into  the  darkness 
a  voUey,  which  was  imprudently  returned.  Pressing  on,  the 
English  soon  showed  their  heads  '  >ve  the  height,  at  which 
the  astonished  Frenchnusn  «ed  as  before  an  army  of  ghosts. 
The  captain,  who  was  wounded  and  captured,  begged  the 
EngUsh  officers  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  bravery  to  save,him 
from  being  shot.    The  second  detachment  soon  loilowed,  aiio  at 
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the  break  of  day  the  little  army  stood  upon  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  above  the  startled  town. 

Montcalm  would  hardly  believe  the  messengers  who  brought 
him  the  fateful  news,  but,  soon  convinced,  he  immediately  led 
his  troops  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Charles  and  up  to  the  eminence 
above  the  town.  There  he  found  the  English  already  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  to  a  spot  within  cannon  shot  of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  had  deployed  his  forces  with  great  judgment,  his  left 
wing  in  the  form  known  as  en  potence.  that  is,  facing  two  ways 
to  guard  against  being  outflanked.  In  this  wing  he  placed  the 
Highlanders,  who  were  the  first  to  scale  the  heights  and  whose 
exMMple  greatly  encouraged  the  rest  of  the  forces.  His  right, 
extending  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  in  the  van  the  Grena- 
diers who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  taking  of  Louis- 
burg,  supported  by  a  regiment  of  the  line.  Wolfe  had  taken 
his  part  in  this  wing.  Tfi*  sailors  had  managed  to  «lrag  up  one 
gun  and  had  seized  four  others  at  the  battery  they  had  passed, 
and  this  wim  all  the  artillery  they  had. 

Montcalm,  who  in  his  haste  had  only  provided  himself  with 
two  gu«8,  employed  a  crowd  of  Indians  to  bc^er  on  the  left  of 
the  English,  and  lined  tfie  thickets  and  copses  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  his  best  marksmen.  These  met  the  advancing  pickets 
with  so  warm  a  fire  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion  ;  but  Wolfe 
hastening  to  this  force,  encouraged  them  to  return  to  the  attack, 
and  ordered  the  first  line  to  reserve  their  fire  until  within  forty 
yards  of  the  enemy.  This  order  was  well  obeyed,  and  though 
many  of  the  English  fell  in  that  silent  march  the  execution 
wrought  by  the  volley,  fired  within  a  distance  at  which  every 
shot  told,  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  command  which  ordered 
it.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  French  ranks  began  to  break 
and  fly. 

Wolfe,  to  whose  enthusiasm,  exhorting,  and  fighting  in 
the  front  line  this  result  was  largely  due,  had  already  been 
wounded  jn  the  wrist,  and  had  scarcely  wrapj^ed  his  handker- 
chief around  it  when  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  groin.  Un- 
deterred by  these  disasters,  lie  was  in  the  act  of  inciting  his 
men  to  renewed  efforts  when  a  ball  pierced  his  chest  and  he  fell. 
Carried  to  the  rear,  and  whilst  apparently  in  the  very  agony  of 
death,  he  heard  someone  shout.  "  They  run,  they  run  !  "  when, 
raising  himself  upon  lus  elbow  with  sudden  energy,  he  said. 
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give  way  in  all  directions."  Wtiereupon  he  shouted,  "  God  be 
prais»l.  I  6ae  liappy."  and  falling  back,  ex^red.  Brigadin: 
Monckton,  his  second  in  omunand,  was  also  severely  wounded, 
and  Brigad»r  Townaend  completed  the  victory.  Marshal  de 
Montcalm  also  had  fallen.  He  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men,  and  was  carried  into  the 
city,  where  he  died  the  following  day.  Wh<?n  told  that  the  end 
was  come,  he  replied,  "  So  much  the  better.  I  shall  not  then 
Uve  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  His  second  in  command 
was  also  wounded  unto  death.  The  French  loss  was  1500,  the 
Engloh  640. 

On  the  i8th  -f  September,  1759,  live  days  after  the 
battle,  the  city  ca^tulated,  the  garrison  marching  out  with 
the  honours  of  war  under  engagement  to  be  carried  to  the 
Baarest  French  port.  A  pubUc  monument  was  erected  to  Wolfe 
is  Westminster  Abhey,  and  a  small  column  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  people  of  Qt»bec, 
who  are  a  noxture  of  English  and  French,  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Gov—ment  gardens  of  the  city  to  the  two  great 
commanders  who  fought  the  battle  and  sealed  the  victory  with 
their  bkx)dL 

By  the  trwity  of  Paris  effected  in  1763,  says  Koch's  "  Revolu- 
tions of  Europe,"  France  ceded  to  England  Canada  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Br^(»a,  with  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  gulf 
jumI  river  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  boundaries  between  the  two 
nations  in  North  America  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  Missistippi,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  All  on 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  that  rivos  was  given  up  to  England 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  uliich  was  resei"ved  to  France ; 
as  was  also  the  Uberty  of  the  fisheries  on  a  {\\rt  of  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Gull  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  islands  of 
St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  were  given  them  as  a  shelter  for  their 
fishermen,  but  without  permission  to  raise  fortilications.  The 
islands  of  Martinico.  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  Desirada,  and 
St.  LiH-ia  were  surrendered  to  France ;  while  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago  were  ceded  to 
Engtand.  This  latter  power  retained  her  conquests  on  the 
I.  and  restored  to  France  the  island  of  Goree,  oa  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

A.D.    I775-1781 

SOBM  In  the  year  1770  the  taxation  by  the  British  Govem- 
OraiMtrf  ment  of  goods  imported  into  America  had  aroused 
tne  War.  great  opposition  in  the  colonies. 
A.D.  1776.  In  view  of  this.  or.  the  5th  of  March  of  that  year 
Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  to  the  British  Parliament  to  repeal 
all  import  duties  except  that  on  tea.  In  retaining  the  duty  on 
tea,  however,  the  Government  affirmed  the  principle  against 
which  the  colonists  protested  and  thus  left  untouched  the  real 
cause  of  grievance.  It  is  said  that  this  was  done  by  command 
of  the  king,  who  declared  "  there  should  always  be  one  tax  at 
least  to  keep  up  the  right  of  taxing." 

Lord  North's  concession,  therefore,  produced  little  effect  in 
America.  The  men  of  Boston  protested  that  the  unconstitu- 
tional principle  was  the  real  offence,  and  pointed  out  that  that 
was  still  retained. 

The  voice  of  Boston  was  for  no  compromise. 

The  people  of  New  York  adopted  gentler  measures  ;  they 
agreed  to  import  all  other  articles  except  tea.  Pennsylvania 
and  other  colonies  followed  their  example,  and  declared  that 
those  who  wanted  tea  must  smuggle  it.  This  declaration  did 
not  carry  with  it  a  permission  to  smuggle,  aad  the  boycott  of 
English  goods  was  followed  by  a  Iwycott  of  those  who  would 
not  boycott  them. 

The   Massachusetts   House  of    Assembly   declared  in   thear 
address  to   the   Crown,   "We  know  of  no  commissioners  of 
His  Majesty's  Customs,  nor  of  any  revenue  that  His  Maje^ 
las  any  light  to  establish  in  North  America." 

In  1773  it  was  proposed  by  Lord  North  that  the  pa\Tnent  of 
the  lieutenant-govemnr  and  the  chief  jasticx  »f  MasssdHsets 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  the  Government,  to  render  th«E 
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independent  of  the  colonists,  and  this  was  naturally  resented 
as  an  attempt  to  establish  arbitrary  power. 

To  these  legitimate  causes  of  grievance  others  were  added 
not  so  creditable  to  the  patriots  and  their  cause,  but  which 
contributed  largely  to  the  inflammation  of  the  public  mind. 
One  of  these  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of  private  letters 
which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  a  member 
of  the  EngUsh  Parliament,  and  Governor  Hutchinson,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  which,  though  obviously  private  and  un- 
official, were  made  to  appear  of  public  significance.  The  result 
was  a  tremendous  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which  naturally 
developed  into  revolution. 

It  was  under  thes€)  circumstances  that  towards  the  end  of  1773 
three  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  ladeti  with  tea  shipped  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  Lord  North's  Act.  Tlie  ships  had 
been  expected  for  some  time  and  preparations  had  been  made 
to  give  them  hostile  reception.  The  houses  of  the  consignees 
were  attacked  and  the  owners  compelled  to  seek  refuge  under 
military  protection  at  Castle  William.  The  people  demanded 
that  the  cargoes  should  be  sent  back,  and  the  captains  of  the 
vessels  were  quite  willing  to  carry  out  the  popular  wish ;  but 
officialism  again  did  the  unv.i'^^e  thing.  The  governor  forbade 
the  captains  to  leave  the  j  o.f  without  a  special  permit  from 
himself,  and  sent  Admiral  M' ntague  with  two  ships  of  war  to 
hold  the  passage  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  i6th  of  December,  1773.  a  meeting  was  held  in  Boston. 
at]which  Josiah  Quincey  the  younger  told  the  people  that  the 
contest  must  end  in  "  bullets  and  cannon  balls,"  and  that  those 
who  imagined  that  "  shouts  and  hosannahs  "  would  win  the  day 
deceived  themselves.  From  this  meeting  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  governor  demanding  that  the  ships  should  be  sent  back, 
and  on  the  governor's  refusal  to  carry  out  the  resolution  a  man, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  startled  the  meeting  with  a  wild  war- 
whoop,  and  the  proceedings  immediately  terminated.  The 
time  of  action  had  arrived. 

As  the  day  darkened  a  number  of  people  arrayed  as  wild 
Indians  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  making  their  way  down 
to  the  wharf  where  the  tea  ships  lay.  boarded  them  and  lioisting 
out  the  tea  chests,  emptied  them  into  the  sea.  Having  thus 
destroyed  teas  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  thousand  pocrrds,  tN" 
mob  dispersed ;    but,  says  John  Adams  in  his  private  diary, 
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"  many  persons  wished  that  as  many  dead  carcases  were  floating 
in  the  harbour  as  there  were  chests  of  tea."  The  blood  of  Boston 
was  up. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  the  war,  and  it  must  suflice  to  say  that  while  vehemence 
and  even  violence  characterised  the  revolutionary  party,  the 
movement  was  aided  and  hastened  by  a  display  of  incompetence 
and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  home  Government  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel.   Finding  themselves  incapable  of 
enforcing  the  laws  already  made,  they  contented  themselves 
with  passing  fresh  laws  and  making  new  orders,  even  more 
irritating  than  those  which  had  occasioned  disorder,  aiid  this 
without  attempting  to  empower  the  executive  to  enforce  them. 
A  bill  to  remove  the  Customs,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
Government  offices  from  Boston  to  New  Salem  angered  the  one 
city  without  conciliating  the  other.   A  bill  removing  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  magistrates  and 
judges  of  Massachusetts  from  the  popular  constituencies  to  the 
Crown  made  the  colonists  wonder  where  the  invasion  of  their 
liberties  was  to  stop,  and  a  hill  providing  for  the  removal  to 
another  colony  for  trial  of  any  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  indicted  for  a  capital  offence  which  the  governor  might 
regard  as  perpetrated  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  order  and  in 
support  of  the  Government,  made  them  feel  that  one  by  one 
their  free  in^itutions  were  being  taken  from  them. 

Franklin,  who  was  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
private  letters  already  referred  to,  and  who  held  the  office  of 
deputy  post-msBter  of  America,  was  dismissed  hy  the  king,  and 
with  a  view  to  more  rigorous  courses  on  the  spot,  Hiitciiinson, 
the  governor  of  Massaclmsetts,  who  had  shown  utter  feeble- 
ness and  incompetence  in  dealing  with  the  situation,  was  re- 
moved from  office,  and  General  Gage,  who  had  seen  service 
and  won  a  reputation  for  firmness  and  decision  of  character, 
was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  the  13th  of  May.  1774,  General  Gage  landed  at  Boston, 
and  OTj  the  ist  of  June,  according  to  the  arrangements  made 
tor  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government,  as 
tlie  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon,  all  the  pubUc  offices 
were  closed,  and  the  whole  official  business  was  transferred  to 
-  ^^  '■■■-  "•^■-  ■■■  ->txicm  ACic  a.1  u,:c  wjfu  the  men  oi 
ooston,  and  when  in  the  following  week  the  assembly  met. 
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instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  good  fortune  which  had  transfen 
to  them  the  advantages  of  trade  and  the  expenditure  of  pub 
money,  they  declared  that  they  should  be  dead  to  any  idea 
Justice  and  feeling  of  humanity  if  they  thought  of  improvi 
thrir  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  their  Boston  neighbours. 

General  Gage,  realising  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  draft 
more  troops  into  the  neighbourh<  :J,  until  he  had  six  regimen 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  encami^  on  the  common  near  Bost^ 
Attempts  were  made,  and  wit!  some  success,  to  tamper  with  t 
loyalty  of  these  forces,  and  to  prevent  this  the  general  station 
a  strong  guard  at  Boston  Neck,  an  iatlmius  connecting  t 
town  with  the  common  and  open  country.  This,  though  a 
parently  a  n^essary  movement,  aroused  considerable  alar 
and  the  cry  was  raised  that  its  object  was  to  blockade  the  to) 
and  reduce  it  to  submission  by  famine. 

Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  busily  preparing  themseh 
for  the  worst.  Under  the  militia  law,  most  men  were  w 
furnished  with  muskets  and  powder,  and  they  now  to 
active  measures  to  render  themselves  eiRcient  in  their  ui 
Noting  this.  Gage  removed  the  powder  and  mihtary  stores  frc 
Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  other  centres  to  his  own  quarte 
This  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  people,  who  threatened 
attack  his  troops.  To  prevent  this  he  {»oeeeded  rajndly  wi 
his  defences  on  the  Neck,  but  what  he  accomplished  by  d 
the  mob  endeavoured  to  undo  by  night.  They  set  fire  to  1 
suppUes  of  straw ;  they  sank  the  boats  that  bore  his  bricl 
and  they  overthrew  tl»e  waggons  carrying  his  timber.  Nothii 
but  the  greatest  forbearance  prevented  an  instant  collision. 

During  the  winter  1774-5  the  Americans  were  active 
occupied  preparing  for  war.  Tlwy  manufactured  and  procur 
arms  from  all  available  sources,  drilled  constantly,  and  i 
spirited  each  other  by  frequent  proclamations  and  exhortatio 
to  readiness.  On  the  26th  of  February  General  Gage  sent 
detachment  to  take  possession  of  some  brass  cannon  and  fiel 
pieces  collected  at  Salem.  A  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  we 
landed  for  this  purpose,  but  finding  no  cannon  there  they  pr 
ceeded  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Danvers.  Here  they  we 
stopped  at  the  bridge  by  a  party  of  militia  under  Colon 
Pickering,  who  declared  the  bridge  private  property,  and  r 
fused  a  parage.  An  attempt  to  pa??  by  n  b«>at  was  fnistntf 
by  some  Americans,  who  leaped  into  it  and  scuttled  it  wil 
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totrJJ!Si!;i„^t^K!!f"  °'o^'**^  °^  intervened  with  a  view 

iniiUeM,  and  the  party  aoon  returned  -^uui  was 

LeiL  .  23,*  K*  "*!**  ^'  ^^^  '^^'^  °*  April  General  Gage  sent 

1.0^76.  ^^fl3  to  destroy  a  depdt  of  rtons  and  am.  at 
A-n.  m*.  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston  vtJ« 
powWe  precaution  had  been  takmto  wTS.  ^^ 

•ecret.  but  the  New  EngS„  w^*l^ ^^1^°'''"*"* 
Mrticnlar  Th-  «i«—  •8«»"ucra  were  weu  mformed  m  every 
puTicuiar     The  alarm  was  given— fires  kindled    bells  run/ 

ine  Bntish  troops  reached  Lexington  at  five  o'clock  in  fh. 

oth«,  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  putTJ^St  ' 

^^ghsh  then  pushed  on  to  Conco^the  SfLiers  in  the 

Sv^^S'^'^"?-  On  approaching  the  to^  the; 
owcoyered  a  body  of  mmute  men  drawn  up  on  a  hiU  near  tS 
««to^  house.    These,  however,  withdrew^  as  theTaS^n^ 

Sem^H  fi  •  *  ^^'  ^**  *^^  "^^^  over  the  bridge  after 
SofvanS  ?f,^  behind  trees  and  walls  and  from  etS, 
point  of  vantage,  killed  a  considerable  number.  ^ 

lJZ.V^'  '*^°  ^®^«  8ood  shots,  could  only  be  located 

long  lught  march,  mstead  of  halting  to  hunt  them  out  lt«nf 
on  their  way  homewards.    The  whole  march  wLoflLd!^^! 
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tion,  the  English  nowhere  able  to  get  a  good  shot  at  their 
enemies,  the  minute  rnen  pressing  on  them  from  the  rear,  ever 
sheltered  by  trees  and  walls.  Bad  as  the  results  were  they 
would  have  been  worse  had  not  General  Gage  sent  on  for  another 
detachment  of  men  under  command  of  Lord  Percy.  His  lord- 
ship, on  meeting  the  expedition,  formed  his  troops  into  a  hollow 
square,  in  which  he  received  the  all  but  fainting  soldiers,  many 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  "  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
with  their  tongues  hanging  out  like  famished  dogs  after  a 
chase." 

After  a  short  rest,  the  forces  marched  slowly  back  to  Boston, 
but  the  Americans,  who  had  retired  on  the  arrival  of  the  fresh 
troops,  again  hung  upon  their  rear  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  taking  advantage  as  before  of  the  atnple  cover  that  skirted 
the  road,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  the  whole  of  the  way.  One 
is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  experiences  of  the  Roman 
legions  under  Varus  as  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
forests  of  the  Teutbberger  Wald.  On  approaching  the  river  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans,  under  pretence  of  dis- 
covering a  ford,  to  lead  Lord  Percy  into  an  ambuscade ;  but 
his  lordship  was  not  to  be  misled,  and  using  his  own  judgment, 
crossed  his  army  in  safety,  but  oiUy  to  find  on  the  other  side 
a  Via  Dolorosa  equally  infested  with  sheltered  riflemen,  who 
kept  up  their  galling  fire  to  the  very  gates  of  Boston  dty. 

The  Americans  were  naturally  elated  at  their  first  success,  and 
in  the  flush  of  it  contemplated  the  early  expulsion  of  Gage  and 
his  soldiers  from  Boston  ;  but  the  men-of-war  lying  close  under 
the  town,  and  the  formidable  works  on  the  Neck,  kept  them 
from  immediate  attempt.  The  return,  always-  intended,  from 
Concord  was  regarded  as  an  ignominious  flight  before  the  vic- 
torious colonists,  and  its  effect  upon  the  popular  imagination 
was  marvellous.  Men  flocked  from  all  quarters  and  in  a  short 
time  twenty  thousand  men  gathered  round  Boston,  forming  a 
line  almost  as  many  miles  long.  Gage,  who  was  awaiting  fresh 
reinforcements,  lay  quiet,  contented  to  hold  his  post,  when  he 
might,  according  to  military  authorities,  have  attacked  the 
loose  American  lines  with  great  advantage. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1775,  a  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Franklin  was  a  member,  and  this  congress  adopted  the 
name  of  the  "  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies."  This  body 
prohibited  the  export  of  provisions  to  any  British  colony  or 
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fishery  still  remaining  in  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and 
authorised  the  issue  of  paper  money.  They  also  elected  Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief,  with  four  major-generals  and  eight 
bngadier-generals  to  serve  under  him. 

When  Washington  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  June 
he  found  the  English  army  augmented  to  ten  thousand,  by 
fresh  forces  under  General  Burgoyne.  WiUiam  Howe,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  Henry  Clinton.  The  American  troops  con- 
sisted of  twenty  thousand  militia  and  volunteers  still  in  a  loose 
and  undisciplined  condition.  Had  they  been  attacked  at  this 
time  with  anything  like  vigour  the  issue  might  have  been  very 
different ;  but  apparently  for  no  reason  the  English  forces  re- 
mained mactive  day  after  day.  giving  the  enemy  time  to  con- 
sohdate.  organise,  and  comple  e  their  blockade. 

The         North  of  the  pcnuisula  of  Boston,  separated  from 
Ba^  Of  It  only  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  called  the  Charles  River 
Bo^  I  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge' 
.  n^„t  ^*^?  Charlestown.  built  also  on  a  peninsula  sur- 
A.D.  1775.  rounded  everywhere  by  navigable  water  except   a 
neck  somewhat  wider  than  that  of  Boston.    On  this  peninsula 
of  Charlestown  were  two  eminences,  the  lower  one  nearest  to 
Boston  being  called  Breed's  Hill,  the  higher  and  more  remote 
being  known  as  Bunker's  HiU.    These  hills,  which  commanded 
Boston,  would   immediately  have   attracted  the  eye  of   any 
general  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  yet  Gage,  Burgoyne,  Howe, 
and  Clinton  lay  for  more  than  three  weeks  staring  them  in  the 
face  without  reahsing  the  strategetic  advantages  they  offered 
Ihe  Amencans  were  not  quite  so  blind,  and  when  the  British 
forces  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  they  saw  to 
their  surprise,  the  heights  of  Breed's  Hill  covered,  as  if  by 
magic,  with  soldiers  and  miUtary  works,  and  heard  the  first 
muttenngs  of  the  guns  that  afterwards  spoke  with  such  effect 
to  the  harbour  and  to  the  town. 

The  Americans  had  marched  on  the  evening  oi  the  i6th 
with  orders  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Bunker's  Hill  By 
some  mistake  they  had  planted  themselves  on  Breed's  Hill 
where  they  immediately  began  to  throw  up  a  formidable  redoubt 
Mid  entrenchments,  and  to  place  their  guns  in  battery.  Though 
Boston  and  the  fortified  Neck  were  so  near,  and  the  water  all 
round  Charlestown  swarnred  with  transports  and  men-of-war 
nothing  whatever  was  obser  .-ed  of  them  tiU  the  morning  dawned' 
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At  once  the  Lively  sloop  and  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston 
began  to  cannonade  the  startling  apparition  which  must  have 
continued  to  haunt  the  memories  of  the  dilatory  Englishmen  foi 
many  a  day. 

Gage  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of  troops  undei 
General  Howe  and  Brigadier  Piggott  to  cross  the  river  and  at  all 
costs  drive  the  Americans  from  their  position.  On  reaching  the 
peninsula,  however,  Howe  found  the  strength  of  the  Americans 
to  be  much  greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  calling  a  halt 
sent  for  reinforcements.  This  meant  delay,  and  by  every 
moment  of  the  delay  fit  enemy  profited.  Reinforced  by  two 
thousand  men,  Howe  once  more  addressed  himself  to  his 
task. 

There  were  several  ways  of  ascending  the  hill.  Obviously  the 
best  way  was  to  Idnd  in  the  rear  of  the  American  entrenchments, 
where  the  hill  was  easiest  of  ascent,  and  where  the  Americans 
had  no  batteries  to  bar  the  way.  Obviously  the  worst  was  tc 
ascend  in  front  of  the  entrenchments,  where  the  hill  was  steepest 
and  the  invading  forces  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  camp 
above  and  covered  bj'  the  rifles  of  the  men  of  Charlestown, 
The  English  officers,  as  if  demented,  adopted  the  most  arduous 
and  destructive  way.  They  climbed  the  hill,  in  front,  in  two 
lines,  the  right  headed  by  General  Howe  and  the  left  by  Brigadiei 
Piggott.  The  left  was  severely  galled  by  the  riflemen  posted 
on  the  roofs  and  in  the  houses  of  Charlestown,  and  General  Howe 
instantly  halted  and  ordered  the  left  wing  to  set  fire  to  the  town. 
This  terrible  order  was  soon  executed  and  the  wooden  buildings, 
embraced  by  the  flames  soon  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle. 

Burgo^me,  who  watched  the  conflagration  from  Boston,  thus 
describes  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  his  brothe       'aw. 

"  Now  ensued  one  of  the  greatest  scenes  in  war  inat  can  be 
conceived.  If  one  looked  to  the  height,  Howe's  corps,  ascending 
the  hill  in  the  face  of  entrenchments  and  on  very  disadvantageous 
ground,  was  much  engaged ;  to  the  left  the  enemy  pouring  in 
fresh  troops  by  thousands  over  the  land ;  and  on  the  arm  of 
the  sea  our  ships  and  floating  batteries  cannonading  them 
Straight  before  us  a  large  and  noble  town  in  one  great  blaze, 
the  church  steeples,  being  timber,  burning  like  great  p5n:amids 
of  fire  above  the  rest ;  behind  us  the  church  steeples  and  heights 
of  our  own  camp,  and  the  hills  round  the  country  covered 
with  spectators ;  the  enemy  all  in  anxious  suspense  ;  the  roar 
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of  cannons,  mortars,  and  musketry  ;  the  crash  of  churches  ships 
upon  the  stocks,  and  whole  streets  faUing  together,  to  fUl  the 
ear ;  the  storm  of  the  redoubts  with  other  objects,  to  fill  the 
eye;  and  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  a  defeat  would  mean  a 
final  loss  of  the  British  Empire  in  America  io  fill  the  mind,  made 
the  whole  a  picture,  and  a  complication  of  horror  and  im- 
portance beyond  anything  that  ever  came  to  my  lot  to 
witness."  ^ 

The  Americans  prudently  .eserved  their  fire  until  the  English 
were  close  to  the  entrenchments,  and  then  thev  opened  with  a 
deadly  discharge  of  artillery  which  astonisi.ed  and  bewildered 
the  assailants.  The  musketry  continued  one  uninterrupted 
blaze  the  men  in  the  rear  handing  to  the  front  rank  fresh 
loaded  guns  as  fast  as  the  others  were  discharged.  The  effect 
was  irresistible.  No  flesh  and  blood  could  withstand  it  The 
English  hnes  were  swept  back  or  driven  under.  Most  of  Howe's 
staff  were  killed,  and  at  one  time  he  stood  as  with  a  charmed 
hfe  alone.  Something  of  the  endurance  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
stupidity  of  their  old  time  commanders  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  m  this  arduous  attempt  to  storm  the  entrenchments 
made  under  a  broiling  sun,  the  men  had  to  carry  up  the  steep 
incline  a  heavy  knapsack  containing  three  days'  rations  besides 
a  heavy  musket,  and  this  when  they  were  only  charged  to  scale 
a  hill  in  front  of  their  own  camp. 

The  officers,  however,  speedily  rallied  the  broken  lines,  and 
led  them  a  second  time  against  the  murderous  batteries  A 
second  time  they  gave  way.  But  General  Clinton  observing  the 
unequal  strife,  without  waiting  orders,  and  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  resolute  officers,  rallied  the  fugitives  and  led  them  a  third 
time  up  the  hill.  By  this  time  the  fire  of  the  Americans  began  to 
slacken,  for  their  powder  was  failing,  and  the  EngUsh,  "  wearied 
and  heavy  laden  "  as  they  were,  rushed  up  the  hill  and  carried 
the  entrenchment  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Loud  hurrahs 
arose  from  Bntish  throats  as  a  few  moments  latex  the  Americans 
were  seen  descending  the  hill  towards  the  blazing  ruins  of 
Uiarlestown.  Had  Gage  had  a  proper  reserve  ready  to  charge 
the  retreating  force  on  the  Neck  few  of  the  fugitives  -vouJd 
nave  hved  to  join  their  fellows.  They  were  pretty  sharply 
enfiladed  m  passing  Charlestown  neck  from  the  Gloucester  man- 
ot-w^  and  two  floating  batteries,  but  here  the  pursuit  ended 
ilie  Amencan  loss  was  comparatively  smaU— four  hundred  and 
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fifty  killed  and  wounded—while  that  of  the  British  numbered 
one  thousand  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  including  eighty- 
nine  commissioned  officers. 

The         Lord  Howe,  who  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  shortly 
Battte  of  after    the    declaration    of    American    independence, 

jf^A    ^*^*"S  failed  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Wash- 

Wand.  ingtor.  owing  to  his  inability  to  recognise  Washington's 
A.D.  1776.  official  position,  and  Washington's  refusal  to  treat 
with  him  except  on  equal  terms,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  military  occupation  of  New  York. 

At  this  time  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  but  their  numbers  were  largely  discounted  by 
their  ill-equipment  and  lack  of  discipline.  He  expected  Howe 
would  attack  New  York  by  way  of  Long  Island,  and  with  this 
idea  posted  nine  thousand  men  at  Brooklyn,  nearly  opposite 
to  it,  behind  entrenchments  held  by  General  Putnam. 

On  the  22nd  of  August.  1776,  General  Howe  moved  four 
thousand  men  under  General  Clinton  from  Staten  Island  to 
Long  Island,  landing  them  at  Gravesend  Bay.  The  rest  of  the 
army  followed  with  the  artillery.  Washington  immediately 
crossed  over  from  New  York  to  consult  with  and  stre^igthen 
General  Sullivan,  who  was  in  command  on  the  island,  and 
with  this  view  posted  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  men  along 
a  peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  island  facing  New  York.  These 
lines  stretched  nearly  across  the  peninsula,  their  rear  being 
covered  by  batteries  on  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  and 
Brookl5m  Ferry,  with  other  batteries  on  East  River  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  New  York.  Washington  was  in 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  his  troops  and  issued  orders 
accordingly.  He  promised  rewards  to  all  who  distinr^iished 
themselves  in  the  action,  and  ordered  all  who  attempted  to 
run,  or  to  conceal  themselves,  to  be  shot. 

Two  British  columns  advancing  by  night— one  by  the  shore 
road  and  the  other  over  the  hills — managcl  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  patrols  and  approach  the  outposts  of  the  Americans. 
Washington  had  returned  to  New  York.  Putnam  was  posted 
on  the  left  and  Stirling  on  the  seashore,  near  the  Narrows. 
On  the  hills  Sullivan  occupied  one  of  the  passes  towards  tht  left. 

The  column  of  Hessians,  under  General  Von  Heister,  on 
the  British  right,  seized  on  tht  village  of  Flat  Bush,  nearly 
opposite  to  Sullivan.    At  the  same  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
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Sir  William  Erskine  reconnoitred  Sullivan's  position  and  the 
rest  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  sent  word  to  General  Howe  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  turn  Sullivan's  position  where  the  hills 
were  low,  near  the  village  of  Bedford.  Howe  immediately 
ordered  Lord  Percy  to  support  Clinton  with  bis  brigades,  in 
the  direction  of  Bedford,  and  General  Grant  to  attempt  to  turn 
General  Stirling's  position,  whilst  the  Hessians  were  ready  to 
attack  Sullivan  in  front.  At  a  signal,  Howe  himself  marched 
along  with  one  of  the  divisions.  In  order  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  from  the  movements  of  General  CUnton,  Grant  made 
a  direct  attack  upon  Stirling's  position,  which  brought  to  his 
aid  a  great  part  of  Sullivan's  forces,  who  thus  left  their  own 
ground.  Grant  maintained  his  attack  till  daylight,  by  which 
time  Clinton  had,  by  a  slight  skirmish,  crossed  the  line  on  hir> 
side.  Attention  was  diverted  from  his  march  by  Von  Heister 
attacking  Putnam's  position  on  the  direct  way  to  Brooklyn  and 
Lord  Howe  from  his  ships  opening  a  cannonade  on  Governor's 
Island  and  Red  Hook  in  the  rear  of  that  town.  About  eight 
o'clock  came  a  fire  from  Clinton's  column,  which  had  now 
forced  its  way  into  the  rear  of  Putnam,  betwixt  the  Americans 
and  Brooklyn.  On  discovering  this,  they  endeavoured  to 
reach  their  lines  before  that  town,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Clinton,  only  to  find  themselves  assailed  in  the  rear  by  Von 
Heister.  Thus  henuned  in,  they  fled  in  confusion,  some  rushing 
into  the  woods,  some  managing  to  escape  by  the  road  near 
the  seaside,  and  others  shot  down  by  the  German  brigades. 
Numbers  surrendered  as  prisoners. 

This  action  in  their  reai  ahrmed  both  Sullivan  and  Stirling, 
yet  they  maintained  their  ground  against  Grant  until  they  be- 
came aware  of  the  rout  of  their  comrades  opposed  to  Clinton 
and  Heister.  upon  which  they  laid  down  then:  arms.     Some 
managed  to  escape  to  Brooklyn,  but  nearly  eleven  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  were  killed 
or  wounded.   The  English  loss  was  comparatively  small. 
Q^  ^      After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Washington  found 
White   *^**  i^fire  was  so  much  defection  from  the  popular 
Plftiiiff,  caise  that  his  position  at  New  York  had  become 
A.D.  1776.  untenable.    He  therefore  abandoned  it  and  the  Knghsh 
took  possession  without  loss.    No  sooner  was  General 
Howe  in  occupation  than  incendiaries  set  fire  to  the  city  and 
one-third  of  it  was  destroyed. 
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On  the  15th  of  September,  1776,  British  men-of-war  ascended 
on  both  sides  of  York  Island  and  a  battery  was  erected  on  an 
island  near  Hill  Gate.  By  means  of  this  battery,  which  swept 
the  whole  island  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
and  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  men-of-war  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  East  River,  Clinton  landed  at  Kipp's  Bay,  three  miles 
above  the  city.  Washington  had  thrown  up  works  at  this  im- 
portant point  and  posted  troops  there,  but  these  took  to  im- 
mediate flighf  anO  his  New  England  brigades  sent  to  support 
them  fled  with  equal  rapidity  without  firing  a  shot.  Washington, 
who[had  come  up  to  view  the  ground,  was  left  exposed  to  capture 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  enemy.  Washington  is  said  to  have 
opposed  his  person  desperately  to  his  flying  troops ;  to  have 
struck  at  them  and  fenapped  his  pistol  in  their  faces,  but  in  vain. 
In  his  exasperation  he  flung  his  hat  on  the  ground,  exclaiming, 
"  Are  these  the  men  with  whom  I  am  to  defend  America  ?  " 
His  attendants  only  prevented  his  being  taken  by  the  English 
by  seizing  his  bridle  and  leading  him  from  the  spot. 

On  the  flight  of  the  battalions  from  Kipp's  Bay,  Washington 
ordered  Putnam  to  fall  back  farther  from  the  city  a.id  to  back 
up  his  position  along  Harlem  Heights,  where  he  fortified  his 
camp  in  a  rude  way,  having  lines  extending  across  York  Island. 
Howe  marched  after  him  and  encamped  in  front  of  his  lines. 
In  this  position  some  skirmishing  took  place  in  which  the 
Americans  stood  their  ground  better,  but  they  lost  two  of  their 
best  officers.  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch. 

On  the  I2th  of  October  General  Howe  sent  a  considerable 
force,  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  through  Hill  Gate  into  the 
sound  and  landed  them  at  Frog's  Neck,  about  nine  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Washington's  position,  thus  cutting  off  all  liis  supplies 
from  the  country.  Finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  hemmed 
in,  in  company  with  Lee,  who  had  joir  .d  lum  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat  into  the  pen  country  called  the 
White  Plains.  Between  tliis  and  the  21st  there  was  considerable 
skirmishing,  w>uch  compelled  Washington  to  retire  farther 
into  the  White  Plains.  Howe  encamped  at  the  village  of  New 
Rochelle,  on  the  shore  of  the  sound,  and  Washington  entrenched 
himself  on  a  chain  of  heights  extending  about  twelve  miles, 
with  the  river  Brunx  in  front  of  him.  On  the  28th  Howe  ad- 
vanced to  attack  him  in  his  entrenchments.  He  disposed  his 
army  in  two  columns,  leading  the  left  himself  and  leaving  the 
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right  to  Clinton.    The  English  drove  the  outposts  before  them 
tiU  they  came  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  American 
Imes.     Here  Howe  decided  not  to  attack  the  centre,  which 
proved  to  be  a  bogus  force  made  up  of  inverted  Indian  corn 
stalks  with  the  lumps  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  but  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  position,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
strongef  t  portion  of  the  defence.    He  crossed  the  Brm.x,  mounted 
the  hill,  and  drove  the  Americans  from  the  ground,  but  that 
mght— a  very  stormy  one— the  English  troops  had  to  remain 
under  arms,  and  the  next  day  encamped  part  on  one  side  of  the 
Bronx  and  part  on  the  otlier.    On  the  30th  he  was  reinforced 
by  four  fresh  battalions  and  determined  to  attack  the  enemy's 
lines  the  next  morning,  but  the  weather  was  again  unfavourable. 
When  the  weather  cleared  up  he  found  that  Washington  had 
retreated  across  the  Croton,  burning  all  the  houses  in  the  White 
Plains  as  he  went,  and  had  secured  himself  in  a  very  strong 
position  with  his  rear  defended  by  woods  and  hills. 
At  Etort      After  the  affair  on  the  White  Plains  Howe  turned 
WMhing-back  to  invest  Fort  Washington  on  York  Island,  where 
ton  and  Washington  had  left  a  garrison.     On  the  15th  of 
Vr^i^    ^^®'"'^'"  "°^®  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender  on 
A.D.1776.  pain  of  being  put  to  the  sword.    The  next  morning 
four  different  columns  of  English  and  Hessians  ascended  the 
heights.     They  had  serious  difficulties  to  overcome,  various 
creeks  and  woods  to  cross,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  fort  were 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire.   They  had  eight  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded ;  but  Lord  Percy  carried  the  advanced  works,  and 
then  the  garrison  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 

On  the  i8th  of  November  Lord  ComwaUis  crossed  the  North 
River  with  six  thousand  men,  and  landing  on  the  Tersey  side 
attacked  Fort  Lee,  standing  nearly  opposite  Fort  Washington. 
Ihe  giu-nson  fled,  leaving  behind  aU  it«  tents  standing,  and  all 
Its  provisions  and  artillery.  Washington  was  compelled  by  this 
^lall  back  from  his  position  on  the  Croton.  thence  to  Bronswick, 
Fnncetown.  Trenton,  and  finaUy  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
the  Delaware. 

In  the  meantime  Clinton  had  swept  Rhode  L-,and  of  American 
troops  and  driven  Commodore  Hopkins  with  some  ships  up 
i^ovidence  River,  where  he  remained.  Rhode  Island,  however 
required  a  strong  body  of  English  constantly  to  defend  it. 
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Waihiiif  -     ^'"^  '"''"y  °'  ^^^  Comwallis  after  pursuing  Waihing- 

tOQ  gt   ton  and  driving  him  across  the  Delaware,  supposing 

Itcntm  their  enemy  to  be  beyond  po?sibiUty  of  action,  if  not 

and  entirely  dispersed,  lay  carelessly  in  their  cantonments 
Frino^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  two  main  outposts, 
town.  Trenton  and  Bordertown,  being  held  by  bodies  of 
A.D.  1778.  Hessians.  Christmas  was  approaching  and  the  Ger- 
mans determined  to  keep  it  in  truly  German  style,  while  many 
of  the  British  officers,  not  proof  against  the  allurements  of  the 
festive  season,  had  quitted  their  regiments  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  General  Howe  at  New  York. 

But  Washington  had  serious  business  on  hand  and  pct- 
poned  merrymaking  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Reinforce- 
ments under  General  Sullivan  raised  his  forces  to  seven  thousand 
men,  and  -.vith  tluse  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  enemy  and  to  sweep  at  one  stroke  all  the 
British  cantonments  from  the  Delaware. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  1776,  he  crossed  the  river  with 
2400  men,  at  Mackonkey's  Ferry,  to  attack  Trenton  and  Treuton 
Fort  nine  miles  below.  Pursuing  his  march  through  a  snow- 
.:torm.  and  reaching  Trenton  nt  8  a.m.  he  found  the  Hessians 
occupied  in  sleeping  off  the  re&v  of  their  Christmas  orgies  and 
roused  them  to  a  confused  sense  of  their  situation  with  the 
loud  call  of  cannon.  General  Rahl,  in  an  atten'pt  to  form  and 
lead  his  drunken  braves,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  when  the 
others  ran  to  arms  they  fcxmd  that  Washington  had  already 
invested  the  town.  Tae  liglt  horse  and  some  of  the  infantry 
escaped  to  Bordertown,  but  the  main  l)ody,  attempting  to 
retreat  by  the  Princetown  road,  found  it  occupied  by  Penn- 
sylvanian  riflemen.  Cut  off  and  ignorant  of.  the  forces  opposed 
to  them  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  sunendered.  About  a 
thousand  prisoners  and  six  cannon  were  taken.  The  Americans 
had  two  killed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and  but  a  few,  including 
James  Monroe,  then  a  lieutenant  under  Washington,  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,  wounded. 

Washington  lost  no  time,  and  when  he  had  refreshed  his  men 
recrossed  the  Delaware  and  dispatched  his  prisoners  to  Pliila- 
delphia,  to  parade  the  town,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  >f  old  time  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  show  success 
and  inspire  confidence.  He  had  his  reward.  He  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  3600  Pennsylvanian  militia  and  the  people 
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proclaimed  him  a  second  fabius.  No  l»?ss  an  authority  than 
Pfter  the  Great  paid  a  Ligh  tnbute  to  tlic  generalship  of 
Washington  as  displayed  at  this  time. 

Kecrossing  the  Delaware,  which  hatl  frozen  over  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1776  Washington  took  iwst  at  Trenton,  which 
had  not  yet  been  reoccupied  by  tiie  British. 

Grant  had  already  joined  Leslie  at  Princetown  with  a  strong 
body  of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  and  Lord  Comwallis.  who 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  England,  hurried  to  join  them, 
taking  command  of  the  whole  force  and  concentrating  all  the 
troops  on  the  Delaware  shore. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1777,  Comwallis  marched  from 
Princetown  to  Trenton,  drove  in  the  enemy's  outposts,  and 
reached  Trenton  at  5  p.m.  On  arriving  at  the  fort  and  bridge 
of  Assumpinck,  a  small  rivulet  which  runs  through  the  town,  the 
British  found  both  guarded  by  artillery  and  Washington  posted 
on  some  high  ground  beyond,  Comwallis  cannonaded  both 
positions  and  his  fire  was  bri<=kly  returned,  a.ter  which  he  en- 
camped for  the  night,  intending  to  renew  hostilities  on  the 
morrow.  Washington,  however,  had  other  views.  He  would 
not  oppose  his  raw  levies  to  Comwallis'  veteran  Loops,  and  as  a 
thaw  had  taken  place  he  could  not  escape  across  the  Delaware  ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  'in-my  and 
beat  up  his  quarters  at  Princetown,  which,  he  judged  by  the 
forces  at  Trenton,  would  not  be  very  strongly  defended,  and  he 
decided  should  this  be  successful  to  seize  th"!  British  stores  and 
baggage  at  Bmnswick. 

To  lighten  his  own  mov;  ments  Washington  sent  his  baggage 
down  the  river  to  Burlington  and  then,  having,  after  the  manner 
of  Hannib?!,  replenished  his  camp-fires  and  posted  a  few  small 
parties  to  deceive  the  energy  by  throwing  up  entrenchments. 

Folded  his  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  silently  stole  away. 

Proceeding  by  a  circuitous  route  towards  Princetown  he  en- 
countered two  of  the  regiments  wliich  had  been  left  at  Prince- 
town hill  tening  to  jo-n  Comwallis  at  Trenton.  Colonel  Mawhood, 
the  English  commander,  posted  his  force  advantageously  on  a 
rising  ground  between  the  Americans  and  Princetown,  sent 
back  his  baggage  waggons,  and  summoned  the  40th  regiment, 
still  at  Princetown,  to  his  assistance  with  all  speed.    For  ;,ome 
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time  the  two  British  regiments,  the  17th  and  the  jsth,  withstood 
Washington's  whole  force.  Mawhooil  tlien  charged  the  American 
van  with  fixed  bayonets  and  drove  them  back  upon  a  ravine  in 
the  rear.  At  this  crisis  Wasliington  galloped  up  with  fresh 
forces  and  countered  char^'e  with  charge.  Tlie  slaughter  at  this 
point  was  very  severe.  Nine  of  Washington's  officers  fell  and 
the  intrepid  general  himself  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  Forcing 
his  way  between  the  17th  and  the  55th  he  divided  the  British 
forces,  the  former  falling  back  upon  Princetown,  and  the  latter 
proceeding  to  Trenton.  At  Princetown  the  40th,  who  had  failed 
to  answer  the  summons  of  Colonel  Mawhood,  after  losing  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  joined  the  55th  in  retreating  on  Bruns- 
wick. In  this  engagement  the  English  lost  three  >>undred 
prisoners,  besides '  a  good  many  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie 
American  loss  was  apparently  much  smaller. 

On  hearing  the  cannonade  at  Princetown,  Comwallis  im- 
mediately saw  through  the  ruse  of  the  American  commander, 
and,  alarmed  for  his  magazines  at  Brunswick,  hastened  to  theii 
defence.  Washington,  aware  of  his  approach,  abandoned  his 
attempt  on  Brunswick,  crossed  the  MiU'-tone  River,  broke  down 
the  bridge  behind  him  to  stop  pursuit,  and  posted  himself  on 
high  ground  at  Morristown,  where  he  received  additional  troops 
and  entr  .ched  himself.  Comwallis,  ignorant  of  the  real  con- 
dit.on  01  Washington's  army,  then  sat  down  quietly  for  tlie 
winter  at  Brunswick,  and  Howe,  serenely  conscious  of  British 
superiority,  folded  his  arms  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  righteous 
at  New  York.  When  he  awoke  he  found  that  a  grateful  country 
had  rewarded  his  leisurely  activities  with  a  knighthood. 

The  In  the  meantime  Washington  had  quitted  his  en- 
Battle  of  campmcnt  at  Morristown  and  taken  up  a  strong 
Brandy-  position  at  Middlebrook,  twelve  miles  from  Prince- 

wioe.  town.  He  had  with  him  forty-three  regiments,  or 
A.D.  1777.  rather  skeletons  of  regiments,  for  the  whole  number 
amoimted  to  only  eight  thousand  men,  divided  into  ten 
brigades.  On  the  13th  of  June  Howe  at  last  marched  out  of 
New  Brunswick  to  attack  him.  The  object  of  Howe  was  to 
draw  Washington  from  his  entrenchments,  certain  that  on  open 
ground  it  would  be  easy  to  disperse  his  army.  Approaching  the 
American  forces  he  affected  a  retreat  and  lured  Washington  from 
his  fastness.  Satisfied  that  Howe's  object  was  to  resume  his  old 
quarters  at  New  York,  he  quitted  his  camp  and  descended  with 
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his  whole  army  to  Quihhletown.  Howe  then  advanced  and 
dispatched  several  Ixiilics  of  soldiers  hy  different  routes  t.i  ^ei, 
if  jxissiblt  lietween  VVashinston  and  his  old  post  on  the  hills, 
and  so  force  him  to  fight  on  the  plains.  Washington,  however, 
»aw  the  design,  and  retreated  with  all  si)eed.  He  was  attacked 
by  ""  )rnwallis,  and  his  retreat  was  accele' .  as,  but  he  regained 
his  old  post  on  the  hills  with  a  loss  o<  iw  hundred  men  and 
some  guns. 

Howe's  movements  now  l)ccame,  as  mey  were  probably  in- 
tended to  lie,  enigmatical.  Embarking  his  army  rm  the  5th  of 
July,  he  left  General  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  on  the  2jrd 
stood  out  to  sea,  Washington,  now  supposing  that  he  meant 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Boston,  moved  slowly  towards  the 
Hudson.  Howe's  real  objective  was  Philadelphia,  wh>ch  he  pro- 
posed to  reach  '.)y  the  Delaware,  bnt  hearing  tiiat  enormous 
impediments  had  lieen  placed  in  the  river  he  made  for  the  Elk, 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  landed  his  troops. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1777.  lie  commenced  his  march  to 
Philadelphia,  Finding  a  Ixnly  of  Washington's  army  at  Iron 
Hill  he  charged  them  and  drove  them  from  their  position,  and 
proceeding  on  his  w  came  in  sight  of  the  main  army  strongly 
posted  and  fortifiei  n  the  falls  of  the  Brandywine  River, 
September  the  nth,  A/77,  Here  Howe's  dispositions  are  said 
to  have  been  excellent.  Under  General  Knyphausen  he  sent 
forward  the  second  division,  consisting  of  two  English  brigades 
and  the  Hessian  troops,  with  a  corps  of  riflemen,  who  advanced 
to  Chad's  Ford  and  drove  a  detachment  of  Americans  across  it. 
He  then  advanced,  and  planting  his  cannon  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opened  a  brisk  cannonade  across  the  stream.  Meanwhile 
Comwallis,  marching  from  the  rear  of  Howe's  forces,  crossed 
another  ford  at  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine  ind  took  Washing- 
ton's position  in  the  rear.  A  signal  gun  here  did  for  Howe  what 
the  column  of  smoke  did  for  Hannibal  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhone,  alarmed  the  enemy  and  showed  the  general  the  Success 
of  his  stratagem,  and  Knyphausen,  leading  his  men  across  the 
Chad  and  charging  the  Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
completed  t'  e  parallel  and  effected  a  similar  result.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  completely  surprised,  their  own  batteries  were  turned 
against  them,  and  they  retreated  in  utter  confusion  with  a  loss 
of  three  hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred 
prisoners.    It  was  at  ihis  battle  tliat  La  Fayette  commenced  his 
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American  campaign,  but  wounded  in  the  leg  he  had  to  spend 
six  weeks  at  a  Moravian  settlement  until  his  wound  healed. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  two  new  names  were  to 
figure  in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  and  with  their  two  owners 
the  issue  practically  rested.  These  names  were  Burgoyne  and 
Gates.  General  Burgoyne  had  been  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  supersede  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  to  lead  a  force  to 
approach  the  revolted  colonies  from  the  Canadian  side  and  co- 
operate with  those  directed  from  New  York.  General  Gates, 
at  this  time  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  American  army,  was 
British  bom  and  had  served  some  time,  and  earned  some  pro- 
motions in  the  EngUsh  army.  Purchasing  an  estate  in  Virginia 
he  resided  on  it  until,  in  1775,  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  his 
adopted  country.       ' 

__  The  war  which  rent  away  the  North  American 

BaIOr of  '^^"'^^s  °*  England,  s.  }s  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  whose 
«__-*-_- account  of  the  American  victory  at  Saratoga  we 
A  D  1777  ^^^^^  '"  these  pages,  is,  of  all  subjects  in  history, 
'  the  most  painful  for  an  Englishman  to  dwell  on.  It 
was  commenced  and  carried  on  by  the  British  Ministry  in  iniquity 
and  folly,  and  it  was  concluded  in  disaster  and  shame.  But  the 
contemplation  of  it  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  historian,  however 
much  it  may  be  abhorred.  Nor  can  any  military  event  be  said 
to  have  exercised  more  important  influence  on  the  future  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  than  the  complete  defeat  of  Burgoyne's  ex- 
pedition in  1777  ;  a  defeat  which  rescued  the  revolted  colonists 
from  certain  subjection  ;  and  which,  by  inducing  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain  to  attack  England  in  their  behalf,  ensured  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  formation  of  that 
transatlantic  power  which,  not  only  America,  but  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  now  see  and  feel. 

The  five  northern  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampsh''e,  and  Vermont,  usually  classed 
together  as  the  New  England  colonies,  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  insurrection  against  the  mother  country.  The  feeling  of 
resistance  was  less  vehement  and  general  in  the  central  settle- 
ment of  New  York  ;  and  still  less  so  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  other  colonies  of  the  south,  although  everywhere  it  was 
formidably  active.  Virginia  should,  perhaps,  be  particularised 
for  the  zeal  which  its  leading  men  displayed  in  the  American 
cause ;  but  it  was  among  the  descendants  of  the  stem  Puritans 
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that  the  spirit  of  Cromwell  and  Vane  breathed  in  all  its  fervour  ; 
it  was  from  the  New  Englanders  that  the  first  armed  opposition 
to  the  British  Crown  had  been  offered  ;  and  it  was  by  them  that 
the  most  stubborn  determination  to  fight  to  the  last,  rather  than 
waive  a  single  right  or  privilege,  had  been  displayed.  In  1775 
they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  British  troops  to  evacuate 
Boston  ;  and  the  events  of  1776  had  made  New  York  (which  the 
royalists  captured  in  that  year)  the  principal  basis  of  operations 
for  the  armies  of  the  mother  country. 

The  English  had  a  considerable  force  in  Canada  ;  and  in  1776 
had  completely  repulsed  an  attack  which  the  Americans  had 
made  upon  that  province.  The  British  Ministry  resolved  to 
avail  themselves,  in  the  next  year,  of  the  advantage  which  the 
occupation  of  Canada  gave  them,  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  defence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  vigorous  and  crush- 
ing blow  against  the  revolted  colonies.  With  this  view,  the 
army  in  Canada  was  largely  reinforced.  Seven  thousand  veteran 
troops  were  sent  out  from  England,  with  a  corps  of  artillery 
abundantly  supplied,  and  led  by  select  and  experienced  officers. 
Large  quantities  of  miUtary  stores  were  also  furnished  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Canadian  volunteers,  who  were  expected  to 
join  the  expedition.  It  was  intended  that  the  force  thus  col- 
lected should  march  southward  by  the  Une  of  the  lakes,  and 
thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  British  army 
in  New  York  (or  c  large  detachment  of  it)  was  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous movement  northward,  up  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  and 
the  two  expeditions  were  to  unite  at  Albany,  a  town  on  that 
river.  By  these  operations  all  communication  between  the 
northern  colonies  and  those  of  the  centre  and  south  would  be 
cut  off.  An  irresistible  force  would  be  concentrated,  so  as  to 
crush  all  further  opposition  in  New  England  ;  and  this  done,  it 
was  believed  that  the  other  colonies  would  speedily  submit. 

General  Burgoyne  assembled  his  troops  and  confederates 
near  the  river  Bouquet,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain. 
He  then,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1777,  gave  his  Red  Allies  a  war- 
feast,  and  harangued  them  on  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from 
their  usual  cruel  practices  against  unarmed  people  and  prisoners. 
At  the  same  time  he  published  a  pompous  manifesto  to  the 
Americans,  in  which  he  threatened  the  refractory  with  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  Indian  as  well  as  European.  Tlie  army  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Crown  Point,  a  fortification  which  the 
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Americans  held  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  inlet  by  which 
the  water  from  Lake  George  is  conveyed  to  Lake  Champlain. 
He  landed  here  without  opposition ;  but  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga,  a  fortification  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
Crown  Point,  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  critical  part  of  the  expedition.  Ticonderoga  commanded 
the  passage  along  the  lakes,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  key 
to  the  route  which  Burgoyne  wished  to  follow.  The  English 
had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  it  in  the  war  with  the  French 
in  1758  with  severe  loss.  But  Burgoyne  now  invested  it  with 
great  skill ;  and  the  American  General,  St.  Clair,  who  had  only 
an  ill-equipped  army  of  about  three  thoi ->and  men,  evacuated 
it  on  the  5th  of  July, 

The  astonishment  and  alarm  which  these  events  produced 
among  the  Americans  were  naturally  great ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  disasters  none  of  the  colonists  showed  any  disposition 
to  submit.  The  local  governments  of  the  New  England  States, 
as  well  as  the  Congress,  acted  with  vigour  and  firmness  in  their 
efforts  to  repel  the  enemy.  General  Gates  was  sent  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Saratoga ;  and  Arnold,  a  favourite 
leader  of  the  Americans,  was  dispatched  by  Washington  to  act 
under  him,  with  reinforcements  of  troops  and  guns  from  the 
main  American  army.  Burgoyne's  employment  of  the  Indians 
now  produced  the  worst  possible  effects.  Though  he  laboured 
hard  to  check  the  atrocities  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
commit,  he  could  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  barbarous 
outrages,  repugnant  both  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  to  the 
laws  of  civilised  warfare.  The  American  commanders  took  care 
that  the  reports  of  these  excesses  should  be  circulated  far  and 
wide,  well  knowing  that  they  would  make  the  stem  New  Eng- 
landers  not  droop,  but  rage.  Such  was  their  effect.  Every  man 
saw  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  temporary  soldier,  not  only 
for  his  own  security,  but  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  those 
connections  which  are  dearer  than  life  itself.  Thus  an  army  was 
poured  forth  by  the  woods,  mountains,  and  marshes,  which  in 
^his  part  were  thickly  sown  with  plantations  and  villages. 

While  resolute  recruits,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  all  partially  trained  by  service  in  the  provincial  militias, 
were  thus  flocking  to  the  standard  of  Gates  and  Arnold  at 
Saratoga :  and  while  Burgoyne  was  engaged  at  Fort  Edward 
in  providing  the  means  for  the  further  advance  of  his  army 
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through  the  intricate  and  hostile  country  that  still  lay  before 
him,  two  events  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the  British  sustained 
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George  Washington. 

loss,  the  moral  effects  of  which  were  even  more  important  than 
the  immediate  result  of  the  encounters.    When  Bvirgoyne  left 
Canada.  General  St.  Leger  was  detached  froin  that  province 
ar 
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vdth  a  mixed  force  of  about  one  thousand  men,  and  some  light 
field-pieces,  across  Lake  Ontario  against  Fort  Stanwix,  which 
the  Americans  held.  After  capturing  this,  he  was  to  march 
along  the  Mohawk  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  Hudson, 
between  Saratoga  and  Albany,  where  his  force  and  that  6f 
Burgoyne  were  to  unite.  But,  after  some  successes,  St.  Leger 
was  obUged  to  retreat,  and  to  abandon  his  tents  and  large 
quantities  of  stores  to  the  garrison.  At  the  very  time  that 
General  Burgoyne  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  experienced  one 
still  more  severe  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baum  with  a  large 
detachment  of  German  troops  at  Benington,  whither  Burgoyne 
had  sent  them  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  some  magazines  of 
provisions,  of  which  the  British  army  stood  greatly  in  need. 
The  Americans,  augmented  by  continual  accessions  of  strength, 
succeeded,  after  many  attacks,  in  breaking  this  corps,  which 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  left  its  commander  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field :  they  then  marched  against  a  force  of  five  hundred 
Grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  which  was  advancing  to  Colonel 
Baum's  assistance,  under  lieutenant-Colonel  Breyman ;  who, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  main 
army.  The  British  loss  in  these  two  actions  exceeded  six  hundred 
men  ;  and  a  party  of  American  loyalists,  on  their  way  to  join 
the  army,  having  attached  themselves  to  Colonel  Baum's  corps, 
were  destroyed  with  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
spirit  and  numbers  of  the  American  forces,  Burgoyne  deter- 
mined to  advance.  It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  up  his 
communications  with  Canada  by  way  of  the  lakes,  so  as  to  supply 
his  army  on  his  southward  march ;  but  having  by  unremittmg 
exertions  coUected  provisions  for  thirty  days,  he  crossed  the 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  rafts,  and,  marching  a  short  dis- 
tance along  its  western  bank,  he  encamped  on  the  14th  of 
September  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Albany.  The  Americans  had  fallen  back  from  Saratoga,  and 
were  now  strongly  posted  near  Stillwater,  about  half-way 
between  Saratoga  and  Albany,  and  showed  a  determination  to 
recede  no  farther. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Howe,  with  the  bulk  of  the  British  army 
that  had  lain  at  New  York,  had  sailed  away  to  the  Delaware 
and  there  commenced  a  campaign  against  Washington,  in  winch 
the  English  general  took  Philadelphia,  and  gained  other  showy. 
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but  unprofitable  successes.  But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  was  left  with  a  considerable  force  at  New  York  • 
and  he  undertook  the  task  of  moving  up  the  Hudson  to  co- 
operate with  Burgf)yne.  Clinton  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to 
wait  for  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised  from  England, 
and  these  did  not  arrive  till  September.  As  soon  as  he  received 
them,  Clinton  embarked  about  three  thousand  of  his  men  on  a 
flotiUa,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war  under  Commander 
Hotham,  and  proceeu  ,d  to  force  his  way  up  the  river,  but  it 
was  long  before  he  was  able  to  open  any  communication  with 
Burgoyne. 

The  country  between  Burgoyne's  position  at  Saratoga  and 
that  of  the  Americans  at  Stillwater  was  rugged,  and  seamed 
With  creeks  and  water-courses  ;  but  after  great  labour  in  making 
bridges  and  temporary  causeways,  the  British  army  moved  for- 
ward.   About  four  mles  from  Saratoga,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th  of  September,  a  sharp  encounter  took  place  between 
part  of  the  English  right  wing,  under  Burgoyne  himself,  and  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy,  under  Gates  and  Arnold.    The  conflict 
lasted  till  sunset.    The  British  remained  masters  of  the  field  • 
but  the  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal  (from  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  men)  ;    and  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  were 
greatly  raised  by  having  withstood  the  best  regular  troops  of  the 
English  army.    Burgoyne  now  halted  again,  and  strengthened 
his  position  by  field-works  and  redoubts ;   and  the  Americans 
also  improved  their  defences.    The  two  armies  remained  nearly 
withm  cannon-shot  of  each  other  for  a  cons'"  ^^ble  time,  during 
which  Burgoyne  was  anxiously  looking  fo        elligence  of  the 
promised  expedition  from  New  York,  whic ..  according  to  the 
original  plan,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  approaching 
Albany  from  the  south.    At  last  a  messenger  from  Clinton  made 
his  way.  with  great  difficulty,  to  Burgoyne's  camp,  and  brought 
the  information  that  Clinton  was  on  his  way  up  the  Hudson 
to  attack  the  American  forts  which  barred  the  passage  up  that 
nver  to  Albany.    Burgoyne,  in  reply,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
urged  CUnton  to  attack  the  forts  as  speedily  as  possible,  stating 
that  the  effect  of  such  an  attack,  or  even  the  semblance  of  it, 
would  be  to  move  the  American  army  from  its  position  before 
his  own  troops.    By  another  messenger,  who  reached  Clinton 
fK  lu  I"'  "^  October,  Burgoyne  informed  his  brother  general 
tnat  he  had  lost  his  communications  with  Canada,  but  had  pro- 
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visions  which  would  last  him  tiU  the  aoth.  Burgoyne  described 
himself  as  strongly  posted,  and  stated  that  though  the  Americans 
in  front  of  him  were  strongly  posted  also,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  force  them,  and  making  his  way  to  Albany  ;  but 
that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  subsi  there,  as  the  country 
was  drained  of  provisions.  He  wished  Clinton  to  meet 
him  there,  and   to  keep  open  a  communication  with  New 

York.  ^    . 

Burgoyne  had  over-estimated  his  resources,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October  found  difficulty  and  distress  pressing  him  hard. 

Finding  the  number  and  spirit  of  the  enemy  to  increase  daily, 
and  his  own  stores  of  provision  to  diminish,  Burgoyne  deter- 
mined on  attacking  the  Americans  in  front  of  him,  and  by  dis- 
lodging them  from  their  position,  to  gain  the  means  of  moving 
upon  Albany,  or  at  least  of  relieving  his  troops  from  the  strait- 
ened position  in  which  they  were  cooped  up. 

Burgoyne's  force  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  six  thousand 
men.  Tlie  right  of  his  camp  was  on  some  high  ground  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  river  ;  thence  his  entrenchments  extended  along 
the  lower  ground  to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  the  line  of  their 
front  being  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  lines  were  fortified  with  redoubts  and  field-works,  and  on  a 
height  on  the  flank  of  the  extreme  right  a  strong  redoubt  was 
reared,  and  entrenchments,  in  a  horse-shoe  form,  thrown  up.  The 
Hessians,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  were  stationed  here,  forming 
a  flank  defer -^e  to  Burgoyne's  main  army.  The  numerical  force 
of  the  Americans  was  now  greater  than  the  British,  even  in 
regular  troops,  and  the  numbeis  of  the  militia  and  volunteers 
which  had  joined  Gates  and  Arnold  were  greater  still. 

The  whole  of  the  American  lines  had  been  ably  fortified  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Polish  general,  Kosciusko,  who 
was  now  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  "Gates'  army. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  October  that  Burgoyne  led  his  column 
forward  ;  and  on  the  preceding  day,  the  6th.  Clinton  had  success- 
fully executed  a  briUiant  enterprise  against  the  two  American 
forts  which  barred  his  progress  up  the  Hudson.  He  had  captured 
them  both,  with  severe  loss  to  the  American  forces  opposed  to 
him  ;  he  had  destroyed  the  fleet  which  the  Americans  had  been 
forming  on  the  Hudson,  under  the  protection  of  their  forts ; 
and  the  upward  river  was  laid  open  to  his  squadron.  He  had 
also,  with  admirable  skill  and  industry,  collected  in  small  vessels. 
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such  as  coitld  float  within  a  few  miles  of  Albany,  provisions 
sufficient  to  supply  Biu-goyne's  army  for  six  months.  He  was 
now  only  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  distant  from  Burgoyne  ; 
and  a  detachment  of  1700  men  actually  advanced  within  forty 
miles  of  Albany.  Unfortunately  Burgoyne  and  CUnton  were 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  movements  ;  but  if  Burgoyne  had 
won  his  battle  on  the  7th,  he  must  on  advancing  have  soon 
learned  the  tidings  of  Chnton's  success,  and  Clinton  would  have 
heard  of  his.  A  junction  would  soon  have  been  made  of  the 
two  victorious  armies,  and  the  great  objects  of  the  campaign 
might  yet  have  been  accompUshed.  All  depended  on  the  fortune 
of  the  column  with  which  Burgoyne,  on  the  eventful  7th  of 
October,  1777,  advanced  against  the  American  position. 

Burgoyne  pushed  forward  some  bodies  of  irregular  troops 
to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  ;  and  led  his  column  to  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  left  of  Gates'  camp,  and  then 
deployed  his  men  into  line.  The  grenadiers  under  Major  Ackland, 
and  the  artillery  under  Major  Williams,  were  drawn  up  on  the 
left ;  a  corps  of  Germans,  under  General  Reidesel,  and  some 
British  troops  imder  General  PhiUips,  were  in  the  centre  ;  and 
the  Enghsh  hght  infantry,  and  the  24th  regiment,  under  Lord 
Balcarres  and  General  Frazer,  were  on  the  right.  But  Gates  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked  ;  and  directly  the  British  line  was  formed 
and  began  to  advance,  the  Americaii  "general,  with  admirable 
skill,  caused  General  Poor's  brigade  f  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  troops,  and  part  of  Gent,  d  Leonard's  brigade,  to 
make  a  sudden  and  vehement  rush  agamst  its  left,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other 
troops,  amounting  to  1500,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  English. 
The  grenadiers  under  Ackland  sustained  the  charge  of  superior 
numbers  nobly.  But  Gates  sent  more  Americans  forward,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general  along  the  centre,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  Germans  from  detaching  any  help  to  the  grena- 
diers. Morgan,  with  his  riflemen,  was  now  pressing  Lord  Bal- 
carres and  General  Frazer  hard,  and  fresh  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  observed  advancing  from  their  extreme  left,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  forcing  the  British  right,  and  cutting  off 
its  retreat.  The  English  hght  infantry  and  the  24th  now  fell 
back,  and  formed  an  oblique  second  Une,  which  enabled  them 
to  baffle  this  manoeuvre,  and  also  to  succour  their  comrades 
in  the  left  wing,  the  grenadiers,  who  were  overpowered  by 
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superior  numbere.  and.  but  for  this  aid.  must  have  been  cut  to 

Ti  J  contest  now  was  fiercely  maintained  on  both  sides. 
The  English  cannon  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken ;   but 
when  the  grenadiers  near  them  were  forced  back  by  the  weight 
of  superior  numbers,  one  of  the  guns  was  permanently  captured 
by  the  Americans,  and  turned  upon  the  English.   Major  Wilhams 
and  Major  Ackland  were  both  made  prisoners,  and  in  this  part 
of  the  field  the  advantage  of  th   Americans  was  deaded.    The 
British  centre  still  held  its  ground ;   but  now  it  was  that  the 
American  general  Arnold  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  aid 
more  for  his  countrymen  than  whole  battalions  could  have 
effected.    Arnold,  vhen  the  decisive  engagement  of  the  7th  of 
October  commenced,  had  been  deprived  of  his  command  by 
Gates,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  about  the 
action  of  the  19th  of  September.    He  had  Ustened  for  a  short 
time  in  the  American  camp  to  the  thunder  of  the  battle,  m 
which  he  had  no  military  right  to  take  part,  either  as  com- 
mander or  as  combatant.    But  his  excited  spint  could  not 
long  endure  such  a  state  of  inaction.    He  called  for  his  horse,  a 
powerful  brown  charger,  and  sprim^ing  on  it.  galloped  furiously 
to  where  the  fight  seemed  to  be  the  thickest.    Gates  saw  him. 
and  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  recall  him ;   but  Arnold  spurred 
far  in  advance,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regunents 
which  had  formerly  been  under  him.  and  which  welcomed  their 
old  commander  with  joyous  cheers.   He  led  them  instantly  upon 
the  British  centre  ;  and  then  galloping  along  the  American  hne 
he  issued  orders  for  a  renewed  and  a  closer  attack,  which  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity.  Arnold  himself  setting  the  example  of  the 
most  daring  personal  bravery,  and  charging  more  than  once, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  Enghrh  ranks. 

Burgoyne's  whole  force  was  now  compeUed  to  retreat  to- 
wards their  camp ;  the  left  and  centie  were  in  complete  dis- 
order but  the  Ught  infantry  and  the  24th  checked  the  fury 
of  the  assailants,  and  the  remains  of  the  column  with  great 
difficulty  effected  their  return  to  their  camp ;  leaviUfe  six  of 
thek  cannon  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  great  numbers 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

Burgoyne's  column  had  been  defeated,  but  the  action  was 
not  yet  over.  The  EngUsh  had  scarcely  entered  the  camp, 
when  the  Americans,  pursuing  their  success,  assaulted  it  in 
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■everal  places  with  remarkable  impetuosity,  rushing  in  upon 
the  entrenchments  and  redoubts  through  a  severe  fire  of  grape- 
shot  and  musketry.    Arnold  esjwcially,  who  on  this  day  appeared 
maddened  with  the  thirst  of  combat  and  carnage,  urged  on  the 
attack  against  a  part  of  the  entrenchments  which  was  occupied 
by  the  light  infantry  under  Lord  Balcarres.    But  the  English 
received  him  with  vigour  and  spirit.    The  struggle  here  was 
obstinate  and  sanguinary.    At  length,  as  it  drew  towards  even- 
ing, Arnold,  having  forced  all  obstacles,  entered  the  works  with 
some  of  the  most  fearless  of  his  followers.    Bui  in  this  critical 
moment  of  glory  a^d  danger,  he  receivxl  a  painful  wound  in 
the  same  !eg  which  had  already  been  injured  at  the  assault  on 
Quebec.     1  o  his  bitter  regret  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  back. 
His  party  still  continued  the  attack,  but  the  English  also  con- 
tinued tlipir  obstinate  resistance,  and  at  last  night  fell,  and  the 
assailants  withdrew  from  this  quarter  of  the  British  entrench- 
ments.   But  in  another  part  the  attack  had  been  more  successful. 
A  body  of  the  Americans,  under  Colonel  Brooke,  forced  their 
way  in  through  a  part  of  the  horse-shoe  entrenchments  on  the 
extreme  right,  which  was  defended  by  the  Hessian  reserve  under 
Colonel  Breyman.    The  Germans  resisted  well,  and  Breymaii 
died  in  defence  of  his  post ;  but  the  Americans  made  good  the 
ground  which  they  had  won,  and  captured  baggage,  tents, 
artiileiy,  and  a  store  of  ammunition,  which  they  were  greatly 
in  need  of.    They  had,  by  establishing  themselves  on  this  point, 
acquired  the  means  of  completely  turning  the  right  flank  of  the 
British,  and  gaining  their  rear.     To  prevent  this  calamity, 
Burgoyne  effected  during  the  night  an  entire  change  of  position. 
With  great  :kill  he  removed  his  whole  army  to  some  heights 
near  the  river,  a  little  northward  of  the  former  camp,  and  he 
there  drew  up  his  men,  expecting  to  be  attacked  on  the  following 
day.    But  Gates  was  resolved  not  to  risk  the  certain  triumph 
which  his  success  had  already  secured  for  him.    He  harassed  the 
English  with  skirmishes,   but  attemptod  no  regular  attack. 
Meanwhile  he  detached  bodies  of  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  to  prevent  the  British  from  recrossirg  that  river,  and 
to  bar  their  retreat.    When  night  fell,  it  lecame  absolutely 
necessary  for  Burgoyne  to  retire  again,  and,  accordingly,  the 
troops  were  marched  through  a  Uormy  and  rainy  night  towards 
Saratoga,  abandoning  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  baggage,  to  the  enemy. 
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Before  the  rear-guard  quitted  the  camp,  the  last  sad  honours 
were  paid  to  the  brave  General  Frazer,  who  expired  on  the  day 
after  the  action. 

He  had,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  buried  in  the  redoubt  which  had  formed  the  part  of  the 
British  lines  where  he  had  been  stationed,  but  which  had  now 
been  abandoned  by  the  English,  and  was  within  full  range 
of  tie  cannon  which  the  advancing  Americans  were  rapidly 
placing  in  position  to  bear  upon  burgoyne's  force.    Burgoyne 
resolved,  nevertheless,  to  comply  with  the  dying  wish  of  his 
comrade ;   and  the  interment  took  place  under  circumstances 
the  most  affecting  that  have  ever  marked  a  soldier's  funeral. 
The  American  historian,  Lossing,  hai  described  this  tv^uchmg 
episode  in  a  <»pirit  that  does  honour  to  the  writer  as  weh  as  to 
his  subject.    After  narrating  the  death  of  General  Frazer  on 
the  8th  of  October,  he  says  that  "  It  was  just  at  sunset,  on  that 
calm  October  evening,  that  the  corpse  of  General  Frazer  was 
carried  up  the  hiU  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  '  great 
redoubt.'    It  was  attended  only  by  the  miUtary  members  of 
his  family  and  Mr.  BrudeneU,  the  chaplain ;   yet  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  both  armies  followed  the  solemn  procession,  whUe 
the  Americans,  ignorant  of  its  true  character,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant cannonade  upon  the  redoubt.    The  charlain,  unawed  by 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  the  cannon-balls  that 
struck  the  hill  threw  the  loose  soil  over  him,  pronounced  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  England  with  an 
unfaltering  voice.    The  growing  darkness  added  solemnity  to 
the  scene.    Suddenly  the  irregular  firing  ceased,  and  the  solemn 
voice  of  a  single  cannon,  at  measured  intervals,  boomed  along 
the  valley,  and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills.    It  was  a 
minute  gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in  honour  of  the  gallant 

dead.  . 

Burgoyne  now  took  up  his  last  position  on  the  heights  near 
Saratoga  ;  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  who  refused  any  en- 
counter, and  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  at  finding  a  path  of 
escape,  he  there  lingered  until  famine  compeUed  him  to  capitu- 
late.   Botta  says  : —  ,       •  •  u^ 

"It  exceeds  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  pitiable 
condition  to  which  the  British  army  was  now  reduced.  The 
troops  were  worn  down  by  a  series  of  toU,  privation,  sictaiess, 
and  desperate  fighting.    Tl.sy  were  abandc-" '  by  the  Indians 
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and  Canadians ;  and  the  effective  force  of  the  whole  anny  was 
now  dirainisiied  by  repeated  and  heavy  losses,  which  had 
I  ...cipally  fallen  on  tlie  best  soldiers,  and  the  must  distinguished 
officers,  from  ten  thousand  combatants  to  less  than  one-half 
that  number.  Of  this  remnant,  httle  more  than  tlu-ee  thousand 
were  English. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  and  thus  weakened,  they  were 
invested  by  an  army  of  four  times  their  own  number,  whose 
position  extended  three  parts  of  a  circle  round  them  ;  who 
refused  to  fight  them,  as  knowing  their  weakness,  and  who, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  be  attacked  in  any 
part.  In  this  helpless  condition,  obliged  to  be  constantly  under 
arms,  while  the  enemy's  cannon  played  on  every  part  of  their 
camp,  and  ev^.n  the  American  rifleballs  whistled  in  many  parts 
of  the  lines,  the  troops  >f  Burgoyne  retained  their  customary 
firmness,  and  while  sinking  nder  a  hard  necessity,  they  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  a  better  lute.  They  could  not  be  reproached 
with  an  action  or  a  word  which  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  or  of 
fortitude." 

At  length  the  13th  of  October  arrived,  and  as  no  prOspect 
of  as^tance  appeared,  and  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted, 
Burgojme,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  American  camp  to  treat  of  a  convention. 

After  various  messages,  a  convention  for  the  surrender  of  the 
army  was  settled,  which  provided  that  "  The  troops  under 
General  Burgoyne  were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the 
honours  oi  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  entrenchments,  to  the 
verge  of  the  river,  where  the  arms  and  artillery  were  to  be  left. 
The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers. 
A  free  passage  was  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Burgoyne  to  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  sarving 
again  in  North  America  during  the  present  contest." 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  settled  on  the  15th  of  October, 
and  on  that  very  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  Clinton  with 
an  accoimt  of  his  successes,  and  with  the  tidings  that  part  of  his 
force  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Esopus,  within  fifty  miles  of 
Burgoyne's  camp.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  public  faith  was 
pledgH  -'^rdingly,  on  the  17th,  the  convention  of  Saratoga 
wasca  :  .0  effect.  By  this  convention  5790  men  surrendered 
themse.  as  prisoners.  The  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp 
when  the  British  retreated  to  Saratoga,  together  with  the  num- 
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bm  of  the  British.  Gwimui.  and  OuuMlUm  troop*  who  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  and  who  had  dewrted  in  the  pfe- 
ceding  part  of  the  expedition,  were  reckoned  to  be  4689. 

The  British  sick  and  wounded  who  had  (aUen  into  the  hancta 
of  the  Americans  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  were  treated  wiUi 
exemplary  humanity ;  and  when  tlie  convention  was  executed, 
General  Gates  showed  a  noble  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  deservee 
the  highest  degree  of  honour.  Every  circumstance  was  avoided 
which  could  give  the  appearance  of  triumph.  The  American 
troops  remaiiied  within  their  lines  until  the  British  had  piled 
their  arms ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  vanquished  officers 
and  soldiers  were  received  with  friendly  kindness  by  their  victors, 
and  tlieir  immediate  wants  were  promptly  and  liberally  supplied. 

Largely  aided  b^  French  fleets  and  troops  the  Americans 
vigorously  maintained  the  war  ap"  nst  the  armies  which  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  her  European  foes,  continued  to  send  acrcm 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  struggle  was  too  unequal  to  be  continued 
bv  England  for  long;  and  when  the  treaties  of  1783  restored 
peace  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
luctantly recognised  by  their  ancient  parent  and  recent  enemy. 

-^ime.  which  softens  all  amenities  and  heab  all  wo^mds.  has 
since  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Angto-Saxon  race,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  can  ever  be  a  difference  between  them  which 
caniM  t  be  wisely  and  justly  settled  by  peaceful  negotiations. 
One  lining  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  aU  good  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  desire  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both 
countries  in  the  promotion  of  the  peace,  progress,  and  happiness 
of  the  world. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS.  AJ>.  1781-1792 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SARATOGA  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  VALMY 

A  D.  1781.    Stticender  of  Ixwd  CornwallU  and  the  BritUh  amy  to  Wwhington. 

178a.  Rodney'i  victory  ovef  the  Sp*m»h  fleet.  Unsuccewfttl -Oege  of  Gibfal- 
tu  br  the  Spaniudf  va&  French. 

17J  3.    End  of  the  American  Wiir. 

178I  The  States-General  are  convened  in  France  :-beginning  of  the 
Revoli  tion. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS 

A.D.   Z793 

Tbt     A  FEW  miles  from  the  little  town  of  St.  Menehould, 

Blltft  of  in  the  north-east  of  France,  are  the  village  and  hill  of 

Valmy.  Valmy ;  and  near  the  crest  of  that  hill  a  simple  monu- 

A.D.  17W.  n^^it  marks  the  burial-place  of  the  heart  of  a  general 

of  the  French  Republic,  and  a  Marshall  of  the  French  Empire. 

The  Duke  of  Valmy  (for  Kellerman.  when  made  one  of  Napo- 
leon's military  peers  in  1802,  took  his  title  from  this  same  battle- 
field) had  participated,  during  his  long  and  active  career,  in 
the  gaining  o^  many  a  victory  far  more  immediately  dazzling 
than  the  one  the  lemembrance  of  which  he  thus  cherished. 
But,  says  Sir  Edwart*  Creasy,  whose  record  is  followed  here,  he 
rightly  estimated  thv  paramount  importance  of  the  battle  with 
which  he  thus  wished  to  be  identified. 

When  France,  'n  1792,  declared  war  with  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  she  was  far  from  possessing  that  splendid  military 
organisation  which  the  experience  of  a  few  revolutionary  cam- 
paigns taught  her  to  assume,  and  which  she  never  abandoned. 
The  army  of  the  old  monarchy  had.  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  sunk  into  gradual  decay,  both  in  nume- 
rical force,  and  in  efficiency  of  equipment  and  spirit.    The  in- 
subordination and  Ucense  which  the  revolt  of    the  French 
guards,  and  the  participation  of  other  troops  in  many  of  the 
first  excesses  of  the  Revolution  introduced  among  the  soldiery, 
were  boon  rapidly  disseminated  through  all  the  ranks.    Under 
the  Legislative  Assembly  every  complaint  of  the  soldier  against 
his  ofificer,  however  frivolous  or  ill-founded,  was  listened  to  with 
eagerness,  and  investigated  with  partiality,  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality.    Discipline  accordingly  l)ecame  more  and 
more  relaxed  ;  and  the  dissolution  of  several  of  the  old  corps, 
under  the  pretext  of  their  being  tainted  with  an  aristocratic 
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feeling  aggravated  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  of  the  war 
department.  Many  of  the  most  effective  regiments  during  the 
last  period  of  the  monarchy  had  consisted  of  foreigners.  These 
had  either  been  slaughtered  in  defence  of  the  throne  against 
insurrections,  hke  the  Swiss ;  or  had  been  disbanded,  and  had 
crossed  the  frontier  to  recruit  the  forces  which  were  assembling 
for  the  invasion  of  France.  Above  aU,  the  emigration  of  the 
noblesse  had  stripped  the  French  army  of  nearly  all  its  officers 
of  high  rank,  and  of  the  greatest  portion  of  its  subalterns.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  of  the  high-bom  youth  of  France,  who 
had  been  trained  to  regard  military  command  as  their  exclusive 
patrimony,  and  to  whom  the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
up  as  its  natural  guides  and  champions  in  the  storm  of  war, 
were  now  marshiilled  beneath  the  banner  of  Conde  and  tlie 
other  emigrant  princes,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French  armies, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  French  capital. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  wrecks  of  the  old  army ;   but  the 
bulk  of  the  forces  with  which  France  began  the  war  consisted 
of  raw  insurrectionary  levies,  which  were  even  less  to  be  de- 
pended on.    The  Carmagnoles,  as  the  revolutionary  volunteers 
were  caUed.  flocked,  indeed.  readUy  to  the  frontier  from  every 
department  when  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  the  fierce  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins  shouted  that  the  country  was  m  danger.    They 
were  fuU  of   zeal  and  courage.  "  heated  and  excited  by  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  inflamed  by  the  florid  eloquence, 
the  songs,  dances,  and  signal-words  with  which  it  had  been 
celebrated."     But  they  were  utterly  undisciphned.  and  tur- 
bulently  impatient  of  superior  authority,  or  systematical  con- 
trol.    On  one  occasion  during  the  campaign  of  Valmy.  eight 
battalions  of  federates,  intoxicated  with  massacre  and  sedition, 
joined  the  forces  under  Dumouriez,  and  soon  threatened  to 
uproot  all  discipline,  saying  openly  that  the  ancient  officers 
were  traitors,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purge  the  army,  as 
they  had  Paris,  of  its  aristocrats.     Dumouriez  posted  these 
battalions  apart  from  the  others,  placed  a  strong  force  of  cavalry 
behind  them,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  on  their  flank.    Tlien. 
affecting  to  review  them,  he  halted  at  the  head  of  the  line,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  staff,  and  an  escort  of  a  hundred  hussars. 
"  FeUows."  said  he.  "  for  I  wiU  not  call  you  either  citizens  or 
soldiers,  you  see  before  you  this  artillery,  behind  you  this 
cavalry ;   you  are  stained  with  crimes,  and  I  do  not  tolerate 
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here  assassins  or  executioners,  I  know  that  there  are  scoun- 
drels amongst  you  charged  to  excite  you  to  crime.  Drive  them 
from  amongst  you,  or  denounce  them  to  me,  for  I  shall  hold 
you  res^wnsible  for  their  conduct." 

The  first  events,  indeed,  of  the  wai  were  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful to  France,  even  beyond  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  found  her  armies  as 
well  as  her  government.    In  the  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  un- 
prepared state  of  Austria,  then  the  mistress  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  French  opened  the  campaign  of  1792  by  an  invasion  of 
Flanders,  with  forces  whose  muster-rolls  ^owed  a  numerical 
overwhelming  superiority  to  the  enemy,  and  seemed  to  promise 
a  speedy  conquest  of  that  old  battlefield  of  Europe.    But  the 
first  flash  of  an  Austrian  sabre,  or  the  first  sound  of  an  Austrian 
gun,  was  enough  to  discomfit  the  French.    Their  first  corps,  four 
thousand  strong,  that  advanced  from  Lille  across  the  frontier, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  far  inferior  detachment  of  the  Austrian 
garrison  of  Toumay.     Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  bayonet 
levelled.    With  one  simultaneous  cry  01  panic  the  French  broke 
and  ran  headlong  back  to  Lille,  where  they  completed  the 
specimen  of  insubordination  which  they  had  given  in  the'^field, 
by  murdering  their  general  and  several  of  their  chief  officers. 
On  the  same  day,  another  division  under  Biron,  mustering  ten 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  saw  a  few  Austrian  skirmishers 
reconnoitring  their  position.    The  French  advanced  posts  had 
scarcely  given  and  received  a  volley,  and  only  a  few  balls  from 
the  enemy's  field-pieces  had  fallen  among  the  Unes,  when  two 
regiments  of  French  dragoons  raised  the  cry,  "  We  are  be- 
trayed," galloped  off,  and  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  whole 
army.    Similar  panics  occurred  whenever  the  earlier  French 
generals  brought  their  troops  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  gradually  collected  on 
the  Rhine  a  veteran  and  finely-disciplined  army  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  which  for  numbers,  equipment,  and  martial  renown, 
both  of  generals  and  men,  was  equal  to  any  that  Germany  had 
ever  sent  forth  to  conquer.  Their  design  was  to  strike  boldly  and 
decisively  at  the  heart  of  France,  and  penetrating  the  country 
through  the  Ardennes,  to  proceed  by  Chalons  upon  Paris. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  allied  army,  having  completed^  all 
preparations  for  the  campaign,  broke  up  from  its  cantonments, 
and  marching  from  Luxembourg  upon  Longwy,  crossed  the 
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French  frontier.  Sixty  thousand  Prussians,  trained  in  the 
school,  and  many  of  them  under  the  eye  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
heirs  of  the  glories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  universally 
esteemed  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  marched  in  one  column 
against  the  central  point  of  attack.  Forty -6ve  thousand 
Austrians,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  picked  troops,  and 
had  served  in  the  recent  Turkish  war,  supplied  two  formidable 
corps  that  supported  the  flanks  of  the  Prusi=ians.  There  was 
ako  a  powerful  body  of  Hessians,  and,  leagued  with  the  Germans 
against  the  Parisian  democracy,  came  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
noblest  and  bravest  amongst  the  sons  of  Frai.v. ;. 

Over  this  imposing  army  the  allied  sovereigns  placed  as 
generalissimo  the  Duke  of  Brun-  -^ck,  one  of  the  minor  reigning 
princes  of  Germany,  a  statesmj  f  no  mean  capacity,  and  who 
had  acquired  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  a  military  reputation 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  Frederick  himself. 

Moving  majestically  forward,  with  leisurely  deUberation,  that 
seemed  to  show  the  consciousness  of  superior  strength,  and  a 
steady  purpose  of  doing  their  work  thoroughly,  the  Allies 
appeared  before  Longwy  on  the  20th  of  August  and  the 
dispirited  and  dependent  garrison  opened  the  gates  of  that 
fortress  to  them  after  the  first  shower  of  bombs.  On  the  2nd 
of  September  the  still  more  important  stronghold  of  Verdun 
capitulated  after  scarcely  a  shadow  of  resistance. 

Brunswick's  superior  force  was  now  interposed  between 
Kellerman's  troops  on  the  left,  and  the  other  French  army 
near  Sedan,  which  La  Fayette's  flight  had,  for  the  time,  left 
destitute  of  a  commander.  But  at  this  crisis  Dumouriez,  the 
new  commander-in-chief  of  the  French,  arrived  at  the  camp 
near  Sedan,  and  commenced  a  series  of  movements,  by  which 
he  reunited  the  dispersed  and  di'' -organised  forces  of  his  country, 
checked  the  Prussians  at  the  very  moment  when  the  last  obstacles 
of  their  triumph  seemed  to  have  given  way,  and  finally  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  invasion  far  across  the  enemy's  frontier. 

The  French  fortresses  had  fallen  ;  but  nature  herself  still 
offered  to  brave  and  vigorous  defenders  of  the  land  the  means 
01  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  allies.  A  ridge  of 
broken  ground,  called  the  Argonne,  extends  from  the  vicinity 
of  Sedan  towards  the  south-west  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
leagues.  The  country  of  L' Argonne  has  now  been  cleared  and 
drained ;    but  in  1792  it  was  thickly  wooded,  and  the  lower 
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portions  of  its  unequal  surface  were  filled  with  rivulets  and 
marshes.  It  thus  presented  a  natural  barrier  of  from  four  to 
five  leagues  broad,  which  was  absolutely  impenetrable  to  an 
army,  except  by  a  few  defiles,  such  as  an  inferior  force  might 
easily  fortify  and  defend.  Dumouriez  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  passes,  while  the  Prussians  still  lingered  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  forest  line.  Ordering  Kellerman  to  wheel 
round  from  Metz  to  St.  Menehould,  and  the  reinforcements 
from  the  interior  and  extreme  north  also  to  concentrate  at  that 
spot,  Dumouriez  trusted  to  assemble  a  powerful  force  in  the 
rear  of  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Argonne,  while,  with 
the  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his  immediate  command, 
he  held  the  enemy  at  bay  before  the  passes,  or  forced  him  to  a 
long  circumvolution  round  one  extremity  of  the  forest  ridge, 
during  which  favourable  opportunities  of  assailing  his  flank 
were  almost  certain  to  occur.  Dumouriez  fortified  the  principal 
defiles,  and  boasted  of  the  Thermopylae  which  he  had  found 
for  the  invaders ;  but  a  pass,  which  was  thought  of  inferior 
importance,  had  been  but  slightly  manned,  and  an  Austrian 
corps,  under  Clairfayt,  forced  it  after  some  sharp  fighting. 
Dumouriez  with  great  difficulty  saved  himself  from  being  en- 
veloped and  destroyed  by  the  hostile  columns  that  now  pushed 
through  the  forrsf.  But  instead  of  despairing  at  the  failure 
of  his  plans,  anu  ialling  back  into  the  interior,  he  resolved  to 
cling  to  the  difficult  country  in  which  the  armies  still  were 
gri  iped,  to  force  a  junction  with  Kellerman,  and  so  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  the  invaders  would  not  dare 
to  disregard,  and  by  which  he  might  drag  them  back  from  the 
advance  on  Paris,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  bar.  Accord- 
ingly, by  a  rapid  movement  to  the  south,  during  which,  in  his 
own  words,  "  France  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  destruction," 
and  after  with  difficulty  checking  several  panics  of  his  troops, 
in  which  they  ran  by  thousands  at  the  sight  of  a  few  Prussian 
hussars,  Dumouriez  succeeded  in  establishing  his  head-quarters 
in  a  strong  position  at  St.  Menehould,  protected  by  the  marshes 
and  shallows  of  the  river  Aisne  and  Aube,  beyond  which,  to  the 
north-west,  rose  a  firm  and  elevated  plateau,  called  Dampierre's 
Camp,  admirably  situated  for  commanding  the  road  by  Chalons 
to  Paris,  and  where  he  intended  to  post  Kellerman 's  army  so 
soon  as  it  came  up. 
The  news  of  the  retreat  of  Dumouriez  from  the  Argonne 
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passes,  and  of  the  panic  flight  of  some  divisions  of  his  troops, 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country ;  and  Kellerman,  who 
beUeved  that  his  comrade's  army  had  been  annihilated,  and 
feared  to  fall  among  the  victorious  masses  of  the  Prussians,  had 
halted  on  his  march  from  Metz  when  almost  close  to  St,  Mene- 
hould.  He  had  actually  commenced  a  retrograde  movement, 
when  couriers  from  his  commander-in-chief  checked  him  from 
that  fatal  course ;  and  then  continuing  to  wheel  round  the  rear 
and  left  flank  of  the  troops  at  St.  Menehould,  Kellerman,  with 
twenty  thousand  of  the  army  of  Metz,  and  some  thousands  of 
volunteers  wlio  had  joined  him  in  the  march,  made  his  appear- 
ance to  the  west  of  Dumoi"iez,  on  the  very  evening  when 
Westerman  and  Thouvenot,  t\v  c  of  the  stafi-oflicers  of  Dumouriez, 
galloped  in  with  the  tidings  t^hat  Brunswick's  army  had  come 
through  the  upper  passes  of  the  Argonne  in  full  force,  and  was 
deploying  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  a  chain  of  eminences  that 
stretches  obliquely  from  south-west  to  north-east,  opposite  the 
high  ground  which  Dumouriez  held,  and  also  opposite,  but  at  a 
shorter  distance  from,  the  position  which  Kellerman  was  de- 
signed to  occupy. 

The  young  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  in  the  allied  camp,  and 
the  emigrant  princes  eagerly  advocated  an  instant  attack  upon 
the  nearest  French  general.  Kellerman  had  laid  himself  un- 
necessarily open,  by  advancing  beyond  Dampierre's  Camp, 
which  Dumouriez  had  designed  for  him,  and  moving  fonvard 
across  the  Aube  to  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  a  post  inferior  in 
strength  and  space  to  that  which  he  had  left,  and  which  brought 
him  close  upon  the  Prussian  Hues,  leaving  him  separated  by  a 
dangerous  interval  from  the  troops  under  Dumouriez  himself. 
It  seemed  easy  for  the  I*russian  army  to  overwhelm  him  while 
thus  isolated,  and  then  they  might  surround  and  crush  Dumouriez 
at  their  leisure. 

Accordingly,  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  moved  for- 
ward, in  the  grey  of  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September, 
to  gain  Kellerman's  left  flank  and  rear,  and  cut  him  off  from 
retreat  upon  Chalons,  while  the  rest  of  the  army,  moving  from 
the  heights  of  La  Lune,  which  here  converge  semicircularly 
round  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  were  to  assail  his  position  in  front, 
and  interpose  between  him  and  Dumouriez.  ^  unexpected 
collision  between  some  of  the  advanced  caval:  each  side 

in  the  low  ground  warned  Kellerman  of  the  em  approach, 
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Dnmouriez  had  not  been  unobservant  of  the  danger  of  his  com- 
rade, thus  isolated  and  involved  ;  and  he  had  ordered  up  troops 
to  support  Kellerman  on  either  flank  in  the  event  of  his  being 
attacked.  These  troops,  however,  moved  forward  slowly  ;  and 
Kellerman's  army,  ranged  on  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  "  projected 
like  a  cape  into  the  midst  of  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  bayonets." 
A  thick  autumnal  mist  floated  in  waves  of  vapour  over  the 
plains  and  ravines  that  lay  between  the  two  armies,  leaving 
only  the  crests  and  peaks  of  the  hills  glittering  in  the  early  light. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  clear  off,  and  then  the  French 
from  their  promontory  saw  emerging  from  the  white  wreaths  of 
mist,  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  the  countless  Prussian 
cavahy  which  were  to  envelop  them  as  in  a  net  if  once  driven 
from  their  position,  the  solid  columns  of  the  infantry  that 
moved  forward  as  if  animated  by  a  single  will,  the  bristling 
batteries  of  the  artillery,  and  the  glancing  clouds  of  the  Austrian 
light  troops,  fresh  from  their  contests  with  the  Spahis  of  the 
east. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  French  must  have  beheld  this 
spectacle  with  secret  apprehension  and  awe.  However  bold 
and  resolute  a  man  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  it  is  an 
anxious  and  fearful  thing  to  be  called  on  to  encounter  danger 
among  comrades  of  whose  steadiness  you  can  feel  no  certainty. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both  friends  and  foes,  the 
French  infantry  held  their  ground  steadily  under  the  fire  of 
the  Prussian  guns,  which  thundered  on  them  from  La  Lune ; 
and  their  own  artillery  repUed  with  equal  spirit  and  greater 
effect  on  the  denser  masses  of  the  allied  army.  Thinking  that 
the  Prussians  were  slackening  in  their  fire,  Kellerman  formed  a 
column  in  charging  order,  and  dashed  down  into  the  valley,  in 
the  hopes  of  capturing  some  of  the  nearest  guns  of  the  enemy. 
A  masked  battery  opened  its  fire  on  the  French  column,  and 
drove  it  back  in  disorder,  Kellerman  having  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  being  with  diiRculty  carried  off  by  his  men. 
The  Prussian  columns  now  advanced  in  turn.  The  French 
artillerymen  began  to  waver  and  desert  their  T>osts,  buL  were 
rallied  by  the  efforts  and  example  of  their  officers  ;  and  Keller- 
man, reorganising  the  line  of  his  infantry,  took  his  station  in 
the  ranks  on  foot,  and  called  out  to  his  men  to  let  the  enemy 
come  close  up,  and  then  to  charge  them  with  the  bayonet. 
The  troops  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  their  general,  and  a  cheer- 
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ful  shout  of  Vive  la  nation  I  taken  by  one  battalion  from  another, 
pealed  acioss  the  valley  to  the  assailants.  The  Prussians  flinched 
from  a  charge  up-hill  against  a  force  that  seemed  so  resolute 
and  formidable ;  they  halted  for  a  while  in  the  hollow,  and 
then  slowly  retreated  up  their  own  side  of  the  valley. 

Indignant  at  being  thus  repulsed  by  such  a  foe,  the  King  of 
Prussia  formed  the  flower  of  his  men  in  person,  and,  riding  along 
the  column,  bitterly  reproached  them  with  letting  their  standard 
be  thus  humiliated.  Then  he  led  them  on  again  to  the  attack, 
marching  in  the  front  line,  and  seeing  his  staff  mowed  down 
around  him  by  the  deadly  fire  which  the  French  artillery  re- 
opened. But  the  troops  sent  by  Dumouriez  wore  now  co- 
operating effectually  with  Kellerman,  and  that  general's  own 
men,  flushed  by  success,  presented  a  firmer  front  than  ever. 
Again  the  Prussians  retreated,  leaving  eight  hundred  dead  be- 
hind, and  at  nightfall  the  French  remained  victors  on  the  heights 
of  Valmy. 

All  hopes  of  crushing  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  of  the 
promenade  to  Paris,  had  now  vanished,  though  Brunswick 
lingered  long  in  the  Argonne,  till  distress  and  sickness  wasted 
away  his  once  splendid  force,  and  finally  but  a  mere  wreck  of 
it  recrorsed  the  frontier.  France,  meanwhile,  felt  that  she 
possessed  a  giant's  strength,  and  like  a  giant  did  she  use  it. 
Before  the  close  of  that  year,  all  Belgium  obeyed  the  National 
Convention  at  Paris,  and  the  kings  of  Europe,  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries,  trembled  once  more  before  a  conquering 
military  republic. 

Goethe,  who  was  present  at  this  battle,  describes  the  consterna- 
tion and  the  change  of  demeanour  which  he  observed  among  his 
Prussian  friends  that  evening.  He  tells  us  that  "  most  of  them 
were  silent ;  and,  in  fact,  the  power  of  reflection  and  judg- 
ment was  wanting  to  all.  At  last  I  was  called  upon  to  say  what 
I  thought  of  the  engagement ;  for  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
enlivening  and  amusing  the  troops  with  short  sayings.  This 
time  I  said  :  '  From  this  place,  and  from  this  day  forth,  commences 
a  new  era  in  C-  world's  history  ;  and  you  can  all  say  that  you 
were  present  at .     Hrth.'  "' 
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1809  .u  rtMwad  bttwecn  Frtncc  ami  Auitri*.  Baltlta  of  Atpeme  •Hd 
Wagram.  PrM*  s'Uilcd  to  Austria.  Lord  WtUington'i  victory  of  TalavM a,  in 
Spain. 

iSia  Mantaia  of  Napoleon  and  tiM  Areliducheit  Maria  Lonita.  Hcdkad 
ann«Md  to  Fi  ance.    Battle  of  Butaco. 

ilia.  Am'.-riea  daelarct  war  against  England  on  aceoant  of  the  arUtrary 
cxcrciae  ;  "the  right  of  search  "  and  the  seisurc  of  British  deserters  on  American 
shipa,  a  ^aetice  which  led  to  the  enforcement  of  American  ciiiicns  into  the 
British  service.     Is  succeMful  in  engaeements  at  sea. 

1813.  The  Americans  cleared  Lake  Ontario,  captured  I'oronto,  destrm-ed 
British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  and  made  thenseWes  masters  of  Upper  Canada  (rt< 
covered  later  In  the  year),  b,  *  were  repulsei.'  in  the  lower  province. 

1814.  Upper  Canada  again  invaded.  Tho  British  defeated  at  Chippewa, 
Inly  Sth  f  the  Americans,  July  25th.  British  repulsed  a  Fort  Erie,  August  15th ; 
sucoeuful  at  Bladensburg,  August  a4th ;  repulsed  at  Bellair,  August  30th ; 
victon  at  Baltimore,  Seftemlier  latb  ;  repulsed  at  New  Orleans,  January  Sth, 
lath,  and  13th,  1815. 

1814.  Treaty  of  Ghent,  between  the  United  Slates  and  England.  "It  U  a 
remarkable  &ct,"  says  Burley's  "  United  States  Centennial  Gazetter  and  Guide, 
"  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  United  States  lid  not  obtain  a  sinjjle  concession 
upon  the  two  principles  for  which  they  lienan  the  war— that  the  flag  covers  the 
merchandise,  an<i  that  the  right  of  search  for  deserters  is  inajlmissible  '  Still, 
the  moral  effect  of  the  war,  ami  espec'.ally  of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  secured 
both  points,  for  British  commanders  discontinued  the  practices  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  second  struggle  for  independence." 

i8i3.  Napoleon  invades  Russia.  Battle  of  Borodino.  The  French  occupy 
Moscow,  wnich  is  burned.  Di<^aistrous  retreat  and  almost  total  destruction  of 
the  great  army  of  France.  Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Siege  of  Badajor.  Battle 
of  Salamanca. 

1813.  Prussia  and  Austria  take  up  arms  again  against  France.  Battles  of  Lutsen, 
Bautaen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic.  The  French  are  driven  out  of  Germany. 
Lord  Welliiigton  gains  the  great  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  completes  the  rescue  of 
Spain  from  France. 

1814.  The  Allies  invade  France  on  the  eastern,  and  Lord  Wellington  invades 
it  on  the  southern  frontier.  Battles  of  Laon,  Montmirail,  and  others  in  the 
north-east  of  France ;  and  of  Toulouse  in  the  south.  Paris  surrenders  to  the 
Allies,  and  Napoleon  abdicates.  First  restoration  of  the  Bourlx)ns.  Napoleon 
goes  to  the  isle  of  Elba,  which  is  assigned  to  him  by  the  Allies. 

1815.  Napoleon  suddenly  escapes  from  Elba,  and  lands  in  France.  The 
French  soldiery  join  him,  and  Louis  XVIII  is  obliged  to  fly  from  the  throne. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

WELLINGTON  IN  INDIA 

A.D.  1797-A.n   1805 

tojton  ''British  India,  when  Lord  Mornington  assumed  the 
A TJJS  °^*^**°"  °'  >ts  Po"cy,  was,"  says  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Gleg, 
A.U.  1797.  whose  hfe  of  Wellington  supplies  us  with  the  foUowing 
M^u*^*'  "»°*"^"ent  danger,  both  from  without  and  from  within 
Withm,  the  army  had  melted  away  for  lack  of  recruitment ;  the 
arsenals  were  void  and  the  treasury  empty.   Without,  the  native 
governments,  stirred  by  the  assurance  of  support  from  France 
plotted  the  oveuhrow  of  a  power  which  they  detested,  and  were 
begmnmg  no  longer  to  fear.   Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore 
was  the  ruling  spirit  in  this  combination.    He  had  fifty  thousand 
good  troops,  tramed  in  European  tactics,  and  officered  by 
Frenchmen  ;  and  only  waited  the  arrival  o.  promised  reinforce- 
ments from  Mauritius  in  order  to  sweep  down  upon  Madras  and 
destroy  it.    Meanwhile  his  agents  were  busy  in  the  Deccan.  and 
urgent  with  the  Malurattas  to  make  common  cause  with  him  • 
and  even  the  sovereign  of  Oude  and  the  far-off  Siklis  caught  the 
infection.    Lord  Mornington  had  not  been  many  days  in  Calcutta 
ere  the  true  nature  of  his  position  became  apparent  to  him.    He 
saw  that  he  must  choose  between  two  evils.    Either  he  must 
anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies  by  attacking  them  in  detail 
or  meet  them  as  he  best  could  when  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  fall  upon  him  in  a  body. 

''  Lord  Momington's  voice,  like  that  of  Beelzebub  in  Milton's 
batamc  gathenng,  was  for  open  war.  Colonel  WeUesley  coun- 
selled peace ;  indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
ot  that  great  soldier  that  peace,  and  the  moral  as  well  as  pohtical 
wisdom  of  maintaining  it,  was  always  present  to  his  mind.  But 
the  power  ol  maintaining  peace  depended,  in  his  estimation 
on  a  nation  5  ability  to  go  to  war  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  hence 
wniie  he  restrained  his  brother  from  breaking  prematurely  with 
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llvtore,  he  adviMd  that  prepwationi  thould  be  nude  to  meet 
e^4ry  contingency.    Lord  Mornington  fell,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  into  hit  brother's  views.    As  it  was  on  the  side  of 
Madras,  however,  that  danger  more  immediately  threatened, 
he  determined  to  send  Colonel  WeUesley  thither,  which  he  was 
the  more  disposed  to  do.  as  in  the  civU  and  mUitary  nders  of 
that  presidency  neither  he  nor  his  brother  reposed  much  con- 
fidence.   Yet  even  this  step  was  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  spwre 
the  self-love  of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  control.    No 
special  ofRce  was  conferred  upon  Colonel  WeUesley.  such  as 
itfght  entitle  him  to  interfere  authoritatively  with  the  pro- 
ce^ings  of  the  government.    On  the  contrary,  he  embarked 
with  his  regiment  oh  the  Hoogly.  and  went  round  to  Madras  as 
any  other  officer  might  have  done,  in  command  of  a  corps  which 
was  intended  to  reinforce  the  army  in  that  quarter. 

"  Though  he  produced  no  commission  entitling  him  to  share  m 
councUs  of  state.  Colonel  WeUesley  was  naturally  received,  both 
by  Lord  Clive  and  General  Harris,  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
brother  of  *;ie    <  vemor-s^cnwal.    He  needed  no  more  than  this 
to  accomplish  all  that  the  governor-general  expected  from  him. 
His  sound  judgment,  dearly  and  modestly  expressed,  soon  made 
itself  felt  on  every  question,  and  he  became  in  a  few  days  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  government  in  which  he  had  no  legal  voice. 
But  the  government,  though  assenting  to  his  proposals,  lacked 
vigour  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  o>vn  orders.    He  suggwted 
that  in  Barahmal.  a  district  conquered  not  long  before  from 
Hyder  Ali.  troops  should  be  quietly  assembled,  and  that  a 
number  of  forts  which  lay  on  the  line  of  march  towards  Seringa- 
patam  should  be  repaired,  and  put  in  a  defensible  state.    Above 
all  he  recommended  that  means  should  be  provided  for  rendenng 
the  war.  if  it  came,  an  aggressive  one,  by  collecting  buUocks  and 
conveyances  for  an  army  ;  yet  he  continued  at  the  same  time  to 
press  upon  his  brother  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  a  rupture  if  it 
were  poiible  to  do  so.    '  Don't  force  Tippoo,' he  wrote,    into 
a  comer ;  make  as  Uttle  as  possible  of  the  French  declaration 
from  Mauritius,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  handful  of  people 
whom  he  has  received  from  that  quarter.    When  he  finds  the 
French  aUiance  so  little  profitable  to  him,  he  wiU  probably 
Ret  tired  of  it,  and  of  his  own  accord  resume  habits  mto  which 
we  could  not  force  liira.  except  at  great  trouble  and  expense. 
Indeed,  so  much  in  earnest  was  he  in  his  desire  to  keep  the 
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empire  out  of  war,  that  he  consented  to  go  in  person  to  the 
court  of  Tippoo,  and  persuade  him  to  lay  aside  his  jealousies. 
Tippoo,  fortunately  perhaps  for  Colonel  Wellesley,  refused  to 
admit  an  English  ambassador  into  his  presence,  and  thus  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  the  hostility  of  his  intentions. 

"  So  time  passed.   Tlie  English  treasury  was  again  full.  Public 
credit  revived,  the  army  became  once  more  efficient,  and  a 
plan  of  campaign,  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  was  approved. 
It  settled  that  the  war,  when  it  came,  should  t)e  aggressive : 
it  got  rid,  as  a  step  preliminary  to  that  issue,  of  the  apprehended 
disaffection  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Mahrattas.    The  former, 
freed  from  the  presence  of  his  French  ofhcers,  renewed  his  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  English  ;  the  latter,  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  nation,  played  fast  and  loose  with  both  parties.   It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  by  the  death  in  a  duel  of  a  senior  officer, 
Colonel  Wellesley  found  himself  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division.    He  hurried  off  towards  the  Mysore  frontier,  to  place 
himself  at  its  head,  and  found,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation, 
tliat  the  preparations  which  had  been  ordered  months  before 
were  not  as  yet  even  begun.   The  men  were  there  and  the  guns, 
but  n^-'  a  beast  of  burden  was  available  ;  neither  had  any  steps 
been  taken  to  equip  the  forts  which  were  to  protect  the  com- 
munications of  the  army  with  its  rear.    Colonel  Wellesley  made 
no  public  complaint  of  this ;   he  never  did  complain  of  events 
which  were  past  remedy,  but  he  set  himself  to  make  up,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  for  the  negligence  of  which  others 
had  been  guilty.    In  less  than  three  weeks  he  equipped  and  stored 
the  forts,  laid  up  supplies  of  grain  for  his  own  and  otlier  divisions, 
and  brought  together  twelve  thousand  out  of  the  forty  thousand 
bullocks,  which  his  original  memorandum  had  specified  as  neces- 
sary to  render  the  army  movable.    Such  exertions  had  never 
before  been  heard  of  on  that  side  of  India,  and  General  Harris 
wrote  of  them  privately  to  the  governor-general  in  terms  of  high 
commendation." 


AtSning-  The  campaig:  r  ,'ainst  Tippoo  and  its  results  are 
apfttam.  matters  of  history.  In  the  advance  from  Vellore  to 
A.D.  1799.  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley  commanded  the  left 
column  of  the  grand  army,  consisting  of  the  33rd  regiment  of 
foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Nizam's  troops.  Other  columns 
approached  the  devoted  city  from  the  Southern  Carnatic  and 
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from  Bombay.  They  united  under  the  walls  of  the  Mysoreai 
capital  on  the  5th  of  April,  1799  ;  though  not  till  after  a  sharj 
affair  at  a  place  called  Mallavelley,  on  the  road.  Tippoo  marchec 
out  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  and  fell  there  upon  General 
Harris'  army,  which  by  a  happy  movement  of  Colonel  Welles- 
ley's  column  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  totally  defeated  him. 
And  now  the  siege  began,  which,  so  far  as  the  duke's  biographer 
is  concerned,  is  memorable  chiefly  for  this— that  during  one  of 
the  preliminary  operations,  Colonel  Wellesley  failed  in  a  night 
attack,  and  received  a  shght  wound  on  the  knee.  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley in  his  correspondence  with  his  brother  describes  the  whole 
affair,  and  thus  he  speaks  :  "  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  we  made  an 
attack  on  the  enerhy's  outposts,  which,  at  least  on  my  side, 
was  not  quite  so  successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  night  was  very  dark,  that  the  enemy  expected  us, 
and  were  strongly  posted  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
We  lost  an  officer,  killed,  and  nine  men  of  the  33rd  wounded, 
and  at  last,  as  I  could  not  find  out  the  post  which  it  was  desirable 
I  should  occupy,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attack,  the 
enemy  also  having  retired  from  the  post.  In  the  morning  they 
re-occupied  it,  and  we  attacked  it  again  at  daylight,  and  carried 
it  with  ease  and  with  little  loss.  I  got  a  shght  touch  on  the  knee, 
from  which  I  ha\  e  felt  no  inconvenience,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
determination  never  to  suffer  an  attack  to  be  made  by  night 
upon  an  enemy  who  was  prepared  and  strongly  posted,  and  whose 
posts  had  not  been  reconnoitred  by  daylight." 

In  the  final  assault  and  capture  of  the  place,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  May,  Colonel  Wellesley  appears  not  to  have  been 
actively  engaged  He  remained  with  his  corps  in  observation, 
as  the  bulk  of  a  besieging  army  under  similar  circumstances 
usually  does.  But  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  perform  a  duty 
quite  as  arduous  as  the  storming  of  a  breach,  and  far  more 
disagreeable.  The  troops  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fray  shook 
aside  the  restraints  of  discipUne,  and  throughout  the  night  of 
the  4th,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  committed 
frightful  atrocities.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  various  places, 
ind  rapine  and  plunder  prevailed.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  directed 
to  carry  his  own  i^giment  into  the  town,  and  to  restore  order. 
"  I  came  in,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  restored  order  among  the 
troops."     "  Plunder  is  stopped,"  so  he  reported  to  General 
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Harris  on  the  7th,  "  the  fires  are  all  extinguished,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  retiring  to  their  homes  fast.  I  am  now  employed 
in  burying  the  dead,  which  I  hope  will  be  completed  this  day, 
particularly  if  you  send  me  all  the  Pioneers." 

Among  the  dead  lay  Tippoo  himself.  He  had  fallen,  like  a 
brave  man.  in  the  heat  of  the  melte,  and  Colonel  Wellesley, 
with  equal  nobleness  and  good  policy,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rites  of  an  honourable  sepulture.  The  palace  was,  at  the  same 
time,  saved  from  plunder;  and  even  the  pictures  of  Colonel 
Bailey's  overthrow,  which  Tippoo  had  caused  to  be  painted, 
were  carefully  preserved.  Indeed,  from  the  hour  at  which  he 
succeeded  in  restraining  the  violence  of  his  own  people.  Colonel 
Wellesley  laboured  to  restore  confidence  to  the  natives.  The 
former  of  these  objects  he  did  not  attain  without  the  exercise 
of  a  stem  authority.  Gallows  were  erected  in  seven  streets,  and 
seven  marauders  soon  dangled  from  them.  But  the  latter  came 
of  its  own  accord.  The  people  saw  that  there  was  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  protect  them,  and  forthwith  resumed  their 
ordinary  occupations.  General  Harris  learned  from  all  this 
that  he  had  given  temporary  authority  to  one  who  well  under- 
stood how  to  exercise  it,  and  without  any  sohcitations  from  any 
quarter  he  confirmed  Colonel  Wellesley  as  commandant  of 
Seringapatam. 

The         From  the  month  of  April,  1799,  to  December,  1800, 

CampaignColonel  Wellesley  retained  without  a  break  the  chief 

against  command  in  Seringapatam.   So  long  as  General  Harris's 

^^000-  army  lingered  near,  his  position  was  that  of  com- 

^**n     mandant  of  the  fortress  alone.    When  the  main  body 

Waogu.  of  tj^g  foj.j.g  returned  to  Madras,  he  became  civil  as 

•D.  1800.  ^gji  ag  military  superintendent  of  the  district.    It  was 

a  position  wliich  imposed  upon  him  much  responsibility,  and  put 

no  inconsiderable  strain  upon  his  energies. 

In  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam  there  lay,  at  the  period  of 
its  capture,  a  notable  robber,  by  name  Dhoondiah  Waugh. 
He  was  one  of  those  adventurers  whom  we  meet  with  only  in  the 
East,  who  by  courage  and  a  certain  amount  of  ability,  raise 
themselves  suddenly  to  influence,  and  not  infrequently  fall  again 
as  suddenly  as  they  rose.  Captured  by  Tippoo,  he  had  been 
reserved  for  a  painful  death,  which  he  escaped  by  the  bursting 
open  of  his  prison  doors  when  Seringapatam  fell  to  the  English. 
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He  fled,  and  soon  gathered  round  him  some  thousands  of  d^- 
perate  men,  chiefly  the  wreck  of  Tippoo's  army.  With  these  he 
ravaged  the  country  in  every  direction,  the  numbers  .  his  fol- 
lowers increasing  in  proportion  to  his  success.  Against  that  man, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  World,  Colonel  Wellesley 
found  it  necessary  *o  equip  a  force,  and  began  at  the  head  of  it 
a  campaign  of  the  most  extraordinary  marches  that  had  ever 
been  performed  in  India. 

Dhoondiah's    people,  unencumbered  with  baggage,  moyea 
from  place  to  place  with  great  rapidity.    Their  intelhgence.  also, 
was  excellent,  and  for  a  while  they  managed  to  elude  their 
pursuers.    But  perseverance  and  skill  overcame  all  obstacles  m 
the  end,  and  Colpnel  WeUesley  came  up  with  them  and  twice 
struck  them  hard.     Both  affairs  were  those  of  cavalry  alone. 
The  first  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July,  close  to  the  Malpurda 
river,  through  which  Dhoondiah  was  driven  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery.    The  second  took  place  near  the  village  of  Correahgall, 
with  rnuch  more  decisive  results.     With  one  thousand  two 
hundred  horse.  Colonel  WeUesley  charged  and  overthrew  five 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  cutting  his  way  through,  dis^ 
and  riding  them  down  with  great  slaughter.    Among  th. 
was  Dhoondiah  himself,  and  among  the  pnsoners  his  son,  a    -..e 
child  whom  some  troopers  found  concealed  in  a  baggage  waggon, 
and  brought  to  their  commander.    Colonel  Wellesley  was  great  y 
touched  with  the  piteous  condition  of  the  boy,  and  not  on  y 
received  him  kindly  at  the  moment,  but  took  him  permanently 
under  his  protection,  bestowed  upon  him  a  good  education, 
and  before  quitting  India  made  such  arrangements  as  secured  to 
the  lad  a  fair  start  in  Ufe. 

At  From    May,   1801.    to    November,   1802,    Colonel 

MvBore  WeUesley's  labours  as  administrator  of  the  province 

aT^*  of  Mysore  were  chiefly  pacific.     He  reformed  abuses 

1801-1802.  in   all  departments  of   the  pubhc  service,  military 

as  weU  as  civil.    He  cleared  jungles,  constructed  roads,  and 

hunted    down    robber -bands    wherever    they    made    their 

.    appearance.    But  India  was  then  in  a  state  which  prohibited 

all  hope  of  permanent  peace ;   and  before  1802  came  to  af 

end,  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  new  war  became  evident 

The    princes  of    Mahratta  were   lords  of    a  wide    tract   01 

country  which  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  between  the  islana 
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of  Salsette  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  overlapping  the 
company's  territories,  and  stretching  northward  as  far  as  the 
Sutlej.  One  chief,  Dowlat  Rao  Scindia,  whose  authority  was 
acknowledged  farthest  to  the  north,  could  bring  into  the  field, 
besides  swanns  of  irregulars,  thirty  thousand  disciplined  infantry, 
eight  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
can:ion.  A  deserter  from  the  French  marines,  by  name  Perron, 
commanded  this  corps,  and  placed  adventurers  from  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  at  the  head  of  his  divisions  and  brigades. 
Another  Mahratta  chief  was  Holkar,  whose  dominions  interposed 
between  those  of  Scindia  and  Bombay,  and  whose  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  of  which  he  could  bring  eighty  thousand  into 
the  field.  A  third  was  the  Rajah  of  Berar  or  Nagpore,  whose 
territory  lay  between  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal 
and  the  Nizam's  frontier  ;  while  the  fourth,  nominally  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  was  the  Peishwa.  This  latter  prince  kept 
his  court  at  Poonah,  and  was  on  terms  of  strict  amity  with  the 
English ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  little  satisfaction  to  his 
brother  chieftains,  and  led  eventually  to  the  rupture  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak. 

Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1802,  General  Welles- 
ley's  attention  was  constantly  fixed  on  the  Mahrattas  and  their 
doings.  So,  indeed,  was  that  of  Lord  Momington,  for  Holkar 
and  Scindia  were  evidently  aspiring  each  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
other,  and  afterwards  consolidate  in  his  own  person  a  strong 
empire.  The  Peishwa  threw  his  influence,  such  as  it  was,  into 
Scindia's  scale,  whereupon  Holkar  declared  war  and  marched 
against  the  allies.  He  defeated  their  combined  armies  near 
Poonah,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1802,  and  immediately  set  up  a 
new  Peishwa.  But  tiie  legitimate  Peishwa,  Badje  Rao  by  name, 
took  shelter  at  Bombay,  where  preparations  were  made  to  lead 
him  back  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  It  was  not,  however, 
according  to  the  pohcy  of  those  days  to  assist  even  an  ally 
gratuitously.  The  Peishwa,  in  recompense  of  the  assistance 
rendered,  imdertook  to  keep  six  thousand  British  troops  per- 
manently near  his  person,  assigning  to  the  company  territory 
enough  to  defray  the  costs  of  their  maintenance ;  and  never 
again  on  his  own  account  to  make  war,  or  to  permit  war  to  be 
waged  by  any  others  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  English  Government.  Such,  in  brief  outline, 
was  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  so  important  in  its  results  to  the 
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growth  of  British  power  in  the  East,  with  which,  as  is  UttJe  to  be 
wondered  at,  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  nation  declared  dis- 
satisfaction, and  against  which  chief  after  chief  loudly  protested. 
Indignation  at  the  wrong  put  upon  their  common  nationality 
reconciled  Holka  and  Scindia,  who  entered  at  the  same  time 
into  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  All  these  coUected  their 
troops;  and  while  Holkar  with  his  disciplined  legions  kept 
guard  in  the  North,  Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah  united  their 
forces,  and  from  a  position  which  they  took  up  at  Bourampoor. 
threatened  the  Nizam,  the  aUy  of  the  English,  with  all  the 

miseries  of  war.  ,    .      .  *• 

Not  one  of  these  various  movements  e3Cip«;d  the  observation 
of  General  Wellesle •  .  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  foreseen  ;nost 
of  them  before  they  occurred,  and  to  have  recommended  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  case  required,  whether  war.  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  uncertain  peace,  should  result  from  them.  An 
army  of  observation  was  assembled  eariy  in  1803  on  the 
Toombudra,  which  could  be  crossed  as  circumstances  might 
dictate,  whether  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
or  to  bring  back  Badje  Rao  to  Poonah  in  peace.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  in  sending  forward  the  corps  which  were  to  form 
this  army,  General  Wellesley  anticipates  himself,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  operations  which  he  afterwards  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  There  is  the  came  attention  *-  details  which  manifests 
itself  in  his  orders  to  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  ;  the  same  deter- 
mination to  maintain  discipline,  and  to  protect  the  people 
through  whose  fields  and  villages  the  troops  were  to  march.  1  he 
very  pace  at  which  men  and  guns  are  to  move  is  specified,  and 
not  an  article  required  for  hospital  or  field  equipment  is  over- 
looked. The  consequence  was  a  quiet  and  orderly  movement, 
to  which  the  natives  offered  no  opposition  ;  and  to  the  success 
of  which  the  Mahrattas  themselves  contributed  by  bnnging 
suppUes  into  camp. 

TbeOcco-  WhUe  thus  guarding  against  danger  on  one  side  of 
pation  of  India,  General  Wellesley  was  not  regardless  of  what 
Poonah.  might  befall  in  another.  His,  indeed,  was  a  plan  ol 
A.D.  1803.  campaign  which  embraced  the  whole  field  over  which 
war  might  be  expected  to  flow.  He  sent  General  Lake  with 
fourteen  thousand  men  from  Bengal  towards  Delhi,  xvhile 
he  himself,  with  twenty-three  thousand,  provided  for  the  .  aety 
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of  the  Deccan.  General  Lake's  operations  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Hol'-ar's  power  at  the  battle  of  Laswarree.  General 
Wellesley's  first  object  was  to  form  a  junction  with  a  corps  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  protection  of  which  the  Peishwa  was 
moving  from  Bombay  to  Poonah.  This  he  could  effect  only  by 
a  rapid  march  through  a  country  which  ought  to  have  been 
hostile,  but  which  remained  friendly,  because  of  the  care  which 
was  taken  to  prevent  marauding,  and  to  make  the  movement 
a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  to  the  inhabitants.  He  next  made  a  dash 
to  save  Poor^h  itself,  which  the  governor,  left  by  Holkar,  was 
preparing  to  evacuate,  though  not  till  after  he  should  have  laid 
the  town  in  ashes.  "  We  were  within  forty  miles  of  the  place," 
he  used  to  say,  "  when  this  resolution  of  Holkar's  lieutenant 
was  communicated  to  me.  My  troops  liad  marched  twenty 
miles  that  day  under  a  burning  sun,  and  the  infantry  could  no 
more  have  gone  five  miles  farther  than  they  could  have  flown. 
The  cavalry,  though  not  fresh,  were  less  knocked  up,  so  I  got 
together  four  hunared  of  the  best  mounted  among  them,  and 
set  off.  We  started  after  dark  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  we  got  close  to  the  place.  The'-o 
was  an  awful  uproar,  and  I  expected  1 1  see  Jhe  flames  burst  out, 
but  nothing  of  tlie  kind  occurred.  Amnit  Rao — that  was  the 
Mahratta's  name — was  too  frightened  to  think  of  anything 
except  providing  for  his  own  safety,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  when  I  rode  into  the  town  that  he  had  gone  off  with 
his  garrison  by  one  gate  as  we  went  in  by  another.  We  were  too 
tired  to  follow,  had  it  been  worth  while  to  do  so,  which  it  was 
not.   Poonah  was  safe,  and  that  was  all  I  cared  for." 

iNotwithstanding  the  reinstatement  of  the  Peishwa  in  his 
capital,  there  was  no  war  as  yet  between  the  English  and  the 
Mahrattas.  The  latter  maintained,  indeed,  their  threatening 
attitude  on  the  Nizam's  frontier,  and  marauders  from  their 
camp  passed  it  occasionally  to  plunder.  But  this  was  a  state 
of  things  which  could  not  last.  General  Wellesley  informed 
Scindia  and  Holkar  that  they  must  retire  beyond  the  Nerbudda, 
othenvise  he  should  be  obliged  to  attack  them  ;  and  they,  with 
the  cunning  of  their  race,  endeavoured  to  evade  the  proposal 
without  positively  decUning  to  accede  to  it.  Delay,  however, 
while  it  suited  their  ends,  was  exactly  opposed  to  his.  The 
Nizam  was  'mown  to  be  dying,  and  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  might  any  day  be  expec.ted  ;  he  therefore 
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repeated  his  demand  in  more  peremptory  terms,  and  was  ag^ 
put  off.     He  had  been  prepared  for  this  issue  aU  along,  and 
brought  the  negotiation  to  a  dose.    "  I  have  offered  you  peace, 
he  mote,  "  on  terms  of  equity,  honourable  to  all  parties  ;_  you 
have  chosen  war.  and  are  responsible  for  the  consequences 

General  WeUesley.  after  the  occupation  of  Poonah.  had  been 
obUeed  to  look  to  the  safety  of  many  exposed  points,  and  his 
force  was.  in  consequence,  broken  up  into  several  corps.  Under 
Slown  immediate  orders,  at  a  place  called  Sangwer.  upon  the 
Seena  were  8003  regular  troops,  with  5000  irregulars,  partly 
SrattTpartty  M^orean  horse;  while  Colonel  Stevenson, 
with  7920  men.  ^  16.000  of  the  Nizam's  people,  was  at  Aurunga- 
Sd  north  of  thrOodavery.  These,  together,  constituted  the 
Ziy  of  operations,  properly  so  called,  and  were  m  observation 
of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  who  had  assembled  at 
JalgongTn  rear  of  the  Adjuntee  Hills,  not  less  than  f  .000  horse 
14  000  disciplined  infantry.  190  guns,  and  500  rockets.  The  wo 
English  corps,  though  separated  by  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
vet  worked  togerue"  and  were  strong  enough  to  depend,  while 
manLvring.  each  upon  itself.  In  the  event  of  the  enemy 
Enforced  to  fight  a  general  action,  it  was  desirable  to  engage 
him  with  both. 

•At  With  a  view  of  bringing  matters  to  this  issue.  General 
•AhSld-  WeUesley  broke  up  from  Sangwer  on  the  6th  of  August, 

n^.  and  encamped  the  same  night,  amid  torrents  of  ram. 

A.]ri803.a  few  miles  short  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  reputed  strength,  and  important  as  lymg  on  the  me 
of  Ws  commmiications'  and  he  determined  to  reduce  it  before 

'l^n irts'^e.  for  the  most  part,  built  near  the  summits 
of  hills  having  the  towns  or  pettahs  clustered  round  the  bases , 
^Ld  a^ut  eafh  town  is  usually  drawn  a  waU  with  towers  0 
circular  bastions  at  intervals.  Before  attacking  the  fort,  he 
3  mS  lays  be  taken;  and  General  ^^^^^^^^l 
failed  to  persuade  the  governor  to  surrender,  ordered  the  pettah 
'  of  limeSu^  to  be  stormed.  "  We  had  the  sanie  storm  of 
^a^S^Khich  annoyed  us  on  the  6th.;  says  the  general . 
Tutihe  weather  cleared  during  the  night,  and  early  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  8th  I  summoned  the  place.  My  proposals  ^.erew- 
2tS.  and  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  beforehand. 
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I  let  loose  the  stonning  paity.  As  I  was  watching  the  progress 
of  things,  I  saw  an  oflicer  seize  a  ladder,  plant  it  against  the  wall, 
and  rush  up  alone.  He  was  thrown  down  on  reaching  the 
summit,  but  jumped  up  at  once,  and  reascended  ;  he  was  again 
thrown  down,  and  again  reascended,  followed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  men.  There  was  a  scuffle  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  which 
the  officer  had  to  cut  his  way  through  the  defenders,  and  pre- 
sently a  whole  crowd  of  British  troops  poured  after  him  into  the 
town.  As  soon  as  I  got  in,  I  made  inquiries  about  him,  and  found 
that  his  name  was  Colin  Campbell,  and  that  he  w^is  wounded. 
I  sought  him  out  and  said  a  few  words  to  him,  with  which  he 
seemed  greatly  dehghted.  I  liked  his  blunt,  manly  manner, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards.  He  became  one  of  my 
aides-de-camp." 

Such  a  summary  method  of  reducing  the  pettah  struck  the 
governor  with  astonishment  as  well  as  dismay.  He  waited 
only  till  the  English  batteries  began  to  fire,  and  then  proposed 
to  capitulate.  It  v.  as  of  more  importance  to  General  Wellesley 
to  save  time  than  to  destroy  or  make  prisoners  of  1400  Mahrattas ; 
he  therefore  permitted  the  garrison  to  march  away,  with  its  arms 
and  baggage,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  the  citadel.  A  little 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  rendered  it  an  admirable  place  d'armes  ; 
which  at  once  covered  his  own  rear  and  overawed  such  of  the 
princes  of  Southern  India  as  might  be  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  enemy.  This  done,  he  renewed  his  march,  and, 
heading  the  Mahrattas  on  one  side,  while  Stevenson  headed 
them  on  another,  he  at  last  forced  them  to  concentrate  with  the 
apparent  view  of  hazarding  a  battle. 

Al  It  was  ascertained,  on  the  24th  of  September,  that  the 

Aasaye.  enemy  were  in  position,  and  in  great  strength,  near  a 
A.D.  1803.  village  called  Bokerdun,  behind  the  Adjuntee  Hills. 
General  Wellesley  himself  was  then  at  Budnapoor,  where,  in 
the  course  of  the  25th,  Colonel  Stevenson  joined  him,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  move  on  the  morrow  in  two  columns — 
so  as  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  through  different  passes,  about 
the  same  time.  It  chanced,  however,  while  the  British  generals 
were  arranging  their  plans,  that  the  Mahrattas  had  changed  their 
ground,  and  that  they  now  occupied  a  delta,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah,  having  their  right  on 
Bokerdun,  and  their  left  on  the  village  of  Assaye.    They  were 
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thus  brouBht  nearer  by  two  or  three  miles  to  the  site  of  the  British 
Sp  hi  was  suppcLi.  increasing  thereby  the  «^jtance  whid^ 
it  b^me  necessary  for  Stevenson  to  compass,  m  the  ^""«  P^' 
portion  as  General  WeUesley's  march  v/as  shortened.     Ihe 
J^nsTuence  was  that  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
SjrGcneral  WeUesley  found  himself  suddenly  m  presence  of 
.0  L  mTsecured  on  both  sides  by  villages  and  rivers,  and 
co^Ted^o^g  the  whole  front  by  128  pieces  of  cannon.   His  own 
corps  consisted  of  something  less  than  8000.  of  which  1500  only 
were  Europeans,  and  17  g«ns.  drawn  by  ammals  worn  out 
S  harT^rk.  made  up  the  whole  of  his  train.   For  a  moment 
Tnd  only  for  a  moment,  he  paused  to  -nside^he^heri^^^ 
be  better  to  fall 'back,  or  to  risk  an  action.    In  the  former  case, 
S  was  pretty  sure  t^  be  followed  and  harassed  at  every  step ; 
^rhai^S  Lggage  might  be  oat  off.  -d  the  enemy  would 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  cover  of  night  to  escape, 
fn The  ktter  he  had  the  long  odds,  so  far  as  "unibei^  were  con- 
cerned  against  him.  and  a  position  of  great  strength,  and  not 
f,rSnllv  taken  up  to  carry.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  ap- 
^edt\  m  ad^s^^^^^  Sr  to  run  all  risks  than  to  exhib.t 
Eintest  sign  of  timidity  ;  so  he  placed  his  baggage  where  he 
briieved  that  Uwould  be  safe,  and  arranged  his  order  of  battle. 

Of  the  battle  of  Assaye.  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  hardest- 

fouiit  £  ha  evJi^k  place  in  India.    "  If  the  enem    had 

nTt  neeS  to  guard  a  goJd  ford  on  the  Kaitna.  I  don't  know 

Sow  weS^  haJ^got  at  Wm  :  but  once  aware  of  his  neglect  J 

trk^rthat  he  should  not  have  tune  to  remedy  it.   We  passed 

tSri^'in  one  column  and  then  deployed.   Unfortunately,  my 

£tUne   which  had  been  directed  to  keep  clear  of  Assaye 

SSved  to  the  right,  and  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  0 

muXty  in  that  direction.   This  obliged  me  to  bring  the  secon 

Hne  S^ner  into  action  than  I  intended,  and  to  employ  th 

cavaT-'he  19th  Dragoons-^arly  in  the  day.  in  order   o  sav 

2lJIth  from  being  cut  to  pieces.    But  whatever  mistakes  mv 

officei  coiZtS^^f hey  more  than  made  up  for  by  their  bravery- 

iTosfa^  eTrmou;  number  of  men  :  170  officers  were  ki  ed  „ 

^:  bift  T^  X^TT^^ 

Ew^re^  the  first  line,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the^nner 

t^:Z  who  threw  themselves  ^o^'^^^^^^.t'^t 
and  then  rose  up  again  after  our  men  had  passed  .  but  tr^ey  pa 
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dearly  for  the  freak.  The  19th  cut  them  to  pieces.  Scindia's 
infantry  behaved  admirably.  They  were  in  support  of  his  cannon , 
and  we  drove  them  off  at  tiie  jxiint  of  tlie  bayoi  it.  We  pursued 
them  as  long  as  dayliglit  lasted  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
men  and  horses  would  allow  ;  and  slept  on  the  field." 

While  General  Wellesley  was  thus  warmly  engaged,  Coloiiel 
Stevenson  held  his  appointed  course,  and  gained  the  farther 
side  of  the  hills,  only  to  discover  that  the  e  lemy  were  not  where 
he  expected  to  find  them.  The  sound  of  firing  reached  him, 
however,  and  acting  on  a  rule  which  Grouchy,  at  a  later  period, 
is  accused  by  his  countrymen  of  having  neglected,  he  brought  up 
his  right  shoulder  and  marched  towards  it.  He  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle  just  in  time  to  see  that  the  victory  as  complete, 
and  to  follow  and  inflict  further  damage  on  the  fugitives. 
After  which,  by  Colonel  Wellesley's  desire,  he  laid  siege  one  after 
another  to  several  strong  forts,  which  covered  the  approaches 
to  Berar  in  that  direction. 

At  Meanwhile  Scindia  and  Ragogee  Bunsla,  confounded 
Arg«im.by  their  disaster  at  Assaye,  endeavoured  to  open 
A.D,  1803.  separate  negotiations  with  General  WeUesley,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  reinforced  their  army  with  every  disposable 
man,  and  manoeuvred  to  interrupt  these  sieges.  There  was  one 
fortress  in  particular,  a  place  called  Gawilghur,  regarded  by  the 
natives  with  almost  superstitious  reverence,  the  endeavour  to 
save  which  brought  them  once  more  into  collision  with  Colonel 
Wellesley's  army.  This  second  battle  was  fought  near  the 
village  of  Argaum,  on  ground  selected  by  the  enemy  themselves, 
because  it  was  suitable  for  cavalry,  in  which  they  were  strong. 
But  neither  the  advantage  of  position,  nor  a  vast  superiority 
in  numbers,  availed  against  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the 
assailants.  After  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles  under  the  rays 
of  an  Indian  sun,  General  Wellesley,  with  18,000  men,  of  whom 
4000  were  irregulars,  came  upon  40,000  Mahrattas,  and  instantly 
attacked  them.  For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment,  the  issue 
of  the  strife  seemed  doubtful.  Three  Sepoy  battalions,  which  had 
behaved  admirably  at  Assaye,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and  began  to  move  off,  when  General  Wellesley  himself  rode  up 
and  rallied  them.  They  turned  round,  fell  upon  their  pursuers, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  Thirty-eight  guns,  many 
elephants  and  camek,  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  baggage, 
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'^^^  ^        T.  A  t\^»  Wahi  of  a  fall  moon 

,«^  .h.  pri»  o<  '>«!,y'J^';.:l,":„it  ilAl».»ylo«i 

-nahled  him  to  pursue  with  h»  cavairy,  »iuu 

The  loss  of  this  battle,  with  t^«  *""   ,  j^^     sdndia  and 
an  end  to  the  Mahra"a  w^^^J^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^e  usde«. 

Ragogee  Bunsla  feU  that  furth^^^^^^^^  ^^^y  ,^ 

and  after  a  good  deal  of  ^i"^»"«  ^^^^^^^^  The  terms  irhposed 
themselves  on  the  mercy  oi^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ,^^  company, 
upon  them  were  severe.    Temiory  ^^g  about  2400 

jSding  a  revenue  of  t^°  ""f  °"f,;,h  inSided  Delhi.  GwJior. 
iiuare  miles  o^,«^^^?^^^  «*^^^^^^^^  other  hnportant  towns. 
Gohud.  Baroach..  Ahmednugpir^  hereafter  receive 

It  was  stipulated  also  that  ^^^^^^^n  f  ^^^  ,^^  ^^nt 
into  his  service  Europeans  of  a^ynat^n^       P^  ^  ^^^ 

of  the  govemor-g.nera  -Sandm^a^^^ 
the  English  and,*^°"^P!^»"SXa;  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
This  treaty  of  Pf  ^7' f„;!!^^weuX.    He  had  arranged  the 
altogether  the  work  of  ^f" J^f^  JT  «"*^^^^^^  ^^a  received  plenary 

entire  plan  of  <^V^;t'"''"^l  ioIctlTev^^  emergency  as  his 
power  from  Lord  Mornington  to  act  in^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

own  judgment  n^'S^t/"S"frieuas  got  about  him.  to  speak 

r^o^^-^/ters^fih^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^ ''- 

-cL^^r^lSyhim^i^^^^^^^^^ 

for  something  ^°^;.  *^,^,Sutior  He  contmued  to  administe, 
were  telling  upon  his  co"stit"tioa    n  ^^  ^^^ 

the  affairs  of  Senngapatam  t^  the  be^^^^  ^S^^  ^^^^^^  , 

that  date,  however.  "°  ^^^^^.^h  of  February  he  arnve« 
to  keep  him  in  the  country^  ^.  \eady  for  the  voyage  ;  on  th 
at  Fort  St.  George.  P^<^^f  ^^^t,in  tn  H.M.S.  Trident,  and  Ind. 
i6th  he  took  possession  of  a  caom 

.      r'?f.''S:d  t'J°rblth«  1'  adv^ced  a  step  in  .. 
^:^;.^S?g^a.ed  Marquis  WeWey. 


ill 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  PENINSULAR  WAR 

A.D.   I808-A.D.  1814 

WaUing-  ^"^  reader  who  desires  to  familiarise  himself  with 
too  in  the  ^^e  details  of  tiie  Peninsular  War,  or  to  obtain  a  com- 
PeningaU.  prehensive  view  of  its  causes,  its  procedure,  and  its 
A.D.      results,  will  have  to  consult  the  larger  works  devoted 
180S-18U.  exclusively  to  its  treatment,  of  which  Sir  W.  Napier's 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  "  is  the  most  obvious  reference. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  h-  "»  is  the  briefest  possible  account 
of  leading  events,  seasoned  wi     a  few  d(  tails  of  special  interest. 
In  dealing  with  earlier  wars  it  has  been  possible,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  include  all  the  essential,  if  not  all  the  known  facts, 
but  in  treating  the  six  years'  war  now  under  consideration  this  is 
impossible — a  much  more  fragmentary  and  anecdotal  method 
must  be  adopted. 

..  In  the  year  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched 

l^gU^  from  the  Mondego  River  with  12,300  men  and  eighteen 
A.D.  1808  ^"*  *"  attack  General  Junot,  who  was  in  military 
■possession  of  Portugal.  The  French  troops  at  this 
time  were  somewhat  scattered,  but  General  Laborde  had  been 
detached  with  a  division  to  cover  their  concentration  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  English  forces.  This  led  to  the  first  en- 
counter between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  armies  came  into  touch  on  the  15th  of  August,  at  Brilos, 
in  front  of  Obidos,  where  some  men  fell  in  a  skirmish.  It  was 
the  first  blood  of  England's  Peninsular  campaign.  When  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  entered  the  valley  of  Obidos,  General  Laoorde 
occupied  isolated  ground  of  moderate  elevation  near  the  village 
of  Roli^a.  His  force  consisted  of  five  thousand  men  and  six 
guns,  a  number  little  in  excess  of  one-third  of  that  acting  under 
the  Command  of  his  adversary,  but  he  had  chosen  his  position 
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well,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  which  could  only  be  turned  by  a 
circuitous  march  and  approached  in  front  by  two  steep  and 
narrow  ilefilcH. 

The  i6th  waH  tievoted  to  such  preparations  as  tlie  eve  of 
iKittle  require<l.  Sir  Artliur  personally  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  explained  to  earli  leader  of  a  column  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  made  clear  to  them  the  points  on  which  they 
were  severally  to  move,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  orders 
were  thoroughly  understootl.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  he 
was  early  in  the  saddle,  shaved  and  dressed,  with  the  utmost 
repard  to  neatness.  His  greetings  to  all  who  encountered  him. 
as  he  rode  along  the  line,  were  kindly  and  cheerful.  He  spoke  a 
few  words  to  Fergusson  and  Bowes,  who  commanded  the  columns 
appointetl  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  left,  and  again  pointed 
out  the  exact  spots  on  reaching  which  they  were  to  change  their 
line  of  march.  This  done  he  waited  until  they  were  seen  to  make 
the  turn,  and  then  his  skirmishers  ran  out.  While  these  drove 
in  the  French  pickets,  he  himself  rode  behind  the  supports, 
and  when  the  proper  moment  came,  said  in  a  quiet  tone  to  one 
of  his  staff,  "  Now  vou  may  tell  Crawford  and  Nightingale  to 
go  on."  From  this  siwt  he  surveyed  the  whole  field  and  dealt 
out  reinforcements  to  the  troops  struggling  in  the  defiles  as  he 
saw  them  needed.  Finally,  when  he  saw  the  plateau  crossed, 
he  gaUoped  to  the  summit  and  made  fresh  dispositions  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  .   ,,  , 

Laborde  had  two  objects  in  view.  First  he  hoped  to  hold  his 
own  until  General  Loison.  of  whose  approach  he  was  aware, 
should  come  up ;  and  second,  that  in  the  event  of  Loison's 
failure  he  might,  after  inflicting  severe  loss  upon  the  assailants, 
be  able  to  get  away  comparatively  unharmed.  There  is  no  rule 
in  the  art  of  war  which  condemned  these  expectations,  yet  they 
came  to  nothing.  Sir  Arthur  set  aside  the  first  by  attacking 
in  front,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  his  flank  move- 
ments ;  and  he  dissipated  the  last  by  the  vigour  with  which  the 
attack  was  pushed.  Though  unable  to  bring  more  than  four 
thousand  infantry  at  a  time  into  action,  he  carried  all  before 
him  The  French  offered  a  stout  resistance ;  they  had  been 
taught  to  despise  the  English  as  soldiers,  and  waited  for  them 
till  the  bayonets  well-nigh  crossed.  But  in  spite  of  their  bravery 
and  the  skill  of  their  leader,  who,  wounded  early  m  the  day, 
never  quitted  the  saddle,  they  were  driven  from  one  alignment 
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after  another,  an«l  fiiKilly  lelneateU  under  cover  oi  their  cavalry 
leavins  six  humlre.l  kille.l  and  woiuuled,  aiul  tiiri-..  „f  tlieir 
gnns,  uiKMi  the  fiel.l.     Thi;  Biiijsh  loss  was  iieirly  five  h'uuhetj. 


M 
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After  the  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lnwrtnce,  p.r  a. 
A»THt;E  Wkllksley,  Duke  of  VVellkigton. 


The  battle  of  Roli^a  lasted  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning 
until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  Th^  men,  enfeebled  by 
confinement  on  board  ship,  were  quite  knocked  up,  and  the 
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artiUery  horses.  aU  in  wretched  «>"«^tion  could  vdth  difficulty 
Sg^e  guns.  No  pursuit  was  therefore  attempted  but  on  the 
^dwLh  they  had  won  the  troops  lay  down  and  d^^^ 
^  Laborde  retreated  inland,  and  was  not  pursued  as 
ISW  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  general  to  keep  n?ar 
Batito  ol  "-  -*• —  ,-Mr.*nrr«»ments  and 


as  tne  poiicy  "^  «-"^  *-"6" —  ^—.—-  .      . 

^ the  coast      He  was  expecting  reinforcements  and 

^»«'*^  stores  by  sea,  and  required  to  be  near  at  hand  to  cover 
^^-  '"''•  SbSon.  WUh  this  view  he  made  for  Vimiera. 
a  viUaee  near  the  coast,  nine  mUes  from  Torres  Vedras. 

MeS^Jtmot.  ha>;ing  raUied  Laborde's  ^d  Loison  « tn«ps 
forS^Thin  at  Torres  Vedr^.  -t\^^-\^SS 

-^t  ^^^^^  ^^^:^^ 

s:  ^rwir^l^b^SdT;:^^^^^^^^^      - 

eive  some  idea  of  the  scene  and  action.  v,„i,„„ 

"^  •' iXnt  of  the  Enghsh  position  t^e  ground  was  «>^b^^^^^^ 
and  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  French    after  they 
^^  tt^  counter  hills,  could  not  be  discerned  until  they  ^uts 
SSTthe  centre  in  attack  ;  and  though  their  ^e^^^ 
numerous,  the  tonnented  ground  impeded  its  action^^^^^ 
the  EneUsh  suns,  of  heavier  metal,  had  free  pay  •   t*i«"^/° 
f^tj  SriTi^  number,  would  therefore  have  fought  at 
!!?  7 ^c7.iv»T,ta^e  even  if  Tunot's  combinations  had  not  failed , 

t^lS.«SJti»*s  Wantry;  and  detach  -".h^cdumno 
STal.  »nd.r  General  Solignac  to  turn  the  Enghsh  a^^V  *= 

were  rSspos^d.  that  Solignac.  whose  movement  was  isolated, 
mtild  be  cut  off  and  placed  between  two  fires.  .    .    ,     -.l 

"  La^Se  Soison  opened  three  attacks,  one  prmapal.  wit^ 
n,mof  to^Cthe  flanks  The  first,  being  weU  led  and  coverec 
r^ii^she"  forced  its  way  up  with  great  vehemenceajK 
Swer  but  with  great  loss  also ;  for  General  Fane  had  caU« 
^  fi;  iSe^e  artillery  under  Colonel  Robe  to  remforce  th< 
Z  '^"^y  -  Se  platform,  and  while  they  smote  tl« 
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column  in  front,  another  battery,  belonging  to  one  of  the  brigades 
then  ascending  the  left-hand  ridge,  smote  it  in  the  right  flank, 
and  under  this  conjoint  fire  of  artillery  and  a  wasting  musketry 
the  French  reached  the  summit,  there  to  sustain  a  murderous 
volley,  to  be  charged  by  the  50th  regiment,  overturned,  and 
driven  down  again. 

"Of  the  other  two  columns,  the  one  assailing  Anstruther's 
brigade  was  beaten  quickly,  and  that  general  had  time  to  rem- 
force  Fane's  left  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  43rd  in  opposi- 
tion to  Kellermann's  grenadiers,  half  of  whom  now  reinforced 
the  third  column  on  that  side.  This  regiment,  posted  in  a  church- 
yard on  the  edge  of  the  decHvity,  had  one  or  two  companies  in 
advance  amongst  some  trees,  and  from  thence  the  first  bu'-st  of 
the  grenadiers  drove  them  upon  the  main  body;  but  then 
Robe's  battery  so  smote  the  left  of  the  French  that  they  dipped 
into  the  ravine  on  their  right,  where  the  battery  from  the  ridge 
caught  them  on  the  other  flank ;  the  moment  was  happily 
seized  by  the  43rd  to  pour  down  in  a  solid  mass,  and  with  ringing 
shouts  it  dashed  against  the  column,  driving  it  back  with  irre- 
coverable disorder  :  yet  not  without  the  fiercest  fighting.  The 
loss  of  the  regiment  was  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  when  the 
charge  was  over,  a  French  soldier  and  the  sergeant  armourer, 
Patrick,  were  found  grimly  confronting  each  other  in  death  as 
they  had  done  in  life,  their  hands  still  clutching  their  muskets, 
and  their  bayonets  each  plunged  to  the  sockets  in  the  other's 
breast!  m 

"  Broken  by  these  rough  shocks,  .he  French,  to  whom  defeat 
was  amazement,  retired  in  confused  masses  and  in  a  slanting 
direction  towards  the  Lourinham  road,  and  while  thus  dis- 
ordered Colonel  Taylor  rode  out  upon  them  doing  great  execu- 
tion ;  but  as  suddenly  Margaron  came  down  with  his  strong 
cavalry,  and  the  gallant  EngUshman  fell  with  most  of  his  horse- 
men. However,  half  of  Junot's  army  was  now  beaten  with  the 
loss  of  seven  guns.  His  left  wing  and  centre  had  been  so  dis- 
comfited, that  only  half  of  Kellermann's  grenadiers  and  Mar- 
garon's  cavahy  remained  unbroken,  and  the  road  of  Torres 
Vedras,  the  shortest  to  Lisbon,  was  uncovered;  Brennier's 
column  was  entirely  broken ;  SoUgnac's  division  was  in  con- 
fuMon  on  low  ground,  cut  off  from  Junot,  and  menaced  front 
and  rear.  But  of  the  English  army.  Hill's  brigade  had  not  fired 
a  shot ;  neither  had  the  brigade  conjoined  with  Trant's  Portu- 
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guese,  and  it  was  then  marching  to  take  Solignac's  ^vision  in 
rear.  The  two  brigades  of  Ferguson's  third  Une  had  lost  only 
a  few  men,  and  those  on  the  central  hill  had  not  been  hardly 
handled ;  there  was  therefore  a  powerful  force  in  hand  for 
further  operations." 

There  is  a  proverb  which  deprecates  the  changing  of  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream,  and  it  has  often  proved  equally  dis- 
astrous to  change  generals  while  conducting  a  campaign.  Had 
Sir  Arthur  been  free  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  would  have 
pushed  forward  and  occupied  Torres  Vedras,  but  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  had  now  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  as  senior  ofl&cer 
took  command,  and  the  advantage  was  largely  discounted. 

In  the  battle  of  JVimiero  the  French  lost  thirteen  guns  and  about 
two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  British  loss  was 
less  than  eight  hundred.  It  was  followed  by  a  convention  which 
relieved  Portugal,  and  the  English  Government  sent  an  army 
into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned  to  England,  and  the 
Ra^k  nf  command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Moore. 

CksmuuL 

A.D   1808. 

'  iith   his   advance  guard   crossed   the   rivulet   that 

divides  Spain  from  Portugal,  and  entered  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  At 
San  Martin  he  slept  in  the  house  of  the  cure,  in  the  same  bed 
that  had  been  occupied  the  year  before  by  Junot  and  Loison 
on  their  respective  marches,  on  the  13th  he  entered  Salamanca. 
Here  disastrous  news  awaited  him,  notwithstanding  which  he 
determined  to  attack  Marshall  Soult  at  Saldanha,  and  moved 
forward  with  that  view.  En  route  a  brilliant  cavalry  affair,  led 
by  Lord  Paget,  relieved  the  terrible  story  of  the  campaign.  A 
corps  of  seven  hundred  French  cavalry  were  said  to  be  lodged 
some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  and 
Paget  determined  to  cut  them  off.  In  the  result,  with  four  hun- 
dred men  he  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity,  completely 
routed  them,  and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  All  dis- 
positions were  made  for  a  general  attack  upon  Soult's  position. 
At  eight  at  night  the  army  was  to  move  in  two  columns,  and 
the  right,  which  was  to  force  the  bridge  and  penetrate  to  Sal- 
danha, was  actually  getting  under  arms,  when  news  arrived 
that  the  French  were  moving  in  all  directions  to  cut  the  English 
off.    It  was  reported  tliat  Napoleon  himself  was  in  the  field, 


On  the  5th  of  November,  1808,  Sir  John  Moore  was  at 
Atalia,  on  the  8th  he  reached  Almeida,  and  on  the 
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determined  to  sweep  the  English  into  the  seas.     There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  retire,  at  least  so  Sir  John  Moore  judged 
and  on  the  24th  of  November  the  retreat  was  commenced     The 
story  of  this  terrible  march  must  be  omitted,  and  we  must  ask 

h^  [tu%'^l  ""'"'  "  'I  ''^*  "^  ''''  °^  *hem  "  at  Corunna.  o„ 
the  i6th  of  January.  1809. 

i^JH  *^^  '^*!i  ^)^  ^f  *  "^^^  "'S^*^'  ^d  immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  embarkation  of  the  army.    The  women 

earned  on  board  and  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery  and  stores 

t^I!^  T"''^'  u'r  dest^°y'"g  the  few  horses  that  still 

remained  were  also  embarked.    None  but  the  infantry,  and  of 
these  only  such  as  were  effective,  were  now  left,  and  it  was 

On  th^  .^?H  n''^  """'^  "^  P^""^"^^  *°  ^'"bark  unmolested 
2.  Ml  T  '''•'  •^'"'*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  P'^He^i  "P  to  the  beach 
to  take  the  remaming  divisions  on  board.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  on  horseback  and  about  to  visit  the  outposts  for  the  last 
time  pnor  to  their  withdrawal  when  an  officer  came  up  id 
hastOy  announced  that  the  French  were  under  arms 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  furious  cannonade  from  a  masked 
battery,  which  mounted  eleven  guns,  placed  upon  a  heS 
cominandmg  nearly  half  the  British  lines.  But.  no?^tl^tanding 
^X!^  ^''•*?^  ^I^'^^  ^''^^  ^«"  i"to  their  respectivf 

S^.Ckt^  '°*Tl*^'  ^'^^"^^  '^'^  ^^^^^  comrad^were 
M^g  thickly  around  them ;    and  they  were  soon  ready  to 

wL?  /'""?'  Z^^'  'T^''^  impetuously  from  the  opposite 

^•"^^'**?u•^  S^  John  Moore'-saw  the'enemy  advancing  he 
dispatched  his  staff-officers  with  orders  to  the  different^enerals 
Fraser  was  hastened  up.  and  Paget  commanded  to  ™t 
ZTtZ'u"'^''''  ^'-^S-lt  had  pointed  his  choTes 
th^?h.  /  !  two  armies  at  length  became  so  intermingled 
hat  the  fire  from  the  battery  could  no  longer  be  directed  aSst 
the  Bntish  with  any  certainty,  the  assailants  being  incapabte 
of  distmgmshmg  friends  from  foes.    The  50th  regiment   unH.r 
the  command  of  Napier  and  Stanhope,  drove  thfSch  from 
the  viUage  of  Elvina,  with  great  slaugh^e^ ;  but  Napier  SvanZ 
too^  far,  was  wounded  and  taken  orisoner!  aavancmg 

servis"  u'Tr/^'li^'  ^'"If^  having  .brought  up  some  re- 
serves, the  fight  raged  more  fiercely  than  before ;   and  every 
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inch  of  ground  was  disputed  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  It 
was  about  this  time,  the  battle  being  at  its  greatest  height 
that  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  placed  himself  in  the  thidcest 
of  the  fight,  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  cannon-ball,  which, 
lacerating  his  left  shoulder  and  chest,  inflicted  a  wound  which 
though  not  instantly  fatal,  placed  him  at  once  f^  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid.  Whilst  lying  blec<hng  on  the  ground  he 
partly  raised  himself,  and,  unmindful  of  his  fearful  condition. 
gazJ  intently  on  the  Highlanders,  who  at  that  time  were  hotly 

engaged  with  the  enemy."  „,„„, 

The  faU  of  the  general  produced  no  senous  icsults.  Corunna 
was  not  a  battle  of  manoeuvre,  but  a  field  of  resistance,  and 
in  this  the  quality  of  the  individual  soldier  is  the  ?"»««  f *;=tor 
The  officers  commanding  the  different  battalions  fought  their 
regiments  gallantly,  and  the  French,  beaten  at  every  point, 
fell  back  as  the  night  came  on. 

So  ended  the  batUe  of  Corunna.  The  loss  on  both^des  was 
severe  that  of  the  British  amounting  to  eight  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  French  being  admittedly  twice  the  number. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy.  After  dark  he 
embarkation  of  the  English  infantry  continued,  and  on  he 
afternoon  of  the  17th  the  whole  fleet  was  under  weigh,  steermg 
for  England  with  a  leading  wind.  .  ,       ,,.  ■       t 

In  the  meantime,  agreeably  to  his  own  wishes,  the  rmams  of 
Sir  John  Moore  were  interred  in  a  rampart  of  the  citadel.    A 
working  party  of  the  9th  turned  up  the  earth,  and  at  midnight 
v.Tapp^  kt  a  cloak  and  blanket,  his  body  was  buned  by  the 
officirof  his  staff,  the  burial  service  was  read  by  torchlight 
earth  fell  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust,  the  grave  was  filled,  and 
"  they  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 
A  Haw      Though  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  Sir  John 
CmJ:  Moore  in  aggressive  warfare,  the  English  were  by  no 
paign.   means  disposed  to  accept  as  an  alternative  Napoleon  s 
A^!T809.  domination  of  Europe.    New  schemes  were  proposed 
and  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  was  requested  to  assume  the  command 
oHhe  anS.  which  it  wi  determined  to  employ  in  the  Peninsula. 
'  and  he  did  so  wit'wut  hesitation. 

On  the  i6^h  of  April.  1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  took  ship  at 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  22nd.  after  a  tempestuous  and  uncom- 

^'^'itr.S':^':"'^"^^^^  Us^n  fro. 
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opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Soult,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
or  thereabouts,  was  in  Oporto — having  his  outposts  advanced 
as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Vouga.  Victor,  with  twenty-eight 
thousand,  lay  at  Merida,  in  Estremadura.  Sir  Arthur  was  not 
slow  to  discover  that  the  distance  between  these  two  French 
corps  was  too  great  to  enable  them  mutually  to  support  one 
another.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  strike  at  them  in  detail ; 
and  to  begin  with  Soult. 

The  promised  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  by  degrees, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  at  the  end  (fa  week,  was  able  to  bring  into 
line  about  thirty-five  thousand  men.  Of  these  fifteen  thousand 
were  Portuguese,  of  whom  nine  thousand,  with  thirteen  thousand 
English  and  three  thousand  German  troops,  he  directed  to 
assemble  at  Coimbra.  The  remainder  he  so  posted  as  that  they 
should  be  able  to  impede,  if  they  could  not  stop,  the  advance 
of  Victor,  in  the  event  of  his  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Tagus. 
The  various  brigades  and  corps  followed  the  routes  which  were 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  he  himself  arrived 
at  Coimbra.  On  the  6th  the  advance  began.  The  Vouga  was 
crossed  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day  an  affair  occurred  with  the  enemy's  posts,  who,  leaving 
three  guns  behind  and  a  few  men  killed  and  wounded,  hastily 
retreated.  They  crossed  the  Douro  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
was  immediately  removed,  and  so  placing  a  broad  liver  between 
them  and  the  English,  they  took  shelter  in  Oporto  and  believed 
themselves  safe. 

Ihe         Witxi  a  view  to  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Soult  upon 

FUnge  Braga,  Sir  Arthur  had  detached  General  Beresford, 

rfflie    with  his  Portuguese,  towards  Lamogo,  giving  him 

DwtfO.  orders  to  cross  the  Douro  there  and  to  seize  and  hold 

A.D.  1809.  the    bridge    at    Amarante.      Beresford    was    further 

directed  to  collect  as  many  boats  as  he  could  find,  and  to  send 

them  down  the  stream  for  tlie  use  of  the  main  army.     For  it 

had  not  escaped  the  calculations  of  Sir  Arthur  that  the  enemy 

would  certainly  remove  their  pontoon  bridge,  and  that  probably 

nothing  available  for  the  transport  of  men  and  guns  would  be 

found  on  his  side  of  the  water.    And  so  it  fell  out.    When  the 

leading  corps  of  the  British  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Oporto,  the 

last  hnk  of  the  bridge  was  swinging  round,  and  neither  skiff 

aor  boat  of  any  kind  could  be  seen,  except  drawn  up  and  made 

fast  along  the  far-off  bank  of  the  river. 
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The  left  bank  of  the  Douro  consists  of  a  series  of  heights,  with 
one  caUed  the  Serra  dominating  over  aU  the  rest.    Oppwite  to 
the  Serra  on  the  other  side  was  a  large  budding,  called  the 
Seminary,  which,  with  its  gardens  and  outbuddmgs  Sir  Arthur 
was  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  French  had  riot  taken  the 
trouble  to  occupy.    It  was  exactly  the  sort  of  place  m  which 
to  make  an  effective  lodgment,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  longmg 
eves.     But  no  boats  appeared  descending  the  stream,  and 
though  he  ran  up  twenty  guns  and  planted  them  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  seminary  and  its  approaches,  he  coidd  attempt  nothing 
further.    He  placed  his  men.  therefore,  under  cover,  and  sat 
down  to  chat,  as  was  his  custom,  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
staff.    There  was  tone  amongst  these,  Captain  Waters   whose 
readiness  of  resource,  often  tested  afterwards,  found  there  for 
the  first  time  a  field  on  whicli  to  work.   Waters  suddenly  darted 
off  from  the  throng,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  more  nothing  was 
^n  of  him.    But  presently  the  tall  reeck  which  ove^hadow 
the  margin  of  the  Douro.  and  where  the  banks  are  bw  run  a 
gc^d  waTinland,  began  to  shake,  and  by  ^d  by  ahttle  sMi 
^th  six  men  on  board,  shot  out  into  the  deep.    One  of  these 
men  was  Waters.    He  had  observed  the  skiff  concealed  among 
the  reeds  and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  and  after  vainly  struggling 
single-handed  to  set  it  free,  had  run  off  m  search  of  help.    By 
gr^t  good  luck  a  sturdy  ecclesiastic,  the  pnor  of  the  convent 
S  Amirante.  met  him,  and  he.  entering  heartily  mto  ^^^^^' 
was  not  slow  in  finding  four  peasants  to  co-operate  >*jth  then. 
They  all  returned  to  the  place  where  the  skiff  lay.  and  the  oa^ 
happening  to  be  on  board,  they  soon  got  her  afloat  and  pushed 

off^^By  G ."  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur.  "  Waters  has  done  the 

iob"  And  so  he  had.  WhUe  the  general  and  those  about  him 
watched  the  result  with  great  eagerness..  Waters  and  lus  crew 
Tt^ck  out  Uke  men.  They  made  for  a  pomt  where,  just  above 
the  Seminary,  three  barges  lay ;  and  undoing  the  lashmgs  they 
madVSm  fakt  to  their  own  boat,  and  pulled  them  aaoss.  The 
JS^te^weU  known.  A  handful  of  men  passed  the  merin 
tt^  bS^the  Seminary  was  occupied  before  the  alarm  was 
■S.^dv^en  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  retake  it.  the  fo 
fr^m  the  gmis  on  the  opposite  bank  swept  them  away.  TJc 
E)itlfof  Oporto  threw  themselves  into  the  scheme  a^d 
^JS  of  boats  shot  across  the  river  and  were  at  on^  ladet. 
S^  Sthur  never  forgot  the  services  of  Waters  on  that  day.   He 
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obtained  for  him  deserved  promotion,  and  employed  him  after- 
wards in  many  a  perilous  and  important  service,  out  of  which 
he  always  came  triumphant. 

The  passage  of  the  Douro  was  one  of  those  brilliant  affairs 
which  only  men  of  genius,  as  well  as  hardihood,  think  of  attempt- 
ing. It  succeeded  mainly  because  success  was  believed  to  be 
impossible.  It  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  city, 
and  their  painful  flight  across  the  mountains  of  Tras  os  Montes 
in  Galida.  with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns  and  baggage,  and  of 
six  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The  pursuit, 
which  had  been  vigorously  pressed  till  fatigue  and  privation 
began  to  tell  upon  the  pursuers,  was  at  length  abandoned. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Soult  that  the  enemy  was 
crossing  at  Villa  Nova,  the  marshal  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  re- 
mained in  his  quarters  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  then 
obUged  to  quit  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  so  suddenly  were 
Wellesley's  measures  executed  that  the  dinner  prepared  for  the 
Duke  of  Dahnatia  was  served  up  to  the  British  general  and  his 
staff.  Little  did  the  French  marshal  suppose  when  at  noon  he 
r^;ulated  the  caile  presented  by  his  mattre  d'hoUl,  that  he  was 
arranging  a  repast  for  his  opponent.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
same  roof  covered  the  French  and  the  English  leaders,  and 
the  dinner  prepared  for  the  one  was  eaten  by  the  other. 

Hm  The  history  of  warfare  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
Batfleol  disadvantages  incident  to  divided  counsels.  Many  a 
tUann.  brilliant  enterprise  has  been  prevented  by  the  over 
A.D.  1809.  caution  of  someone  whose  assent  or  co-operation 
was  necessary  to  its  success,  and  who  was  so  afraid  of 
doing  wrong  that  he  preferred  to  do  nothing  at  all.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  many  experiences  of  this  kind  during  the  Peninsular 
War, 

The  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Oropesa  gave  the  signal  to 
Victor  to  retire.  He  fell  back  through  TraxiUo  upon  Almaraz, 
crossed  the  Tagus  there,  and  made  no  halt  till  he  reached  a 
somewhat  indifferent  position,  about  two  miles  on  the  farther 
side  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  Su-  Arthur  and  General  Cuesta 
followed,  and  passed  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  July  in  Talavera 
itself.  They  had  thus  achieved  the  main  purpose  of  their 
junction,  for  the  enemy  was  before  them  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  so  near  as  to  leave  to  them  the  option  of  a  battle. 
But  no  argument  could  prevail  with  Cuesta  to  make  this  option. 
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JhffJwvw  and  deUver  Madrid  ;  and  forward  alone  he  went 
JHidt  the  event  df  which  he  seems  never  (or  a  moment  to  have 

-- f C£'9isL'£rm"rthr  at^:: 
s!^rh:^:nri^?^Xnd.  tr«^  m«h. .« 

determined  to  *^=«P*  J^^^^^^j^^'^of  view,  very  defensible.    It 
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tion  entreated  him  to  take  the  command,  were  massed  among 
the  gardens  and  enclosures  in  front  of  the  town.  A  little  way 
in  advance  of  Talavera,  not  far  from  the  river  Alberche,  stands 
the  Casa  de  Selinas,  a  fine  old  chateau  surrounded  by  extensive 
woods.  Through  these  woods  several  roads  passed,  and  among 
them  Sir  Arthur  left  an  English  division  in  observation,  with 
about  ten  thousand  Spaniards  spread  along  the  margin  of  the 
stream. 

Anticipating  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  desirous  of 
observing  the  order  of  their  march,  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  on  the 
37th  to  the  Casa.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff  and  a  few  orderlies  only ;  and  all,  except  the  orderlies, 
dismounting  in  the  courtyard,  left  their  horses  there,  and 
ascended  to  the  roof.  It  was  not  long  before  the  French  made 
their  appearance,  advancing  in  magnificent  array,  and  by  and 
by  the  heads  of  columns  began  to  disappear  among  the  woods. 
But  the  woods  being  filled  with  Spanish  soldiers,  no  danger  was 
apprehended ;  especially  as  not  a  single  musket-shot  spoke  of  a 
collision  between  them  and  the  enemy.  The  whole  was  a  delusion. 
The  Spaniards,  demoralised  by  their  defeat  a  few  days  previously, 
fled  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  staff  suddenly  beheld  with  astonishment  clouds  of  French 
skirmishers  hastening  round  the  chftteau.  There  was  not  a 
moment  tc  be  lost.  Without  uttering  a  word,  the  group  tirnied, 
ran  hastil/  downstairs,  jumped  into  their  saddles,  and  put 
spurs  to  t  leir  horses.  A  second  surprise  now  appeared  to  take 
place,  for  the  French,  alarmed  by  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet 
behind  them,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  English 
general,  his  staff,  and  orderlies  galloped  through.  Foitun- 
atdy  some  English  infantry  were  not  far  off.  A  smart  skirmish 
ensued,  amid  the  tumult  of  which  Sir  Arthur  returned  unhurt 
to  his  position  at  Talavera.  "  It  was  an  awkward  predica- 
ment enough,"  the  duke  used  to  say,  "  but  we  had  but  one 
way  out  of  it.  We  did  not  pick  our  steps,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  in  running  downstairs.  The  orderiies  had  behaved 
with  perfect  steadiness.  They  took  no  notice  of  what  was 
passing  outside,  but  sat  upon  their  horses,  holding  ours.  We 
were  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  then  there  was  a  general  dash 
through  the  gateway,  and  high  time  it  was.  If  the  French  had 
beei  cool,  they  might  have  taken  us  all ;  but  the  apparition  of  a 
body  of  horsemen  in  their  rear  seemed  to  frighten  them  ;  they 
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oMBed  ool  tfll  the  right  Mid  Wt.  tad  wt  ^— ^j-^^^-^Li.. 
Bcrt,  M  yon  n»y  wpl»««.  to  the  b«rt  homow  wHh  th«  Valotww, 

who  kwl  played  «»  » ihahby  a  tridt"  _ 

In  taking  np  hb  ground  for  the  expected  battle,  ^r  Arthw 
had  statkSd  General  Hffl'e  divirion  on  Wi  extrwn*  left,  placing 
it  upon  an  eminence  between  which  and  the  BWMi^*«aii  a 
narrow  valley,  everywhere  commanded  by  the  fi>^9^ 
The  bette  to  etrengthen  his  centre,  a  redoubt  had  been  hegon. 
bat  it  was  stiU  faicomptete  when  the  approach  of  the  waemy 
bNime  known.  He  contented  himidi  thei^  with  pladng 
behind  it  a  division  of  English  infentry.  with  atej^  of 
lariish  cavalry  and  some  Spanish  honeman  in  support.   Mac- 

^^s  troopi  were  intended,  as  they  cune  in.  to  P«««K 
ZvL  totSright.  and  C«i^'»  *^*«^  2L^ 
itfda.  and  the  enclosures  which  they  held,  pe  combined 
^es  showed  a  total  strength  of  44.000  tofantry,  xo,ooo 

cavalry,  and  .00  gnna.  »»*  <1«^  ^1^  ^^^i^SS 
(Ndv  were  EagHsh.  the  rest  being  Cnerta's  nndlsc^iiied  and 
SwTr.^  On  the  other  h«id.  Victor.  &*a.ti«»4.  and 
Toeeoh  v  ^  at  the  head  of  43.000  infantry.  7000  cavalry,  ai 
iokS»  1  wdl  appointed. weU  drilled. homogiMoiis. and im- 
ScST  ;d  to  deST^  The  odds  were  terribly  againrt  the  ^. 
dZ  jg  Mackensie's  tioopa  before  him.  Victor  ar^  about 
t^le^SSnoon.  to^t  of  the  Eng^  po^    He 

^  no  delay  in  attadcfa*.  "^  ^^^I^^^t^^^ 
had  been  engaged  at  the  Ct»  de  Se&ias  took  groittd  to  the 
riSt  and  SrSon  Hill  With  great  fury.  F«^*  "««»*  *»»«y 
SedtoprevS.  Two  Gennan  battalions,  winch  farmed  part 
of^divScm.  yiddod  to  the  shock,  and  the  eaemy  crowned 
Se  summit  of  4e  hilL    But  they  did  not  stand  there  long 

Generel  Sherbiook.  whoee  division  ««^«^2J^*^ii^^^ 
with  that  of  HiD.  wheded  round  one  of  his  brigadeb.  which 
^«Md  the  Frendi  in  flank  and  overthrew  them,  it  was  to 
no  tSpoee  that  Victor  repeatedly  reinforced  «m*  ot  tas  troo^ 
M^^««Wd.  Thou^  renewing  the  attadt  more  than  once. 
^^T^i^W  thanWe  within  a  few  yards  .rf  the  summit 
Sf  SSI^uever  readied  it  sg^n  but  -^^^^.^^ 
wund  far  into  the  night,  were  dnver.  at  the  pomt  of  tne 
S^^k^be^  Both  hosts  sk^^^t  upon 
^^  TT«French.wdlsttppBed.ate«idd«nkbeforethey 
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lay  down  ;  the  Span!  rd»  Itkewtae  fared  well ;  the  Englbh  were 
ttarving.  Througliout  0  two  previous  days  no  rations  had 
been  issued  to  them,  except  a  handful  of  flour  per  man,  so 
groMly  forgetful  of  the  engagements  under  which  thev  had  come 
were  their  Spanish  allies.  They  were  up,  however,  and  in  line 
long  before  dawn  on  the  28th,  and  just  as  the  morning  broke  tiie 
battle  was  renewed.-  It  raged  furiously  till  noon,  when  a  pause 
in  the  firing  occurred,  of  which  the  troops  on  both  sides  took 
advantage  to  drink  out  of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  between 
their  positions.  Meanwhile  their  leaders  busied  themselves  in 
rearranging  their  respective  lines,  and  examining  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

About  two  o'clock  the  French  renewed  the  attack,  and  a 
severe  engagement  ensued  which  lasted  until  six  in  the  evening. 
At  every  point  the  assailants  were  repuls»'d,  and  again  victors 
and  vanquished  rested  upon  their  arms.  Unhajjpily,  the  ex- 
hausted armies  were  now  called  upon  to  face  another  and  a 
more  relentless  foe.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had  so  dried 
up  the  grass  and  the  fallen  leaves  that  some  cartridge  papers 
which  had  become  ignited  set  fire  to  the  field  and  the  ground 
became  covered  with  a  sheet  of  flame.  Alas!  many  of  the 
wounded  peris- led  in  the  conflagration. 

Sir  Arthur  had  won  a  great  battle,  but  his  circumstances  were 
scarcely  improved  by  it.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  British  troops 
had  been  yilactd  hois  de  combat;  and  though  the  loss  of  the 
enerny  was  3tiU  more  severe,  and  though  three  thousand  mag- 
nificent British  nfautry  arrived  in  his  camp  just  as  the  firing 
ceased,  he  could  not  venture,  assor.ated  as  he  was  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  follow  up  his  success.  Joseph  and  Victor  were 
thus  enabled  to  retire  unmolested  from  the  field,  tlie  former 
pushing  off  ior  Madrid,  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  reported 
to  have  threatened,  the  latter  halting  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alberche.  Hence  the  armies  which  had  fought  on  the  27th 
and  28th  continued  to  face  one  another  on  the  30th,  and  so  re- 
mained till  rumours  came  in,  which  led  to  a  change  of  disposi- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  English  general. 

jj^         As  it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  the  Peninsular  War 

Battle  <rf  *^*^°"^'^ .  ^   '*^   marches,   counter  -  marches,   feints, 

Btifapo   threatenings,  ambuscades,  and  manoeuvres,  a  selec- 

A.D.  1810.  *'*'"  ^^  ^*s  more  important   engagements  must   be 

made,  and  the  battle  of  Busaco  is  the  next  that  calls 
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for  our  attention.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  passing  that  the  famoi 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  had  been  marked  out,  and  Sir  Arthi 
Wellesley,  now  Viscount  Wellington,  had  exacted  from  th 
Portuguese  Government  the  promise  that  in  the  event  of  h; 
being  obliged  to  retire  the  whole  country  between  Beira  an 
Torres  Vedras  should  be  laid  waste  that  the  enemy  migl 
find  no  supplies  if  he  attempted  to  follow.  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ha 
fallen,  and  Almeida  had  b^en  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  th 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellington,  retiring  upon  Alva,  ther 
gathered  in  all  his  detachments,  and  anticipating  his  pursuer 
marched  into  the  position  of  Busaco.  It  is  a  range  of  predpitou 
heights,  intersected  here  and  there  with  valleys,  through  one  c 
which  runs  the  road  from  Viseu  to  Coimbra,  and  it  expends  fror 
right  to  left  for  some  miles,  having  a  convent  on  one  flank  an< 
a  village  on  the  other.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a  stand 
His  own  troops  were  beginning  to  murmur  because  their  genera 
appeared  to  distrust  them,  and  the  Portuguese  Govemmen 
had  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  his  wish  in  making  a  desert  0 
the  country  in  his  rear.  Now  it  was  to  this  more  than  to  succes 
in  the  field  that  he  trusted  for  saving  Portugal,  and  it  was  0 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  work  of  devastation  shouh 
be  done  by  the  Portuguese  themselves.  For  these  two  reasons 
therefore,  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  own  men,  and  t( 
gain  a  day  or  two  in  which  the  Portuguese  authorities  migh 
perform  what  they  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  resolved  to  accep 
a  battle,  should  Massena,  as  he  fully  expected,  commit  the  mis 
take  of  delivering  one. 

When  all  were  assembled,  including  Hill's  corps,  and  a  Portu 
guese  division  which  had  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Tagus 
Lord  Wellington  was  able  to  bring  into  line  about  fifty  thousand 
men.  Massena,  reinforced  by  Mortier,  had  under  his  orders 
rather  more  than  seventy  thousand,  and  if  Napoleon's  directions 
had  been  followed,  Soult,  with  thirty  thousand  more,  would  have 
been  by  this  time  through  Estremadura,  threatening  Lisbon 
from  the  left  of  the  Tagus.  But  Soult,  affecting  to  consider  the 
reduction  of  Cadiz  as  his  proper  work,  paid  no  heed  to  Napoleon's 
instructions,  and  escaped  thereby  the  mortification  of  serving 
under  a  rival  whom  he  hated.  Seventy  thousand  against  fifty 
thousand  were,  however,  long  odds,  and  Massena,  looking  at  the 
composition  of  the  two  hosts,  counted  upon  them  as  more  than 
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S  tolY^"trfw  ^^^  T""?-  ^''-'^-Sly.  after  some  delay. 
rihVoii    *^  .^f""^""  ^  favour,  he  launched  his  masses 
on  «ie  27th  of  September.  1810.  against  the  English  positToT^ 
When  the  position  at  Busaco  was  first  adoptTSme  of 
WeUmgton's  generals  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Pdn^oT^li^l 

tons  reply:  he  knew  his  obstinate  character  ^  ^emng 

According  to  Napier's  History.  "Massena  had  three  army  corps 

S.r'iJTK  ''  ^^  ^^y^^^^'^'  with  a  (fivision  of  heaw  LX' 
under  Montbrun ;  and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Ton4  vJhtZ 
lines  and  despised  the  Portuguese,  he  was  convinced  t"?E^.tS 
would  retr^t  and  embark.  lllstekd  of  mSg^thWs  whole 
amy  compact  for  battle  he  retained  Junot  and  MoTtbr^  ,^  the 
rear,  while  Ney  and  Reynier.  restoring  the  bridges^Jr  the 
Cr«=  drove  the  English  cavalry  into  thi  hills.  forS  bick  the 

lito^tTBuSS;  ^'^  '^^*'  -^  -°-^  *^«  --t'» 

rot  S  f  ^^  *^^*  ^"^"^  ^^  ^  *='"«^*«d  mountain  and  could 
Th.  ^t  "^  ''^'^^'  *^^*  ^*  *^^  °"Jy  half  occupied  and 
the  troops  were  moving  about  in  the  disorder  of  first  taking 
up  m^knowa  ground,  wished  to  attack  at  once;  buTM^inf 
was  ten  miles  m  rear,  and  an  officer  sent  to  ask  his  isenTTas 
kept  two  hours  without  an  audience  and  then  sent  S  S 
an  order  to  await  the  prince's  arrival.    Massena  was  in  iS  ^d 

spoketohim  though  thedoor.Agreatopportuni^'tSt^'Ct 
an  aSk  .  5^>?^«^^°t«  '"  the  night  to  MaLna.  ad^Sng 
^attack  at  daybreak,  yet  he  did  not  come  up  untU  mSdav 

Z\^:  Sr^v*"'  •";:^'  "^^  '""'^  preceded  leTsuSj 
Hill  S??H     1  ^'^'^l-     ^*  ^^  "°^  completely  manned 
HiU  had  the  extreme  right.  Leith  was  next  in  Le.  Pictonnext 

1  ^Iw  .^^"'''''.  *^''°"  ^"^  ^  "Siment  of  d^ag^ns  were 
o?B^^^^f  T\  ^  c"^"'^'  ^^^"g  °"  their  left  tKnvent 
tSr^'Jl^?^'  °*  ^P""^-"  ^  Portuguese  division  was  pol'ed 
naii-way  down  the  mountain,  and  on  his  left  in  fmnf  «*  i^ 

7r^^7.tt^'''  "^T"'  -PPorteX  a  Gerirbrig  S: 
Strem!  S!  ^'''^'^^,  Regiment.  Cole's  division  closed  the 
nfn  2!  f\  °°  ^  ^"®  ^t^  the  light  division  and  covered  fl^k 
k  thJ^°*'  K^*°lP^""  ^^^"^-  There  were  wServ^ 
^  ^  on*^  spaces  between  were  una^sailabll, '^X^ 
^aSSZ^^**'%'^*^"*  P°'"**'  skirmishers  covered  aU 
accessible  ground,  and  so  formidable  did  the  position  app«»r 
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that  Ney  now  strongly  objected  to  an  attack.  Reyiiier.  how- 
ever, a  presumptuous  man,  advised  one.  and  Massena  made  dis- 
positions for  the  next  morning. 

"Before  daybreak  on  the  27th,  five  columns  of  attack  were 
m  motion,  and  Reynier's  troops,  having  comparatively  easier 
ground,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  pickets  and  skirmishers  of 
Rcton  s  division  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  be  perceived  • 
the  resistance  was  vigorous  and  six  guns  played  along  the  ascent 
with  grape,  yet  in  half  an  hour  the  French  were  close  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  with  such  astonishing  power  and 
resolution  did  they  overthrow  everything  that  opposed  their 
progress  !    The  right  of  the  third  division  was  forced  back,  the 
8th  Portuguese  Regiment  broken,  the  highest  part  of  the  crest 
was  gained  bet*reen  Picton  and  Leith.  and  the  leading  battalions 
established  themselves  among  some  crowning  rocks,  while  a 
following  mass  wheeled  to  the  right,  designing  to  sweep  the 
sunmut  of  the  sierra.    But  they  were  reckoning  without  their 
host.    Lord  Wellington  immediately  opened  two  guns  loaded 
with  grape  upon  their  flank,  a  heavy  m-sketry  was  poured  into 
then:  front,  and  the  88th  regiment,  joined  by  a  wing  of  the 
45th.  charged  them  furiously.    Fresh  men  could  not  have  with- 
stood that  terrible  shock  ;  the  French,  exhausted  by  their  efforts 
opposed  only  a  stragghng  fire,  and  both  parties  went  mingUng 
together  down  the  mountain  side  with  a  mighty  clamour  and 
confusion,  their  track  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  even  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  j'    5     «    i" 

"  MeanwhUe  the  battalions  which  had  first  gained  the  crest 
formed  to  their  left,  resting  their  right  on  a  precipice  overhanging 
the  reverse  side  of  the  sierra,  and  some  of  the  French  skirmishers 
actually  descended  the  back  of  the  ridge.   A  misty  cloud  capped 
the  summit,  and  this  force,  ensconced  amongst  the  rocks,  could 
not  be  seen  except  by  Leith  ;  but  that  officer  had  put  a  brigade 
in  motion,  and  though  two  miles  of  rugged  ground  were  to  be 
passed  on  a  narrow  front  before  it  could  mingle  in  the  fight,  it 
was  commg  on  rapidly ;   the  Royals  were  in  reserve,  the  38th 
were  seeking  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  the  9th.  under 
Colonel  Cameron,  menaced  his  front;    the  precipice  stopped 
the  38th,  but  Cameron,  hearing  from  a  staff-officer  how  critical 
was  the  affair,  formed  line  under  a  violent  fire,  and  without 
retummg  a  shot  ran  in  upon  the  French  Grenadiers  and  drove 
them  from  the  rocks  with  inesistible  bravery,  and  then,  holding 
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whlreTli  thf  ^^^^  "'  ^f^  f  *^*='^''  ^^""^  the  mountain-spur 
Where  the  light  division  stood  the  bottom  of  the  vaUev  could 

ta^r.^^  *^";''"*  ^^  '""'^h  steeper  than  whe^ReS 
had  at  acked,  and  Craufurd  in  a  happy  mood  of  command  Se 
masterly  dispos  tions.    The  platform  which  he  heldTa^  scoZd 

lTne"aL'd'hr:\fr''^'  ^"^*^«  ^^nd  regiments.  Thrgh"^' 
ime   and  hence  the  German  infantry  who  were  behind  them 

ance     Some  rocks  overhanging  the  descent  furnished  natural 

XmT'''rP^T^  '^'  ^^'^'°"^  euns  were  placed.  aS  the 
nflemen   and   Portuguese   ca^adores.   planted  as  sWrmishere 
covered  the  slope  of  the  mountain  sKirmisners. 

theTJIS^  '*  ""^  '*^/^^  ^  straggling  musketry  was  heard  in 
inl^^I^"^"^'  1"^  ^^^^  "gh*  broke,  three  heavy  mlSi 

Sh.  h"^'"!'^'  "^^'^  ^«°^^^  Marchand.  on  emergW 

turn  the  nght  of  the  division ;  a  second  under  Loison  made 
straigh  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  by  a  road  leSg  tHhe 
convent ;  the  third  remained  in  reserve.  GenerS  Simon's 
bngade  was  at  the  head  of  Loison's  attack,  and  it  a^SndedTth 

LZ^t'"*"^..'^"'"!^'  ^°^  *h°"Sh  *h«  skirmishers  pUed  it^S 
c^^mgly  wih  musketry,  and  the  artillery  buUets  swept  tliough 

abated.    The  English  guns  were  worked  with  great  rapidity 

bl  rnT^'  ^"^  '°"*'^'''^^  ^^^^y  ^°""d'  the  en?m-s  Set-' 
balls  came  singing  up  m  a  sharper  key.  and  soon  the  British 

skimushers  breathless  and  begrimed  with  pow^r^rx^hed  over 
tne  edge  of  the  ascent-the  artillery  then  d^ew  baS^  ^d T 
tTe*:uit""°*  *'^  French  wereTeard  within  a  fewy^^ol 

y^t^^^^^'Jl^?"?  f"""^  °"  °"^  °^  the  rocks,  had  silently 
watched  the  attack,  but  now,  with  a  quick,  shrill  cry.  called  on 
the  two  regiments  charge  !  Then  a  horrid  shTut  startleS 
he  French  column,  uud  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  went 
sparkhng  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.     So  sternly  reSe    so 

KuZt* tdT^'  r  ^^^\™^  °^  ^^^  first'se^Sitise" 
bSo^  S! '  *"^  t^^i>fficers  mth  ten  soldiers  of  the  sand  feU 
before  them-not  a  Frenchman  had  missed  his  mark !    They 
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could  do  no  more ;  the  head  of  their  column  was  violently  throvni 
back  upon  the  rear,  both  flanks  were  overlapped,  three  terriblt 
discharges  at  five  yards'  distance  shattered  the  wavering  mass, 
and  a  long  trail  of  broken  arms  and  bleeding  carcases  marked 
the  line  of  flight. 

"  Loison  did  not  renew  the  fight,  but  Marchand  gained  a  pine- 
wood  half-way  up  the  mountain,  where  Craufurd's  artillery 
came  into  play.  Ney.  who  was  there  in  person,  after  sustaining 
this  murderous  cannonade  for  an  hour,  relinquished  that  attack. 
The  desultory  fighting  of  light  troops  then  ceased,  and  before 
two  o'clock  parties  from  both  armies  were,  under  a  momentary 
truce,  amicably  mixed  searching  for  wounded  men. 

"  Towards  eveping  a  French  company  with  signal  audacity 
seized  a  village  half  musket-shot  from  the  light  division,  and 
refused  to  retire ;  whereupon  Craufurd  sent  a  company  of  the 
43rd  down,  and  cleared  the  village  in  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile 
an  affecting  incident,  contrastmg  strongly  with  the  savage 
character  of  the  preceding  events,  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
day.  A  poor  orphan  Portuguese  gh-1,  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  very  handsome,  was  seen  coming  down  the  mountain, 
driving  an  ass  loaded  with  all  her  property  through  the  midst 
of  the  French  army.  She  had  abandoned  her  dweUing  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  proclamation,  and  now  passed  over  the  field  of 
battle  with  a  childish  simplicity,  totally  unconscious  of  her 
perilous  situation,  and  scarcely  understanding  which  were  the 
hostile  and  which  the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man  on  either  side 
was  so  brutal  as  to  molest  her. 

"  This  battle  was  fought  unnecessarily  by  Massena,  and  by 
Wellington  reluctantly.  It  was,  however,  entirely  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  French,  who  had  a  general  and  800  men 
killed,  2  generals  wounded,  and  i  made  prisoner.  Their  whole 
loss  may  be  estimated  at  4,500  men,  while  that  of  the  Allies 
did  not  exceed  1300." 

CHese  <A      ^*  ^^^  *"  *^^  depth  of  a  winter  unusually  severe, 

Cladad-  °°  *^®  '^^  °^  January,  1812,  that,  amid  frost  and 

Ujjjjjgjj^  snow,  Welhngton  crossed  the  Agenda,  and  closely  in- 

A.D.  1812.  vested  Ciudad-Rodrigo.    The  ground  was  rocky,  and 

the  cold  intense,  but  the  men  worked  well,  and  one 

after  another  two  important  outposts,  a  lunette  uid  a  fortified 

convent,  were  canied  by  assault.    The  breaching  batteries  then 

opened  upon  the  body  of  the  place,  and  on  the  i6th  the  garrison 
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was  summoned.  On  the  19th.  a  refusal  to  surrender  having 
been  returned,  two  breaches  were  stormed.  The  assault  took 
place  at  night,  and  the  resistance  was  stem,  but  it  was  sternly 
overcome.  Two  generals.  Craufurd  and  Mackinnon,  feU  at  the 
head  of  their  divisions,  and  in  the  course  of  the  siege  178  regi- 
mental officers,  with  818  men,  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
town  likewise  caught  fire  in  many  places,  and  suffered  the  horrors 
of  a  sack ;  but  when  morning  dawned,  it  was  everywhere  in 
possession  of  the  EngHsh,  and  1500  French  troops,  aU  that 
remained  of  the  garrison,  laid  down  their  arms. 

So  sudden  and  unlooked-for  a  conclusion  to  this  siege  took 
the  French  a  little  by  surprise.  Marmont,  indeed,  never  heard 
till  the  15th  that  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  in  danger,  and  on  the 
2ist,  while  as  yet  the  concentration  of  his  divisions  was  incom- 
plete, he  learned  at  a  place  called  Fuente  de  Sancho  that  the 
town  had  fallen.  He  refused  at  first  to  credit  the  tidings,  and 
then,  furious  with  himself  and  with  everybody  else,  more 
especially  with  Napoleon,  whom  he  blamed  for  the  catastrophe, 
he  marched  off  to  Salamanca,  which  he  began  immediately  to 
fortify.  Salamanca  was  a  city  of  colleges  and  convents,  of 
which  three  in  particular  stood  then  at  the  angles,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  triangle.  These  he  strengthened,  and  connecting  them  with 
a  curtain,  and  covering  the  whole  with  outworks  and  a  ditch,  he 
made  Salamanca,  what  Rodrigo  had  ceased  to  be,  his  place 
d'armes  on  that  frontier  of  For   igal. 

Success  in  the  first  of  his  reat  undertakings  only  stimu- 
lated Lord  Wellington  to  enter  upon  the  second.  As  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  clear,  he 
put  his  columns  in  motion,  and  passed  without  a  halt  from 
the  Agueda  to  the  Guadiana.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  arduous  marches  upon  record.  The  troops  held  their  way, 
however,  and  reached  the  Guadiana  time  enough  to  throw  a 
bridge  across  the  river  on  the  i6th  of  March.  On  the  17th 
Badajoz  was  invested ;  that  very  night  ground  was  broken, 
and  one  after  another  the  outworks  were  breached  and  taken. 
Siege  and  Lord  Wellington  pushed  his  operations  so  vigorously 
Aasanlt  against  Badajoz,  that  on  the  5th  of  April  two  breaches 
d  were  pronounced  practicable,  and  on  the  6th  arrange- 
"•"■Jo**  ments  were  made  for  delivering  the  assault. 
A.D.  isia.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  darkness  set  in, 
eighteen  thousand  English  and  Portuguese  troops  fUed  into  the 
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trenches.  They  were  divided  into  three  main  cohunns  of  attac 
with  a  reserve.  One  column  in  two  divisions  was  to  threaten  a 
outwork  and  a  bastion ;  another  was  to  escalade  the  castle,  o 
which  the  walls  were  lofty  and  untouched ;  the  third  was  i 
throw  itself  simultaneously  upon  the  two  breaches.  Meanwhil 
the  guards  of  the  trenches  were  to  force  their  way  into  a  com 
manding  ravelin,  while  a  Portuguese  brigade,  which  kept  u] 
the  investment  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  was  to  alarm,  or  i 
might  be  to  attack,  certain  works,  which  covered  the  town  oi 
that  side  of  the  river.  Finally,  the  crest  of  the  glads  was  line< 
with  skirmishers,  whose  duty  it  was,  when  the  proper  tim( 
came,  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  defenders ;  and  the  cavalrj 
stood  by  their  horses  in  rear  of  the  camp  ready  to  mount  anc 
act  as  circumstances  might  require. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  hurried  description  that  no  precautior 

was  omitted  to  ensure  success  in  an  enterprise,  which,  by  al 

engaged  in  it,  was  felt  to  be  desperate.    Through  the  breaches 

the  assailants  hoped  to  make  good  their  entrance  into  the  town, 

Yet  there  was  not  one  of  the  many  false  attacks  which  mighl 

not  be  converted  into  a  real  one,  and  several  in  the  course  of  the 

night  became  real.    Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  own  station 

on  an  eminence  facing  the  main  breach,  whence  his  eye  could 

embrace  the  whole  circle  of  fire,  and  from  which  orders  could 

be  sent  to  any  point  where  they  might  appear  to  be  needed. 

There  was  perfect  silence  everywhere ;   in  the  trenches,  along 

the  crest  of  the  glacis,  in  the  devoted  town,  throughout  the 

besiegers'  camp.    At  last  the  clocks  in  the  city  were  heard  to 

strike  ten,  and  then  three  pieces  of  cannon  spoke  out.    They 

gave  the  signal  which  for  more  than  an  hour  had  been  anxiously 

expected,  and  the  struggle  began. 

First  followed  a  sharp  skirmishing  fire,  directed  from  the  glacis 
towards  the  breaches,  which  widened  till  it  seemed  to  envelop 
the  whole  place.  Immediately  afterwards  could  be  heard  the 
hum  of  columns  in  motion,  followed  by  the  sound  of  men  leaping 
by  sections  down  into  the  ditch  ;  and  then  a  sudden  tumult  in 
the  town  itself,  while  voices,  which  rose  over  the  noise  of  the 
musketry,  exclaimed  in  clear  and  articulate  tones — "  They  come, 
they  come."  A  moment's  pause,  and  suddenly  before  the 
breaches  broke  out  a  perfect  illumination — ^blue  Ughts,  rockets, 
combustibles  of  every  kind,  being  hurled  over  the  parapets  and 
down  the  slopes  into  the  ditch ;   the  blaze  from  which  made 
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manifest  two  long  narrow  scarlet  threads,  the  heads  of  which 
were  ahready  well  up  into  the  breaches,  while  the  rear  still 
crowded  forward  from  the  mouth  of  the  trenches.  And  now 
came  the  wildest  tumult  of  war  ;  guns  from  either  flank  vomited 
forth  grape  and  canister  upon  the  assailants ;  shells  gleamed 
like  fire-flies  for  an  instant,  then  flashed  out  and  exploded, 
while  a  roll  of  musketry,  which  seemed  never  to  grow  slack,  kept 
all  the  summits  of  the  breaches  in  a  blaze.  Moments  such  as 
these  prolong  themselves  into  hours,  and  hours  into  ages.  The 
storming  parties  made  no  way  ;  they  were  in  the  breaches,  they 
touched  the  very  summits,  but  there  they  stopped.  Multitudes 
came  rolling  down  dead  or  wounded,  only  that  their  places 
might  be  taken  by  others ;  but  not  a  man  either  turned  to  flee, 
or  forced  himself  over  the  obstacles,  be  they  what  they  might, 
which  barred  his  progress. 

All  this  Lord  Wellington  beheld,  standing  upon  an  eminence 
dose  to  the  main  breach.  At  first  a  numerous  staff  surrounded 
him.  but  one  by  one  these  were  sent  aVay.  till  only  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Lord  March  remained  beside  their  chief.  Both 
were  very  young  men.  and  one.  Lord  March,  held  a  torch, 
the  light  from  which  fell  strong  on  Lord  WeUington's  counten- 
ance. At  this  moment  Dr..  afterwards  Sir  James,  McGregor 
and  Dr.  Forbes  approached.  "  His  lordship."  says  Sir  James, 
"  was  so  intent  on  what  was  going  on,  that  I  beUeve  he  did 
not  observe  us.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  an  officer  came  up  with 
an  unfavourable  report  of  the  assault,  announcing  that  Colonel 
McLeod  and  several  officers  were  killed,  with  heaps  of  men  who 
choked  the  approach  to  the  breach.  At  the  place  where  'o 
stood  we  were  within  hearing  of  the  voices  of  the  assailants  a  'i 
the  assailed,  and  it  was  now  painful  to  notice  that  the  voices 
of  our  countrymen  had  grown  fainter,  while  the  French  cry  of 
'  Avancez,  iMMons  ces  Anglais,'  became  stronger.  Another  officer 
came  up  with  still  more  unfavourable  reports,  that  no  progress 
was  being  made,  for  almost  all  the  officers  were  killed,  and  none 
left  to  lead  on  the  men,  of  whom  a  great  many  had  fallen. 

"  Another  officer  came  to  announce  that  Picton  was  in  the 
castle.  He  was  desired  instantly  to  go  to  the  breach,  and  to 
request  the  stormers  to  renew  their  efforts,  announcing  what 
had  befallen ;  and  immediately  Lord  Wellington  caUed  for  his 
own  horse,  and  followed  by  the  Prince  and  Lord  March,  rode 
to  the  breach." 
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The  iail  of  the  castle  led  to  the  capture  of  the  town)  and  t 
governor,  after  keeping  his  hold  of  a  detached  work  throngho 
the  night,  snrrendered  at  discretion  on  the  dawn  of  the  followi 
morning.  , 

A  more  desperate  service  was  never  performed  in  war  thi 
this  capture  of  Badajoz  by  assault.  The  garrison,  strong 
numbers,  and  still  more  formidable  on  account  of  its  compo 
tion,  was  admirably  handled  throughout  the  si^|e ;  and  evei 
thing  which  skill  and  resolution  could  devise  was  applied 
avert  the  catastrophe.  The  breaches  were  not  only  retrenchi 
but  across  them  at  the  summit  were  drawn  strong  iron  chaii 
bristling  with  bayonets  and  naked  sword  -  blades.  No  m 
succeeded  in  fcf  dng  his  way  through  that  barrier ;  for  behind 
stood  men  who  knocked  on  the  head  all  who  mdeavoured 
grasp  the  chain ;  and  the  attempt  to  bear  it  back  by  sh< 
strength  only  caused  the  cruel  deaths  of  such  as  took  part  in 
But  if  the  defence  was  skilful  and  brave,  not  less  brave  a 
skilful  were  the  measures  adopted  to  subdue  it.  Danger  threi 
ened  the  defenders  from  so  many  points  at  once,  that  th( 
accounted  the  least  assailable  vfeie  partially  n^lected,  a 
through  them  the  besiegers  made  their  way.  When  momi 
dawned,  therefore,  the  breaches  had  become  empty,  and  o\ 
them,  mad  with  excitement,  rushed  the  survivors  from  t 
late  contest. 

The  loss  to  Lord  Wellington  in  this  siege  was  very  grei 
It  amounted  to  72  officers.  51  sei^eants,  and  912  rank  and  f 
killed ;  306  officers,  216  sergeants,  and  3787  r?mk  and  file  woundc 

The        Having  settled  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  coi 

Batfle   pleted  all  his  preliminary'  arrangements.  I-^rd  Wellin 

of  CWtFton,  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased,  broke  up  from  1 

BMBloa.  can  ,    cnents.     He  passed  the  Agueda  on  the  ij 

A.D.  1812.  of  j  ;    i.  1812,  and  on  the  17th  reached  the  Tormt 

This  he  crossei^  by  two  fords,  above  and  below  Salamanc 

and  after  driving  away  some  cavalry,  and  occupying  the  tow 

which  the  same  evening  was  illuminated  in  his  honour,  I 

IXFOoeeded  to  invfst  the  fortified  convents.    His  Spanish  co 

respondents  had  nisled  him  in  regard  to  these  convents.   Th( 

described  them  as  enclosed  by  a  wall,  so  inartistically  constructe 

that  a  few  rounds  from  a  field  battery  would  knock  it  dow 

and  Lord  Wellington,  to  whom  time  was  of  the  utmost  valu 

attacked  it  with  his  light  artillery.     After  expending  as  mu( 
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•Bmranition  as  he  could  spore,  and  finding  that  no  progress  was 
made,  he  sent  back  to  Ahneida  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  for  a 
battering  train.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  quitted  Sala- 
manca as  the  English  army  approached,  succeeded,  by  great 
exertion,  in  calling  his  scattered  divisions  together.  He  ad- 
vanced on  the  20th  with  twenty -five  thousand  good  troops, 
and  on  the  23rd  ten  thousand  more  overtook  him,  A  series  of 
movements  followed,  with  some  sharp  affairs  of  cavalry  and  a 
little  infantry  skirmishing.  Both  armies  threw  corps  across  the 
Tormte ;  one  seeking  to  communicate  with  the  convents,  the 
other  to  prevent  it ;  till  by  and  by  the  English  battering  train 
came  up  from  Almeida,  and  the  siege  began  in  earnest.  On  the 
27th,  one  of  the  convents  was  breached  and  another  in  flames. 
The  commandant  requested  two  hours  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation.  Lord  Wellington  allowed  him  five  minutes.  The 
five  minutes  passed  without  an  answer,  and  the  convents  were 
stormed  and  taken. 

The  fall  of  these  convents  warned  Marshal  Marmont  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  business  where  he  was.  He  wrote  to 
Joseph  and  Caffarelli  begging  them  earnestly  to  come  to  his 
support,  and  began  immediately  to  retire.  His  retrograde 
movement  was  made  in  the  night,  between  the  28th  and  29th 
of  June.  He  took  the  direction  of  the  Douro,  and  moved  by 
the  two  roads  which  conduct  to  TordesiUas  and  Toro.  Lord 
Wellington  followed.  But  again  his  spies  brought  him  false 
intelligence,  and  he  just  missed  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
enemy  while  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  Douro.  With  the  river 
between  them,  the  two  armies  halted  and  faced  one  another. 
Both  were  willing  to  receive,  neither  desired  to  dehver  a  battle. 

Wellnjgh  a  fortnight  so  passed.  Marmont  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington faced  each  other,  the  Douro  flowing  between.  At 
last,  however,  in  consequence,  as  subsequently  came  out.  of 
l^wemptory  orders  from  Madrid,  Marmont  assumed  the  offen- 
m-e.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  i6th  two  French  divisions 
crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro.  After  remaining  in  sight  of  the 
En^ish  all  day,  they  withdrew  again  in  the  night,  and  marching 
rapidly  towards  TordesiUas,  were  there  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
earned  over  the  river.  An  affair  of  cavahy  followed,  in  which  the 
enemy  had  the  advantage,  and  the  march  was  continued  towards 
the  Guarena.  It  was  Marmont's  object  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween Lwd  Wellington  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  he  nearly 
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succeeded.  Indeed,  for  several  days  such  a  succession  of  move> 
ments  took  place  as  put  the  two  armies  on  their  mettle,  without 
either  offering  to  the  other  the  opportunity  which  both  deiiired 
of  striking  home,  at  an  advantage. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  in  the  campaign  of  marches  rested 
with  Marshal  Marmont.  He  had  command  of  the  Tormte  river, 
and  could  push  on  to  interpose  between  Lord  Wellington 
and  his  communications,  or  he  could  fight  a  battle,  or  remain  in 
comparative  security  where  he  was  till  Caffarelli  should  join 
him  from  Burgos.  Lord  Wellington's  only  course  was  to  fall 
back  at  once  upon  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ;  and  with  excellent  judg- 
ment he  resolved  to  do  so,  leaving  Salamanca  to  its  fate. 

It  was  necessary  to  let  General  Castafios  know  what  was 
proposed,  so  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  him.  The  messenger 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  Marmont  became  aware  of 
Lord  Wellington's  intentions.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Tonnte  at  a  ford  between  Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tonnis,  and 
between  Salamanca  and  the  latter  place.  This  was  on  the  21st, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  English  passed  the  bridge  at  Salamanca. 
The  two  armies  thus  came  into  presence  the  same  afternoon. 

At   midnight   information   reached   Lord   Wellington   that 
Caffarelli's  troops  were  beginning  to  arrive.    He  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  rapid  march  upon  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  but  he  delayed 
beginning  that  march  till  long  after  dawn  on  the  22nd,  in  the 
hope  that  Marmont,  from  over  anxiety  and  undue  confidence, 
might  commit  some  blunder.    No  great  while  elapsed  ere  Lord 
Wellington's  anticipations  were  fulfilled.     Seeing  the  English 
still  before  him,  Marmont  made  a  dash  to  anticipate  them  in 
their  designs.    There  were  two  hills,  called  the  Arepiles,  on  che 
plateau  about  which  the  hostile  armies  were  ranged,  one  of 
which  crossed  in  some  measure  the  French  line  of  march.    Lord 
Wellington  detached  a  Portuguese  brigade  to  seize  that  hill; 
but  the  movements  of  the  French  were  more  rapid  than  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  after  a  brief  contest  the  former  crowned 
the  height.    A  battery  of  guns  was  immediately  run  up,  and 
Marmont,  believing  that  he  had  blocked  the  great  road  to 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantage 
which  he  had  won. 

On  two  hills,  each  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of 
operations,  the  English  and  French  generals  had  taken  post. 
Lord  Wellington  looked  round  with  a  clear  and  unembarrassed 
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gaze,  and  issued,  in  !iis  usually  quiet  tone  of  voice,  such  ordera 
as  were  necessary.    While  the  troops  on  both  sides  shifted  their 
ground  as  if  on  a  field-day,  he  and  his  staff  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
Not  one  of  Marmont's  objects  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
Lord  Wellmgton.     He  saw  that  already  the  French  order  of 
battle  was  too  diffuse,  and  he  anticipated  from  what  was  going 
on  that  it  would  soon  be  interrupted  altogether.    He  was  correct 
in  that  conjecture.    About  three  in  the  afternoon  two  divisions, 
one  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  left  of 
the  French  line,  began  suddenly  to  step  out.    They  moved  in 
the  direction  of  some  high  ground,  and  of  a  village  which  lay 
about  half  a  league  in  advance  of  them,  and  were  far  on 
their  way  towards  it  before  troops  from  the  centre  arrived  to 
fill  the  void.    The  blot  was  seen  and  hit  on  the  instant.    General 
Pakenham,  with  his  infantry  division  supported  by  two  batteries 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  launched  upon  the  rear  of  the 
French  left.   Cole  and  Leith,  having  Clinton  and  Hope  in  reserve, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  head  of  the  centre,  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  rushed  at  the  hill,  from  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  the  enemy  had  driven  them  off.    A  fierce  battle  ensued,  of 
which  the  issues  were  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.    Marmont, 
gaUoping  to  bring  up  support,  was  struck  by  a  round  shot  and 
carried  off  the  field.    General  Tliomiers.  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  received  a  wound  at  the  same  time,  which  disabled  him. 
Bonnet,  the  next  in  point  of  seniority,  feU  likewise ;  and  before 
General  Clausel  could  arrive  at  the  extreme  right,  all  wasconfusion. 
It  was  well  for  Clausel  and  the  wreck  of  his  army  that  the 
force  which  held  the  hiU  against  whic!    the  Portuguese  were 
sent  fought  so  stoutly.     They  were  powerful  in  artiUery,  and 
repulsed  the  assailants  more  than  once  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till 
Lord  WeUington  br  aght  up  the  6th  British  division  that  the 
enemy  gave  way.     Time  was  thus  afforded,  of  which  Clausel 
made  good  use,  to  organise  a  strong  rearguard,  under  cover  of 
which  he  drew  off  his  fugitives,  and  restored  some  order  among 
them.    But,  after  aU.  the  French  owed  their  escape  from  total 
destruction  to  the  closing  in  of  night.    It  was  dusk  before  Lord 
Welhngton,  after  mastering  the  hill,  could  faU  upon  the  French 
rearguard,  and  quite  dark  ere  the  wood  under  cover  of  which 
the  enemy  fought  could  be  cleared.    Even  in  such  circum- 
stances, however,  escape  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
the  evacuation  of  Alba  de  Tormds  by  the  Spaniards,  of  which 
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Lord  Wellington  wu  kept  in  ignorance.     While  therefore 

presMd  forward,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  crowded  abc 

the  ford  at  Huerta,  they  stole  away  by  the  road  which  leads 

Alba,  and  were  across  the  Tounte  before  the  fact  became  knov 

all  except  a  rearguard  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  was  charg 

and  cut  to  pieces  by  Bock's  brigade  of  heavy  German  dragoom 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  by  far  the  most  decisive  whi 

had  beer,  fought  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.    Th< 

were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  English  46,400  men,  of  wht 

3500  were  S^Mniards.    The  enemy  brought  into  the  field  43.0 

of  all  arms,  so  that  in  point  of  mere  numbers  Lord  Wellingt 

was  superior  to  Marmont.   But  when  we  look  to  the  compositi^ 

of  their  respective  armies,  this  advantage,  not  very  great 

itself,  sinks  into  nothing.    The  killed  and  wounded  amount 

to  6000,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and 

5220  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.    The  English  found  at  the  clo 

of  the  day  74  men  missing,  the  Portuguese  184.    The  numb 

of  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy  amounted  to  between  6o( 

and  7000.    Of  the  3500  Spaniards  in  the  field,  only  two  we 

killed  and  four  wounded ;  a  pretty  sure  index  of  the  amoui 

of  service  which  they  had  been  able  to  render.    The  rout  w; 

complete;   and  its  consequences  were  felt  and  acknowledg( 

all  over  Europe.   Napoleon  heard  of  it  on  his  march  to  Moscow 

and  accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  evil.    It  encouraged  the  Russiai 

to  make  fresh  sacrifices,  and  called  up  in  Germany  dreams  i 

approaching  deliverance.    It  put  a  stop,  also,  to  those  negotii 

tions  with  Joseph  which  members  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  wei 

carrying  on,  and  it  knit  the  English  and  Portuguese  armi* 

into  one.    To  Lord  Wellington  himself  it  brought  an  accumi 

lation  of  honours  from  all  the  governments  which  he  servet 

Created  an  earl  after  the  capture  of  Badajoz,  he  was  now  ac 

vanced  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  dignity  of  a  marqui< 

Spain  gave  him  the  dukedom  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  a  kniglitliooi 

of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  rank  of  generalissimo  of  he 

armies;    while  Portugal  conferred  upon  him  the  marquisat 

of  Torres  Vedras,  together  with  a  palace  in  Lisbon. 

J.  In  all  his  wars  Lord  Wellington  never  performec 

Baifleof  ^  exploit  more  brilliant  than  his  long  march  frort 

¥lttori».*^®  Agueda  to  the  Ebro.    Over  and  over  again  tl« 

JLD.  1813.  *"*™y  endeavoured  to  intercept  him.    They  showed 

themselves  in  strong  positions  which  crossed  his  path, 
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but  on  each  cccasio.,  he  appeared  to  sweep  them  aside,  for  thev 
never  waited  to  give  him  battle.  ^ 

Lord  WeUington  had  anticipated  some  resistance  at  Buntos 

h^ds  0^  h.s  column,  were  yet  a  good  way  off.  tolJ  its  ow^ 
uOe     Tlie  place  was  in  ruins.     He  would  have  passed  it  by 

suppUes.  and  it  was  necessary  to  pause  for  a  day  or  t^vo  ia 
ZZ  t^  ^''«  «>'"""'«friat  mules  might  overtake  Ihem.  They 
came  m  due  time,  and  then  onwards,  and  stiU  onward,    th- 

}H  n,U  Lank  of  the  Ebro.  where  all  persons,  both  in  the 

.ngu5  i  and  m  the  French  army,  anticipated  a  pause  -but 

iv^re  Mas  nn  p.Mtse.    Over  the  rough  channel  of  that  rolUn^ 

nv.r  .he  pureuers  broke,  and  Joseph,  driven  Uke  a  sti  to  bly 

turned  to  n-fend  himself.  ^  y* 

♦K^?*ili^**i"''',""/"'=''  ^"*'  >«'•''•  "■»  soon  as  he  gained 

ht  J  Til    p"  rf*'"'*'  *Pf^"''^  *^  ''^  ^  ''t  abundant.    The 
bun.t  of  the  English  across  tl..  :  !  anc-  ....  him  by  surprise 
and  his  marches  to  concent:    a  .^,  ,i,;  v.,,,   ,,,  fatiging  to  tT,e 
men  as  they  proved  perp-l  xi^.     i.,  «"guing  to  tlie 

With  great  difficulty  he  gov  ?.  /,   p.; 
19th.  and  stood  with  the  Uvi'3  s/vi 
line  which  measured  from  La  i  oeH. 
to  Vittoria  and  the  village  of  Gen  : 
less  than  two  leagues  and  a  half.    Lm 


.-■0''  ( 


'^Is  of  division. 

1  ihe  night  of  the 

hia  front,  on  a 

*i' o.'  on  the  left. 

'^ii  the  right,  not 

liiis  was  not  all.    His 


i;«- ,-  J.    °  . •— •»  "~i.    !-•  '   uus  was  not  all.    His 

hne  ran  m  a  d^ection  paraUel  with  the  road  through  Vittoria 
VittoriaTJif  "•^^"^r"'  baggage  was  all  accuJiula  ed  "n 

I?r^f,  ^K  ;  ^*  ^^  *^''^^'  '"  ^*»'*^h  the  main  portion  of 
his  strength  lay.  proved  useless  to  him.  All  these  d^fecS  of 
arrangement  became  apparent  to  Lord  Wellingtonl^  the  couri 
of  he  reconnaissance  which  he  made  on  the  aSh.  a^d  with^ 
early  dawn  of  the  21st  he  came  down  upon  them, 
th.  lil  ^f '"8*°°'*  P'a"  o*  battle  was  masterly.     He  threw 

ime  £th  the'l^  7^^'  '"^™^'^  "«^*'  ^"^^"^  ^*  *be  ^I 
wWch  hin  r        '^^  the  centre,  and  driving  back  the  division 

from  V>f  •^f"^^'  ™^*^^  ^•'"^^^  "'^ter  of  the  great  road 
Josephs  div«,oas.  xl  unable  to  hold  their  gromid.  must  ne^ 
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sarily  march,  and  they  did  so  march  from  Puebla  downwa 

only  to  encounter  obstacles  which  proved  fatal  to  an  ord 

retreat.    Vittoria  itself,  choked  up  with  waggons  and  bagg 

animals,  could  no'  be  entered.    The  fugitives  made  a  d6t 

and  endeavoured  to  go  round  the  town,  but  there  the  lef 

the  English  army  met  them,  and  so  in  the  end  they  all  tui 

away,  rushing  pile-mile  along  the  Pampeluna  road.     It  was 

most  complete  rout  that  had  been  witnessed  since  the  war  b^ 

Nineteen  hundred  prisoners,  151  pieces  of  cannon,  the  milil 

chest,  and  much  of  the  plunder  of  Spain,  fell  into  the  hand 

the  victors.  Indeed.  Joseph  himself  narrowly  escaped  capture ; 

being  pursued  by  some  English  hussars,  he  had  barely  timi 

get  out  of  his  carriage,  mount  a  trooper's  horse,  and  gallop  av 

FSege  <A      ^j  ^***^®  °^  Vittoria  may  be  said  to  have  relie 

[san  8e-  ^^^    °^^  ^^  ®***  °*  *^®  Spanish  Peninsula  fi 

buiian.  ^^^  presence  of  the  invader.   Clausel,  who  was  mo\ 

A.D.  isis!  "P  **^®  T^^ro,  heard  of  the  disaster  while  yet  two  ds 

march  from  Joseph,  and  retreated  into  France.    I 

who  was  coming  into  France,  halted  near  Tolosa ;    and  < 

lecting  as  many  fugitives  as  he  could,  endeavoured  there 

make  a  stand.    But  Sir  Thomas  Graham  with  the  left  colu 

of  the  allied  army  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  away.    Th 

remained  now  only  three  garrisons  to  deal  with,  that  of  J 

Sebastian  at  the  mouth  of  the  Urumea ;   that  of  Pampelu 

south-eastward  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains;    and  that 

Santona,  midway  between  Passages  and  the  Bidassoa.    1 

reduction  of  San  Sebastian  as  speedily  as  possible  was  felt 

be  expedient;    because  Lord  Wellington  had  abeady  est! 

lished  his  communications  with  England,  through  Santand 

Passages,  and  other  harbours  on  the  east  coast ;   and  to  lea 

the  enemy  in  possession  of  a  stronghold  whence  these  harboi 

could  be  even  partially  commanded  would  have  been  unwii 

About  Pampeluna  and  Santona  he  was  less  anxious.    He  co 

tented  himself,  therefore,  with  putting  both  in  a  state  of  bloc 

ade;  while  he  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham  with  one  Engli 

division  and  some  corps  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops, 

press  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  pushed  on  the  siege  of  San  Sebastia 
with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  The  outworks  were  carri« 
the  main  wall  breached,  and  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  Jul 
the  assault  was  deUvered.     It  failed,  and  most  of  the  ammun 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
*'""•''«  Pointing  by  Paul  Delaroche. 
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left,  be  di«w  off  tow^^^ear  i^t,  and  fdl  ufxittstt  wftii  f^Mt 
fiiry.     Lord  Wdiis^on  had  estaMuthed  h»  beadnqimiteni  in 
Lataca,  where  1m  was  within  reach  of  Sim  Sebastkoi.  yet  i^  a 
poiirt  inoa  whidi  he  cmild  iMdd  the  various  portkns  of  ^ 
coMrii^  atmy  well  in  ^md.   Ee  noriv«d  int^Q^ettoe  oi  Soi^t 
wlvaaee  aimot  (»e  in  the  moraiag,  ^ci^  <^  oi  be4  and 
ordovd  his  bone.    WNkt  the  gnxmi  wu  bringing  it  roniid  be 
««^  9m  ofdttr  for  the  cntre  of  the  anny  to  move  to^imdi  tbe 
rii^,  and  ^  left  to  loiow  tbe  centre ;  and  the  better  to  goard 
agiiBst  the  ride  of  oiAape,  be  ^)«afied  the  valley  of  Lanz  as 
^m  w&e^  vrihMb  #[#  #(iopa  were  to  IdOow.    This  done,  be 
luniiiiaiud,  aM  set  eff  liMPt  two  o'dodc  m  the  dtoectiflii  ^  Sis- 
tttvt  aad^que,  ti^tere  fbe  threate:^  divisi(»s  were  qnutned. 
1^  wip  was  rou^,  awl  the  ride  fatigtmig ;  nd  the  #irWc»s 
^  3stf  «ii  4th),  aitadked  1^  8\q)ttior  ni^teis.  IhmI  li^(tBt  ere 
he  E«^ied  tb«n  to  give  ground.    M*  becaa*  m  awMe4ncpce 
aiWHew lAent  lfti-si«iy  al  c^ir (my ;  MNtottttft.^Tthvsde 
Iswiwilg  tit  fig  Mt  bhWMIMi  to  ncoWfelllwBit*  at'soontsktii^aed 
tbe  viifa^,  be  tarn  Cta^sid'i  divi»)n  in  Inil  mndi  aloii  Ae 
feiiwer  the  1^  from  l^id^   tt  hmmm  iiiinWiil  to  Ha  at 
tibe  SUM  bMfauait,  tb^  Am  truif  of  tim  irat  ao  iMfw  a  «^ 
line  of  Gommm^ei^Hi  kx  bis  own  troops ;  and  tfuaUy  so,  that 
imkai  i^aagitA  m  ivms,  they  would  fin^  themsehres  est  in  half 
Iff  Ihe  aliiKe^  edmnn.    He  was  quite  uSsm,  taatfek  that 
lord  Fitm^  Soanerset  rode  with  him.     They  bad  neither 
(Kdsiiies  immt  ser^mts  in  attendance ;  so  throwing  Ins  Imdle  to 
IxaA  Fitzn^,  tmd  WelHugtcm  leaped  from  bis  horse,  and  on 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge  wrote  with  a  poacfl  the  necessary 
indent.   With  this  scrap  <A  paper  Lofd  Fitzroy  galkqwd  to  the 
rear ;  while  IxxA  WeOingttui,  waiting  till  the  enemy's  advance 
hiul  wellnigh  readied  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  sprang  into 
tbe  sa^kOe  and  rode  away.    He  had  a  range  of  steep  heights 
b«bre  him,  which  he  creased ;  over  the  valley  at  the  farther 
dde  uprose  another  ridge,  which  he  ascended,  and  being  recog- 
m(td  as  he  approached  the  summit  by  a  Porttigaese  battalion, 
ihs  men  raised  a  cry  of  satisfaction.    It  was  at  once  caught  ap 
by  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions,  which  stood  under  arms  not  far 
off,  and  they,  delighted,  as  in  moments  of  danger  the  troops 
always  were,  to  find  their  commander  near  them,  rent  the  air 
with  their  shouts.    Soult  heard  the  tumult,  and  perfectly  under- 
Stood  what  it  meant.  Almost  involtmtarilj'  he  stopped  the  march 
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«L^^r  f  ^'  ^  *"*"  generals  gazed  at  one  another 

L^tr  *T  T.*!?  ^^  ^  *h»*  Lord  W^on 
I  *^v  ^  <J»Patehed  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Sommrtlud 
I  tbe  lane  of  march  for  the  6th  division,  which  i^eadUf 

•J«fe  detour,  on  t^  uiterval  which  separated  H^^'the 

which  lie  bmatm  assigns  for  tiie  dei«r  is  that  he^L^^ 
wwy  noifient  to  be  jouied  by  D'ErioT  ^  r?F,5f„^^ 
.J««toBthea8th.4enheLs^Tthe^w^:^^ 
^«^m  numbers,  behaved  with  the  utr^t  gaCtJ  tt 
AJ^JlJ^Wyposted.  met  and  repelled  every^ZT  'li^ 
Si^f?^^  Jn.  ">°*«"a"y  intermixed  ;  indeed.  Lord  wX 
2^^^the  encounter  as  "bludgeon  vS"  At^t 
*Wtoi8gte«Kted.leavingeachpartyinp^ession  prettvneaSt 
of  tiie  ffomd  which  it  occupied  ere  the  b^wk„  a„^I' 
anmes  slept  beside  their  dead  ^^'   ^^^^^ 

nn^?"^*  °V^t  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^<«tile  Mnes  under  arms  but 
DO  fightmg  took  place.  It  was  not  Lord  Wemi^Wc^' T 
^^a  l«ttle.  and  Soult  held  back  from  S^Tt  o^  tC 
^  ejuady  looking  for  reinforcements.  Thle  °or  Lord 
W^on  amved  first,  and  in  grater  compara^e  sien^h 
^  had  30.000  Anglo-Portuguese  in  hand  h^l^  'T^i 

ao.000  Who  had  f^' ^^l^e^^prSir^i^r^Teft^V'^ 

SdrSe^£.  deaJ  deinomh^  by  constant  reverses,  and 
SeSni?^^  .  be  m  &«•  that  provisions  would  fail  him 
»e  detwmmed.  therefore,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficurni 
of  his  situation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ^bMmle^n^ 
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motion,  and  through  every  valley  which  bore  upon  the  route 
the  French  columns,  fierce  attacks  were  made.  There  was  ha 
fighting,  which  went  entirely  against  the  French.  Foy,  wi 
eight  thousand  men,  was  separated  from  the  main  body.  Rei] 
and  Clause],  very  roughly  handled,  gave  way ;  while  Soult  hii 
self,  driven  out  of  Sauroren,  retreat^.d  upon  San  Esteban  by  tl 
gorge  of  Donna  Maria.  But  even  Jiis  expedient  had  been  su 
mised,  and  Hill,  uniting  to  himself  Morillo's  Spaniards,  push 
through  gorges  and  defiles,  and  headed  the  column.  Lo 
Wellington  had  so  timed  the  movements  of  his  corps,  that  1 
was  on  the  point  of  surrounding  Soult  with  the  mass  of  his  arm 
when  three  wretched  stragglers,  looking  for  plunder  in  the  gl( 
into  which  the  enemy  had  been  crowded,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
patrol.  They  were  carried  before  Soult,  told  him  whence  they  cam 
and  made  him  for  the  first  time  aware  tliat  the  Enghsh  were  : 
round  him,  except  on  one  narrowopening ;  and  that  even  this  wou 
in  the  conrse  of  a  few  hours  be  stopped.  He  lost  no  time  in  brea 
ing  through.  In  haste,  and  some  confusion,  his  troops  thread( 
the  interval,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind.  The  guns  he  h; 
previously  sent  away  by  Koncesvalles  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Poi 

From  that  date  up  to  the  2nd  of  August,  all  the  defiles  of  tl 
Pyrenees  rang  with  a  continual  fire  of  musketry.  The  Fren( 
in  full  retreat,  the  English  in  hot  pursuit,  scaled  crags,  plungf 
down  ravines,  and  passed  torrents.  The  loss  to  the  fugitiv 
was  enormous.  It  amounted,  throughout  the  operations, 
15,000  men  ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  7300  were  returne 
as  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Having  thus  crippled  Soult,  Lord  Wellington  resumed  tl 
siege  of  San  Sebastian,  the  details  of  which  he  committed,  ; 
before,  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  The  arrival  from  England  of 
fresh  battering  train  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  greatl 
facilitated  this  operation.  The  trenches  had  not  been  filled  ii 
and  the  batteries  were  soon  rearmed,  so  that  on  the  2bth  ( 
August  a  heavy  fire  was  once  more  opened  upon  the  plaa 
Before  it  old  walls  and  recently  constructed  defences  came  dowi 
and  on  the  31st  the  assault  was  delivered.  A  terrible  comba 
ensued  in  the  breaches,  over  the  parapets,  through  the  street 
oi  the  town,  amid  blazing  houses  and  under  the  tumult  of ; 
thunder-storm.  But  this  t'me  the  assailants  prevailed,  and  th 
goverr.or,  retreating  to  the  castle  whicli  oveiliaiigs  tiie  dt> 
h^  out  there  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  surr^dered. 
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The         While  the  English  Government  were  not  wanting 

InfMionm  appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by 

01       Lord   Wellington,    the   eyes   of  other   powers  were 

A^^*^'^"^.^^,"^^"  ^  *"  *''^  ^^"^  °f  Ws  leadersWp,  and 
AD  1813.  practical  proof  of  this  was  shown  by  the  proposal 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  that  he  should 
flu  "r""  J's  P«"»nsular  army  to  someone  else  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  fighting  the  battle  of  Europe  in  the 
wider  field.     While  the  proposal  was  in  the  highest  degree 
flattermg,  there  were  many  reasons  why  Lord  WeUington  should 
and  did  hesitate  to  accept  it.    It  was  rumoured  that  at  this  time 
Napoleon  was  negotiating  peace   separately  with  Spain    and 
otfermg,  on  terms,  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  power.     Such  pro- 
posals, if  carried  to  success,  would  have  naturally  altered  the 
situation.      To  fight  France  within  Spanish  borders  while  she 
was  distracted  by  mihtary  enterprises  in  the  north  was  one 
thing,  to  invade  a  united  and  undistracted  France  was  another 
Happily  from  WeUington's  point  of  view,  war  was  renewed  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  south  the  English,  a.fter  fortifying 
the  mouths  of  the  passes  which  they  were  about  to  leave  be- 
nmd,  crossed  the  Bidassoa. 

Meanwhile  Soult's  position  on  the  farther  bank  of  that  stream 
was  strong,  but  like  all  positions  in  mountain  countries,  it  had 
its  weak  points.  He  regarded  it.  therefore,  as  a  mere  line  of 
resistance  and  carefully  fortified  two  other  lines,  one  in  front  of 
the  Nivelle,  the  other  along  the  Adour  and  about  Bayonne  On 
the  7th  of  October  he  was  attacked  and  driven  back  upon  his 
second  hne.  Panxpeluna.  however,  still  held  out,  and  tlie  news 
from  Dresden  proved  unsatisfactory ;  two  circumstances  which 

Z\   uJ^'^^J^''^^  ^"^  Wellington  from  going  forward. 
He  lialted,  therefore,  on  the  ground  which  he  had  won.  and  for 
weUnigh  a  nH>nth  the  war  languished.     By  and  by.  however 
^e  tidmgs  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the  retreat  of 
Nap«eon  across  the  Rhine.    The  surrender  of  Pampeluna  fol- 

Zf  T.  ^^^^a^^^'  ^^  ""^'^y  '°  November  preparations 
w«e  made  for  ^rja^  once  more  the  fortune  of  battle 
daS^o/S^w^^^uT"*  ^"^  blustering  during  the  latter 
y/^  u  ^  *^^  begmmng  of  November.  All  the  lanes 
andby.pghs  m  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pvrene,^  w-re 
S^  iii«n^y  mpa^ble,  so  that  some  portion  atTeast"of 
the  del^.  whict  tiwightless  men  wondered  at,  was  owing  to 
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the  impossibility  of  moving  guns  and  even  men  through  a 
of  mud.    At  last  the  storm  ceased,  and  an  hour  before  da 
on  the  loth  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms. 

Hie  The  position  which  Lord  Wellington  was  about 
Battteol  attack  resembled  in  some  of  its  features  his  0 
St  Jtan  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  It  consisted  of  a  sei 
de  Iml  of  redoubts  and  open  works  extending  from  the 
A.D.  1818.  on  one  flank,  wellnigh  to  the  river  Nive  on  the  otl 
The  ground  thus  protected  being  on  the  left  undtilating  rat 
than  hilly,  rose  towards  the  right  into  lofty  eminences,  each 
which  commanded  the  valleys  on  either  side,  and  was  stron 
fortified.  The  weakest  point  of  all  was  in  the  centre,  wh 
the  village  of  ^arre  protruded  beyond  the  proper  line,  standi 
however,  so  awkwardly  towards  the  adjacent  hills  that  it  co 
not  be  left  unguarded.  Lord  WeUington  saw  where  the  ch: 
in  his  adversary's  armour  lay,  and  thrust  at  it.  His  plan 
operations  was  this.  He  aimed  at  breaking  through  the  Frei 
centre,  in  which,  if  he  could  succeed,  he  should  be  able  to  mai 
upon  Bayonne  and  interpose  himself  between  that  city  a 
one  if  not  both  of  the  separated  portions  of  the  beaten  ani 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  1 
enemy's  attention  at  all  points  along  their  line.  He  attack 
therefore,  in  four  separate  columns.  Hill  on  the  extreme  rig 
with  the  2nd  and  6th  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese  brigai 
Morillo's  Spaniards,  and  adue  proportion  of  artillery,  were  direcl 
to  move  against  Clausels  position  in  rear  of  Ainhoe.  Beresfo 
with  the  3rd,  4th,  and  7th  divisions,  fell  upon  the  redoul 
in  front  of  Sarre,  and  i^jon  Sane  itself ;  while  Alten,  with  t 
light  division,  and  Longa's  Spaniards,  attacked  the  Uttle  Khm 
f-"*  co-operated  with  Giron  in  assaulting  the  heights  behi 
Sarre.  These  several  movements  were  supported  by  a  body 
cavalry,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  by  four  batteries 
cannon,  as  well  as  by  Freyre's  Spaniards,  who,  advancing  fro 
Mandate  towards  Ascc.in,  would  be  able  to  hold  in  check  ai 
reinforcements  which  might  endeavour  to  make  their  w; 
from  the  right  to  the  centre.  Finally,  Sir  John  Hope,  who  hs 
succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  command  of  the  left  colum 
was  to  drive  in  the  posts  in  front  of  the  Lower  Nivelle,  to  can 
the  redoubts  above  Urogne,  to  establish  himself  on  the  lieigh 
facing  Sibuurc,  and  to  act  from  thence  as  ciicumstantes  ruigi 
direct.     His  force  consisted  of  the  ist  and  5th  divisions,  ( 
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the  brigades  of  Wilson,  Bradford,  and  Aylmer.  of  Vandeleur's 
bght  dragoons,  the  12th  and  i6th.  and  of  the  heavy  German 
cavahry.  ^ 

In  spite  of  narrow  defiles  and  broken  roads,  the  attacks  thus 
skilfuUy  arranged  succeeded  in  every  quarter.     On  the  right 
and  m  the  centre,  redoubts  and  entrenchments  were   carried 

"^i  *.  uTP"***''°  ^"^-  ^"  **^«  l«ft'  Urogne  being  entered 
at  the  double,  a  continued  skirmish  was  kept  up  throughout  the 
day.  in  the  meadows  beyond,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  look  down  upon  them.  Yet  so  much  more  serious  than 
had  been  anticipated  were  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  face 
of  the  country,  that  daylight  failed  before  full  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  successes  thus  achieved.  Soult,  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  his  lines  had  ceased  to  be 
tenable.  He  withdrew  from  such  of  the  works  as  he  still  held 
when  darkness  set  in,  and  before  daybreak  on  the  nth  was 
across  the  NiveUe.  with  his  right  on  the  sea  at  Bidard,  and  his 
left  at  St.  Barbe. 

The  batUe  of  the  NiveUe  cost  the  Allies,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  2694  officers  and  men.  The  loss  to  the  French  was 
much  more  severe ;  it  amounted  to  4265.  including  1400  prisoners. 
TTiey  left  besides,  m  the  hands  of  the  victors,  fifty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  six  ammunition  waggons,  and  all  their  magazines  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Espalette.  Yet  their  retreat  was  conducted 
m  exceUent  order.  They  broke  down  the  bridges  on  the  NiveUe 
^d  their  rear  made  a  show  of  receiving  a  second  action  at 
Bidard.  But  the  advance  of  the  Alhes  was  too  formidable  for 
them.  As  soon  as  light  came  in,  Hope  moved  from  Urogne 
and  passed  the  NiveUe  by  a  ford.  afx>ve  the  broken  bridge  at 
bt.  Jean  de  Luz.  Beresford  and  HUl  threatened  the  enemy 
simultaneously  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right.  Soult  again 
shifted  his  ground.  He  feU  back  towards  Bayonne.  in  the  en- 
trenched camp  before  which  he  established  himself,  huvmg  one 
post  at  Annette,  on  the  great  Madrid  road,  and  others  to  tlie 
nght  and  left  of  it.  from  the  Adour  to  the  Nive. 

BdttlB  Ol  «;^H°**^*^'^  ^^^  *  continuance  of  bad  weather,  Lord 
tlie  lifi. /**^"'"^°°  ^^  quartered  his  people  over  a  long 
A.D.  1813.  f^  °^  country,  measuring  perhaps  nine  or  ten  mUes 
from  left  to  right,  almost  on  the  spots  where  each 
corps  and  division  lutd  iiaited.  Head-quarters  with  the 
guards  were  weU  disposed  of  in  St.  Jean  de  Luz.     The  5th 
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division,  with  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  filled  all  the  hami 
and  villages  between  that  town  and  Bidard.  Th«  light  divis 
lay  to  the  right  of  these  in  Arcanguez ;  and  others  succeed^ 
wending  farther  and  farther  to  the  right  till  they  touched  1 
river  Nive.  Thus  all  the  country  south  as  well  as  north 
the  Adour,  which  was  remarkably  fertile  and  rich  in  com  a 
cattle,  remained,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive,  in  1 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  who  were  able,  likewise,  to  communio 
through  that  district  with  certain  posts  which  they  still  h( 
in  rear  of  the  Enghsh  right  among  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  N( 
such  a  state  of  things  was  not  agreeable  to  Lord  WelUngtc 
and  on  the  9th  of  December  he  moved  out  v  put  an  end  to 
While  his  right  crossed  the  Nive,  and  closed  upon  the  entrench 
camp  and  the  Adour,  his  centre  and  left  made  demonstratioi 
of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  distract  the  enemy's  attentic 
and  to  hinder  them  from  falling  on  Hill  with  overwhelmi 
numbers  while  cumbered  with  the  passage  of  the  Nive. 

The  affair  of  the  9th  of  December  was  nowhere  serious.  T 
enemy  fell  back,  skirmishing,  as  the  English  advanced,  and  lo 
before  dark  all  was  accomplished  which  Lord  Wellington  h 
in  view.  Hill,  with  the  right  column,  sixteen  thousand  stror 
commanded  the  rich  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Ni\ 
and  the  other  columns  returned  to  sleep  in  their  old  quartei 
But  Soult  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  what  had  occurre 
and  finding  his  opponent  astride  of  a  deep  river,  he  endeavour 
to  strike  him  in  detail.  With  this  view  he  carried  the  great  bu 
of  his  people  in  the  night  of  the  9th  from  that  portion  of  tl 
entrenched  oamp  which  faced  Hill,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  loth  fell  with  extreme  violence  upon  the  left  of  the  Engli; 
army.  The  whole  of  that  day,  throughout  the  nth,  and  aga: 
on  the  12th  the  battle  raged.  It  was  fought  partly  upon 
plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  Arcangiie 
partly  along  the  ridges  and  slopes  in  which  that  plateau  end 
and  paitly  in  and  about  the  village  of  Arcanguez.  The  trooj 
on  both  sides  slept  night  after  night  upon  their  arms,  so  nes 
the  one  line  to  the  other,  that  the  voices  of  men  conversin 
round  a  French  camp  fire,  and  sometimes  their  words,  could  b 
overheard  and  understood  by  men  sitting  round  their  camp  fir 
in  the  English  lines. 

The  French  fought  well,  but  they  made  no  progress.    Thi 
giound  which  they  gained  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  wa: 
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wrested  from  them  in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  same  day  :  and  thev 
never  again  recovered  it.  The  English  did  not  advance  beyond 
their  own  plateau,  because  their  battle  was  entirely  a  defensive 
one  ;  and  so  when  the  enemy,  finding  themselves  foiled  in  their 
d««ign.  withdrew  after  dark  on  the  12th,  and  hurried  off  to 
attack  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  no  attempt  was  made  to  push  for- 
ward and  surprise  that  i)ortion  of  the  entrenched  camp  which 
lay  near  Anglette.  The  attack  upon  Sir  Rowland  Hill  failed  as 
signally  as  the  attack  upon  Sir  Jolm  Hope,  and  a  loss  to  the 
assailants  of  ten  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  wounded  and 
pnsoners,  was  all  that  Soult  took  by  h»  motion. 

Battle  Of  ^"  '™"*  °*  ^'■^  Wellington's  winter  quarters  lay  a 
0^^^^  country  intersected  by  many  deep  and  tortuous  rivers 
A.D.  1814.  °*  Z  *''«  ^^^  was  "ch  and  the  lanes  deep,  and  the 
roads,  except  where  one  great  paved  causeway  ran 
m  made,  and  m  rainy  weather  all  but  impassable.  Toward^ 
the  sea  it  is  flat  and  much  overgrown  with  wood  ;  inland  tliose 
rises  and  falls  abound,  which  almost  everywhere  seem  to  meree 
a  mountain  district  into  the  champaign. 

It  was  protected  at  this  time  along  the  Lower  Adour  by 
iJayonne,  and  the  entrenched  camp  which  lay  around  it  •  whUe 
higher  up,  the  features  of  the  landscape  were  such  as  to  offer 
at  almost  every  mile,  good  defensible  positions.  But  its  strength' 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  lay  mainly  in  this,  that  no  invader 
would  dare  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the  Adour.  leaving  the 
entrenched  .  nmp  to  threaten  his  communications-whUe  to 
threaten  the  camp  and  the  army  in  the  field  at  the  same  time 

;i°»l  t'Tw  ,r^^^*f'.""'"^"'^^  ^''''''  ''■•'''  ^-  supposed  to 
be  at  Lord  Welhngton's  disposal. 

For  all  these  difficulties  the  English;  gen.ia'  xv;.3  prepared: 
he  caused  a  fleet  of  coasters  to  be  got  fogetne. ,  .^  me  in  Pa  saees 

TT  ^lu  *•?*"  ^^  ^"^'  ''*"'  planking  and  la.kle  suft  .tM  to 
bridge  the  Adour  at  a  spot  nine  miles  bcli.w  P.v  „n  .  .bile  at 
the  same  time  he  brought  up  his  pontoon  hain  by  ;i,.  .  ^eat 
road  and  parked  it  between  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Pidanj  "  h:< 
cavalry  and  heavy  guns,  which  for  convenience  of  .roc-  had 
pajed  the  winter  m  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  were  caX^d  in 
and  on  the  14th  of  February.  1814,  just  as  the  young  .;eri  age 
was_bBginning  to  make  its  appearance,  he  put  his  columns  7:. 

His  first  advances  were  directed  against  the  enemy  s  left.    His 
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own  left  meanwhile  made  a  demonstration,  hut  halted,  as  if 
checked  by  the  aspect  of  tlie  entrenched  camp  at  Anglette. 
The  consequence  was  that  Soult,  seeing  no  measures  in  progress 
for  crossing  the  Adour  in  that  direction,  beheved  his  right  to  be 
safe,  and  drew  off  his  troops,  except  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
to  meet  and  restrain  the  English  on  his  left.  Of  the  marches  and 
partial  encounters  which  took  place  upon  and  below  the  many 
streams  which  rise  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flow  into  the  Adour,  I 
must  leave  the  general  historian  to  tell.  They  were  at  once  trying 
and  deeply  interesting  to  such  as  took  part  in  them  ;  and  they 
led  to  the  concentration  of  two  cirps  of  almost  eqi*al  strength  on 
either  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  where  it  flows  in  front  of  Orthez. 
Soult  carried  into  that  ]H)sition  about  forty  thousand  men.  whom 
he  placed  along  a  range  of  heights,  with  St.  Bois  on  his  left  and 
Orthez  on  his  right.  Lord  Wellington  faced  him.  with  a  force 
somewhat  superior  in  cavalry  and  guns,  but  in  infantry  rather 
inferior.  And  on  the  28th  the  battle  was  fought.  It  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested — appearing  at  one  time  to  go  so 
much  against  the  English,  that  Soult  wrote  a  dispatch  from 
the  field  preparing  the  French  minister  of  war  for  tidings  of  a 
victory.  But  Lord  Wellington  sudtkrjy  changed  his  order  of 
battle,  and  attacking  a  point  which  was  supposed  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  danger,  broke  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  doubled 
it  up.  The  French  retired  at  first  in  good  order,  carrying  their 
artiUery  with  them — but  from  all  sides  the  victors  poured  in, 
and  the  retreat  became  little  better  than  a  rout.  Six  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  many  prisoners,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Hm         Having  extricated  his  army  from  the  danger  which 
Advanoe  threatened  it,  Soult  halted  between  Maubeurguet  and 

to  Rubastein,  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  cover 
Toilloili0.Xarbes,  and  to  watch  the  development  of  his  adver- 
A.D.  1814.  sary's  designs.  The  English,  he  persuaded  himself, 
must  of  necessity  move,  either  upon  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse. 
If  they  took  the  former  route,  he,  as  his  letters  show,  was  pre- 
pared to  throw  himself  upon  their  rear ;  if  the  latter,  then  he 
hoped  that  he  should  be  able  seriously  to  disturb  their  left. 
He  seems  never  to  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  their 
attempting  both  objects  at  the  same  time  ;  he  therefore  took 
no  steps  to  prevent  it.  Yet  such  was  Lord  Wellington's  plan. 
Weakening  himself  to  the  extent  of  twelve  thousand  English 
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and  Portuguese  troops,  he  detached  Beresford  on  the  8th  with 
the  4th  and  7th  divisions,  and  Vivian's  liglit  dragcnms,  to  take 
possession  of  Bordeaux,  while  with  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th.  and  light  divisions,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
cavalry,  he  himself  stood  fast  at  Aire,  ready  to  take  idvantage 
of  any  false  move  into  which  his  adversary  might  be  hurried. 

Lord  Wellington,  convinced  that  Suchet  had  joined  Soult, 
abstained  from  molesting  him  in  Beresford's  absence  ;  Soult, 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  Beresford's  march,  was  content 
to  maintain  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  At  last,  however,  on 
the  I2th,  Soult  took  the  initiative.  Orders  had  reached  him 
from  Paris  to  move  upon  Pau,  so  that  his  left  might  rest  upon 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  he  now  puslied  forward  between  Aire  and 
Garhn,  hoping  to  strik»i  a  blow  against  one  or  other  ol  the  some- 
what scattered  divisions  of  the  Allies.  But  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  to  be  surprised.  His  troops  closed  rapidly  in,  and^  for 
three  days  the  hostile  armies  faced  one  another.  On  the  i6th. 
however,  Soult  heard  of  the  capture  of  Bordeaux  by  Beresford, 
and  labouring  under  the  impression  that  his  adversary  had 
been  strongly  reinforced  (though,  in  truth,  the  only  troops 
which  joined  him  were  Feryre's  corps  of  eight  thousand  Span- 
iards, and  they  came  up  on  the  13th  and  14th),  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  own  communications,  and  retreated  before  dawn 
by  St.  Gaudens  towards  Toulouse. 

From  this  position,  which  he  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
impregnable,  Soult  wrote  to  Suchet,  imploring  him  to  forget 
everything,  except  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  to  -ome 
to  his  support.  It  was  the  last  appeal,  and  it  met  with  no 
response.  Suchet  pleading  that  he  had  not  three  thousand  men 
disposable,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could  muster  thirteen 
thousand,  refused  to  give  up  his  separate  command,  and  Soult 
was  left  with  his  own  army  and  the  division  of  General  Paris  to 
wage  such  a  war  as  he  could.  Yet,  even  unassisted  from  Cata- 
lonia, he  cannot  be  said  to  have  stood  at  great  disadvantage 
towards  his  adversary.  His  position  was  excellent.  The  muster- 
rolls  of  his  army  show  that  he  had  39,160  combatants  under 
arms,  and  that  his  artillery  amounted  to  80  pieces.  Lord 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  bring  against  him 
only  45.000  infantry,  of  whom  15,000  were  Spaniards,  with 
6000  cavalry  and  64  guns.  Whatever  the  English  general  might 
gam,  therefore,  by  mere  excess  of  numbers,  he  more  than  lost, 
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partly  in  the  composition  of  his  infantry,  partly  in  the  difficult! 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  about  to  operate.    It  was, 
every  point  of  view,  a  fair  fight,  the  assailans  having,  indee 
a  harder  part  to  play  in  it  than  the  defenders. 

The         Lord  Wellington  moving  slowly,  as  the  state  of  tl 

Battle  of  roads  compelled  him  to  do,  arrived  on  the  26th  i 

Tontonw.  sight  of  Totilouse.    The  enemy  drew  in  their  outpos 

A.D.  1814.  on  his  approach,  and  took  post  behind  the  Garonr 

and   the  Lers.      It  was  the   first  intention   of   the    Englis 

general  to  pass  the  Garonne  above  the  town,  and  thereby  t 

interpose  between  Soult  and  Montauban.    Indeed,  Sir  Rowlan 

Hill's  corps  was  actually  thrown  across  in  the  night,  just  abov 

the  junction  of  the  Ariege  with  the  Garonne,  and  directed  t 

march  upon  Cintegabelle,  where  there  was  a  bridge  upon  th 

latter  stream.     But  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  moun 

tains,  together  with  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week,  had  s 

filled  the  marshes  which  lie  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Arieg 

that  to  move  even  infantry  through  them,  far  more  cavalr 

and  guns,  proved  impossible.     HUl  was,  in  consequence,  re 

called,  and  another  point  of  attack  chosen.    It  was  nearer  t( 

the  town,  though  stiU  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position.  ai 

a  place  called  Portet.     There,  however,  on  trying  them,  th« 

pontoons  proved  to  be  of  insufficient  span  ;  and  Soult.  wamec 

by  the  attempt,  threw  up  works  to  avert  the  danger.    Nothing 

now  remained  except  to  assault  the  heights  between  the  Ers 

ajid  the  canal,  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  force  the  passage  of 

the  Garonne  below  the  town. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  in  detail  the  manoeuvres  which 
preceded  and  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Toulouse.     They  were 
executed  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  which  ceaseless  rains  and 
roads  wellnigh  impassable  offer  to  the  movements  of  troops. 
But  determination  and  perseverance  overcame  them  all    and 
on  the  loth  of  April  the  fight  began.    It  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  greater  obstinacy  than  any  other  which  had  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.    Confident  in  the  strength  of  the 
position,  and  weU  supported  by  the  fire  of  a  superior  artillery, 
the  French  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  when  the  evening 
closed  were  still  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  of  the  fine  of  their 
canal.    But  the  redoubts  which  commanded  the  town  had  fallen, 
and  Soult  knew  that  his  game  was  lost.    On  the  other  hand  the 
Enghsh  had  expended  the  whole  of  their  great  gun  ammunition, 
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and  till  supplies  could  be  brought  up  from  the  rear,  an  opera- 
tion which  required  time,  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  renew  an 
offensive  battle.  Favoured  by  this  circumstance,  Soult  was 
able  in  the  course  of  the  nth  to  send  away  such  baggage  as 
could  be  moved  without  attracting  attention,  and  the  same 
night  he  withdrew  by  the  only  road  which  lay  open  to  him 
leaving,  besides  his  v.ounded,  all  his  heavy  cannon  and  stores' 
with  a  considerable  depot  of  small  arms,  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  conquerors. 

Lore;  WeUington  fought  the  battle  of  Toulouse  upon  a  plan 
which  as  much  as  possible  guarded  the  inhabitants  from  be- 
coming more  than  spectators  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Not  a  shot 
or  shell  from  an  English  gun  fell  within  the  town.  And  now 
his  arrangements  were  m^^de  for  investing  the  place,  so  as  to 
compel  the  French  army  either  to  come  out  and  fight,  or  else  to 
lay  down  its  arms.  His  troops,  indeed,  had  begun  to  move  to- 
wards the  single  carriage  road  of  which  they  were  not  already 
niasters.  when  daybreak  on  the  12th  made  the  fact  apparent 
that  Soult  and  his  people  were  gone.  Not  a  picket  guard  stood 
to  their  arms,  not  a  sentry  showed  himself,  and  presently  while 
men  yet  wondered  what  the  cause  of  such  unlooked-for  silence 
might  be  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  pealing  of  bells  in  the 
aty.  Suddenly  upon  every  tower  and  housetop  visible  a  white 
flag  was  seen  to  wave,  and  by  and  by  the  air  rang  with  the 
shouts  of  people  rejoicing.  Toulouse,  freed  from  the  presence 
of  Napoleons  garrison,  declared  for  Louis  XVIII  and  the 
Bntish  troops  were  greeted  as  they  drew  near,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  dehverers. 

With  the  battle  of  ToulouL,e  the  great  Peninsular  War  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  At  Bayonne,  indeed,  four  days 
later,  a  profitless  encounter  took  place,  the  garrison  making  a 

,!!;u^T^*'^  *^^y  S""^*^  "°*^"&'  a"d  some  valuable  lives 
on  both  sides  were  sacrificed.  And  in  the  Upper  Garonne  and 
on  the  borders  of  Catalonia.  Soult  and  Suchet  hesitated  before 
they  could  bnng  themselves  to  believe  the  truth ;  but  Lord 
welhngtons  firmness  and  the  preparations  which  he  made  to 
r^ume  hostilities  overcame  their  scruples.  They  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  peace  ensued. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON 

A,D.   1815 

"SSS?'"  ty°'"'Tl''^  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  ^^ 

^»i^  ?hXatv  of  Parif"^'  '^^  been  agreed  to 
the«««.^n«jM      ,®**y  °^  ??ns.  when  news  reached  them 
In^r       ^*P°^^"  ^™'"  ^^^^'  ^d  they  were  speedily  engag. 
in  more  pressmg  considerations.     Napoleon  landed  at  Frift 
and  made  at  once  for  Paris.    Before  him  all  opS^ition  Z 
down  and  m  less  than  three  weeks  he  was  dicta?teg  prckm 

J^fX* tr '"  ''''  '''  ^"^^"^  -'-  ^^^^ 

consen'tTe  ^Z^^VTf  ""^  Wellington,  and  by  commo 
consent  he  became  the  leader  and  adviser  of  Europe.  He  dre' 
r^^M  t^f  <=^Paign.  specified  the  number  of  VroopswWc 
could  be  advantageously  brought  forward  on  variou^  p^^t< 
and  explained  the  order  and  object  of  their  movme^f      Hi 

•  ^ir^the'f!!°%""/°  P^°^"^'  ^*^  -HtHelay 
possible,  to  the  Low  Countnes,  where  the  nucleus  of  a  Briti.l 

St'ESk"';^       *°  T"^«  *^^  comma"nVofl^man1 
SZbrinf"Sher       ' '  "^"^'^'^^  *'^^""«^  N«*h-'-^^' 
for^^-  *^5  AUies  were  mustering  their  strength,  and  preparins 
for  a  second  inroad  into  France.  Napoleon.  4h  an  eneS.  un 
paraUeled  m  the  history  of  the  world,  ca  led  forth  the  mieht 

1  uilenes.  150.000  men  under  arms  ;  in  the  course  of  little  more 
S  thrrnd'^  \VT^  *'^  ^*""^^  ''  *he  army  to  four  huT 
f7^  the  P™./  ^'  "T"^^'  °^  "Pf^^^^'^h  *«  the  capital, 
othTr  wX^T'  ";i  °"'  "1^"  *°  *^"  P^^^«^  °t  the  Jura  on  the 
Other,  were  observed ;    and  the  principal  fortresses  guarding 
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Waterloo.    It  was  now  the  istli  of  Tune     Th#.  Pmcco.,  . 
U^  .ayalongtteleft  bant  of  theSbre  'wrTSS 

A.Xl5.JJfe-  stoS  „n  M    ="Sl.5h  wl,ile  General  Bulow,  al 
uege.  stood  on  the  extreme  eft.    Between  th»^  i„.„ 

wThr/a'tLTc"'  ""'I'  ""^  Thieln^^Tforer': 
lamur.  the  latte.  at  Ciney.    It  was  arranged  that,  in  case  of 
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Plan  of  thb  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
toSs^he"LlJI''*^T'  '  ^'""'^  '""^^'"^"t  should  be  made 
into  communication  with  Blucher   hv  thJ  n    *       «       *^°'"® 

fa.S;"^',^::AT!t''  'S  Pf"'  "»-' .-^t  night  the 
Wnc.  of  Or^e  Ze  fn  ?'  »  °.'  '^*"""''  ■  ^  »''« 
.^e«.  andThe^™  n1  IHI:  ^^-':«^;™ll-in- 
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Wellington  drew  up  orders,  clear,  distinct,  and  explicit,  for 
march  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  to  the  left. 

These  orders,  issued  between  four  and  five  in  the  aftern( 
directed  only  the  outlying  divisions  of  the  two  advanced  co 
commanded  respectively  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Lord  1 
to  shift  their  ground.  All  the  rest  were  instructed  to  assen 
and  to  be  in  readiness.  At  ten  the  same  night,  however 
enemy's  movements  had  sufficiently  disclosed  his  intenti 
and  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve,  was 
in  motion.  It  marched  by  various  roads  upon  Quatre-B 
Meanwhile  in  Brussels  itself  no  signs  of  agitation  or  alarm  v 
manifested.  The  reserve  stood  to  their  arms  after  night 
m  the  park,  and  the  salons  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  ech 
to  the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 

Napoleon  concentrated  120.000  men  in  front  of  Charle 
hoping  before  the  Allies  could  cover  them  to  seize  the  1 
strategic  points  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Sombruffe.  In  this  he  fai 
through  the  loss  of  a  day  upon  the  march,  which  enabled 
Prince  of  Orange  to  occupy  the  former  post,  while  Bltic 
succeeded  in  coUecting  eighty  thousand  men  and  placing  th 
so  as  to  secure  the  latter. 

Setting  out  from  Brussels  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  16 
Wellmgton  reached  Quatre-Bras  about  noon,  and  found  tl 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  corps  had  akeady  been  engaged,  thoi 
not  senously.  The  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  seen 
to  be  collecting  in  masses  for  a  more  determined  onset.  Havi 
suggested  a  few  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  dt 
lode  over  to  confer  with  Bliicher.  He  found  the  Prussian  ari 
ranged  along  the  outer  brow  of  a  series  of  heights,  which  extend 
from  St.  Amand  to  Sombruffe,  and  in  front  of  which,  in  f 
valley  below,  ran  the  Lign;  rivulet.  The  duke  was  not  satisfi 
with  what  he  saw,  and  being  appealed  to,  assigned  his  reasoi 
though  in  terms,  as  was  usual  with  him.  calculated  to  spare  rat^ 
than  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  colleague.  "  Are  you  not  ve 
much  exposed  here  ?  I  should  have  placed  my  men  on  the  otli 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  kept  them  sheltered  from  the  enem) 
artiUery  tUl  they  were  needed."  "  My  men,"  replied  Bluch« 
"  like  to  see  the  enemy  with  whom  they  are  going  to  fight."  Tl 
duke  said  no  more,  but  while  cantering  back  to  Quatre-Bra 
observed  to  those  about  him,  "  If  Buonaparte  be  what  I  suppo; 
he  is,  the  Prussians  will  get  a  d— d  good  licking  to-day."   Tl 
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consequence  of  this  impression  was  a  slight  change  of  plan  settled 
between  the  chiefs  before  they  parted"  and  an  agroiT  that 
E„7«!h°f  i-'"'f°''^  communicate  by  the  NamuT^oJd   t^ 
English  standing  fast  at  Quatre-Bras  throughout  the  day 
The  Prussians  retired  without  confusion  after  nightfall    Thev 

pursuit,  took  at  first  a  wrong  direction.  Meanwhile  the  English 
after  successfully  resisting  every  attack,  lay  down  on  the  eround 
where  they  had  fought.    The  duke  slept  Se  his  men  fhon^h 

a"  whit  *'d.  "^^V^  ?t ^'^^"^^  fire'het'd  skl^e'd'tl^l^^ 
J^f  ^  S'  °^  ^"^^'''^  newspapers  which  reached  him  so^n 
after  dark.    He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  chatted  freely  aS 

watr7  °"^'"-.  ?'""^''  ^'  ^^^'  he  had  been  able  ?o 
watch  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Ligny.  and  had  seen  the 
famous  cavaliy  charge  in  which  Bliichlr  was  unhorsed  But 
the  turn  which  things  took  appeared  to  create  in  "mnot  th^ 
^^htest  uneasiness.  "  Well.  Alava,"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  fai  h^ 
ful  Spanish  follower  approached.  "  were  you  at  th^  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  baU  last  night  ?  "  General  Alava  has  left  i  uLn 
record  that  this  brief  address  feU  upon  his  ear  like  music     He 

Zdf^l  **'"  ^'^^f *  °^  "^«  ^^^'^"«'  ^d  fe  ^ing  that  matteS 
tooked  black,  was  a  Uttle  at  a  loss  how  to  -  proach  the  duk^ 
But  the  moment  the  duke  spoke  his  confidence  re^turned.  GeneS 
Alava  w^  attached  to  the  duke's  head-quarters  when  the  bS 
army  broke  up  from  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras.  and  never  auhted 
lum  afterwards.  The  duke  used  to  say  of  hir'"tha  T  was 
^e  oriy  man  Imng  who  had  taken  part  in  the  gleatest  naval  L 
well  as  the  greatest  mihtary  action  of  modern  times"  •  for 
ilTv  T:^  '^^^^Sanctissima  Trinidada  at  Trafalga^  against 

The  duke  remained  at  Quatre-Bras  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon    giving  Bliicher  thereby  ample  time  to  perfect    .. 
arrangements.    Why  he  was  not  assailed  earlv  in  tfe  dal  bv 
he  whole  French  army  has  never  been  explained.   At  ij  Lw^ 

mZhl^\.^\  ^^  consummate  skill  and  in  perfect  order 
^™i2i  .u-P°"  *''^  P°''*'°"  °^  Waterloo.  His  cavalry  which 
covered  this  movement,  was  more  than  once  engaged  ^thtSe 
enemy,  particularly  on  the  farthe-  side  of  Genap'^rwrert  the 
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French  suffered  severely ;  but  except  thr-^,  and  by  occai 
discharges  of  artillery,  no  attempt  was  ma»-e  to  hurry  or  inr 
his  retreat.  Under  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  thundei 
British  troops  took  up  their  ground,  and  slept  thrcughou 
night  between  the  17th  and  i8th  of  June  where  on  the  morrow 
a  few  of  them  were  destined  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knov 
waking. 

The  duke  established  liis  head-iuarters  in  the  villaj 
Waterloo.  He  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  c  rather  supper,  and 
early  to  bed.  At  two  in  the  momii  g  of  the  i8th  he  was 
and  after  shaving  and  dressing  with  his  usual  care,  sat  ( 
to  his  desk,  with  a  couple  of  andles  burning  beside  him. 
wrote  cheerfully  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  then  minister  at  Brud 
"  Pray  keep  the  English  Qui«t  if  you  can.  Let  them  all  pn 
to  retire,  but  neither  be  m  a  hurry  or  a  fright,  as  all  wil 
turn  out  well."  He  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  Dui 
Berri  at  Ghent,  concluding  his  letter  in  th^se  remao-kabie  wc 
"  I  hope,  and  indeed  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  all 
turn  out  well."  And  he  gave  orders  to  the  governor  of  Ant 
to  consider  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  sie^,? ;  but  ai:  the  ! 
time  to  give  free  admission,  not  alone  to  the  royal  famiJ 
X  ice,  but  to  the  families  of  Englishmen,  or  of  men  of 
other  nation  who  might  consider  it  judicious  to  flee  from  Bnu 
This  dene,  he  breakfasted,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  ox 
see  that  i:is  troops  were  in  their  proper  places.  The  speci 
on  which  hh  eye  fell,  when  ne  gained  th«»  crest  of  his  own  posi 
was,  to  say  ihe  least,  an  imposing  one. 

Spread  ovjr  a  range  of  heights,  facing  his  own,  with 
chateau  of  Bslle  Alliance  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  lay  7:1 
French  troops,  all  men  of  one  nation,  all  accustomed  to  war, 
all  imbued  witli  the  fullest  confidence  m  the  skill  and  fortui 
their  commander.  Of  these,  15,765  ^  ire  superb  :avalry, 
246  guns  supported  them.  As  yet,  however,  they  prese: 
the  appearance  of  an  armj  still  in  bivouac.  Ar  \  hour  after  1 
stole  on,  greatly  to  the  duke's  surprise,  without  producing 
visible  index  of  change.  But  about  ten  o'clock  the  drums 
trumpets  spoke  out ;  and  promptly,  but  with  perfect  d.^li^ 
tion,  colunms  of  attack  were  formed.  There  was  no  mista] 
the  object  of  this  formation.  Clouds  of  skirmishers  soon  ran 
and  the  battle  began. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  stem  meeting  between  71 
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wZ'^t'i^?"'  ''''\'*"  I'omc^eneous  and  confident  in  their 
teader,  and  67.655  on  the  other  ;  the  latter  a  motley  host  made 

trL^  n^r"''   ^*?'T"'   B™"»wickers,   Hanoverian,    S 

troops  of  Nassau,  and  though  last,  not  least,  of  twentv-two 

housand  BnUsh  soldiers    The  brunt  of  the  action  fTj  Z 

The  eSS^i'/S  *''  ^"^"^^  ^"^  ''''  S^'^"t  German  Tegbn 
St  tt^^  h1?,^Tr2'*  throughout  the  day  ;  the  Geman 
lost  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye,  though  not  tiU  after  a  desperate 
resistance  and  the  expenditure  of  all  their  ammunition  T  the 
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line,   which   extended   from   Hougomont    to   x    ^e-1'Alle.M 

the  Germans,  and  twe  Dutch  kept  their  ground  t  others  S 
«^e  most  part  gave  way,  and  ^ere  not  wSout  dit  4^r3l£j 
ma  second  hne.  which  never  came  under  fire.  The  %tS 
?Tit  duk^f  °" ir.  '^^  ^^'  °^  *^^  Anglo-Belgian.  aL  W 

be  able  to  ,om  m  the  nUlSe.    Napoleon  strove  to  bre-k 

.^vS™     P"    ?®  ^^^"^  ^  columns,  now  of  infantry   , 

Tn^;^^"^  °*  f  ^"^^  "°^  '''^^^y  combined,^n^he  r^m 
on  t^  centra  and  parti^^Uy  on  :  ae  leit  oi  the  E^ghsi;  pLw 
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He  poured  upon  the  powtion  and  the  troops  which   h 
the  .ustained  fire  of  246  guns,  to  which  from  the  side 
AUies  156  guns  repHed.    But  he  gained  no  advantage 
his  horsemen  crowned  the  ridge  and  rode  about  infantry'  s( 
which  they  never  succeedetl  in  breaking,  and  twice  t4  < 
of  the  English  cavalry  drove  tliem  back.    The  slaucl     ,  or 
sides  was  terrific  but  the  final  issues  of  the  battle  seem 
to  have  been  doubtful. 

The  duke  had  received  during  the  night  of  the  i7th  « 

communications  from  Blticher.  as  a  resir    )f  which  he  ext 

the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  some  hours  tKfore  they  made 

appearance.     Except,  however,  some  cavalry  which  si 

Itself  at  daybrea^  on  the  iPth  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  C 

and  therefore  past  the  defile  which  separated  the  two  ur 

none  appeared  tiU  late  in  the  day.    Still  the  duke's  confi. 

never  forsook  him.    The  French  had  delivered  their  lasi 

fiercMt  attack.    It  was  met  and  thrown  back  in  all  qua 

and  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the  b 

army  showed  that  the  day  was  lost  to  them.   Whether  the  < 

If  no  Prus.c^ans  had  been  near,  v  nuld  have  assumed  the  of!e 

just  then  IS  uncertain.     But  at  the  critical  moment  Bu 

cor^  entered  into  the  battle,  and  a  heavy  firin?  in  the  dire 

of  Hanchenois  indicated  how  the  battle  was  going     Ther 

word  was  passed  along  the  brow  of  the  English  heights  to 

the  ranks  of  regiments  and  advance,  and  down  the  slope  s' 

infantry  and  cavalry,  while  from  the  high  ground  beWnd 

artUlery  continued  to  fire,  and  the  last  touch  was  given 

British  and  Prussian  troops  meeting  upon  the  field,  to  the  i 

complete  and  decisive  victory  which  the  worid  had  ever  see 

The  report  of  the  battle,  made  at  the  time  by  the  Dul< 

Wellington  to  the  British  and  Allied  Governments  of  Eur 

does  full  justice  to  the  exertions  made  by  his  coUeague 

Prussian  commander-in-chief,  and  by  the  general  officers 

troops,  to  aid  and  support  him,  and  to  the  effectual  aid  wl 

they  gave  him. 
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FROM  THE  ....  Or^APOLEON  TO  THE  AMEKICAN 

«*3p'  Rwolution  in  France.   ChariM  v  a i 

Pl.«d  on  the  .hron..     Death  ofSHJre  ^v'^'^lon  oi  V^l^L^^'*  ^'^"P'* 

••37.  Death  of  William  IV.    Acceu!»n  ,.r  r>         ,,. 

"**•    '^"'"'on  of  Queen  Victoria. 

H.v^?of5SKS^73;^,a^(^,O^J^^  C^„,.  Ca.ul. 
^^.Sjo.  Quadruple  alliance  with  Franc,  Portugal.  a„«l  Spail.     B:.Urdn,ent 

ciS'    sJind'eTdTed^oSe'titi^rd'oiiir"^^  ^•""'^'"  ^'^  «'"«  ""= 

Vi.U.t'd  Sra  ""'  *""•*=*"  ^--    B*«l«  «  Palo  Alto.  Montery.  Bueoo 
•845-9.  The  Sikh  Wars. 
'853.  The  Crimean  War. 
•856.  The  Indian  Mutiny. 

i860.  The  M.„^  u/      .  occupied  as  capital  '%7a 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  SIKH  WARS 

'         A.D.   1845-A.D.  1849 

Itt  the    The  story  of  the  Sikh  Wars  is  the  story  of  the  anne 
Panjanb.  tion  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  Indian  Empire  of  Gi 
A.D.     Britain.     It  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  conffi 
1846-1849.  recorded  in  Indian  history.    The  Sikhs  were  a  t 
muscular,  athletic,  and  warUke  race,  bound  together  by  str( 
patriotism  and  fervent  religious  faith.    Settled  chiefly  in 
Punjaub,  they  were  confederated  in  various  provinces  to 
number  of  7,000,000,  their  regular  army,  at  tliis  time,  c 
sisting  of  73,000  men  with  200  pieces  of  artillery.    Skilled  in 
management  of  horses  they  had  organised  an  effective  cava 
service,  and  their  infantry  had  been  trained  and  disdplii 
by  French  and  Italian  officers. 

The  aggressive  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  while  Govern 
General  of  India,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  unrest  ( 
of  which  these  troubles  grew,  and  though  he  was  recal 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  s 
ceeded  him,  and  who  was  sent  out  to  follow  a  pacific  poli 
«;evelop  natural  resources,  and  improve  the  condition  of  1 
finances,  he  was  too  late  to  aUay  the  irritation  and  distr 
which  would  never  have  arisen  under  wise  and  just  admir 
tration. 

On  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  maintained 
alliance  with  the  British  Government,  the  Sikhs  were  divided  ii 
two  factions,  one  headed  by  Golab  Singh,  who  professed 
favour  the  English,  and  the  other  by  the  Ranee,  who  yield 
to  the*"clamours  of  her  unpaid  soldiers  to  be  led  against  i 
Feringhees. 
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j^  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December,  1845,  a  portion 
Battle  of  °^  the  Sikh  army  appeared  within  three  mUes  of  the 
Hoojjjj^Sutlej,  and  information  was  received  by  the  EngUsh 
A.D.  1846.  garrison  at  Ferozepore  that  preparations  were  being 
made  on  a  large  scale  for  the  movement  of  infantry 
artiUery,  and  stores  from  the  Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  On  the  12th 
the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  concentrated  in'great'force 
on  the  British  side  of  the  river.  Meanwhile  the  British  reserves 
were  advancing  to  meet  this  formidable  foe,  but  they  were  still 
far  distant  and  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore  numbered  only  9500 
men  to  face  a  hundred  guns  and  an  army  60,000  strong. 

On  the  17th  December  the  Sikhs  moved  on  to  meet  the  British 
who.  wearied  with  long  marching  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  miles 
a  day,  were  taking  what  rest  they  could  upon  the  field.  At  the 
call  of  the  bugle  all  signs  of  weariness  disappeared,  the  brave 
fellows  started  up  and  stood  to  arms,  and  the  governor-general 
and  the  commander-in-chief  rode  from  regiment  to  regiment  and 
cheered  them  with  encouraging  exhortations. 

About  two  miles  from  Moodkee  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  the  head 
of  the  advance  guard,  found  the  enemy  encamped  behind 
sandy  hillocks  and  jungle,  twenty  thousand  strong,  with  forty 
guns,  which  immediately  opened  fire  on  his  approach.  The 
battlefield  was  a  sandy  plain  dotted  with  small  hills,  which 
prevented  the  belligerents  from  seeing  each  other  untU  quite 
near.  ^ 

For  some  time  the  battle  was  a  duel  of  artiUery,  and  then  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  ordered  an  advance  of  cavahy,  which  swept  like  a 
wlurlwmd  against  the  cavalry  of  the  Sikhs,  and  with  such  irresis- 
tible force  that  it  broke  their  formation  into  fragments,  having 
effected  which  they  swept  along  the  whole  hne  of  the  enemy 
cutting  down  the  gunners  and  silencing  the  roar  of  their  guns.' 
Soon  after  this  the  infantry  came  into  action  under  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  General  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  McCaskiU.  The  Sikhs 
fought  bravely,  obstinately  contesting  every  point,  but  when 
the  Bntish  artillery  had  done  its  work  a  general  charge  was  made, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  ground  with  tremendous 
toss.  The  English  losses  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee  were  215  killed 
and  657  wounded,  but  the  killed  included  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Sir 
John  McCaskiU,  and  a  number  of  young  officers  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  The  enemy  left  seventeen  guns  upon 
tne  held,  but  returned  in  fairly  good  order  within  an  entrenched 
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camp  which  they  had  fonned  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  ne 
Ferozepore. 

The        Two  days  after  the  victory  of  Moodkee  hostiliti( 

Battle  of  were  renewed,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  volunteering  \ 

Feroie-  fight  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  as  second  in  comman( 

Mbab.    After  the  manner  of  victors  assuming  the  aggressiv 

A.D.  1846.  the  English  army  marched  to  attack  the  enemy 

camp.    Starting  at  daybreak  December  the  21st,  and  aboi 

midday  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Littler's  division,  tl 

army  was  now  raised  to  nineteen  thousand  strong.    Unhappi] 

they  were  but  ill  supplied  with  provisions  and  were  in  need  ( 

rest  after  a  march  of  ten  miles.   The  Sikhs  were  twice  in  numlx 

and  were  ixes^  after  a  two  days'  rest,  well  provided  an 

strongly  entrenched.    Unequal  as  the  forces  were,  an  immedial 

attack  was  decided  on  lest  a  postponement  should  increase  th 

difficulty  by  adding  another  Sikh  army  of  equal  strength  t 

the  forces  of  the  enemy.    In  the  attacks  Sir  Hugh  Gough  le 

the  right  wing  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  the  left. 

The  Sikh  guns  were  heavier  than  those  of  the  British,  an^ 
were  protected  behind  embrasures;  their  gunners,  moreovei 
were  surer  in  their  aim.  So  terrible  was  the  effect  of  their  fir 
that  the  62nd  regiment,  which  led  the  attack,  was  nearly  sho 
away,  and  several  Sepoy  regiments  broke  and  fled.  The  whol 
of  the  left  wing,  after  carrying  part  of  the  works,  was  drivei 
back.  The  right  wing  succeeded  better  and  held  possession  o 
several  ramparts.  But  the  Sikhs  were  still  in  possession  of  th( 
fortified  village  of  Ferozeshah,  and  remained  so  until  nigh 
closed  upon  the  scene. 

The  situation  was  now  very  critical.  The  whole  of  the  Britisl 
forces  had  been  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  nearly  all  their  am 
munition  had  been  exhausted,  while  the  Sikhs  were  in  dailj 
expectation  of  large  reinforcements  and  were  never  in  doubl 
as  to  supplies.  The  two  generals  conferred  confidentially, 
"  What  think  you  of  our  prospects  ?  "  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  think," 
rephed  Sir  Henry,  "  that  we  must  live  or  die  where  we  stand." 
"  That  is  exactly  my  opinion,"  said  the  general ;  "  so  we  under- 
stand each  other."  They  shook  hands  and  parted.  There  was 
ortly  one  thing  to  be  done ;  the  fight  must  be  fought  to  the 
finish  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  without 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  were  again  marshalled  in  the  order 
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of  battle.    The  artillery,  as  usual,  opened  the  engagement,  but 
thinking  of  the  sooner  or  later  of  it.  the  general  at  last  said. 
Why  waste  tune  and  ammunition  thus  ?    We  must  try  the 
bayonet  once  more."   Then  was  made  one  of  the  most  desperate 
charges  that  ever  flashed  across  a  field  of  war.   At  first,  part  of 
the  hne  reeled  under  the  storm  of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  the 
main  body  pressed  on;  with  animating  shouts  the  two  wings 
closing  m  upon  the  viUage  and  driving  everything  before  them, 
finally  capturmg  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  works. 
Ihe  two  generals,  waving  the  captured  banners,  rode  in  triur-  h 
before  the  victorious  army  and  were  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
applause.    The  whole  of  the  enemy's  military  stores  and  camp 
furniture,  with  seventy-three  guns  and  seventeen  standards, 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  English. 

One  Sikh  army  had  now  been  defeated,  but  another,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  was  bearing  down  upon  the  devoted  little 
band  that  had  aU  but  exhausted  itself  in  daring  and  doing  so 
much.    But  fortune  favours  the  bold,  and  when  wisdom  fails. 
toUy  sometimes  saves  the  situation.    At  the  critical  moment, 
tbrough  some  misunderstanding  as  to  orders,   the  English 
cavalry  and  artillery  moved  off  from  the  flank  which  they  pro- 
tected and  took  the  road  towards  Ferozepore.    Had  the  Sikhs 
but  known  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries  and  reahsed  the 
nature  of  the  blunder  made,  this  might  have  proved  a  fatal 
error  but  as  it  was  it  seemed,  as  William  Howitt  puts  it.  a 
blunder  ordered  by  Providence  to  save  the  British  army  from 
annihilation,  for  the  Sikhs,  concluding  that  the  design  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  fords  and  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the  nver.  immediately  began  to  retreat.    There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  action  which  should  now  be  taken.    The  British 
infantry  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and  such  was  the  confusion  and 
consternation  of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  cease  running 
until  the  Sutlej  lay  between  them  and  their  pursuers.    The 
woiSed        "»  these  terrible  battles  was  2415  killed  and 

There  was  now  a  short  season  of  rest  for  both  armies  The 
commander-in-chief  seized  the  opportunity  to  summon  the 
troo^to  ]om  him  in  public  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  which 
had  been  gamed,  after  which  Christmas  was  spent  in  camp  and 
me  year  1846  dawned  upon  a  stiU  undecided  conflict. 
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Hm  Throughout  Janviuy,  1846,  both  sides  were  bu! 
Bitflaol  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  which  ooul 
MwaL  not  long  be  delayed.  The  governor-general  hs 
A.D.  1846.  ordered  up  fresh  troops  from  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  Dell 
and  Aggra,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  Sir  Hugh  Gcugh  cor 
manded  thirty  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  The  Sikhs  also  we 
bringing  up  reinforcements,  and  strengthening  their  entrencb 
c{»mp  at  the  British  side  of  the  Sutiej,  with  which  view  they  hi 
constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  their  troo 
and  stores  across  the  river.  The  enemy  had  also  established 
considerable  magazine  at  a  fortified  village  some  miles  frc 
the  camp,  and  this  Sir  Harry  Smith  proceeded  at  the  head  of 
detachment  to  at^ck.  But  Sirdar  Runjeet  Singh  cleverly  int( 
cepted  him  and  cut  off  and  captured  all  his  baggage. 

Eight  days  later  these  forces  met  again  at  Aliwal,  on  t 
Sutiej,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  11,000  men  and  32  guns,  a 
Runjeet  Singh  with  68  guns  and  19,00c  men.  The  Sikh  am 
whicli  seemed  in  the  best  possible  order  and  diwapline,  v 
drawn  up  in  imposing  array,  but  after  a  series  of  splendid  charg 
conducted  by  brigadiers  Godby,  Hick,  Curetor,  WUson,  a 
Wheeler  the  enemy  were  driven  successfully  from  every  posit 
and  fled  in  confusion  across  the  river.  Several  of  the  horsen 
followed  the  gmis  into  the  river  and  spiked  them  there.  1 
loss  of  the  Sikhs  in  this  battle  was  said  to  be  3000  ;  that  of 
British  is  given  at  673  killed  and  wounded. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  victory  over  such  unequal  forces 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  very  great,  and  the  commander-in-cl 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  enemy  mignt  be  sai 
attacked  in  their  entrenched  camp  and  thoroughly  defeated. 

fhe  On  the  loth  of  February  was  fought  the  great  1 
Battle  0!  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  name  of  the  Ute 
8tibaim.p(mt  at  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Sikhs,  where 
A.D.  1846.  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  now  concentrated, 
camps  extended  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  v 
defended  by  130  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  nearly  half  war 
.  heavy  calibre  and  which  were  all  served  by  excellent  gunn 
The  country  all  round  this  encampment  was  level,  comple 
open  to  the  sweep  of  artillery,  so  that  before  it  could  be  reac 
there  must  inevitably  be  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
British  troops  formed  a  vast  semicircle,  each  end   of  wl 
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touched  the  river,  the  villagf  ?!  Sobraon  being  in  th^  centre, 
where  the  enemy  were  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  works 
one  within  another,  flanked  by  the  most  formidable  re- 
doubts. 

The  battle  conmienced  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  on  both 
sides,  which  played  with  terrific  force  for  three  hours.  After 
this  the  English  guns  went  up  at  a  gallop  till  they  came  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  where  it  was  intended  the 
assault  should  be  made.  Halting  there  they  poured  a  con- 
centrated fire  upon  the  position  for  some  time.  After  this  the 
assault  was  made  by  the  infantry  running.  The  regiment  which 
led  the  way  was  the  loth,  supported  by  the  53rd  Queen's  and 
the  43rd  and  59th  Native  Infantry.  They  were  repulsed  with 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  was  now 
taken  by  the  Ghoorkas,  a  diminutive  race  of  men,  agile,  daring, 
and  strong,  dressed  in  dark  green  uniforms.  A  body  of  these 
brave  little  fellows,  stepping  lightly  over  the  dead  bodies, 
quickly  passed  the  intervening  space,  and  one  of  them,  mounted 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  grenadier,  flung  himself  into  the 
embrasures.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  others ;  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  bayonet  ensued  ;  the  Sikhs  were  overpowered 
by  the  brigades  of  Stacey  and  Wilkinson ;  but,  as  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  was  now  concentrated  upon  this  point,  the  brave 
assailants  were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  and  destroyed. 
The  British  commander-in-chief  seeing  this,  sent  forward  the 
brigades  of  Ashbumham,  as  well  as  Smith's  division,  against  the 
right  of  the  enemy ;  while  our  artillery  played  furiously  upon 
their  whole  line.  The  Sikhs  fought  with  no  less  valour  and  deter- 
mination than  vc  own  troops.  Not  one  of  their  gimners  flinched 
till  he  was  sl<  down  at  his  post.  Into  every  gap  opened  by 
our  artillery  ,,.  y  rushed  with  desperate  resolution,  repelling 
our  assaulting  colmnns. 

At  length  the  cavalry,  which  has  so  often  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  great  battles,  were  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
victory.  The  sappers  and  miners  having  succeeded  in  opening 
a  passage  through  which  the  horses  ':ould  enter  in  single  file, 
the  3rd  Queen's  Dragoons,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  got 
inside  the  works,  quickly  formed,  and  galloped  along  in  the  rear 
of  the  batteries,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  passed.  General 
Gough  promptly  followed  up  this  advantage  by  ordering  for- 
ward the  whole  three  divisions  of  the  centre  and  the  right.    It 
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was  then  that  the  fighting  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  it 
earnest. 

The  struggle  was  long,  bloody,  and  relentless.  No  quartei 
was  given  or  asked,  the  Sikhs  fighting  like  men  for  whon 
death  had  no  terrors,  and  for  whom  death  in  battle  was  th< 
happiest  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  exit  from  Ufe.  But  the] 
encountered  men  with  hearts  as  stoui,  and  stronger  muscle 
and  they  were  at  length  gradually  forced  back  upon  the  rivei 
by  the  irresistible  British  bayonet. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  Februar) 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  indicated  the  great  advantage  whict 
would  accrue^  to  his  plans  if  the  weather  would  only  bieak  ii 
his  favour.  He  was  looking  forward,  he  said,  to  "  a  good  fal! 
of  rain  or  an  accidental  thaw  of  snow  upon  the  hills,"  to  enabk 
him  to  attack  the  enemy  when  the  river  was  flooded  and  un- 
fordable,  and  the  Sikhs  would  have  no  means  of  passing  but  b) 
the  bridge  of  boats.  Praying  for  this  advantage  he  did  nol 
wait  for  it,  but  unfortunately  for  the  Sikhs  it  occurred  exactlj 
at  the  time  it  suited  his  purpose,  for  during  the  night  before  the 
battle  the  Sutlej  rose  seven  inches,  which  made  the  river  too  deep 
for  fool  soldiers ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Sikhs  ran 
in  thousands  towards  the  narrow  bridge  of  boats  that  stretched 
across  the  broad  waters.  It  was,  of  course,  quickly  choked  np; 
and  while  the  frantic,  panic-stricken  crowd  pressed  forward^ 
crushing  one  another,  the  British  horse  artillery  advanced  at  a 
gallop  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  opened  upon  the  mass  oj 
fugitives  a  fire  of  roimd  shot  and  cannister  which  may  be  called 
"  miurderous."  The  bridge  at  length  gave  way  under  the  enor- 
mous weight,  and  thousands  were  precipitated  into  the  rivei 
and  drowned.  But  even  in  the  midst|]of  this  catastrophe 
the  drowning  fanatics  would  accept  no  mercy  from  the 
Feringhees. 

The  British  losses  amounted  to  320  killed  and  2063  wounded. 
Of  the  European  officers,  13  were  killed  and  loi  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon  was  estimated  at 
from  10,000  to  13,000  men,  the  greater  number  being  shot 
down  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge.  They 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  sixty-seven  guns,  two  hundred 
camel  swivels,  nineteen  standards,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition. 
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At  A  second  Sikh  war  followed  the  first,  as  a  result  of 
SMOiid  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  Sikhs  with  the  terms 
SildlWtr.of  the  settlement  effected  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon. 
A.D.  1848.  Gholab  Singh,  whose  loyalty  had  been  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  territory  by  the  British  Government,  was  driven  out  of 
his  possessions,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  arms  to  rein- 
state him  and  to  establish  a  permanent  garrison  at  Lahore  at 
the  cost  of  the  Sikh  Government.  Disaffection  was  shown  in 
many  ways.  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  the  British  resident,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson  of  the  Bombay  Fusiliers,  accompanied  Khan 
Sing,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lahore  durbar  to  super- 
cede Moolraj,  the  diwan  or  governor  of  Mooltan,  and  were  re- 
turning from  the  fort  with  Moolraj  on  the  20th  of  April,  1848, 
when  they  were  set  upon,  deserted  by  their  Sikh  escort, 
and  treacherously  murdered.  This  outrage  was  avenged  by 
Lieutenant  Edwards,  afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  waiting  orders,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  force,  attacked  and  defeated  Moolraj  at  Kinneyree  on 
the  i8th  of  June,  after  which,  assisted  by  Colonel  Corlandt  of 
the  Sikh  service  and  reinforcements,  he  again  defeated  Moolraj  at 
Sudoosain  on  the  ist  of  July.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the 
siege  of  Mooltan  was  undertaken  by  General  Whish,  and  some 
outworks  were  captured,  but  on  the  14th  Chutter  Singh,  under 
pressure  of  h  forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy  with  five  thousand 
men  and  tw  -e  guns,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  abandoned. 
At  Bam-  ^^  *^^  ^°^^  °*  October,  1848,  Chutter  Singh  and 
nagger,  ^'^  son  Shere  Singh,  at  the  .lead  of  thirty  thousand 
CbiOiaii.  men,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Punjaub, 
mllall,  and  in  the  following  month  Sir  Hugh,  now  Viscount 
and  Gough,  encountered  him  at  Ramnugger,  twenty 
Ctoojerat  thousand  strong.  The  engagement  was  disastrous 
I848*f84»  *°  *^^  British  arms.  The  contest  was  renewed  on 
•the  I2th  of  January,  1849,  when  the  Sikhs  were 
strongly  posted  in  a  jungle  w-'ih  thirty  thousand  men  and 
sixty -two  guns.  A  desperate  encounter  took  p)->.ce  near 
the  village  of  ChiUianwallah,  on  the  13th,  when  Led  Gough 
unwisely  accepted  battle  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
within  two  hours  of  darkness.  The  battle  proceeded  with 
varying  fortrme.  The  24th  Foot  made  a  determined  onslaught 
upon  the  enemy's  guns,  but  they  were  met  with  a  deadly  dis- 
charge of  grape,  and  reached  them  breathless  and  in  co-ifusioa 
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A  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  surrounding  jungle  completed 
their  discomfiture,  whereupon  the  Siklis,  sword  in  hand,  charged 
the  disordered  forces  and  tumod  the  repulse  into  a  rout.  Tho 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  faced  by  the  Sikh  foot  in  the  jungle,  turned 
and  fled,  and  riding  over  the  artillerymen  in  the  rear  caused 
havoc  and  confusion,  whereupon  the  Sikh  cavalry  swooped  down 
upon  the  discomfited  gunners,  cut  down  seventy  of  their  number, 
and  captured  several  guns  and  colours.  The  result  was  a  drawn 
battle  with  heavy  losses  on  the  British  side.  In  killed  and 
wounued  the  British  lost  2557  men. 

The  news  of  this  calamity  caused  consternation  at  home,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  appointed  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  to  take  command,  saying.  "  If  you  don't  go.  I 
must."  Before  his  arrival,  however,  the  situation  was  saved  by 
the  reduction  of  Mooltan  and  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Goojerat, 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  1849,  the  city  of  Mooltan  was  stormed, 
and  on  the  22nd  the  citadel  still  held  by  Moolraj,  with  three 
thousand  men,  capitulated  xmder  pressure  of  the  garrison, 
During  the  bombardment  the  principal  magazii  },  which  con- 
tained sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  was  blown  up, 
when  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  and  a  num- 
ber of  biuldings  were  destroyed. 

The  battle  of  Goojerat,  fought  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1849 
was  won  largely  by  the  artillery.  Lord  Gough,  chastened  o> 
recent  experiences,  showed  himself  amenable  to  reason  and 
not  above  the  influence  of  advice.  Playing  his  own  game  hij 
one  trump  card  was  the  bayonet,  but  at  Goojerat  he  was  wist 
enough,  under  advice,  to  make  good  use  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  service.  The  battle  opened  with  an  artillery  duel,  and  foi 
nearly  three  hoiurs  the  Sikh  gunners  manned  their  pieces  undei 
a  fire  such  as  they  had  never  known  before ;  it  dosed  with  i 
cavahy  charge  upon  the  broken  line  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pur 
suit  of  the  routed  forces  for  twelve  miles.  This  magnificeni 
victory  was  achieved  with  the  loss  of  92  killed  and  682  wounded 

The  result  of  these  victories  was  the_]annexation  of  the  Punjaul 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  Moolra;  ..as 'subsequently  tried  for  th( 
murder  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  was  fovmc 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence  afterwards  com 
muted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
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THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 

A.D.  1853-1855 

1  Turkey  has  been  caKcd  the  Sick  Man  of  the  East 
and  the  contemporary  powers  have  been  hkened  to  the 
heirs  of  a  sick  man,  impatient  of  his  viriUty  and 
anxious  .'or  the  largest  heritage  on  his  demise. 
A  n  iMn  ,   ^°"*'^  ^^  religious  prejudices  complicate  what  is 

7n?;,i?i^T  "  ^^'^  'l^'**™  Question,"  and  govermnents 
animated  by  the  one,  and  peoples  actr-ted  by  the  other,  have 

?*?K?°S^^"i!^''  **"^®  '^^y  *"**  P«*«»  difficult.  If  Turkey  were 
but  blotted  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  few  would  weep  very 
long  over  Its  disappearance,  but  wn.!e  it  remains  undo-  the 
noses  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  prospective  heirs  wiU  naturaUv 
r^;ard  each  other  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
In  the  year  1853  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  occupied  the 

J'SS?  ?T"^  °'  ^^"^  ^^''^'    '^  ^'^t  °^  aggression  caused 
a  flutter  m  the  dove-cots  of  Europe  and  excited  the  Sick  Man  to 

declare  war  Russia  immediately  took  Turkey  at  her  word  A 
guadron  of  thirteen  Turkish  ships  lay  peacefully  at  anchor  at 
flSrVrn^.H  *^/"*f  «d  and  destroyed  by  *Ve  Russian 
fleet.  Four  thousand  Turks  were  sacrificed  at  this  holocaust 
to  say  nothmg  of  those  who  feU  in  the  subsequent  destruction 
01  the  town.  It  was  obvious  that  the  interests  of  Europe  were 
menaced  by  the  weakness  of  the  Turk. 

.tS!f^i  ^^;°^«iiatel7  up  in  arms  and  France  decided  to 
^th.  L*f  °i<\,^«'^tary  enemy  in  the  face  of  a  common  foe. 

^ai^t  rL^J  ^f'  f  54'  ^°S^^^  ^'^  ^"^'^  declared  war 

R^V  T  '  *°^  '"■  ^'^^  y^  *^«  sanguinary  conflict  raged. 

ofS^C^r  ^'-i°««^^t  embittered  by  early  indd^ts 

th^n!^'    T^^f'*"""*^  sent  to  Odessa  to  bring  away 

retummg  to  the  ship,  she  was  fired  upon,  and  no  satisfactory 
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explanation  being  givon,  Admirals  DuncUu  and  Hamelin  app 
off  Odessa  on  the  21st  of  April  with  a  combined  f  'adror 
demanded  redress.  Redress  refused,  the  admirals  buinbarde 
war  port,  but  tried  to  spare  the  town.  In  tw  'Ive  hours  the; 
blown  up  a  powder  magazine,  destroyed  a  large  number  of ! 
men,  horses,  and  buildings  containing  government  stores 
a  loss  of  three  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  Such  costly  rep 
seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence,  but  nothing  irr 
an  army  more  than  the  violation  of  those  unwritten 
which  r^;ulate  honourable  conduct  in  war. 

During  the  spring  of  1854  the  troops  of  the  Allies  grac 
assembled  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  D^y  by  da] 
week  by  week  pnglish  an^l  French  transports  steamed  u 
Dardanelles,  the  French  to  discharge  their  living  freig 
Gallipoli,  the  English  to  deposit  theirs  at  Scutari,  on  the 
of  Asia,  opposite  C<-nstantinople.  Lord  Raglan  nrrived  th< 
the  29th  of  April,  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  on  the  7th  of 
Tlie  Duke  of  Cambridge,  coming  in  with  the  French  ma 
completed  the  British  staff.  United  in  the  common  caui 
soldiers  of  the  two  armies  fraternised  on  sea  and  land,  ar 
people  of  the  two  nations  became  f  rm  friends. 

Various  operations  engaged  the  Allies  during  the  mon 
May  and  June,  at  the  end  of  which  latter  month  the  1 
Cabinet  fonvarded  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Raglan  which  deter 
the  course  of  the  war.  In  this  dispatch  Lord  Raglan  was  di 
"  to  concert  measures  for  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  unless, 
prevised,  "with  the  information  in  your  possession,  1 
present  unknown  in  this  country,  you  should  be  deade 
opinion  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  reasonable  pi 
of  success.  If,"  continued  the  dispatch,  "  upon  mature 
tion  yon  should  consider  that  the  united  strength  of  tl 
armies  is  insufiicient  for  this  undertaking,  you  are  not 
precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  onginally 
in  you,  though  her  Majesty's  Government  will  learn  with 
that  an  attack  from  which  such  important  consequent 
anticipated  must  be  any  longer  delayed." 

In  this  document  Lord  Raglan  was  further  mstructe< 
as  no  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained 
fortress  was  reduced  and  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  c 
superable  impediments"  were  to  qualify  decision  ana 
action.    The  t:     .  of  this  dispatch  have  been  called  "  st 
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S^Tk!!**"*  "  *°  *!!^*f •  *'*•  ^"'"<'*'  »"*^  »»>"«  ca"  be  no  doubt 
that  they  expressed  the  opinion  of  Parliament  and  the  feeUngs 
of  the  Enghsh  peop  e.  Lord  Lyndhurst  said  in  the  Hm^  S 
Lords.     In  no  event,  except  that  of  extreme  necessity  ought 

S,Vku  •  !,  r    J^  ?tf  '^^  ^''y'"8  prostrate  the  fortifications  In 
which  It  >,  defended."    And  Lord  Clarendon  declared  ■  11!"?^; 
sen    means  and  opportunities  were  so  favourable  that  u  one 
neglected  .t  would  be  vain  to  ho,^  for  their  return."   M  RaZ 

th?tT       ""YJ"!?  *"'•  *^,*  '9*''  •'•'  ^°*«  »»>«  Duke  of  Newcar 
that  he  accepted  the  task  imposed  upon  him.    The  first  stei, 
m  the  campaign  was  that  of  making  a  careful  and  deUb«ra!L 
tTe^n  h"  f  I   •  '?u'  ^J  '^'  ^""^«*'  '^"^  °"  *»'«  ^me  Lv 
'  voi^  stliiS"nff  f'  ^"'?'  ""^''i:  '^^"^^"^  °^   Sir  Edward 
r'^T-'i  T^      c?   0°™  ^*"'^'  ^'""-'^•^  General  Canrobert^ 
♦K    "^J'*^^"'  ^""  ^^'^S®  ^•■°^"'  Colonel  Lake,  and  f^i 
t^  ♦fj*"  *  ^tf^^f  !u^  landing-place  for  the  expedition.    Tb*^ 
chose  the  mouth  of  the  Katch.  and  returned  oh  the  21st 

♦h.  *!!J^  "°  '**^  *"®"'P*  "'^^^  ^°  »«<«?  the  objecti%^  of 
the  expedition  secret.  It  was  plainly  advertised  in  the  P-.5 
press  and  clearly  obvious  from  the  activities  in  the  can  of 
the  Allies,  and  yet  the  Russians  were  apparently  blind  t.  the 
waniing,  and  when  the  Allies  actuaUy  dScended  on  the  shored 

But  thn  *\  ♦l°P*?^°"*  P*"*"^^  "'  "'«  "^t"'®  of  a  surprise. 
But  though  the  objective  was  clear  enough  many  things 

LTadt^.  *°  ^f^y- '''  5"""'*-  ^"°"°°"^  preparations  hadT 
fo  rt!  :-;«*t«"«ve  adaptations  of  properties  and  armaments 
tZn^  ^r^^  equipped  for  field  fighting  to  midertakfthe 
F^im  "^^^/'^g^-the  supplementing,  on  the  part  of  the 
In^?i^T^'  °*  *"  i"»dequate  transport  service  by  a  serious 
^T"Ju''  ir^'  "^^  *^«  *«^ble  ravages  of  cholera, 
horlo*    *^IL       "^^x  ""  ""eadiness,  and  the  actual  work  of  em- 

Slo^r      '^^'°^  '"^^*'^'  3°^  "tiUerymen  and  sappers 

twlnt?Li5r  '  ^  ?'°°°  *^^^^^y-  T°  ^^"y  these  he  had 
twenty-mne  merchant  s+eamers  of  the  largest  class  and  fiftv- 

rweSulT^%'^°  f  *i!^  disembarkation  he  had^ve"^ 
iT^f/T'  °  ^'■°*'=*  *^^  '^^°^^  ^"'^^  fl^t  on  the  voyage 
^I  mll.:'/^'"*^-'"'  men-of-war.  under  Admird 
i^das.    The  whole  force  was  ready  on  the  5th  of  September, 
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The  French  embwiwd.  In  170  x-eiwli  of  tU  duMt.  a 
men  and  72  guns.  The  Turks  embarked  7000  men  in  a  wai 
S^ine  shipT  On  the  7th  of  September  the  word  wj. 
Z  weigh  anchor  and  set  sail.  The  sh.i^  were  -ranged  i 
columns,  the  war  fleet  forming  a  seventh  hne  of  ba^le. 
columns  were  five  miles  long  and  nearly  a  mite  apart,  a 
this  order  they  quitted  anchorage  and  moved  out  mi 
BUck  L.  On  the  loth  they  reached  the  place  of  rendej 
and  once  more  cast  anchor.  Tins  was  forty  mUes  west  of 
Tarkan.  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Cnmea. 

A  final  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  ma 

Lord  Raglan  and  others  in  the  Caradoc.  determmed  the 

oflanSirg;  the^English  on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  m 

Kalamita  (salt  lake),  the  French  J)»»t  »outh  of  them  »t  « 

the  T    •  ar  name  of  which  signifies    Old  Fort.     The  operai 

landing  occupied  four  entire  days,  and  a  fifth  wm  sp 

preparations  for  the  march.   The  forces  had  now  no  bwe  ( 

^rStentinopte.  across  the  Black  Sea.  but  the  »h>PP'ngJ 

an  intermediate  base  and  a  movable  one,  which  m 

stationary  base  unnecessary.    The  fleet  moving  paraUe 

"he  armiis.  supplied  and  supported  them  and  provided 

with  means  of  re-embarbng  aiid  «tref*»"g?,^f; /J* 

necessary  from  any  point  on  the  coast  accessible  to 

^TSgTthe  IZ  had  no  fear  for  their  commumc 

and  weie  free  to  march  in  a  formation  which  would 

tnem  to  fight  at  an;'  moment.    It  was  jf^  they  did  so 

reaching  the  Bulganik  they  encountered  the  enemy.    It 

strong  reconnoitring  party,  but  it  w^  "^"^JZ^J^ 

Allies  bivouacked  on  the  south  bank  of  the  nver. 

Tha         About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 
BatU«  ol  September  the  armies  moved  out  of  the  vaUey 
SjAtelft.Bulgan4k  and  proceeded  to  chmb  the  ndge 
A.D.  1864.  hid  from  their   expectant  eyes  the  heights 
Alma.     Prince  Menschikoff.  the  commander -m- chief 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Crjr  m  the  Cmn^ 
taken  up  his  position,  as  the  strongest  he  c^uld  find  aa 
line  of  the  march  of  the  Allies,  intendmg  to  hold  it  un 
forcements  could  reach  him  from  Odessa.   This  was  on  tl 
bank  of  the  Alma,  fifteen  miles  from  Seb^topol,  and 
gathered  every  possible  bayonet,  sword,  and  gun. 
To  occupy  this  position  he  had  42  battalions.  16  squa< 
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cavdry.  iioo  (xMuckt  (UncM),  and  96  gnni.  about  18000 
mw.  of  all  arms.     Hi.  infantry  were  ix.5w  itH  a^'^ 

».ST  ''"d  »ap,,eni.    Against  tl.is  force  and  this  po,Z^ 
m«-xl«d  m  round  number,  about  63.000  men  and  128  guns     It 

JS'^^'i  *5**  **••  ''""^'^  »h°"W  turn  the  Russian  left 
eovwjd  by  the  fire  of  the  ship.,  and  that  when  thisTvemJnt 

*hf!!T",  *r' o  *"**  °"'  °'*^°^'*  "'•  »Wp.  opened  fire,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Ruswan  forces  were  beyond  therange  of  thdr 

fST'^r**  ^V  ^'l!*  r'^y  suffered,  except  thoseTccupy^ng 
the  vUlage  of  Ouloukul  Ukles  and  the  skiniisher,  on  the  r^d 
^ng  upward  from  Almatamak.  The  movement  of  the  Fre^h 
^ps.  under  cover  of  this  fire,  led  by  Bosquet,  Canrol^rt  and 
Pnnce  Napoleon,  realised  much  more  important  results. 

fl«^r*V  iT*  ■"^^^*  '°°"  *''"°^«  '"  *he  light  troops  on  the 
flank  of  the  Russian  line,  and  the  commander,  having  led  hi. 
infantry  on  to  the  plateau  and  deployed  them  resting  i^  left 
on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  posted  two  batterie;  of  artillery  in 
front.    The  guns  spoke  and  the  whole  field  heard.    The  French 

cWtoff^'S  r/*^  '"  '■^P^"'*  *°  '^'  ^'^"^'  '^^  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff,  with  a  few  squadrons  of  hussars,  started  on  an  armed 

C^Xn^S-  ^"«*'fi™Jy  planted 'on  the  Russ'nSt^ 
^Z  ct  S  ''"'*  ^y  ^""''^  ^*P°'*^"'  advanced  upon  the 
TnT;  t^  the»r  approach  the  Russian  skirmishers  gave  way 

Tl^l^T  1/^'  '''P*  "P  *'^^  ^^^'"'^  hills,  while  tongues  of 

S^r  Themtl  ^T'^V'f  f'""^""  ""^  ^^''^^  °^  tangled 
rover.    The  path  would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  artillery 

^  the  guns  were  sent  along  the  valley  to  Almatamak  to  cHmb 

the  track  already  worn  by  Bosquet's  batteries 

on  thl  h»!?r"V?u  ^"'*'  Napoleon  had  closed  with  the  enemy 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  had  begun  to  push  forward  on 

he  E'l:t  i\  "^^^^--^  t'-  heights  Lt  the  batUe  of 
work^n^?lJ°"^ , V^*^  *5'  ^^*"'"^  °^  ^"  heights  is  up-hill 
tTe  atta^  nn  ^^'"koff  and  his  staff,  in  ordering  and  watching 
t£^  the?r.l^K"'*  '  P^'"°"'  approached  so  near  the  cliff 
were  heXe?    k""*^?  l^^""  °^  ^^^  chips'  guns,  and  being  seen 

sTowlv^H  ^°"f°!  them  paid  the  price  of  their  temerity, 
had  nmC      TV^t  ^'■'""h  dimbed  the  hill.     Canrobert 
had  pushed  up  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  but  had  not  pressed 
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forward  over  it.    The  Russians  had  receded  from  the  po 

Sd  u7the  slope  of  the  Telegraph  HUl.  and  whUe  C^jrobe, 

Uoops  were  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  Russian  guns 

Frend^  batteries  in  the  valley  cannonaded  the  Russian  cdun 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian  batteries  towards  the  cento 

fheir  pSSon  cannonaded  the  bulk  of    Prince    Napok< 

Svisiorwhich  for  want  of  artillery  was  stiU  delayed  m 

valley.    All  this  time  the  skirmishers  were  busy  on  the  r 

and  left  of  the  burning  viUage  of  Bourliouk^   ?"  „  fh?i.c 

French  had  driven  off  the  Russians,  and  had  shaken  the  mc 

or°hdr  supports:   on  the  left  the  rifles  had  swept  round 

village  and  forced  the  Russians  to  recross  the  nver.    tor 

r^tThe  Russian  guns  on  the  right  and  centre  contmu« 

pour  an  incessant  stream  of  shot  and  shell  "Pon  ^^^  ^"^ 

Sdiers  lying  in'Une  upon  their  faces  waiting  for  the  sign. 

TdvS^e.    An  hour  and  a  half  had  been  occuped  m  sect 

this  position,  but  much  more  had  been  accomphshed  than 

at  aU  obvious.    The  French  troops  were  in  detached  and 

connected  masses,  but  thefr  mere  appearance  on  a  flank 

^sS  to  be  inaccessible,  had  cMsturbed  the  R-ssian  ord 

battle,  and  had  awakened  misgivings  in  the  hearts  of  the  en 

At  ihis  time  Lord  Raglan  gave  the  order  for  the  as^v 

the  front  of  the  Russian  position,  and  at  the  word  of  Ca 

Nolan  the  whole  vaUey  was  astir.    The  2nd  division,  and 

the  light,  started  to  their  feet,  and  in  a  moment  the  thr 

Une  extending  far  to  the  east,  was  ghdmg  across  the  mc 

towards  the  sfream.    Descending  the  slope  towards  the  b 

the  guns  followed,  and  drawing  up  on  both  sides  of  the 

road  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.    Jhe  nfles  seeing  the 

porting  Une  coming  steadily  onwards.  Pl^^gf  jf  *° /r'^^ 

and  engaged  the  Russian  hght  troops  on  the  farther  banl 

George  Brown,  ^vith  the  light  division  under  Codnngto 

BuUen,  went  on  in  a  Une  with  the  2nd.     The  bank  was  ei 

nine  feet  high,  and  while  it  afforded  shelter  from  the  ar^ 

did  not  prevent  the  Russian  skirmishers  from  approachii 

edge  and  firing  down  into  the  groups  below. 

Whether  Brown  and  Codrington  coula  or  could  nol 
formed  up  their  regiments  under  cover  of  the  banks,  th 
not  but  without  delay  proceeded  to  lead  their  firing  01 
the' opposite  slope.  The  skirmishers  were  soon  hurlec 
upon  their  supports,  and  as  they  cleared  away  the  Bntisl 
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the  terrible  fire  of  the  Russian  guns.    This  they  answered  wif  h  » 
ftmous  fire  upon  the  gunners^  the^T^T^Io  ^M 

=?:?^a:LS^a^SS^^fS 
war  Codnngton  rode  on  untouched,  waving  his  cJp  a?d  Sn^ 
on  his  men.    Su-  George  Brown's  horse  fell,  but  in  an  Sn* 

l:SSat°''T  ;;^-^"g^t-.3rd-^s^eTS 
remember  this  day  !       As  the  men  neared  the  battery  not  onlv 

tl-^!u  ^u*  ^  ^y  ""^  '"f^t^'  coming  down  S  kneeS 
behmd  the  breastworks,  poured  upon  them  a  rainTf  fire  Thf 
me  wavered  and  surged  to  and  fro.  but  it  gained  ground  and  Us 
ntrepidity  was  irresistible.     One  more  tremendous  voU;y  from 

fl/nr^  T  ^"^  **;f^  r^""  *"  ^«*^^^t-     ^he  infantry  on  the  S 
flank  had  graduaUy  fallen  back  steadily  and  with  no  sim  of  Hk 
ord^.  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  it  was  iXf  tl, 
artillery  were  carrying  off  their  guns.  *^^*  *^^ 

HwV^' "T^**^*"!  "'^  *"^'^"S  '°'"<^  quickened  pace.  Briga- 
dier Cc^gton  rode  at  the  breastwork  Ind  leaped  hShorSL 
through  an  embrasure.  Ensign  Anstruther.  a  Suax^t  lad  r^ 
to  plant  the  cow  of  the  23rd  on  the  para^t.  butTeU  dead  S 
he  rammed  the  pole  into  the  earth.  The  b^twork  w^  1^ 
Captain  Bell  of  the  23rd  captured  a  big  gS!  horL  SdT 
and  one  other  gmi  was  captured,  it  is  Jd^i  the^lvT  -^1 
four  regments  had  won  the  battery  and  forced  tLfnemyfo 

^Hi!mtr'-  '"'  ^^^'^  *'^^  ^^P  '*  '    Would  the  GuiL 
and  Highlanders  come  up  m  time  to  reheve  or  sustain  them  ? 

^rd  Raglan  came  out  upon  a  smaU  piece  of  tableland,  whrni' 
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looking  eastward  he  saw  the  line  of  guns  in  front  of  th< 
division,  and  beyond  them  the  entrenched  battery  on  th( 
and  the  Russian  infantry  defending  the  slopes,  and  towarc 
rear,  not  very  far  distant,  but  out  of  range,  he  saw  the  inf 
reserves  drawn  up  in  perfect  order.  Already  he  had  give 
order  for  the  battery,  and  had  directed  General  Airey  to  bn 
the  4xst  and  49th  regiments  as  speedUy  as  possible  ;  and 
seeing  the  immense  fidvantage  of  the  position,  he  sent 
officers  in  succession  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
Meanwhile  he  await«d  them  without  troops  or  guns,  appa 
depending  upon  the  -loral  effect  of  his  appearance  in  si 
unexpected  position,  and  counting  on  the  assumption  ( 
enemy  ''  at  he  must  be  weU  supported.  It  was  a  grav« 
but  it       .  appaAntly  justified  by  results. 

It  was  while  Lord  Raglan  was  waiting  here  that  the  ligh 
sion  stormed  the  Kourgan6  Hill  and  carried  the  breast 
and  that  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  came  up  close  to  th« 
yards,  in  readiness  to  cross  the  stream  and  support  th< 
division.  Lord  Raglan  had  watched  and  admired  the  march 
Guards  and  the  Highlanders  up  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aln 
he  also  saw.  with  what  feeUngs  is  not  recorded,  that  th 
not  cross.  If  ever  it  was  needful  for  a  man  to  be  in  two 
at  once  it  was  needful  now.  To  see  the  failure  of  his  subon 
and  not  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  emergency  they  cr 
no  proper  position  for  a  general.  A  fatal  delay,  for  whi 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  deemed  responsible,  prt -i] 
disaster,  and  Lord  Raglan  was  too  far  off  to  intervene. 

The  four  regiments  holding  the  Russian  breastwork  we 
in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  force  of  infantry.  For  tl 
battalions  of  the  Valdimer  Regiment,  marshalled  by 
Gortscb  koff ,  were  descending  upon  them  and  had  alreadj 
to  open  fire.  The  British  soldiers  lying  under  the  paraj 
looking  over  were  able  to  throw  a  storm  of  shot  into  the 
mass,  which,  soUd  and  close,  came  down  the  hill,  but  tl 
were  many  and  it  could  not  last.     Would  succour  ai 

time?  ,    i.       i.     I 

The  Guards  were  now  over  the  river,  but  not  abc 
■    bank.    General  Codrington.  looking  for  his  supports,  cou 
see  the  colours  of  the  regiment,  as  it  were,  sticking  oul 
ground.    In  the  emergency  he  sent  down  to  urge  the  adv 
the  Scots  FusiUers  and  soon  the  whole  brigade  rushed 
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mils  were  upon  the  breastwS  ZuV^  ^**^'  ^he  Valdi- 
the  expected  supn^rtrn^^^^^^  the  English  soldiers,  failing 

trenchTent  li^rfo'  ^^5  Z  vn^  ^^  ^'^"^^  °^  ^^e  en^ 
condition  they^^t  the  FiSllr,  J'"'  /"  *^"^  disordered 
disorder  and  ^com^^l Ld  to  rS' J^^H  *''^  S°  *^^^^  ^"^° 
and  the  Coldstreams.  separaTerfora  ti^^A    The  Grenadiers 

had  arrived.  The  men  hprl  n  f  V^  ^°'''^  ^^6^^"  two  guns 
no  time  to  be  S  .Td  Cotnd  Dickl"^  *'V^°*'  ^"*  «-^«  -s 
loaded,  laid,  and  fired  tLZl  fhtV^  '""""^  ^'^^"^  «ffi^«« 
Assailed  in  front  and  on  tfe  fl  J  Ih'  T'  instantaneous, 
the  flank  attack  might  mean  t^l'  ^"^te^uncertain  what 

up  his  guns  and  v^hd^ew  to  k  hth.^"^"  commander  limbered 

A  general  forward  S^vemeKi^^^^^^  "^^^e. 

along  the  whole  line  wiaTthe  1T  ;  ^^  *^"  ^P^^^^^^'^ 
French  closing  in  uoon  S/h     k!       ?^"*  magnificent.     The 

from  the  fronfpro^Sir^elS   T^TeV'^^"^^^^^  ^'^^-^-g 
able  to  bear  ahy  lonee"  th!  nr;c  ^^«?^'^  battalions,  un- 

jaelded.  when,  ^^th  Xd  shouTX  r""^^'  k^^'"^*  *^^™' 
their  bayonets  and  charged  home  In  !  h^"^'  ^™"^^'*  ^°^ 
work  was  again  carried  the  SLh  ^  ^^^  '^^'^  *^^  ^^-^^t- 
ana  as  L^d  Ragk^q^tte^^Ws  kno^'utr''''*-'.^^"^^^^^ 
found  the  enemy  fnfullUeat  ^ndSeTdtTr'^"^  "^  ^^^ 
ast^ltt^  :^r^^^^^^  Pn^t.rch  a  pursuit 

columns,  while  the  IngUsh  ^h  h^".*''"  ^^^  °*  "^«  J^^Wing 
in  upon  their  rear  Hfhad  ^n  H^  ''  ^°°*u^"^  "'"^'^^^y'  burst 
shot ;  he  had  mo;e  thL  a  thZ^H  f"'  ^^''?  ^"^  ""^  ^^^^  a 
ready  to  go  on.  But^thougrS^e  Fren^l^l^f 'T  '  '''  "^ 
parativelyUttlelossMaiXl  q?A  f?"*"^'  ^^'^  ^"^^red  com- 
from  the  field.     tI  S^«e  of  th?A  i  "^  '^''^^"^'^ ''  "^^^^  ^^  «>«" 

but  it  might  haveteefdthive  of  t'  ""''  '  "'"^^  ^''°^^' 
to  pureue  an  advance  h«  T    \,  !•  *=^"^P"gr..    The  failure 

and  one  wond:^ThaTm^"t 'nThavf  ^'^^'^^^^^  ^-^' 
l^ad  failed  "to  pursue  the  !^nfXotT:t^J^\:S°:: 
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Waterloo.    The  total  English  loss  is  given  as  2002  kille( 

wounded,  the  French  at  1343.    The  Russian  loss  was  5709 

At         The  echoes  of  the  guns  had  scarcely  ceased  1 

Babuv  verberate  among  the  hills  of  the  Alma  when 

!»▼»,  forcements,  comprising  the  21st,  46th,  and  th 
A.D.  1864.  Light  Dragoons  arrived  from  Eupatoria,  under 
mand  of  Brigadier  Torrens.  He  had  marched  all  day  in  the 
of  being  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  but  had  been  de 
somewhat  and  arrived  three  hours  after  the  retreat  of  the  e 
without  having  heard  the  sound  of  a  single  gun.  The  ' 
army,  save  the  57th  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  were  now  u 
and  bivouacked  above  the  stream. 

Two  days  were  now  pacifically  spent  in  tending  the  woi 
and  bv  ing  the  dead,  and  then  the  army  moved  south  bj 
towards  Sebastopt^l.  On  the  22nd  it  was  discovered  b] 
fleet  that  the  Russian  ships  were  posted  in  a  line  in  front  < 
harbour  of  Sebastopol  from  north  to  south.  The  foll( 
day,  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  the  whole  line  were  se 
settle  down  in  the  water  until  only  their  tops  were  to  be 
Thus  the  Russians  saved  their  ships  by  rendering  them 
porarily  useless  except  as  a  blockade  for  the  harbour.  The  n 
was  conducted  as  before;  the  English  held  the  inside 
French  marched  next  the  coast,  and  the  fleet  kept  step  ai 
They  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy  from  the  Alma  to  Katcha,  ^ 
the  French  landed  6000  or  7000  men  from  their  ships,  an( 
Enghsh  were  reinforced  by  the  57th  regiment  of  the  4th  di-v 
and  the  2nd  Dragoons.  On  the  24th  the  aUied  armies  moved 
Katcha  towards  Belbek,  and  on  the  following  day  execute 
famous  flank  march  to  Balaclava  by  the  ridge  betweei 
Belbek  and  the  Tchemaya. 

At  Balaclava  Marshal  St,  Amaud  was  compelled  by  il 
to  resign  his  command,  and  General  Canrobert  became 
leader  of  the  French  forces.  The  marshal  died  at  sea,  and  d 
the  first  three  weeks  at  Balaclava  as  many  men  fell  victir 
disease  as  had  fallen  before  the  armaments  of  the  enem 
the  slopes  of  the  Alma.  The  cholera  raged  with  great  fury 
niany  who  survived  were  for  a  long  time  ineffective.  A 
discussion  as  to  the  point  from  which  to  attack  Sebas 
ended  in  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  south,  and  the  Allies  gatl 
on  the  heights  which  envelon  the  great  for+-  dss  on  the  s 
side  from  the  sea  to  the  Tiaya.     The   .  nglish  mou 
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made.    More  than  half  tEvalff  '    "*  "°  ''^^  ^'^^^"ce  wS 
the  enemy  had  other  p  a^s  fofrl?'^^^  ''^'^  ineffective,  and 

On  the  2Sth  of  Ortr^u^  ^u   V       ^  t"®  Allies, 
pursuance  of  th^s^an^hep'  ''"'"'  °'  ^«'^<=^-va  was  fought  in 
attaclcing  the  reZ^VtldT^^^^^^  *^«  o«en^vf  Ld 

Turks  were  seized  with  panic  and  il  "'''  '"  ^^^  ^iUs.  The 
such  mdignation  among^e  '  d^f,^^,^/^tion  ^^ch  aroused 
volley  after  them  to  exvedLil  "'^^^^ers  that  they  fired  a 
their  turn  were  chSg^^^^^^^^  '''''^'-    The  HighlandeJin 

warmly  received  and  comUkd  toT*'  °^  '^"^^'  ^^-  ^e  " 
they  met  the  Scots  Grevs   an^  I  '  °^'  ^"  ^^'"g  vvhich 

battle  of  Balaclava  w^^£  tilh  Tfidd'f  T  ^"^"^'-  ^he 
The  heavy  brigade,  under  G^lr^J^  ^  ^y  ^°^  t^e  cavalry 
double  lines,  the  fir;t  "or^pantthe  I'^'^^'r'  ^^  ^^^"  "P  h. 
Jjjens  and  the  second  th?isf  Cll  n  ^'^'  ^'^  *^"  ^""'^ 
5th  Dragoon  Guards.  As  soon  »?  2"^^"'  ^^  ^^e  4th  and 
descended  the  hill  the  tnL!S         *^®  ^"^^^  cavalry  had 

h-vy  brigade  tll^ndted^S^tSm' Z  ^  ^.'"^«'  ^^  ^^^ 
J-e  Scots  and  the  Inniskillens  h^nT  u'  *^"'^<^  momentum 
they  had  crossed  the  plL^of  Wattlt"?*  !?  ^^  ^^^^  ^efor^ 
Th?"  *xf  ^«t«^«>ination  to  w^foltth^^^^^  ^^  *^«3^  ^^^e 
%ht.  The  impact  was  temfif  ^d'  'T''' °^  *^«  Turkish 
Russian  cavalry  were  brokpn  t!  ?•  ^  ^^^  moments  ^000 
di»„ier  by  ;  Jsw:;L^t:",'  .hX^b  ""h  "^'^  ^«^ 
The  Allies,  however   «r«.^     "«  neavy  bngade. 

The  Russian;  har^^Tt^o  re^  k!  ''  ^  *^-^  -"^  -av 
Pounng  a  destructive  fire  on  the  aSld  J  '  '"'^  '^""^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ture  occurred  that  terrible  m^cti",  *'u°P''  ^"^  ^^  this  j.mc- 
bered  in  history- the  chtgToflle  ttt         T  ^^  ^«-«- 
st..idings  occur  mider  the  calmp=7  ^^      ^"^^^^-    Misunder- 
need  be  no  wonder  that  theyl^metirT'""^^^'  ^"^  there 
fields.     Cavalry  are  invariaL  sTd^h^  Y^""  "P°"  ^attle- 
^argmg  guns,  and  Lord^S  S,^    ^  '"^^*^  ^ben 
nJe  m  issuing  the  command     but^!i'  *°  i?^^"  ^''^erved  this 
dehvered  to  the  cavar^d'norfo?.^'"*^^  ^'  °^^«^  ^ere 
<=avaliy  went  on  alonr^T^e  uZ  kI  ^/  '°^^*^'  ^^d  so  the 

"g^t  brigade  numbered  626  sabres 
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and  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  on  that  eventful  day  they 

vanced  into  the  vdley  of  death.   The  13th  Light  Dragoons 

the  17th  Lancers  formed  the  first  line  and  the  4th  Light  Drag( 

and  the  8th  and  the  nth  Hussars  the  second.    At  1200  y; 

range  the  guns  opened  fire,  and  the  light  brigade  quickened  p 

The  ranks  thinned  and  those  that  survived  were  lost  to  ^ 

in  the  smoke  from  the  batteries.    But  they  never  faltered. 

they  sped  and  reached  the  guns,  sabring  the  gunners,  not 

of  whom  who  kept  his  post  escaped.    They  did  their  duty, 

then  rode  back  for  further  orders. 
/ 

"  Cannon  to  tight  of  ihem, 
Cannon  to  leTt  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 

VoUey'd  and  thunder'd  ! 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shellt 
•  •    While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well, 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death— 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell- 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  Six  Hundred ! " 

Ten  officers  and  147  men  were  killed,  11  officers  and 
men  were  wounded.  There  were  many  mistakes  made  ii 
Crimea,  some  more  costly  than  this,  but  there  is  no  inc 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination  with  so  much  force  aiK 
lists  a  profounder  sympathy.  The  French  general's  crit 
holds  good,  "  It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war  "  ;  b 
moral  effect  will  be  an  inspiration  for  all  time. 

•me  The  battle  of  Inkerman  was  fought  against 
Battle  Ol  odds  and  with  every  advantage  on  the  side  0 
Inker-  enemy.  The  disparity  of  the  forces  has  suggest 
man.  some  writers  a  parallel  with  Agincourt,  the  glc 
A.D.  1864.  which  Lord  Raglan  and  his  men  are  said  to 
rivalled.  Here,  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Ahna,  the  brunt  c 
fighting  at  close  quarters  at  least  was  for  long  borne  b 
British,  and  this  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  dispi 
ment  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  French  in  both  bi 
The  forces  of  the  AlUes  numbered  few  more  than  60,000  al 
The  Russians  had  under  orders,  besides  sailors,  70,000  infi 
9000  horse,  3000  artillery,  and  282  guns.  There  were 
courses  open  to  the  Russian  commander,  or  three  poii 
attack  which  he  might  adopt ;  he  might  push  a  strong 
up  the  south  ravine  and  so  divide  the  EngUsh  and  I 
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the  right  flant  a^d  ma^ter/thr'w '  ""'^^  '"'S^*  *^*-^l^ 
defences  in  rev^rsTand^  ^  I  P^^**"^"  **''«  the  other 
the  sea.  Throl'^ct  of  P?nc:Z*\' .T^"'"  ^^«^  ^""^  '"to 
battle  to  end  the  c^unnai^  ?f  ^^^'^^''^^  ^^s  by  one  decisive 

he  decided  upon  thTTS^^ia^^.  "^^^rt,  1^^^^  .  !"  ^'^^  -^ 
were  made  in  order  to  Sh^^t     *?  ^-      "^  *^°  ^^^^  attacks 

enemy,  and  thes:t;e*;ilr  X^at  sSu  ^^ ""!,  ''' 
with  courage  and  detennination  ^  "  ^^  '^""^  «"* 

positions.  ThfS^fsh  wer^ren^''  ^"^'^  ^^  *^^^^  «=veral 
the  unexpected  met  with  moLnl  *^  '"'^"'^  ^"*  "«v«^  ^« 
The  utmSt  bravenT^Ld^^^^^^  *'=*'°"  ^°  r«ady  resource, 

and  none  who  tcS  T^^ThTl^  ^'?  ''^"^  °"  ^^^  sides, 
they  lacked  foemTn  wS;Vtti;S'  rf  ^  T^^^'"  t^^* 
British  soldiers  who  stood  th^h^n^f't,  ^''^  ^'^^*  *h°"sand 
right  of  the  AUies^mSion  l^if  °^u^*  ™^"  *"^^k  on  the 
ance  seldom  e^u^irrd\tTluTpL:d^^Z  f'  T"^' 

in  iJrve  anfu^rds^^flT^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"alions 

came  in  tie  tide  of  war^t'wL  a'^'^LT th' 7  *'^  ^^'"^^ 
swept  the  Russians  from  the  iTll^.n^K  f  f  *^®  ^°"^^«s  that 
was  in  slow  but  sure  reTreai  fh.  R  .^1"^  ^°"^  '^"^  ^"«^«^te 
28i6  men.  and  that  S  Pren  Ji?t«  S  ^^"^  **  ^"^^™^  ^^ 
Russian  losses  were  enon^nn!  T.  a  n  •^'"'^  ^^  ^°""ded.  The 
4500  on  the  fieS^d  took  5f  ^"'^^^ated  that  they  buried 
wounded  were  in  th^LH  n  ^  T""^"^  P"^"«^«-  "  the 
must  have  n^^L^'nZ^  aToC  '"  *'^  "^""^  *^«  ^^"- 

2?Lt£AiSanhT^4i^;^^^^^^^^ 

*r-  ^u^'oTd"^^^^*^-^--^^^^^^ 

I85t?866.  anS"  J  ^^^  ^  as  ,t  was  it  lasted  for  eleven  month^ 
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1854,  under  which  the  sufferings  from  extreme  cold  an 
sufficient  food  and  clothing  were  without  parallel ;  the  se 
which  lasted  from  the  9th  to  the  17th  of  April,  and  whic 
indecisive ;  the  third,  which  conunenced  on  the  6th  of  Ju 
which  the  British  carried  the  quarries  with  a  rtish  and  re; 
all  attempts  to  retake  them,  and  the  French  captured  Mane 
the  first  advantage  gained  by  the  Allies  since  the  beginni 
the  investment ;  the  fourth,  which  opened  on  the  17th  of 
a  sanguinary  encounter,  when  an  assault  was  made  on  Mai: 
and  the  Redan  at  a  terrible  cost  of  life  and  limb,  the  Ru 
admitting  a  loss  of  5800  men  ;  and  the  fifth,  ever  memc 
for  the  assault  of  the  Malakhoff  on  the  8th  of  Septemb 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen,  while  the  British  attacked 
Redan  under  Sir  William  Codrington,  and  which  result 
the  capture  of  the  Malakhoff — th"  key  of  the  Muscovite  po 
— and  the  breaking  of  the  Russian  hold  upon  the  Redan. 

During  the  night  which  followed  the  Russians  evacuate 
Redan  and  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  destroying  their 
and  sinking  what  remained  of  their  fleet  and  retiring  to  the 
with  stores  and  baggage,  and  in  the  morning  the  Allies  ei 
the  dty.  The  French,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  this  final  onsia 
lost  1700  killed  and  6000  wounded,  the  British  loss  bein 
killed  and  2000  wounded  or  missing.  Among  the  assets  ( 
Malakhoff  the  Allies  found  3000  cannon  and  120,000  11 
gunpowder.  It  is  recorded  that  during  the  siege  the  F 
alone  threw  more  than  a  million  projectiles  into  Sebastopc 

Peace  negotiations   were   delayed    by  the   condition 
Sebastopol  should  no  longer  be  fortified,  but  in  Februar 
British  blew  up  the  docks,  an  argument  which  carried 
conviction  that  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  ^ 
1856.    The  stipulations  as  to  fortification  were  abrogated  in 

Two  results  of  the  Crimean  War  may  be  regarded  wit 
qualified  satisfaction.  The  work  of  Florence  Nightingal 
borne  fruit  in  the  organisation  of  the  mission  of  the  Red  ' 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  from  insufficiency  of  foo' 
clothing  led  to  the  organisation  of  a  permanent  commis 
department  at  the  War  Office,  which  is  responsible  for  the  1 
and  comfort  of  the  troops. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY 

A.D.    1856-A.D.   1857 

,,  "''•  left  them  too  lonX  °!  T  """^'^'^^  ^^en  he 
Alexander  mutinied  when  L  deS.?  .^'^ '  *^«  ^'^diers  of 
them  m  the  far  East   and  tL  c   i       **,  ^"^  ^^^^  *hings  of 

Pa^  the  limits  of  L^flth  !n  tt°  nn.    '^"'"'"'"^  ^^«^  ^e 
The  causes  of  all  the^P  m,,!    •  ""l^own  West. 

legitimate,  and  1[eat?d  ZTZ^L^  °'T^  ^^  ^^^^  -« 
consequences  followed.  With  the  L,?  Tl."'"'  "°  ^^ous 
the  case  was  different.  It  m^  1^1™  "7  °^  *^^  ^«"g^  army 
service,  it  was  no  sudden  Se^o?^'"*''*^  too  arduous 

he  fear  of  the  mounrSs  or  the  easThT  °'  ^^^ '  "  ^^  "<>* 
tion  and  fired  their  hate  it  wITJa  *  ^''""'^^  ^^eir  opposi- 

caste  and  religion  '     ^  ^  ^^"^^'^  ^^ich  threatened  their 

oft^rtold'  ''^^T.TImm'".^'  "^^  ^'^  J°^"  Kaye.  has  been 
Bess  of  the  BriSh  tld^^e^^^  Tef ''  '}'  "^"^'^'^'^  ^^^n 
barbarism,  and  it  was  Sv  dt  ^°"demned  as  a  relic  of 

the  English  anny,  Tsu^rtde    ^'^^  *''  '"^''"'  '^  '" 

description  of  firearm  ^^h^'  ^  u  ^  '"'"^  °^  an  improved 
the  rifle."  The  ne^CSn^^J  ^''''  ""^^  *h«  fashion  of 
«ts  wonderful,  far-rracWnrnor  ^''P^^'"'^  *°  ^^e  Sepo,  nd 
and  excited  his  woX  fjZ  "LT^''  *°  '^^  ^'"Siat.on 
be  loaded  without  lubricS^?he  r^T  ^'"P^"  '^^'^^  "«* 
effect  of  this  was  reali^'^jfe  native   ."ttf/"^  ^'^"  "'« 

-ecartridge.theend^:S;t:rbe^---^^^^^^ 
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was  greased  with  the  fat  of  the  detested  swine  of  the  Mahome 
or  the  venerated  cow  of  the  Hindoo." 

The  Government,  hoping  to   undo  the  mischief  done 

remove  tlie  scruples  and  fears  of  the  Sepoys  respecting 

cartridge,  issued  an  order  changing  the  method  of  loading 

rifle,  and  requiring  the  natives,  instead  of  biting  off  the  end  0 

cartridge,  to  remove  it  with  their  fingers.    But  it  was  too 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1857,  says  Sir  John  Kaye,  "  the  ( 

mandant  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  at  Mcerut,  ordered  a  pa 

of  his  regiment  to  explain  the  change  of  drill.    Of  the  m 

men  present  only  five  would  touch  the  cartridge.    The  eig 

five  men  were  then  placed  under  arrest,  t.ied  by  a  native  a 

martial,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labou 

ten  years.    On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  May,  the  eighty-five 

were  placed  in  irons,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  force, 

marched  off  to  prison.    Instead  of  being  awed,  the  native  ti 

were  maddened  and  infuriated  at  the  degradation  of  their 

rades."    On  Sunday,  the  loth,  while  the  European  soldiers 

preparing  themselves  for  church  parade,  the  native  troops 

hastening  to  their  release.    "  Loosening  tue  masonry  aroun 

gratings  of  the  cells  in  which  their  comrades  were  coni 

thev  'vrenched  out  the  iron  bars  and  helped  the  pvis 

through  the  apertures.    A  native  smith  struck  of!  their  cl 

a':i,  once  again  free  men,  the  eighty-five  mounted  behind 

deUverers  and  rode  back  to  the  lines.    The  other  pnsom 

the  jail  were  not  released,  the  buildings  were  not  fired,  an 

European  jailer  and  his  family  were  left  unmolested." 

Colonel  Finnis  of  the  i  ith  rode  down  to  the  lines  and  atten 
to  allay  the  disorder.  He  was  addressing  his  own  men,  w 
soldier  of  the  20th  discharged  his  musket  and  wounde 
colonel's  horse.  Another  musket  shot  reached  the  colone 
ball  entered  his  back,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  voile 
fired  into  him.  "  For  a  little  space  the  two  regiments  I 
at  each  other  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  The 
broke  into  open  revolt  and  fraternised  with  their  comra< 

theaoth."  ,    ^ 

Tlie  whole  of  the  native  regiments  at  Meenit  had  now  rev 
and  within  a  few  hours  two  tliousand  mutineers  were  on 

way  to  Delhi  .    .      ^    ,  „ 

It  will  be  impossible,  wit'  .  present  limits,  to  foUo 
story  of  the  mutiny  in  detail,  and  we  must  c/^ntent  our 


The  Outbreak  «t  Mecrut  r^t 

iT'ol^  "Tf^rr"'  ""''"T'y  ^'^^^ 'y  tj;"  were 

A.D.1M7.3  t„«  hHH       .  r*™""*  '°*^     '™'"  Meerut  to- 

'vhile  in  tS tea  "L  dust  lr^''l  ^'".^'^  "^  '^'  J""'"^. 
runners  of  a  laX  force  ■^?"^'  f^^*^  ^'^^"^  to  be  the  for*- 
and  alarm/ An  attcmS"??l''f*^°«f'°"'d  much  anxiety 

on  the  causewa"/thXcTnecT:?''th:  P^.f  "'"^''^  ""'  ^"' 
bridge  of  boats  so  n,  I.  V„  .    .    ^«'<^"a  gate  with  the 

were  ready  thT^^^y  td,,^^^^^^^^  ^^ore  the  guns 

towards  the  city  Tl^e  rl  w*  .  ""^^^  ^^  ^«'"«  huirying 
gateontheM^StsWeofl^H  '  K  ^^M^^^^V  'nipoSanf 

pistol  at  Fraser  b,uXiH  k  ''^i''    ^«  "^  t^*""  fi^ed  his 

son.  the  mSate  Trie  a™  •  ^""^^ff  ^T '''^  ^^^  «"**=hin- 
sioner's  conTdeS  derk  ATkilLd     M  ""p"^""'  ''''  ^'^"™»- 

''^ThTrtlne:^^'^^'^^^^  "^" 

cit?':araix'j  t'rcrvriL'^b^r^^^^    -^ «. 

broke  up  into  small  S"^  t„A         .  ^^^^  ^"^^'"^  ^«"  after, 
and  scenes  of  tTr^i^c"fo^^^^^^^  '''''  ''  *^«  -^^ ' 

in  from  the  cantonments  off!n  r,r?.     i    '        ^  succours  ordered 
fratemisine  with  Zl  J      ^^^'^  enemies  instead  of  friends 
At  len^Til^n  it  becTml'r'?  ?.^  '"""'"^  *''«  ^'^^  "^  blood 

Pla^  aTthfLSe'Xh^^^^^^^^^^     ^^    ^^''^   «-  t-'^ 
and  was  always  fmSii We  of  «     ""!  '"'"P"''^"  °^   ^«fe"^« 

that  act  which\?nT;  f  P'^P^'"^*'""^  f^"-  that  ^.r«,>r  mso^. 
''"  ^'^  ^°  *^«  "'^'"e  of  the  shy.  unpretending 
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raboltem  of  artiUery,  Gwrge  WUknighby,  a  pUce  on  tl 
of  England's  herow.  If  he  might  not  hold  the  magaxiB 
all  its  stores,  he  could  see  that  they  should  not  fall  in 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  From  the  main  powder-store  wi 
a  train  to  the  foot  of  a  large  lime  tree  standing  alone  in  th< 
At  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  stationed  Conductor  ScuUj 
orders  that  when  lie  saw  Conductor  Buckley  raise  his  h 
train  was  to  be  fired." 

In  the  meantime  the  mutineers  had  been  urging  the  ¥ 
Delhi  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  continue  the  work 
they  had  begun,  but  the  weak  monarch,  "  willing  to  wou 
afraid  to  strike,"  had  hesitated  between  desire  and  actio 
the  day  wore  on  his  courage  grew.  He  sent  messengers  o 
camels  along  the  Mperut  road  to  see  if  the  garrison  were  s 
reinforcements  to  their  conuades  in  the  dty,  and  these  n 
that  there  was  not  a  European  soldier  within  twenty 
He  now  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  magazine.  It  ^ 
fused.  He  sent  a  stronger  guard  under  his  son  and  g« 
who  demanded  the  keys  in  the  King's  name.  Again  r 
STflling  ladders  were  planted  against  the  walls,  and  the 
climbed  up  them  in  swarms.  The  first  scalers  were  swep 
by  a  volley  of  grape,  but  others  followed  them  and  the  s 
could  not  last.  The  supreme  moment  arrived.  Will 
rushed  to  the  bastion  on  the  river  face  to  take  one  last 
look  towards  Meerut,  but  the  heavens  were  as  brass  abo- 
Meerut  had  failed  them.  Defence  was  hopeless.  The  br 
passed  the  word  to  Buckley.  Buckley  raised  his  hat, 
fired  the  train,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  lUur 
with  the  glory  of  the  heroic  deed. 

Hundreds  of  rebels  perished  in  the  ruins,  but  Will 
survived  only  to  be  murdered  in  a  village  on  his  way  to 
He  and  Buckley,  with  others,  were  awarded  the  Victor 
and  gazetted  for  promotion, 

•Hie  Be-     Some  four  months  passed  before  the  Bnti: 

captnra  again  masters  of  Delhi,  and  they  were  four 

ol       of  experience  such  as  men  had  not  kiiown 

WOaL    After  a  siege  which  involved  great  suffering  f 

A.D.  1867.  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  as 

the  casualties  of  war,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Nicholi 

lowed  by  a  siege  train,  it  was  resolved  to  assault  and  r< 

the  city. 


»  on  the  roll 
magaxine  and 
fall  into  the 
store  was  laid 
le  in'the  yard. 
.r  ScuUy,  with 
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ig  the  King  of 
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to  wound  but 
id  action.  As 
sogers  on  swift 
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le.  It  was  re- 
and  grandson, 
Again  refused, 
and  the  rebels 
ire  swept  away 
id  the  strugg'.* 
.  Willoughby 
ne  last  longing 
ass  above  him. 
The  brave  lad 
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^d  the  batteries  were  ran^Hh''  '^^^  *^  *h«  P^^ce  of  assault 
position.  In  four Xs  SSitf "tf''  '^^^^  ^"^  pS  1' 
enemy,  the  terrific  heat  td  th.  T^'^'^e^ted  fire  of  the 
engineers  erected  four  heaw  1  ?  .^^^^ening  of  disease,  the 
poured  their  storm  of  sho  Ynd  slTuiJ'Ji  "'''^^  *^«  ^^tlh 
^m  the  mouths  of  cannon  fifty^X  ^'^^ --"«  oj.the  city 
**^rer,  an  exhilarating  <smiif  +„  =»";rong.  jt  ^^s,"  savs  a 
under  the  strain  of  shot^^d  hdMhf  h '^  ''^''''''^  ^^^^^S 
SL?.^  the  eight-inch  shells'  m^'T^'H^^"'"^  ^"S«^ -"d 

^^sTof  ^;^eS^-  '~^^^  -  at -ti^ih^irt: 

force,  comprising'some  five  hS°?-"^°'  opPortunitr^The 
four  columns.  Of  these  thrfirstir,''"'"'  ^^  ^^^^^^  into 
n^  the  Cashmere  bastion  l^'i^u^  v'V°  '*°™  ^^e  breach 
which  was  to  take  the  brk^i  .hi'  f^^f" '  *^«  ««<=«"? 
Bngadier  Jones ;  the  third  which  w^!  *  '*"'  ''"^*^°°'  ^^Uowed 
mere  gate,  was  commandTbvSnnr^r  *°  PJ°''^  ^y  the  Cash- 
wh^h  was  to  enter  bTtS  Lahn-     f  ^""P^^"  '  ^nd  the  fourth 

thffi    7'1  ^^^^««'  "nd^r  BriS^^^^  by  Major 

the  first  column.  ^^ngadier  Longfield.  were  to  foJiow 

~e  loSh^tS  af  f  1-^/^,^*  --  -Pected  of  it 
Jts  brave  conmiander  Sck  in  t^  1"^.  ?^^^  '"  '^^  attack  lost 
headlong  over  the  p^S  of  tVe  !  T^  ^^  "  ^""^^  ^"^  knocked 
«>n..tpo.  whose  column  met  ^^'^h  t^"  °^?  ^'^^  ^^-    Nichol 
•"spmng  the  men  to  ren^weTeffortf  '°"^^  ^°'"^' '"  ^^e  act  of 
^One  of  the  most  drama^t^  in^?.  '/^  "'""^^'^  ^o^^nded. 
a   the  Cashmere  gate  ^w'  T^^^'  °^  the  assault  occurred 
«f  the  engineers.  diiT^Lr  '"/"*'  ^^^^^^^  and  Ho^e 
enter  the  doomed  d^HoL  ^^.k°'  ^  *^^d  column  to 
danced  across  the  drLhrS       'T'*^  'P^^ndid  audacity    ad 
faced  his  powdi  t^  at^fhr?  f  '"^'^^  ^^  deh^^rktdt 
eaped  into  the  ditc^thout  h  c*^^  ^^tes,  and  then 

four  other  bags  and  1  %hteS'  ^Tfir.  '  u  ^'^,  '°"°^«^  ^'h 

gnted  port-fire.     He  placed  his  bags. 
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but  was  shot  through  both  arm  and  leg,  and.  falling  I 
on  the  bridge,  passed  the  port-^'-e  on  to  Sergeant  Burj 
who  was  instantly  shot  dead.  Sergeant  Carmichael  advan 
seized  the  port-fire  and  lighted  the  fuse,  but  immediately 
mortally  wounded.  Sergeant  Smith  dashed  forward,  but  fin 
the  fuse  was  burning  leaped  into  the  ditch  where  the  bv 
had  carried  Salkeld.  They  had  done  their  work,  and  in  a 
moments  a  terrific  explosion  shattered  the  massive  gates  arc 
which  clustered  the  early  memories  of  the  outbreak,  and 


I 


Charge  ok  thb  Highlanmrs  near  Cawnporb. 

all  rang  the  clear  notes  of  the  bugle  in  response  to  whic 
52nd,  with  a  loud  cheer,  swept  into  the  city  on  their  mai 
blood  and  death.  Home,  Salkeld,  and  Smith  all  receive 
Victoria  Cross.  ^ 

On  the  i6th  the  magazine— the  scene  of  WiUoughby  s  he 
—was  stormed  and  carried,  and  on  the  17th  the  Delhi 
house  was  carried  with  severe  loss.  On  the  19th  the 
bastion  was  captured,  and  on  the  20th  the  Lahore  gate 
this  day,  too,  a  party  of  Sikhs  captured  the  fort  of  Selin 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  blown  in  and  the  feet  of  the  conq 
echoed  through  the  corridors  and  halls  of  the  Great  Mogi 


The  Rdief  of  Lucfcnow 


Hie         Ti     I-  ""-RHow 

force  a„d^™d^"'^j'n^™SMthei1,„Lto^^  "°  •"■>»"- 

comp<2d:r,re    rhr"^?'"^-    ~«"WtheSt^"v-,  ™» 
"ent.  84lh  r«ln,    '^"f''!"^-  "  detachment  oF^t'  ^'"*  *« 

I-iSht  Infants  ■15'i''  "^'"'^  ">=  7811"^,   ?''"»l  "^U- 

:'riSS^ro:«?-"Vrtt 

but  inspiriting  weathef  ^k'"/  ^^^"^  before  them   in  . 

«  heavy  cannon  J  ^'  ^^^e^ock  made  a  w  V^^ '"*«°«on 
This  w^  dTne  "  >t'  ^"^  ^'^^t^d  the  main  fo^  """^^'^  ^^h 
wavered  ^dl^*i  ^  ">"ch  vigour  tLT/h       .^  *°  the  left 

•^^ier  Ha^efo  k'L'"'^';^^^*^^^*"     Out  t  w^^^  ^°^*  ^^-* 

to  precedence  ledlh*  ^°^t««r.  ^^though  h ST'  u  ° '""'  ^^^'"^ 

the  rain  wa^^^     *^®  volunteer  cavalrv  ?n  ?  L  ^  ^^^t'^^d  him 

^vas  pounng  down  like  a  toSnt'^  he/S*-    ^°"^^ 

'  "^^y  ™aae  no  pause, 
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^^^1 


Mi 


but  drove  the  rebels  in  a  precipitous  flight  a  distance  of  € 
miles.  This  was  something  of  an  accomplishment  for  so  s 
a  force.  The  artillery  and  the  infantry,  losing  no  time,  pui 
on  in  support  of  the  cavalry.  They  found  the  road  strewn 
shoes  and  other  things  which  had  impeded  the  rebels  in  I 
flight  and  which  they  threw  away  to  facilitate  their  speed.  Gi 
the  enemy  no  rest,  they  drove  them  through  the  villag 
Onao  to  Besseerutgunge,  both  of  which  places  had  been  a 
doned  by  the  Sepoys  without  firing  a  shot.  At  Besseerutg 
they  halted  for  the  night  and  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest.  Th( 
they  had  reached  this  point  with  comparative  ease  they 
well  aware  that  much  more  arduous  work  lay  before  them,  ^ 
that  was  not  likely  to  be  made  easier  or  more  pleasant  bj 
increasing  rain,  which  appealed  determined  to  accompany  t 
On  the  22nd  they  coatinued  their  march  for  sixteen  mile 
wards  the  river  Syi,  which  had  now  b-en  rendered  unfon 
by  the  rain.  Here  they  found  evidence  ol  the  panic  of  the  r 
on  the  previous  day,  for  they  had  made  no  attempt  eith 
destroy  or  fortify  the  bridge. 

Crossing  this  bridge  at  theh:  leisure,  they  halted  on  the  I 
now  side  of  the  river,  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
passage  of  what  they  anticipated  would  have  been  a 
contested  point,  and  fired  a  royal  salute  in  the  vain  hope 
it  might  awaken  echoes  in  anxious  hearts  still  sixteen 
away.  Unable  to  make  themselves  heard,  they  were  cons 
during  the  night  of  the  cannonade  in  the  distance,  which,  ce 
with  the  morning  light,  convinced  them  that  the  big  guns 
being  diverted  from  the  Residency  to  give  them  robust  wel< 
There  was  at  least  one  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  reflection- 
beleagured  garrison  would  obtain  a  little  respite  if  at  the  ex 
of  the  relieving  force. 

But  a  day's  march  ahead,  Havelock  pushed  forward  o 
morning  of  the  23rd  imtil  they  sighted  the  famous  Alum  1 
where  the  rebels  awaited  them  in  strong  force.  Alum 
was  a  group  of  buildings,  including  the  palace  of  one  c 
princes  of  Oudh,  surrounded  by  a  park  beautifuUy  laid  out 
high  wall,  turreted  at  each  angle  and  well  manned  for  ( 
mined  defence. 

The  Sepoys  were  gathered  in  force,  about  ten  thoi 
strong,  and  their  line  extended  nearly  two  miles.  In  ad 
io  these  some  fifteen  hundred  cavahry,  well  posted  in  the  r 


thSrri/rfl'u'"^*^  opportunely     In  ^^^ 

advanced  re^.?^  ""^^^  ^^^^  oHhe  h. '"  *"''"P*  *°  turn 

on.  the  first  briij'"^'"'*^  three  officeiJ^f.K^^^ery.  which 
charged  tS  en/  f  ^"^^^^^^  the  infanS.?  ;  '  ^*h.  ^^^ing 
effectively t^^^^^^^         "^'^*'  ^hile  EyreZnl  T''  ""^  N«i« 

down  upon  the  i;,^"*'-^™'  «^th  his  voW  J^  '^^^^"^^••s  in 
of  a  new  dav  A  ^uT  ^^  they  fel  back  tn  '''''^^'  ^^^P* 
deep  in  muTan/'^i*'  '■^*'  «"chas  it  was  u"''^'*  '^'  '^"e^ 
force  such  n;^^    f-  ^^^'^  ^^^It  on  the  l^^^  '  ^'^""^^ked  ankle- 

of  the  mon-owT'-""  ^'  ^^^  Poss  We  ft  'th '''"  j^^  ^«««^"g 
spirited  by  £1"'^."^  ^Wch  they  wSe  enth''^"°"^  ^"*'«^ 
P-tively^nerdXn,  X^^^ 

and  woufdi:?'^  >«^"^^  tVeXm^^^^^^^  ^-W.  ""- 

at  iron  fhe""rn'"  ^"^^^  ^-«  thTordf  lo'^ad  '"'""^  ^'^^  -'^t 
"^'er£=  -  sect^^^^^  --tSg^e^- 
they  passed  the  "  vin  ^Vi*  °'  vantage  with  a  «,.  ^ 
deadJy  from  th!  ^      """^  "ouse"  with  itTt^  a^"i"rderous  fire 

their  o^n?hotjT'y!l^'  ^^^^  ^erTfig^  ^Th'-'  ^"^  "°  '^ 
over  the  c2a  S  the  \'''^  ^PP^oached  Jfe  Cha  T'tl  ^*^ 
resistance  aw^ted  th.  "*'c"*^"  *«  the  city     i^!     f  ^"^^^^ 

^ns  in  fron'^'^'  ^^^Tf  the  best  possiW^aJ^leTt  T"^'  '^^  ^ 
wounded    anH       ,    ^  ^^^"^  nian  at  MaurJ^'=  ^''^  ^'^  rebel 

infantrt  A?l''°^""*««'-«  had  to  1^  1 '  ^'^  ^^s  killed  or 
a  bayonet  chV^\P°'"*  Neill.  him^jf^a  d^'^'^^^^  fr"'"  the 
Perf^JhuiS    ^^  ^y  *^«  ^^adras  FusUie.^^^^.^^^'«»-'  ordered 
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Leaving  the  78th  Highlanders  to  hold  the  bridge,  the  n 

body  turned  to  the  right  and  moved  along  the  left  bank  ol 

canal  to  the  Secunder  Bagh.  and  thence  turning  to  the 

reached  the  Mootee  Mahul  with  but  little  opposition.    The 

is   the  rebels  expected  the  invading  force  to  take  the  11 

direct  road  to  the  Residency,  and  had  disposed  their  fo 

accordingly,  hence  the  easy  passage  of  the  more  circuitous  ro 

The  reUeving  force  were  now  only  eleven  hundred  y 

from  the  Residency,  but  every  foot  of  that  eleven  hum 

yards  had  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch.     Haying  recjverec 

formation  and  left  a  strong  guard  at  the  Mootee  Mahul. 

main  body  proceeded  on  the  way  of  blood.     Halting  u 

shelter  of  a  wall,  that  their  comrades  might  come  up  with  t 

they  were  here  joined  by  the  78th  Highlanders,  who,  delaye 

the  defence  of  the  Ch^  Bagh  bridge,  had  lost  touch  with  the 

of  Havelock's  brigade ;  and  had  taken,  in  error,  the  more  d 

road  to  the  Residency.    This  cutting  otf  of  the  corners  p 

the  Highlanders  in  the  front  for  the  final  march  of  relief.  No 

can  exceed  the  heroism  of  this  last  effort.    Every  danger  hi 

ingenuity  could  devise  had  been  concentrated  on  that  fatal 

Every  house  was  a  fortress,  from  the  loop-holes  of  whicl 

fire   poured   without   ceasing,  and   from   the   roofs  ot   r 

fell  missiles  of  every  kind  and  description.    The  road  itsel 

crowded  with  obstacles  of  all  sorts,  barricades  and  stoc 

and  deep-cut  trenches,  aU  made  with  a  view  to  delay  pr< 

whUe  the  deadly  fire  did  its  unholy  work. 

But  the  end  came.  The  progress  might  be  slow,  but  1 
sure,  and  at  last  the  Highlanders,  a  battered,  atteriuated 
reached  the  Baily  gate.  Havelock.  Outram.  and  their 
entered  by  an  embrasure,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
opened  their  wide  arms  of  welcome  to  all.  The  gams 
Lucknow  was  saved. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII 

THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

A.D.  1861-A.D.  1865 

Worth    ■^^f  greatest  crisis  of  ^m-rican  h;.t 
V«SS   °^  independence  was  th?  S  w    '^  !'"*=«  ^^^  war 
South.   "Pon  the  election  of  Abraham  I^^'',  ""^^  ^°"°^«d 
A.D.  1861.  dency  of  the  United  States     i^  .^  '^  "  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^i- 
^  ^  ^       states  of  the  union  were  f^t  f        iu  *""^  *^«  "^^hern 
but  fifteen  of  the  southern  LT«  '"'""  ^''^  '^"'^  of  slavery^ 

were  anxious  to  extend"  fhe  LS^H 'f  ^""^^^  ^^  --« 
cial.  and  racial  aspects  and  fh  •  .".^^.'^ '*' ^^^'^I,  commer- 
stitutional;  but  witC;  p^ies'^rkin*"*""  ^^  "°*  ""<=on- 
the  North  sympathetic  witKiS  Si"  '""l'"'^  ^'•«*=*i«n«. 
mined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  0^,^'^?"  ^"^'^  ^^*«^- 
'T'  ?ff'*'''  ^'^"'"^  inevitable    ^"^^ '"  '^"'"^"  "^«'  «>"flict. 

LinciiSrslctrtori^nli;^  «'-*-  o^  Abraham 
pnnaple  and  was  expected^n^  ^^•°PP°'^'^  *°  ^^^^^ry  on 
against  the  vested  inSs  of  T  ^  .T^"^°^  ^  P^^^Sen? 
mediately  left  the  Union  ?nd  oLin  ?"*^-  ^^«"  «*^tes  im- 
which  they  called  •'  The^cTnlSrsJ.^rP-^^  ^°^^™"^-*' 

This  movement  miirh  m«,^         •  .     ^*  °*  America," 
i"  a„«cipa«„„  o/k™Sy'"S'S''»^H"'?KT'  -<■  -* 
sated,  practically  plied  thraues,vr„'l??''''"',''^  ""t  promul- 

many  Americans  4re  to  favM^'^f  °^  '''  ""'^^  ^-wley 
l»t  the  majority  decided  that  tt.  ?»"»;•«"«  the  secession ; 
even  at  the  cost  of  "^  ^  ""'""  ^''<'"'<'  >»  maintatoed 

"  ^°S^^?k:J'-nhl,r  "«*"!?  1"  E"^-"-'.  but 
-PPorted  Uncashite  ^^^^t^^^l^^^f^^ 
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iliil 

set  up  inder*.  dent  govemmeiit.  Whether  the  mere  sentim 
of  union  would  have  been  sufficient  in  itself  to  carry  the  ' 
through  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  there  can  be  no  do 
that  the  issue  of  the  notice  abolishing  slavery  in  the  rcvol 
states  as  from  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  afforded  a  much  wider  b 
of  appeal,  and  one  which  elicited  from  the  §Teat  heart  of  humai 
a  response  which  made  the  war  popiilar  and  helped  to  make 
success. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  a  convention 
called  in  Soutli  Carolina — a  convention  which  met  on  the  i 
of  December,  i860,  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
number  of  other  states  followed  the  example,  the  reasons 
duced  being  "  the  refusal  of  fourteen  of  the  states,  for  y< 
past,  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  obligations,"  and,  "  the  elecl 
of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  wl 
opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  slavery." 

Esriy  The  war  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April,  li 
Engage- with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  then  1 
mentl.  by  Major  Anderson  and  seventy  men  for  the  Fedi 
A.D,  1861.  Government.  After  a  two  days'  siege,  during  wl 
the  fort  was  several  times  set  on  fire,  the  garrison  siurendei 
and  on  the  14th  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  On 
following  day  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  75, 
volimteers  for  three  months,  and  this  was  followed  by  one 
the  3rd  of  May  calling  for  64,000  men  for  t'  army  and  18, 
for  the  navy  "  to  serve  during  the  war." 

On  the  loth  of  May  General  Lee  was  appointed  commar 
of  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia,  and  on  the  22nd  of  J 
General  McClellan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Potomac.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  McClellan  the  Confe( 
ates  had  blockaded  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis  (23rd  May), '. 
repulsed  a  Federal  force  at  Big  Bethel  (loth  June),  and  ^ 
the  famous  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  the  21st  of  July. 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  July,  Lin< 
asked  for  400,000  men  and  400,000,000  dollars.  The  failun 
Bull  Run  showed  that  more  men  and  money  wotild  be  warn 
and  Congress  turned  the  fours  into  fives  and  gave  the  presid 
more  than  he  had  asked  for.  The  Confederate  Congress  vc 
a  force  of  400,000  men. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  declare  war  and  another  thing  to  ca 
it  on,  and  this  applies  even  to  nations  well  equipped  for  sen 
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and  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  war    In  a       •  ^" 

was  ready  for  the  conflict  which  h^'  i  '"  ^'"""^a  neither  party 

and  the  remainder  of  mil  ,  t^-  ^"^"^^  "»°^«  imminent 

theanning.andthedisci^iL,:fTrS'%^*'^  *'k*'  ^""^^-«"*.' 
without  very  decisive  results  fhl^^'  ^''""""shes  took  place 
vantages  in  these  earlier^nl         "^'^  °"  ♦'^^  ^hole  the  ad 

Balls  Bluff  („stScrbi;;SfoTx"o!:>r"  '-^  *^«  ^"^^  At 
Stone,  attacked  by  a  sunSnr  *  ^""'°"'«*s,  under  General 
On  the  other  lund^VS^^efund  T  "^^^'^  -"'^ilaS 
federate  camp  at  Belmont "n  he  ^h.m"*  "P'"^^^  *  Con- 
was  finally  repulsed  with  lo^  ^th  of  Noveml^r,  though  it 

WieOMii..  ^^^  y^^f  1862  "dawned  with  h.,f   r 
pjjp^  Amencansoil  of  that  "--nrpnl     !L.  ^^"^  *'S"»  °n 
(JlSj.  ^ards  men  "  which  had  'ust  L  "  Tt'  ^^^  ^""  *«- 
™out  the  Christian  woridT?/''"'''"^*^^  through- 
amounted  to  450.000  men  ^rS^  of  wL     '"^  °^  "'«  ^nion 
Washmgton  under  McClellan    X  /        *",  ""^"^  ^"'^ated  near 
which  numbered  some  350  ^  i,t   w  ""  °r  *^^  Confederates, 
tucky  Missouri,  and  Vir^nirand  th.   fh'  ^'^^"''"ted  in  Ken- 

Mihtary  operations  he^lnK^tu^^'^'''^'"'  ''^'^^ 
January.  Colonel  Garfield  defeated  .f^'  f^'"'  '^^  *^«  ^^^^  of 
Colonel    Marshall,   near   P^itonbL  ^''^"^^'^'^  ^^rce  under 

feS^'unlVci- ^^^^^^^^  &^^^   'r 

to  Fort  Donelson.  on  the  CumSrf   ^  °^  *^^  ^^'^'^  escaped 
Poned  their  ultimate  discTmS^^^S^^^^^  ^^^^^  ""^^  po^t- 

adversary  took  that  fort  ^r*  i°L^"  ^^^^  ^^*^^  their  do^ed 
fjns.    Meanwhile  FederS  S^n^  1//'°"°.^"'°"^^^  ^"^^^ 
Island  and  Sugar  Creek  (Sh  Fel™!^,''^^^^  ^*  «°-noke 
miportant  battle  was  fouAt  on  P«    t^^'    "^  '"°"*'^  ^ater  an 
March),  which  after  a  tS  dav.^t^  ^^^'  ^^'^'  7'^'  and  8th 
the  Federal  forces.    A  F^der  JrL.S'^^^'  '"^'^  ^'^  ^^^^^  of 
of  April,  at  the  battle  of  SWbh  rhrir''"'  '"^^^^^  °"  '^^  6th 
Grant,  being  defeated  and  liten  blck  n^TV"^''  ^«"«^al 
losmg  2500  prisonere  inchuli^  r       T""  the  Tennessee  river 
the  timely  £rivd  Jf  GeS^B^r'^  k^"*'"-    ^  t^^eTh 
hostUities  and  to  com^ir^ttatTreSSJ!  *°  ^^"^^ 
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During  this  period  the  North  had  two  objects  in  view  at 
pursued  them  from  two  bases  of  operations.     They  aimed 
compass  the  faU  of  Richmond,  the  capital  city  of  the  Sout 
and  to  open  and  tree  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.    The  army 
the  east  operated  in  Virginia,  and  that  of  the  west  in  the  Mjssi 
sippi  vaUey.    After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  on  the  7th 
February,  1863.  the  army  of  the  west,  pursuing  its  advantaj 
executed  a  flank  movement,  which,  aided  by  Admiral  Farragi 
ultimately  secured  the  entire  control  of  the  great  river. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  McClella 
started,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1862,  on  its  march  to  Richmor 
Many  obstacles  impeded  its  progress  and  delayed  its  advan( 
It  was  occupied  a  month  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
this  while  the  Confederates  were  busy  strengthening  th 
defences  and  pieparing  for  a  siege.  Pressing  on  towards  Ru 
mond  McClellan  reached  a'  point  within  seven  miles  of  the  capit 
but  with  much  diminished  forces,  and  finding  the  enemy  larg( 
incr-ased.  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  and  Ewell  were  threateni 
Wasnington,  and  reinforcements  intended  for  McClellan  h 
to  be  diverted  to  meet  the  more  immediate  need.  McClell 
fought  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  on  the  31st  of  May,  but  Jack* 
moving  rapidly  south  to  co-operate  with  Lee,  compelled  h 
to  change  his  base  of  supplies  from  York  river  to  the  Jan 
river.     In  effectin,  McCleUan  fought  a  series  of  desper 

battles  such  as  had  i.v-ver  been  fought  in  America  before.  Th 
were  severally  Oak  Grove,  on  the  25th  of  June  ;  Mechanicsvi 
on  the  26th  of  June  ;  Gaines'  Mill,  on  the  27th  of  June  ;  Savaf 
Station,  on  the  29th  of  June  ;  White  Oak  Swamp,  on  the  30tl 
June :  and  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  ist  of  July.  These  batt 
which  were  fought  with  desperate  valour  on  both  sides,  enab 
him  to  reach  the  James  river  and  so  effect  his  immediate  p 
pose :  but  the  campaign  was  a  failure  in  so  far  as  its  real 
jective  was  concerned,  for  Richmond  stiU  stood,  and  the  C 
federates,  greatly  encouraged,  assumed  the  offensive. 

Lee  now  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  occuf 
Frederick  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  Hagerstown  on 
loth  of  September.  He  was  defeated  at  South  Mountain  on 
14th,  and  at  Antietown  on  the  17th,  after  wliich  he  recros 
the  Potomac.  The  campaign  had  cost  the  Confederates  30, 
men.  but  meanwhile  on  the  15th  Jackson  had  taken  Harp 
Ferry,  with  11,583  men,  and  immense  store-  of  the  mumti 
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thousand  men'on  the  S  :^lZeXT''  "'"  '  '"'^  "'  ^"^'^* 

Th«  Cmi-    ^"  ''•*"  ^5tli  of  January.  i86j.  Burnsidc.  at  his  own 

-jj^   request,  was  in  turn  reheved  of  th-  rnm,«L J        J 

oHS,  General   Hooker  succeeded      He  s^nah^dt  Tn 

.       pointment.  as  General   Burnside  had  d^^  k      ?' 

sustaining  a  disastrous  defeat     This  w^,  n^  ri?       ,,       ^"''  ^^ 

Mav2     Thi.  fnli»«,j«„  ^      u"     *"'*^"»*  Chanc»llorsv  le.  on 

Mol  and   approached    Pennsylvania,    the    army   „?  »» 

«^u™.  T.ePedj;r^irea';ryTi^^i:s: --: 

capture  of  Vicksbarg  becan.f.he  grett  objec  ve  Si  H^     ' 

r;rcoSe:;.\%Sarer'''-"-^^^^^^^ 

oIS^     kT'^'^I^"'"^  '■^'*'  "P°"  ^  '''"ff  some  two  hundred  feet 
raptue  above  the  river  in  a  honrl  nf  ♦!.«  »*•    ■    •     V"""'^"  'eet 

™,«r.ance\:',L'e'i°n7ie'^Srif!.:rab,S^t^''''°"'r' 
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town.    Sherman  made  an  attempt  to  get  to  tlie  rear  of  the  al 
but  he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  December  27. 1862. 

On  the  and  of  February.  1863.  General  Grant  assumed  t 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  march 
inland  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  and  on  the  i8th  of  May.  havi 
fought  five  battles  since  the  ist  (Port  Gibson.  Raymond,  Jacksi 
Champion  Hills,  and  Black  River  Bridge),  proceeded  to  mv 
the  city.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  attempts  were  made  to  take  it 
assault,  but  the  invaders  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Tliere  v 
clearly  nothing  for  it  but  to  resort  to  a  regular  siege.  An  enei 
which  cannot  be  driven  out  of  its  position  may  often  be  star^ 
out.  and  one  whose  means  of  communication  are  cut 
soon  loses  hope  of  relief.  Exposed  to  incessant  bomba 
ment  from  the  boats  on  the  river  and  the  forces  in  the  rear.  1 
garrison  hoped  against  hoj*  for  the  relieving  force,  under  Gene 
Johnson,  which  never  arriyed  ;  and  at  length,  provisions  hav 
become  exhausted,  on  the  4th  of  July.  General  Pemberton  s 
rendered  Nvith  30,000  prisoners  and  arms  and  equipment  for 
army  of  60,000  men. 

Having  accomplished  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  now  w 
to  the  relief  of  General  Rosecrans,  who  was  being  liotly  pres 
by  General  Bragg  at  Chattanooga,  where  he  turned  the  tide 
war.  brilliantly  storming  Lookout  Mountain  and  compeU 
Bragg  to  retreat  upon  Georgia. 

In  spite  of  many  faUures  the  Federal  army  accomphshe* 
great  deal  in  the  year  1863.  They  held  Missouri,  Arkani 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  a  large  portion  of  Louisiana,  Mississq 
and  Florida,  and  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  of  Texas,  and  t! 
gained  the  complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  river.  As  sc 
of  these  districts  were  great  food-producing  centres  their  1 
to  the  Confederates  was  very  serious. 

.M.  «-  1864  opened,  on  the  whole,  favourably  to  the  C 
^°*,**""federates.  The  Federals  captured  Fort  de  Rus 
J^Sl  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  defeated  the  Confeders 
*"  "^  at  Cave  River  on  the  26th,  but  they  were  drawn  i 
an  ambuscade  near  Mansfield,  and  were  driven  back  to  Pleas 
Hill,  where  they  rallied,  and  repulsing  a  second  attack  fin 
reached  the  river  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fleet,  which  had  proceeded 
wards  Shreveport,  suffered  much  during  its  return  from 
Confederate  batteries  and  the  shari)shooters  who  lined 
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on  t.»,  .«h„,  April,  wd  aT^J;l'  'XrtWm"'"'™''''' 
Plymout  1,  will)  1600  mm     Ti,™.  ■       .     ""I""i».  near 

Federal  letter,  i^™",„    "^  ''";:"••"<  '^.ten,  ^avo  ,„. 
more  c«mp„hen«v.^43"*'  ""*'  *"'™'"^  "P"" 

one  head,  and  .„  eLjTlTo?.:  X"' MlU'^rT  """'; 

.ha,  of  L'Z'^,*";:^z  s'r"„':?  r™"-.  *? "»" 

movement  which  brought  the  war  l^f^  °",  ""^B"",'  J'-uWe 
live  was  now  the  rjin.,  ~    *  i  "  ""''•    '"""■"  s  "Wcc 

Ridnnond  ;  ShJ^S^":Lt^lTJr"*',"r  '"'""'""  °' 

three  desperate  attaSHnSh.L^^  ^^'  ^^"^  <i^iiyered 
These  tooknllL  !    *r        Sherman's  position  before  the  citv 

on  the  2nd  of   S^Zi^'  c^  "^^^  °*  ''^  ^^^'^^  ^U^^^ed.  and 
^^^tne  2nd  of  September  Sherman  took  possession  of  Ihe 


'^yssss^r^ 
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Spottsylvania.  where  a  six  days'  conflict  ended  in  Federal 

General  Grant  now  crossed  the  James  River  to  attack  Peters- 
burg, south  of  Richmond,  and  Lee  proceeded  to  its  defence.  An 
assault  upon  the  city.  foUowing  the  explosion  of  a  mme.  on  the 
^oth  of  July,  was  vigorously  repulsed  and  cost  the  Federal  army 
five  thousand  men ;  but  on  the  i8th  of  August  the  invading 
force  secured  the  Weldon  railroad,  which  they  held  agamst  aU 
attempts  at  recovery.  Little  more  was  effected  at  this  point 
during  the  remainder  of  1864.  Sherman  left  Atlanta  on  the 
15th  of  November  and  reached  Savannah  on  the  loth  ol 
December.  He  carried  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  on  the  istli 
and  on  the  20th  occupied  the  town.  ,.     ^,        *    < 

The  lUl  The  end  was  now  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  ist  o, 
Ol  Rich- February,  1865'.  Sherman  proceeded  on  his  granc 
numd.  march  through  the  Carohnas.  capturing  Columbia  01 
A.D.  1866.  the  17th.  On  the  i8th  Charleston,  which  had  beei 
under  bombardment  for  542  days.  feU  to  the  forces  under  Gilmore 
Sherman  and  the  armies  co-operating  with  him  r  't  at  Golds 
borough  on  the  22nd  of  March,  at  which  time  tl.  .orces  unde 
Generd  Johnson  were  posted  at  Raleigh.  General  Grant  nov 
ordered  an  advance  on  Richmond  to  take  place  on  the  29th,  ; 
movement  which  was  anticipated  by  Lee  on  the  25th  by  a  deter 
mined  attempt  on  the  Appomattox  river,  to  break  through  th 
Federal  Unes.  Fort  Steedman  was  captured  in  this  effort,  bu 
was  only  held  for  a  short  time.  On  the  ist  of  April  Shenda 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Big  Five  Forks,  taking  six  thousan( 
prisoners,  and  on  the  foUowing  day  Grant  made  a  general  attac 
upon  the  hnes  in  front  of  Petersburg  with  entire  succea 
The  city  was  evacuated  the  same  evening  and  the  fate  of  KicJ 
mond  was  sealed.  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  and  Richmond  fel 
Johnson  then  surrendered  to  Sherman  and  the  war  was  over. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  A.D.  .865-,878 

nmformly  irictorioM  June  ajrtfto  Tulr  Xh     p  ^  '"Bagements.    The  Pruss^M 
iUdt  (ceding  Cassel   He««  h„^L  '  "*"»"«.  August  aand  :  with  H-J.  nT^' 

ofNorth  German  Parliament  at  BerHn   p.?       January  24th,  1867.     Meeting 

St  ."'"'  "«'"»  SMrfficed  to  secure^^J^.-     ".•*'   ^"«*    April    29th 
Constitution  «xepted.  May  8th.  186^!  """  "'"'J'-     ^he  North  Germ<ui 

|O^Q        TK  At-  • 

""•eodore  Jann.ry'TrS'lsel*'"  p  ?"'P™"'«"«'t  of  British  subjects  by  Kin» 

wr^-Xetooisri  7^^^^^^^^ 

««t«»d  with  great  siaSer     M  JaU  .'/"^'L,^??'"'*  «"'  bri^d^^d  Jre  S^! 
•wade.    Magdala  bM  AwW.h    ^'f^?*  '^P'"  '3th.     xfeodore  co"  „1u 
of  Sf^JT"'^  -  Q-  ^"j"'^^^  S^R-Naptr^^^^^^^^ 
i8ra  The  Franco-PruMi.n  w..     ,0-.        ..    . 


'8raTheFr«H».p,„.,i„War.    (Seep.s6a) 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

A.D.    187O-A.D.   187I 

The  Out-  On  July  19th,  1870,  diplomatic  relations  betw< 

break.  France  and  GerVnany  ceased.  A  fortnight  later  Ki 
A.D.  1870.  William  of  Prussia  took  over  the  command  of  484.< 
men  at  Mayence.  There  were  three  armies— the  first  (on  1 
right)  was  under  the  leadership  of  General  Steinmetz; 
second  (the  centre)  was  led  by  the  "  Red  Prince,"  Fredei 
Charles  ;  and  the  third  (the  left)  was  commanded  by  the  Cro 
Prince.  The  French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  considera 
inferior,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  also  in  morale  and  eqi 
ment.  So  wth  336,000  to  face  the  armies  of  the  Fatherla 
France  put  her  fortunes  to  the  test  of  the  sword. 

Eiriy       The  first  engagement  of  any  importance  took  pi 
E^ogage-at  Wissemburg.    Here  the  Crown  Prince  beat  W 

mentt.  Mahon,  and,  following  up  the  victory,  repeated 
A.D.  1870.  success  at  Worth.  Simultaneously  Stemmetz,  on 
right,  defeated  Frossard  on  the  Heights  of  Spicheren  with  he 
loss.  In  the  centre  the  Crown  Prince  won  the  fiercely  conte; 
fights  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte,  and  caged  the  Fre 
Marshal  Bazaine  in  Metz  (August  i8th). 

Moltke's  next  work  was  to  account  for  MacMahon.  The  la 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  reach  Bazaine.  But  the  g 
German  strategist  had  divined  his  plan.  On  the  30th  an  ac 
fought  at  Beaumont  demonstrated  how  hopeless  was  I 
Mahon's  design.  Indeed  Beatunont  was  another  Gravel< 
inasmuch  a»  the  French  general,  in  despair,  fell  back  on  Seda 
concentrate  his  disheartened  and  demoralised  men.  It  was 
his  original  intention  to  offer  battle  there.  Rest  and  reorgai 
tion  were  imperative  needs.    Their  protracted  march  in  on 
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cessant  downpour  of  rain  had  reduced  the  forces  of  France  to  an 

mS  T""':"''^  'T''-    ^  ^^'^^^'^^  P«rf-<=«  halted  an^ 
Moltke.  fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  grimly  remarked-  "  The 

trap  IS  now  closed,  and  the  mouse  is  in  it." 

**»n.  ,  "  J'^  °"  1^«  ff<=on<i  <lay  a^er  this  that  King  William 
A.D.  1870.  ,*"**.i"  ?*^*f  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  great  and 
ntih.      f*"^"®  l^^ama  from  the  hiU  of  Fresnois.    Undercover 

with  all  the  coo  ness  and  precision  of  manoeuvres.    The  little 

S'n^  ^'^'"^'  ^  '"'"^''  ''^  ^^'  ^^  *he  scene  of  the 
fct  encounter  and  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  during  the 

7^l^T^^  "^  '^'  ^^"''^'^-  ^«  Bavarians^ad  Xady 
sheUed  the  place  on  the  previous  day.  and  the  red  glow  of  the 
burning  houses  had  witnessed  to  the  severity  of  the  foe  through 
«^  night  hours  On  the  following  morning  an  attempt  w2 
made  to  carry  the  village.  BazeiUes  was  held  by  a  bSdy  of 
l^^J^f:  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  well  en- 
trenched and  determined  to  defend  the  position  to  the  end  It 
was  on  these  marines  that  the  Germans  flung  their  forces 
Twice  the  attacking  battalions  gained  a  foothold  amongst  the 

5ef^e« '^  'f  H  ¥"°  ^'°^^  *'^  ^"^  counter-attackrof  the 
W  f^r'  K  ^f"  ^"""^  """^  loopholed  and  barricaded,  and 
fronathese  hastily  constructed  fortresses  the  marines  and  viUagers 
poured  a  galling  fire  into  the  enemy.    It  was  in  this  engagement 

^?M    u  "'°?*  ""^'^^  ^"^""S  *^«  *h*>J«  of  the  operaLns- 
that  the  Bavarians  started  the  practice  of  firing  houses,  and 
when  the  flames  rendered  them  untenable,  of  shoot^'dZi' 

T^n^^T""  ^  ^^°  *"^  *°  ^P«-  I"  consequence  t^ 
♦h^  *  ♦I  -"^T  *°  '■^P"^^  ^d  showed  scant  mercy  to 
those  of  their  assaUants  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into 
their  hands.    By  10  a.m.  the  viUage  had  faUen  into  the  hands 

n  /n      TfTu'  ^""^  .^**^*'  ^^  '^"  °*  "  ^'^t  a  coUection  of  smoking 
rums.    And  the  gam  was  slight.    To  the  north  every  inch  of 
^^    "^  contested  with  magnificent  bravery 
wifTS**''!  ^r^>"5  had  been  covering  the  streets  of  BazeiUes 

SL  T  tf  ^f '.*.^'  ^^"^"  ^^^  ^"  developing  at  other 
pomts.  To  the  north.  Givonne  had  been  assailed  vigorously  by 
the  Crown  Prmce's  men.  The  attack  was  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  French,  who  were  compeUed  to  retreat  on  La  MonceUe 
and  Daigny.  Daigny  now  became  the  scene  of  some  impetuous 
counter-assaults  dehvered  by  Zouave  and  Turco  troopT  Bp? 
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the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  artillery  put  a  swift  end  to  salli 
Meanwhile  the  Saxon  reserves  had  come  up,  and  the  Frew 
still  fighting,  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  village.  Simultai 
ously  an  attack  was  delivered  on  Givonne  by  the  Prussi 
Guards.  This  point,  too,  was  wrested  from  the  French,  seve 
field-pieces  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  Here,  as  el 
where,  the  German  army  paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  success< 
but  the  capture  permitted  the  attacking  force  to  complete  1 
circle  of  their  lines. 

All  this  time  the  French  right  had  had  its  share  in  the  eng^ 
ment.  The  bridge  near  Le  Dancourt  had  been  destroyed 
MacMahon,  but  the  German  Latteries  enabled  their  engineers 
throw  pontoons  across  the  river.  By  means  of  these  the  Cro 
Prince  was  enabled  to  press  on  the  French  rear.  The  latter 
formed  steadily  and  greeted  the  attacking  force  with  a  W( 
sustained  rifle  fire.  Floing,  the  Crown  Prince's  objective,  v 
taken  after  desperate  fighting,  but  here  the  Germans  w 
brought  to  a  standstill.  For  something  like  an  hour  and  a  h 
attack  after  attack  was  delivered  without  success,  and  it  seen 
as  though  the  defenders  had  checked  advance  in  that  quart 
Reinforcements  were  hurried  up  with  all  possible  speed.  1 
French  oa  their  part  had  realised  that  the  critical  hour  1: 
come.  From  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne  emerged  six  regiments 
horse.  Down  the  slope  of  the  hill  they  thundered  against  i 
seventeen  battalions  of  the  Germans.  They  did  all  that  a  f 
body  of  horsemen  could  do.  Bursting  through  the  attack 
first  line,  they  plunged  into  the  deployed  ranks  of  the  foe. 
point-blank  range  the  carnage  was  terrible.  Grape-shot  a 
bullet  cleared  scores  of  saddles.  Again  the  charge  was  repeat 
but  few  lived  to  return  to  Sedan.  Like  the  charge  of  the  Li| 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  it  was  magnificent  but  fruitless.  In  t 
case  it  was  more  than  fruitless.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
end.  The  French  had  played  their  last  card— and  failed.  Flo 
and  Cazal  fell  with  but  slight  resistance  ;  and  the  Germans  clo; 
in  steadily  on  Sedan.  Thenceforward  the  fate  of  the  great  c 
was  sealed.  The  French  were  thoroughly  disheartened.  Hi 
dreds  and  thousands  of  them  allowed  themselves  to  be  m; 
prisoners ;  ammunition  waggons  were  exploding  in  their  mi( 
whilst  the  German  artillery  was  ever  contracting  its  dea 
fire  and  walls  of  bayonets  closed  every  issue. 

In  the  Bois  d©  la  Garenne  the  sordy  tried  defenders  were  s 
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holding  out,  and  against  them  were  launched  the  Prussian 
uuards.  The  enterprise  was  completely  successful.  The  hill 
and  Its  batteries  fell  into  German  hands,  and  the  French,  now 
panic-stncken.  fled  headlong  into  the  city. 

There  is  httle  more  to  relate  of  the  defence  of  Sedan.    One 
other  attempt  to  break  through  the  swiftly  contracting  iron 
circle  was  made  by  General  de  Wimpffen.  but  the  assault  failed 
through  lack  of  proj^er  support.     Sedan  was  now  the  focus  of 
a  deadly  fire  and  the  city  was  ablaze  in  every  direction.    Hun- 
dreds of  non-combatants-men.  women,  and  children    were 
slaughtered  by  tl,e  rain  of  shells.   Shortly  after  5  p.m..  Napoleon, 
who.  unknown  to  the  Germans,  had  retired  with  MacMahon 
into  the  city,  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted.    By  the  sur- 
render of  Sedan  over  100.000  men  and  over  400  guns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.    We  leave  the  fallen  city  in  the  hands 
iJn  9«™anj.  with  a  hundred  thousand  camp  fires  flickering 
fttfuUy  in  the  deepeniif  gloom,  whilst  from  the  camp  drifts  up 
the  sweHmfe  melody  of  the  hymn  of  triumph  : 

;  Nun  danket  alle  Gott. 

The  ftfl  IT  "^®  situation  of  Strasburg  now  claims  our  attention. 
olStatt-     °™  ***  ^^^  position  on  the  frontier  the  city  was 
^,ggg     one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  invaders'  attention. 
A.D.  1870.  ^*  ^"^y  as  the  i6th  August  the  Prussian  General  de 
Boyer  had  demanded  its  surrender.    But  the  Stras- 
burgers  had  no  intention  of  surrendering.    General  Uhrich  and 
the  avil  population  shared  the  belief  that  a  successful  defence 
was  pwsible.    So  the  French  sent  their  reply  and  the  siege 
forthwith  commenced.  ^ 

The  Germans  established  their  head-quarters  at  Lamper- 
theim,  five  nules  to  the  north-west  of  Strasburg.  and  commenced 
to  contract  their  circle.  This  was  not  effected  without  consider- 
able l(m,  but  the  besiegers,  nothing  daunted,  pushed  on.  By 
the  23rd  they  had  worked  up  to  within  one  thousand  yards  of 

SLi    f  ^  ""^  ^"^"^  ^^^'^  "«w  position  focused  a  terribly 
ette<^e  fire  on  the  city  and  its  defences.   As  a  result  the  arsenal 

Z.T?  ^*!  ^  ^"r*-  F^'^y-t^o  ««>^  g«ns  came  into  action 
somewhat  later,  and  a  ram  of  sheUs  commenced  to  descend 
upon  the  aty.  Nor  did  respect  for  things  sacred  deter  tne 
^^  ^^  ^"""^  '"^'^e  *^e  w^s  of  the  fine  old  Gothic 

f?r  c^l  "^K  "^?  .  "  *''*  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^*  consideration 
tor  churches,  they  had  none  at  all  for  the  library-^ne  of  the 
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fwf  L*"  ^"°P®-    ^  "merciless  stream  of  shells  soon  wrecked 
t^^  beyond  recognition,  leaving  the  merest  skeletoro?  tXil 

t  JScv"  "*y  the  Strasburgers  were  begimiing  to  experience 

S?n^  ^t?t     '^  ""'^t.  ^'^^  P"^«*  °^  ^°«^t"ff«  wereSify 
nang.   potatoes  were  being  sold  twenty  francs  a  oound  3 

other  provisions  at  proportionate  prices     tS^  situaC   i'f  Tn* 

out  of  their  defences  the  French  Sll^r^^^TS^'o^::^' 
Luchly  or  the  sortie  party  the  Prussians  ^e  l' 'rexSw 
n^^iu^al  attention  from  their  enemies.  So  it  fel  outT  t^f 
first  hne  was  earned  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  *'  •  KrL^u 

st^'^Th-r^"*  *^*'*  ^°°^  ParallerTel'^Lwa^^^S 
rn^n     t'  ^*"?"»^  had  been  roused  by  this  time.  aTd  the  slow 

sttZ^    T"^'  r^  ''^"^  *°  ^o^  itself 'trbepS- 

r^ch  th^bS^LTeidTheHr  ''jsST^:sr'S' 

P«rty  drew  back  and  regained  their°Ses  ^thlt  hTv^n^'e^ffS 
^y  permanent  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  posftion  w2 
SSf^  ^°^' fo^the  Pnissians  were  now  aware  oMhe  tov^l 
2^  V^t^r.^'r^^  *^^  ^"««^es  in  the  dtyT 
S^or  t^  rL*"'  '''*'^  P"*.°^  *^"  *°^  had  hitherto  bin  a 
^ed  ^  tSf?r  ft'  f^^  ™°^"  *han  one  church  had  been 
gutted.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  King  of  Prussia  ord^ 
h^  gunners  to  fire  on  the  fortifications  o,§y  ^^^ilv^ 
hum^uty.  however,  appears  to  have  been  L  afterthSf 

The  siege  was  now  nearing  its  end.  In  the  fS  Xk  of 
^!t^^-  ^r^tfht  rifled  guns  and  forty  mortS^Sd^' 
S^.™  ?""?  f  Kehl  across  the  Rhine-were  raininHitTid 

oS^f  ^Tth  ^'^^  '^'^-   ^^  °^^*  P^^  ^^«  *he  fauV^Fre^h 
outpost  and  the  consequent  closing  in  of  the  hi«tip.r«rc     tI- 

^^dered  the  conditio^of  things  irSide  1  c^tyl'nSrtalte 

TTie  constant  rain  of  shells  had  driven  the  bulk  of  tK^s 

^le  to  hve  m  ceUars  and  bomb-proofs.    During  thelitTen 

Sr  s^meT  V^"^- r^  '"^'^  ^  "^'^  use'of  incin^S 
lorw;n^S%v.  ^'^  T^^^  '50  pounds.  It  is  small  cauS 
for  wonder,  therefore,  that  Strasbm-g  began  to  look  upon  s^ 
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raider  as  a  rdMse,  and  sevoral  deputations  waited  on  General 
Uhrch ;  but  the  latter,  whilst  admitting  that  the  existing  situa*" 
tion  could  not  continue  much  longer,  reserved  to  himself  the 
decision  of  the  fnroper  moment  for  capitulation.  It  was  not  long 
in  coming.  Two  breaches  were  made  in  the  defences,  and  an 
attempt  at  storming  the  dty  was  imminent  on  the  26th.  Rath« 
than  expose  the  inhabitants  to  the  horrors  of  street  fighting 
the  governor  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the  foUowing  day.  So 
feU  Strasburg,  which,  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
men,  had  held  sixty  thousand  picked  Germans  at  bay  for  nearly 
two  months  (loth  August  to  27th  September). 

flK  It  was  after  the  fiercely  contested  battle  of  Grave- 
Btaf*  ol  lotte  that  Marshal  Bazaine  was  forced  to  fall  back 
Ibtl.  within  the  lines  of  Metz.  The  Prussians  themselves 
A.D.  1870.  had  lost  heavUy  in  the  i6th  to  i8th  August  engage- 
ments—a fact  which  induced  them  to  get  every  ounce  they 
could  out  of  the  victory.  Bazaine's  retreat  was  foUowed 
up  with  promptness  and  preparations  for  investment  began. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  MacMahon's  fruiUess  attempt 
to  aid  MeU  on  the  21st.  The  general  obeyed  orders  somewhat 
against  his  better  judgment.  MiUtary  instinct  rebelled  against 
the  unwisdom  of  leaving  open  the  road  to  Paris.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  Already  the  3rd  and  4th  German  armies  were  rapidly 
making  their  way  towards  the  capital.  Moreover,  his  own 
operations  were  interrupted  by  a  series  of  attacks  from  the  ever- 
insistent  enemy.  These  interruptions  cuhninated  in  the  engage- 
ment of  Beaufort  (30th  August),  in  which  the  Fren^  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  check  whilst  attempting  to  cross  the  Meuse. 
MacMahon  forthwith  feU  back  on  Sedan  to  meet  with  the  fate 
we  have  recorded,  and  the  luckless  Bazaine  was  left  m  be- 
leaguered Metz  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  as  best  he  could. 

All  this  time  the  Prussians  had  been  strengthening  then:  posi- 
tion around  that  dty.  Mete  had  been  called  impregnable-"  the 
Virgin  City."  for  no  man  had  yet  taken  her  by  force— and 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place  had  been  vastiy  increased  by  a 
network  of  defences.  Bazaine  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  coUeague's  attempt  to  reach  him.  By  some  mystenous 
means  the  two  marshals  had  for  some  time  been  in  conununica- 
tion  and  Bazaine  was  well  enough  aware  of  his  friend's  ent«- 
OTise  With  the  evident  intention  of  seconding  it,  he  executed. 
mi  the  31st  of  August,  a  desperate  sortie.   With  his  whole  army 
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™!  fi!!TPji*°  ^  ***~^*'-    The  brunt  of  this  attack  feU 

MJt  Of  Metz.    Through  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  nicht 
foUowmg  the  Msault  was  maintained,  and  it  was  not  till  theX 

♦S^i?^     * ""  ?*^^-     ^«  Prussians  had  now  established 
themsdves  strongly.     Their  engineers  had  erected  a  SmS 

!^^^1m  K.^"^-  !?  *°  ^y  P*^"^  ^*  ^here  their 
•ervices  might  be  reqmred  with  a  minimum  of  delay 

^^'L^'^f  ***i"*  °'  '^"«^*  *^*t^«  *«"  the  defenders  in  a 
stsrte  of  some  despondency.  Yet  their  position  was  still  an^! 

^^.T'^TvL  B'^'^'^  "^^^^ustered  some  iSS> 
men.  The  Kmg  of  Prussia  recognised  the  futility  of  assault  and 
Msued  careful  im,tructions  that  no  attempt  at  stoSg  ^ 
aty  should  be  made.    On  the  other  handf  Bazaine^nSLgS 

of  moutte  that  he  had  to  feed,  his  provisions,  ampleluhe  outsS 

miHTn?^;  "^^r^J^^^  °"*  °^^y  "»°°ths.    Before  S 
middle  of  September  the  French  were  eating  their  horses.   little 
jm  gamed  by  the  fierce  onslaught  that  the  French  made  on  the 
toM  of  inyestmimt.    The  enemy  only  diew  them  closer  and 
wjuted  patiently  in  their  trenches,    liis  state  of  affaSThT 
WW.  did  not  continue  long.    After  the  capture  of  Laon  the 
ftussian  monarch  changed  his  mind  in  favour  of  grenades  beinsr 
ISSr  ""-J;     -  °*^~*  «»««'^«  a»  difficult  to  account  for  as  to 
S^iS^'^t^t^f  "*^  perfection  towards  the  end  of 
September.    The  7th  Army  Corps  ky  from  the  Moselle  to  Ars 
lAquenexy ;  the  ist  from  Colombey  to  Mercy-le-Haut.  and  the 
Zf  ?*rT!i  v'"  *^®  remaining  spaces,  whilst  aU  the  rx>ads 
^re  defended  by  nfle-pits.     Occasionally  the  French  forts 
would  open  fire  on  one  or  other  of  the  German  redoubts,  but 
the  results  rfiowed  that  little  serious  damage  could  be  done 
,™J*^c  ^^^*»°8,.^^  °ot  the  only  occupation  of  the  two 
armies.    Sometimes  httle  civilities  would  be  exchanged.    "  One 
d^raRnsaan  mounted  patrol  left  a  note  mider  a  stone,  ad- 
aressed  to  the  French  officer  in  command  at  the  point,  asking 
il  he  could  obhge  the  forepost  officer  with  a  bottle  of  champagne!" 
The  desired  dehcacy  duly  made  its  appearance. 
#«2l  **?v  ^  ****  Prussians  were  beginning  to  rearm  their 
loroes  with  chassep6ts  (the  French  service  rifle),  which  were  ad- 
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mittedly  superior  to  tlieir  own  weapon,  the  needle-gun.  In  tl 
town  itself  matters  were  becoming  serious.  The  water  supp 
from  Gravelotte  had  been  cut  off  some  time  before,  and  the  i 
habitants  suffered  considerably  from  the  diminution  of  tlM 
resources  in  that  direction.  The  tedium  of  the  blockade  w 
wiled  away  by  a  variety  of  xcupations.  One  point  worthy 
notice  is  the  establishment  of  the  balloon- post  by  Mr,  G.  T.  Robi 
son,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Manchester  Guardian 
By  means  of  small  paper  balloons  no  less  than  130,000  lettf 
were  sent  to  the  outer  world,  though,  of  course,  only  a  fractii 
of  this  number  ever  got  dear  of  the  dty.  In  many  cases  the 
diminutive  postmen  were  sl^ot  down  from  the  trenches.  Anoth 
thing  to  remark  is  the  constant  communication  that  appears 
have  existed  between  Bazaine  and  his  enemies.  It  is  said  th 
the  French  conunander  was  kept  carefully  informed  of  the  pi 
gress  of  the  German  arms  in  France.  On  one  occasion  files 
French,  English,  and  German  papers  were  sent  to  Bazaine,  ai 
after  the  fall  of  Sedan  a  French  staff  officer  was  allowed 
proceed  to  the  Meuse  to  verify  the  report.  What  ♦hese  coi 
;  mications  aimed  at  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  in  ai 
je  they  were  strange  and  unusual  to  the  practices  of  vrarfai 
On  the  2ist  a  sortie  was  made  in  force  in  the  direction 
Thionville  (to  the  north  of  Metz)  simultaneously  with  a  fei 
attack  on  Mercy-le-Haut.  The  fighting,  which  extended  ov 
a  front  of  some  miles,  lasted  several  hours.  In  the  end  t 
French  fell  back,  though  it  seems  that  a  great  deal  more  mig 
have  been  accomplishwi  had  proper  support  been  given  to  t 
saUy.  On  this  point,  as  in  others,  Bazaine's  behaviour  is  difBa 
to  comprehend.  On  the  day  following  La  Grange-au-Bois  (( 
the  south-east  of  Metz)  was  the  scene  of  a  similar  attempt 
break  out.  A  force  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  cover 
by  a  heavy  shell  fire  from  Fort  Queleu,  advanced  into  the  woo 
of  La  Grange  in  skirmishing  order.  The  Prussians  retreati 
on  a  series  of  successive  breastworks,  fighting  stubbornly  as  tb 
retired.  But  their  supports  were  not  long  in  coming  up  aj 
the  usual  French  retirement  followed.  Some  days  latw  anoth 
attack  was  made  on  Mercy-le-Haut.  In  this  case,  it  wou 
seem,  the  Prussians  were  taken  off  their  guard  and  retir 
within  the  houses  of  the  village,  whereupon  the  attacking  fon 
being  unable  to  capture  these  hastily  improvised  forts,  followi 
the  evil  example  of  the  Bavarians  at  Bazeilles  and  fired  the  plac 
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In  ooMequence  of  this  a  number  of  French  viUages  were  burned 

to  ♦rl-»^"iT,  ^?  ^'^^  ^^^  '""^»'  *°  »'«»'*  and  began 
L^h  ♦t^"2''y^.""  capitulation  of  Metz.  Curio,Ly 
wwugh.  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  commander's  hesi- 
S^S^liT  "°^J»a>""g  «""«  headway.    A  number  of  villages 

^LJf  tr^^^J  ^"«"y'  ''°^'  '**«^'  Moulins-wfre 
reom^pied    Hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  Prussian  outpost 

L  i!f  *^|"«  "Pt"*:"!.  Tl.e  sortie  of  October  7th  was  the 
last  attempt  of  Baiaine  to  cut  his  way  out.  For  once  the 
options  w^  conducted  with  great  skiU.  The  morning  was  a 
*W  one.  and  the  enemy  had  no  notion  that  anything  was  afoot 

i^  Srir''!,^*'  ^  ""^"^  °"  Ladonchamps.  This,  however. 
was  merdy  a  diversion.  For  the  first  time  during  the  siege  the 
Imperial  Guards  came  into  action  and  fully  justified  their  reputa- 
«I!i^«  Grandes  Tapes  was  occupied  and  the  whole  of  its 
gamson  accounted  for.    So  far  the  French  had  done  very  weU 

JLZH'^^^^y  *^**  *^*  ^^  *"«•"?*  "^ght  have  been 
crowned  with  success  had  it  been  pushed  home.  However, 
the  bugle  perversely  sounded  retreat,  so  retreat  they  did.  leaving 
theRiiSMans  not  a  little  astonished,  and  still  more  relieved. 

™.«^V  T'^J^t  **^*°'y  °'  ^'^''^  P'^og^ess  closes.  Day 
passed  day  and  stiU  the  dty  lay  blockaded,  and  graduaUy  hoii 

IT  r*"  T  i*  "^^  ^°^  *^^*  ^'•ance  was  in  a  state  oi 
anaidiy ;  that  Rouen  had  asked  for  a  Prussian  garrison  to 
mamtam  order ;  that  the  army  of  Lyons  had  been  Liihilated 
at  Orleans,  and  that  1.300,000  Germans  were  on  French  soil. 
Ruame  resolved  to  end  the  siege.    On  the  morning  of  the  27th 

tLa^  ^  ?'^^  ^^''  momentous  document  for  the  sur- 
render of  Metz.  its  garrison  of  173,000  men  and  500  guns. 

th?^^,y^  *^*  "^  "^^  ^^^"6  to  a  close.  Paris  fell  on 
the  26th  of  January.  1871.  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Frankfort  on  the  loth  of  May.  ^ 
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.nd  hU  te^^"S!n"S:::J!^',*'  ^"*»?'  '*^'  •"''  »•*"«*«  'heir  Ving 
1887    thr  Ch  «^  mT-   •'•P*'^  intervcme  and  restore  order.     In  DecemboT 

ftom  T.mm^rK^  it.1  '  "^"""••nces  Chinese  authority,  and  seeks  helo 

nwBleed  1895.  Wei-hai-wei.    The  independence  of  Kor« 
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CHAPTER   XLV 

SOBJIE  LATER  WARS 

A.D.   1878-A.D.  1885 

Wb  come  now  tn^  ihe  treatment  of  those  later  w 
which  are  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (1910)  well  wit! 
the  memory  of  many  in  the  prime  of  Ufe  who  hj 
not  forgotten  the  drum  notes  that  aitimated,  s 
the  gun  booms  that  awed  the  enthusiasm  of  tl 


The  Afghan  war  cirose  out  of  the  j^ousy  of  Russian  influei 
naturally  aroused  in  British  hearts  by  the  refusal  of  Shere 
to  allow  a  British  resident  at  his  court,  and  his  cordial  recept 
of  Stolietof!,  the  Russian  envoy,  at  Cabul  in  June,  1878. 
early  result  of  this  policy  justified  the  suspicion.  A  treaty  1 
signed  in  August.  1878,  under  which  Russia  was  to  becc 
the  guardian  of  the  Ameer.  This  was  rendered  the  more  si( 
ficant  by  the  refusal  of  intercourse  with  the  British  in  the  folli 
ing  month.  Regarded  as  a  menace  to  India,  immediate  st 
were  taken  by  the  Indian  authorities,  and  Sir  Neville  B.  Chaml 
lain,  who  commanded  the  Madras  anny,  formed  a  milit 
escort  to  conduct  a  mission  from  Peshawur.  Starting  on 
2ist  of  September  an  advance  body,  under  Major  Cavagn 
jeachcd  the  fort  AU  Musjid  in  the  Khyber  Pass  on  the  follo\\ 
day,  when  they  were  threatened  with  force  if  they  attemp 
to  proceed.  Returning  to  Peshawur  an  ultimatum  was  s< 
wliich  failing  proper  response,  the  British  again  advan( 
shelled  the  fort,  and  took  possession  nf  it,  capturing  twenty- 
guns,  with  a  loss  of  two  officers.  Major  Bird  and  Lieuten 
Fitzgerald,  and  some  thirty-five  men.  This  took  place  on 
a2nd  of  November  and  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Da 
and  Pisheen  on  the  23rd,  and  of  Kurman  Fort  on  the  25th. 

General  Roberts  eatciing  the  Khoorura  valle>'  %«th  the  7 
Highlanders  and  the  Ghoorkas.  attacked  the  Afghans  in 
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Peiwar  Pmi  on  the  and  of  December,  and  defeated  them  with 

woundS     Fv!i     '  "^'f  ;.*"^  ^^  «Khty  men  kilkd  and 
wounded.     Eveatg  now  foUowed  with  rapid  succewion     The 

fr^td^l^erklfS^^t  r  *lr  r^  ^'^  I>e-mber   and^n" 
X- X.  •     .       "  ^'  ""  ^*''"1  and  the  Runian  miisinn  r»#lr«i 

General  Roberts  on  the  26th  of  December.  1878  On  tho 'rt h 
of  Jamury  1879.  General  Stewart  ent^  ?^d2r  w  J  h 
had  been  abandoned  the  day  before,  without  oppoSbn  Tn  ^ 
engagement  near  Futtelmbad.  on  the  and  of  S]  the  loth 
Hjmar..  with  others  under  General  Gough  defeaS'a  for.i  2 
Khugaani,.  five  thousand  strong,  with  t^i^  of  Major  ^^ttj 
kd^ed,  and  «,me  few  British  killed  and  wounded,    fn  {he  m^i 

was  recognised  his  successor  on  the  9th  of  Mav     This  ^ut 

;^  rsi^HeS  f s 'rji  '^^  ^  «""*^'  »^  -r 

a^I       n         Gandamak  the  occupation  of  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  the  valleys  of  Pisheen  and  Kuram  were  ceded  to  the  Bri«r 

unaenooK  to  pay  the  Ameer  a  subsidy  of  /60  000  a  vear     Tn 

iu  ira'ltlfoM^""*^*"'"^  Louis  Cav^Cnfe^'ubS 
ou  th*^  24th  of  July,  and  was  honourably  received 


__    .,     .  .        ~v,-o  lavca  uciiiies  maoe  oy  the 

7m*:li»y.^'™;'«*  a«  not  always  obser^'ed  by  the  people. 
r«  ^^     ^'  °^  ""'*"'  "^*^"  ^y  '*^e**i"»*t«  succVssion 

1^  a  COmmnn  nnrtnrtimU..  <«.  11 .  ' 


A.D.  lari). 


A.U.  i87i».         -o ^-«a,  cvcH  oy  legitimate  succession 

disconfert     ^1^?^™°"  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  popula^ 
aiscontent      On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September    1870    Sir  I 

ti"Z;?'^"*'"""*  HamUton.Dr.  Ambrose  Kelly  Mr  Jenkvns 
^^^fZ^tK^^^t^  ^'^^^^  -  thelr'/etSS 
masS^S     ^^        7  ,  ^'^^l  ^y  *^  P^P"'^'^'  »"d   finally 
^  w^L^  "^^  ^*'"°*"*  ''y  a  "mutiny  at  Herat  on  th^  sth 
SS  RobTr';"  '"^  Tl  r'  -•iWt-yUniors  were  S 
sevSe  fiinn^  K  unmediately  pnH:eedfid  to  Cabul.  v.  hich.  after 
dTv^L^fi     ^'  ^f  .^P»«<^'  on  the  12th  of  October.    Two 
Z.^    !^  ^  proclaimed  martial  law,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  and 
gov^f   mr^  "J^  ^if^L^holab  Csein  KhZ  m  I'ita^ 
bv  SSi,,  T^  ^^/f"o^«d  by  the  re-occupation  of  JeUalab^ 
Fan  r^r     ^^^  ^*'''  "^^  ^y)'  *h«  abdication  of  Yako^b 
£ot;,ftb.Rri»T'""'''"'"'  '^y  General  Roberts  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Bntish  occupation  of  Cabul  on  October  the  30th  1879. 
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Severe  fighting  ensued  with  great  loss  on  both  sides  until  General 
Roberts  and  General  Gough  attacked  a  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Afghans  near  the  Sherpur  cantonments,  and  totally 
defeated  them  on  the  23rd  of  December ;  whereupon  Cabul  was 
deserted  by  the  enemy  and  the  British  re-occupied  it  on  the  26th. 
Severe  fighting  continued  through  1880,  several  rival  candi- 
dates for  succession  at  Cabul  complicating  matters,  until 
General  Roberts  relieved  Candahar  on  the  31st  of  August,  de- 
stroyed the  army  of  Ayoob  Khan  at  Bfazar,  capturing  his  camp 
and  guns  on  the  ist  of  September.  For  these  brilliant  services 
General  Roberts  and  the  army  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment on  tie  5th  of  May,  i88z. 

^.  On  the  death  of  nis  father,  in  1872,  Cetewayo  adopted 

2||b|Vg.the  old-fashioned  method  of  reinoving  obstacles  to 
A.D  isja'^^Sly  SLiii^ition  by  killing  his  brothers  and  seizing 
'the  throne,  and  on  the  ist  of  September.  1S73,  he 
was  recognised  by  Mr.  Shepstone  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and 
crowned.    In  1878  Sir  Bartle  Frere  demanded  of  him  the  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  a  raid  who  had  invaded  British  territory 
and  stolen  cattle  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  demand  was 
refused.    Cetewayo  was  willing  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  and  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  command  more  than  half-way,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliation  was  lost  by  the  high-handed  action  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  who  demanded  among  other  things  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  native  army.    This  obstinacy  cost  Great  Britain 
the  Zulu  War. 
boadufal     On  the  X2th  of  January,  1879,  Lord  Chelmsford,  at 

and     the  head  of  the  British  forces,  crossed  the  Tugela  and 
Borke'i  entered  Zululand.    Then  followed  the  terrible  disaster 
Drift,    of  Isandula,  relieved  only  by  the  brilliant  exploit  of 
A.D.  1879.  Lieutenants  Coghill  and  Melville  in  their  heroic  attempt 
to  save  the  colours,  and  the  noble  devotion  of  the  five  companies 
of  the  24th  regiment,  who  fought  to  the  last  man  to  save  their 
country  the  disgrace  that  a  little  common  sense  would  have 
prevented ;  and  that  other  noble  deed  on  the  same  day,  always 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  the  splendid  defence  of 
Rorke's  Drift  by  Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromhead,  which  ranks 
with  the  finest  deeds  of  heroism  and  endnrhuce  with  which  it 
can  be  compared.    The  incredible  carelessness  which  left  the 
camp  of  Isandula  without  the  protection  of  entrenchments  and 


Isandula  and  Rorke's  Drift  j;, 

^d^fonrt.^'r^^'^tS.  ,^Uhe  Bri,'^;  '""'•'"• 
whole  of  that  devoted  han^^  a  ^"*'^^  '"""^^  the 

no  defence  agai^^Uhe  is^  ? 2^^  T"'  "^^^  P'-^ct'cally  had 
like  a  hurrir::;^^ JeTdXt:^^^^^^^  '°^  "P«"  *'^- 

who  accompanied  the  canipairasTtSeer^T  h"'^""'' 
manding  a  reconnoitring  p^v  near  t^  M  '•  •**  '^^?  '=°"'- 
dently  outstayed  disciSion   =nH  ^°^*"*  "^^'■'  '"P™- 

Zul  Jon  the  i^fof  J^X^  "^  ^"'T'"-^  -»<i  killed  by 

-A*      Lorf  cliSr?  T  """^  "'^^  *"  °«-    On  the  4th  of  July 

fighting  distano^^sucTwl,  It  •  ""P^^'^le  to  reach  within 
ddayed  t^  Xck  ApTS^  a  "''^^*  ""^  "^  ^^  which 
sp  Jdid  cSirS  but  Srir"??  "^T  *^'y  ^PP«>ached  with 
them  so  rapS^'l^fat  kn^h  Ti"^  fuT'  ***  ™^"«^  ^^^PP^d 
On  this  the  Z^  VlX^^^r.T'^  *"^^^  ^"'^  «^ 

hrdr^^Tuirwl^^-H^^^ 
Masteronthe.Sth^fr^,2-4^-^^^^^ 

n£jMlver'i8.?K^  Africa  Republic  was  founded  in  the 

A.D.  iMi  rS^  -T^    ^*  hostility  of  the  natives.     Thev  de- 
stitutbn  i^S?8    ''^"'"~  ^  ^'5..  and  proclaimedTcon. 

their  o4\^^  o?LvS;r^f  ^"^'•.  ^  P°^^^^  ^hief.  had 
serious  diff^c2^^™JJ°*  ?"^  *?«  "ghts  of  property,  and 

pointed  TedST^^       Sir  T^eophilus  Shepstone  was  ap- 
Unabte  t^reSn^e^i^"^"**  *°  ^^^  ^th  the  difficult^ 
Trans^alt^eBritL^d^^"*""*'  ^^.TheophUus  annexed  the 
v«u  w  the  Bntish  domimons,  with  a  ^'ie^v  to  its  protection 
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This  was  done  by  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  in  d 
course  Sir  Theophilus  was  sworn  in  as  administrator  on  the  30 
of  May.  In  this  month  also  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appoint 
to  the  governorship  of  Natal.  Having  settled  accounts  wi 
Cetewayo,  Sir  Garnet  with  Colonel  Baker  Russell,  who  acted 
second  in  command,  proceeded  against  Sekukuni,  and  on  t 
28th  of  November  stormed  his  stronghold,  upon  which  Sel 
kuni  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Shortly  after  tl 
the  Transvaal  was  declared  a  Crown  colony,  and  then  follow 
the  Boer  War. 

The  Boers  immediately  claimed  their  independence,  and 
signing  a  paper  issued  by  the  Boer  conrniittee,  Bok,  Kruger,  a 
Pretorius  were  arrested.  This  led  to  violent  measures.  On  t 
i6th  of  December  the  Boers  seized  Heidelberg,  the  Republic  v 
established,  or  re-established,  and  Paul  Kruger  became  presidei 
On  the  20th  the  Boers  held  up  a  party  of  British  troops  of  1 
94th  regiment  at  Bronker's  3pruit,  of  whom  some  were  kill( 
some  wounded,  and  others  disarmed  and  dismissed.  Potchefstn 
was  next  taken,  but  unable  to  hold  it  the  Boers  retired  when  1 
town  was  shelled.  On  the  30th  of  December  the  South  Afr 
Republic  was  proclaimed  by  Kruger,  Joubert,  and  Pretorius 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  having  returned  to  England,  Sir  Geoi 
P.  Colley  succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  Natal  and  the  a 
duct  of  the  wa^,  January,  1881. 

General  Colley  apparently  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
campaign.  He  crossed  the  Ingogo  river  on  the  28th  of  Janus 
and  attacked  the  Boers  at  Laing's  Nek.  He  was  repulsed  witl 
loss  of  six  officers,  eighty  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  wound 
On  re-crossing  the  Ingogo  on  the  8th  of  February  to  restore 
communications,  he  was  under  fire  for  twelve  hours,  and  I 
six  more  officers,  sixty-two  men  killed,  and  sixty-four  wound 
On  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England,  under  Sir  Eve) 
Wood,  Sir  George  Colley,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Februa 
moved  out  of  camp  with  six  hundred  men,  and  succeeded,  afte 
dimb  of  eight  hours,  in  occupying  Majuba  Hill,  overlooking  1 
camp  of  the  enemy  at  Laing's  Nek,  but  with  incredible  weakn 
made  no  attempt  to  strengthen  his  position  with  entrenchmer 
or  to  make  good  for  offensive  purposes  the  position  he  had  gaim 
The  result  was  that  when  the  morning  light  revealed  to  the  s 
prised  Boers  the  position  the  English  had  taken  up,  thou 
recognising  at  once  the  strategic  value  of  the  position  and 
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inviting  them  to^fea^y  ex^S/^Jf^^^  °"  ^^e  crest  of  the  hiU 
expert  climbers  as  weuL  m^WmL  ?L  '""'^™^'**»^^    ^'"g 
the  hill,  firing  from  ev?rvSnrnf     ^^^^'■°''''^'^*°^^"^ 
boulder,  tree  and  ^hTb^anTlt    ''^^^^'  ^""''^  '''^S  and 
practically  defencelesnn;nSs    7^  ?  l""^  "2'''""'  ^^  ^^eir 
found  the  British.  ^C^^^sJtrTt^''':,^'^'  '""'^ 
attemptmg  escape  by  flight     GenP^fr^i        ^}^  P*"'*=  ^<* 
of  his  own  weakness,  but  rendered  ?  k  ^  ^""^  *^'  P'"^*^ 
ment  by  falling  with  his  face  tft":  foe    ^r^TK^  "*''"" 
ment  now  recomisinir   +k»       •        .  ,    •    ^®  Bntish  Govern- 

Republic,  deS„7,„'t.r'.he'^'  "'  *f  ^''*  *'"« 
and  peace  «3  pn>daililTl..  '  ITm""  .'°  't  *«"• 
Goveramenl  was  much  critids«ii!r?,  ?'  ""*'  '**'•  The 
though  a  vote  of  censu  "mm  to  [^  S'S '"  "^.r""'  '" 
many  thought  that  the  conS^l"^  ,'v '  ?  ^  °'  '^"'"■"ns, 

wew^,,,,,  ^.„  wcto,,Td  tt^sr  Ar 

French  deli^eiS^ulLir^'  "^^f^^^P^n  the  English  and 
ment  and  the  Stomf^l    ?!r  '^^'"""^^  ^^^^i  Pasha's  retire 
was  o^the  2stTof  M      K^*^^  ^""^^""^^y  ^^  t^e  Khedive    This 
stated.    tSXnS^r^^^^^ff,^^ 
Europeans,  kiUed  aboot^xtv  .nfi^  ^^^  ^^^'^'^e**  the 

the  town.  On  The  28th  of  ^t  a*^^u.  '^""^^  ^^  plundered 
Sultan.  On  «^e^th  oJ  T  1  ^^^^^  "^^  decorat^  by  the 
against  the  ^fiJltion  IfV"  5"'°^^"°  "^'^^  P'^tLtel 
subjects  wc     wS  to  llv""''  "^'^  °"  ^'^^  6*'  British 

B'iS^-w^bcJmli^itJtt'e^''-'';'^  ^'^  ^'  ^'--<Jna 
aty.    Under  these  circumstances  conditions  of^IJchy 
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quickly  supervened,  and  eight  hundred  manncs  were  laml 
to  police  the  city  and  restore  order.  Order  secured,  the  Khedi 
degraded  Arabi  Pasha  on  the  i6th  of  July,  and  on  the  23 
declared  him  a  rebel.  Arabi  meanwhile  had  entrenched  hims 
at  Kafr-Donar  on  the  i8th  of  July,  and  now.  on  the  24I 
proclaimed  a  holy  war.  In  view  of  these  alarming  a>n 
tions  troops  were  ordered  from  England  and  India  and  . 
Garnet  Wolseley  took  command  of  the  troops  at  Alexan<ta 
The  British  forces  in  Egypt  at  this  time  were  31.4W  men  of 

These  forces  were  not  long  in  gettmg  to  work.    On  the  ti 

of  August  two  squadrons  qf  Household  Cavalry  with  two  gi 

and  Tdetachment  of  the  19th  Hussars,  advancing  from  Ismai] 

encountered  a  force  of  ten  thousand  Egyptians  with  ala 

quantity  of  artillery.     A  desperate  engagement  foUowed 

which  the  enemy  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  « 

Krupp  guns,  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  provisio 

and  their  camps  at  Tel-el-Mahuta  and  Mahsameh  were  captar 

This  was  effected  with  the  small  British  loss  of  six  Wled  « 

thirty  wounded,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  KassaJ 

by  General  Graham  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  mfantry  ■ 

the  26th  of  August.    Two  days  later  Kassassin  was  attacked 

a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  Egyptians,  with  such  vigour  t 

General  Graham  thought  it  necessary  to  signal  for  aj^tai 

This  was  rendered  by  General  Drury-Lowe.  with  the  Houseli 

Cavalry,  who.  in  a  briUiant  charge,  captured  eleven  guns,  wh 

however,  were  subsequently  recovered  and  effected  a  comp 

rout  of  the  enemy.    Again  attacked  on  the  9th  of  Septem! 

the  Egyptians  were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss,  ana 

guns  wer^  captured.   On  the  26th  of  August  Arabi  Pasha  sseo 

in  command.  Mustapha  Fehmy.  was  capti^ed  reconnoitnng. 

^  .     Arabi  Pasha's  camp  at  Tel-el-Kebir  was  a  str 

At  TeMl-„„^    „„^   |,i,  forces  were  no  mean    array.    T 

cavalry.    6 


one. 


r.M*    """'   and  his  forces  were  no 
.^?!;*o  comprised     17.500    infantry.    2.500 
A.D.  1882.  gg^Q^ins  and  other  irregular  troops,  and  70  gi 


It  was  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September  that  Su:  Gai 
Wolseley  left  Ismailia  to  attack  this  camp.  His  forces  n 
bered  11,000  infantry.  2000  cavalry,  and  40  guns,  all  ex( 
the  guns  (well  able  to  speak  for  themselves)  amrnated 
enthusiasm  and  each  regiment  anxious  to  interview  the  ew 
first.    Arriving  at  daybreak  they  took  the  enemy  by  surp 
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The  Egyptians  immediately  filled  the  trenches  and  fought 
desperately  while  under  cover,  but  when  the  British  scaled  the 
parapets  they  began  to  waver  and  finally  turned  and  fled, 
leaving  all  their  guns,  anununition,  and  stores  m  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  army  and  the  influence  of  Arabi  Pasha  were 
both  destroyed  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1882,  the  proud  Eg3rptian  and  his  officers  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered, and  ten  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms.  On  the 
25th  of  September  the  Khedive  entered  Cairo  in  triumph,  and 
"  the  king  enjoyed  his  own  again." 

The  War  ^^'**  *^®  middle  of  the  year  1881,  Sheik  Mahomed 
^  ^  Ahmed,  of  Dongola,  claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi  foretold 
gonjgm  by  the  Moslem  prophets — the  Messiah — who  should 
A.D.  1888.  ^^*  *^®  Soudanese  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt.  A 
fanatic  appealing  to  a  fanatical  people,  he  raised  an 
insurrection  formidable  in  extent  and  protracted  in  operation, 
upon  which  but  few  can  look  back  with  any  sense  of  satis- 
faction. He  captured  Bara  and  Obeid  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1853,  but  on  the  29th  of  April  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
by  Colonel  Hicks,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  suffered  another 
defeat  at  Khartoum.  Proceeding  up  the  Nile  Hicks  surprised 
and  defeated  an  Egyptian  force  at  Tokar,  near  Suakim,  in 
which  engagement  150,  including  the  British  consul,  were  killed. 
A  terrible  reverse  'ollowed.  Colonel  Hicks  allowing  himself  to 
be  decoyed  into  a  efile  at  El  Obeid,  where  his  force,  nmnbering 
11,000  men,  was  completely  overwhelmed  and  annihilated. 
This  unfortunate  army  formed  squares  and  fought  desperately 
almost  to  the  last  man,  but  like  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  they 
were  overborne  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Some  of 
the  troops  are  said  to  have  deserted,  but  only  two  of  the  officers 
are  thought  to  have  escaped ;  Colonel  Hicks  and  Colonel  Far- 
quhar  were  among  the  slain.  This  took  place  on  the  3rd  to  5th 
November,  1883.  Osman  Digna  became  commander  for  the 
Mahdi  about  this  time.  Further  reverses  unfortunately  awaited 
the  Briti^  arms.  Tokar  surrendered  to  the  rebels  on  the  21st 
of  February,  and  Baker  Pasha  had  a  disastrous  engagement  near 
Tokar,  in  which  he  lost  about  2250  men  out  of  3500  under  his 
command,  including  nearly  all  the  British  officers  who  were  with 
him.    It  is  but  fair  to  Gmeral  Baker  to  add  that  his  force 
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consisted  of  ill-disciplined    Egyptians,  who  became  utt 
demoralised. 

These  and  other  disasters  led  the  Govemmwil 
■  v*k  dispatch  a  small  force  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham  f 
A  n  i«l!  Cairo  for  the  reUef  of  Tokar.  Though  not  in  tim 
prevent  its  surrender,  Sir  Gerald  pushed  on 
El  Teb,  and  retrieved  the  honours  of  the  situation.  Get 
Graham's  forces  comprised  about  four  thousand  men,  consis 
of  Gordon  ffighlanders,  the  Black  Watch,  the  loth  and  : 
Hussars,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  battalions,  and 
marines,  all  of  noble  quality  if  few  in  number,  and  with  t 
he  attacked  no  fewer  thaA  twelve  thousand  rebels,  whom,  i 
a  desperate  struggle  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half,  he  tol 
defeated,  inflicting  a  loss  of  some  2000  men.  The  British 
included  five  officers  and  twenty-four  men  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  February,  1884,  and  on 
xst  of  March  Tokar  surrender^  and  the  rebel  garrison  fled, 
marked  a  turn  in  the  tide,  though  Osman  Digna  was  stil 
Solent  and  defiant.  At  the  battle  of  Tamanieb,  fought  on 
13th  of  March,  his  camp  was  captured,  and  on  the  following 
it  was  burnt. 

Aba  Baa  All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Khartoum,  \ii 
UtA  the  heroic  Gordon  was  still  keepii^  the  flag  fl 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds.  General  I 
traversing  the  Nile,  and  General  Stewart  the  de 
A.D.  18M.  worked  towards  the  same  end.  At  the  battl 
Abu  Klea,  fought  near  the  wells  of  that  name,  some  120  1 
from  Khartoum,  General  Stewart  with  1500  men  defeated  i( 
Arabs,  who  left  800  dead  upon  the  field,  on  the  17th  of  Jam 
1885.  Here  the  British  lost  no  fewer  than  nine  officers,  indt 
the  giant  Colonel  Fred  A.  Bumaby,  sixty-five  killed,  and  eij 
five  woimded. 

But  the  "  too  late  "  verdict  which  greeted  the  force  sei 
relieve  Tokar  awaited  those  fighting  their  way  to  Khart 
Gordon  himself,  as  well  as  others,  seems  to  have  been  deo 
as  to  the  security  of  the  dty.  About  the  19th  of  January, 
a  message  was  received  from  him,  bearing  date  29th  Decei 
in  which  he  said  "  Khartoum  is  all  right ;  could  hold  out 
year,"  and  yet  on  the  26th  of  January,  less  than  a  month 
Karthoum  was  surrendered  and  Gordon  and  his  followers 
killed.     Treachery  arose,  in  the  person  of  Faragh  Pasha,  0 
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Gordon's  trusted  generals,  who  in  the  early  morning  of  the  26th 
opened  a  gate  in  the  fortifications  to  the  Mahdi's  men. 

Meanwhile  at  Gubat,  on  the  19th  of  January.  British  pluck 
and  endurance  had  once  more  demonstrated  the  invincibility 
of  the  British  square,  hurling  back  the  fierce  charges  of  the 
iiitrepid  Arabs  with  terrible  loss ;  General  Earle  had  started  on 
his  march  for  Berber,  and  General  Stewart,  who  was  badly 
wounded  by  some  sharpshooters  on  the  i8th,  had  been  succeeded 
by  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  before  the  terrible  fact 

had  become  generally  known.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  proceeded  up 

the  Nile  to  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  city,  but  meeting 

with  a  hostile  reception  thought  it  better  to  retire.    Alas !  the 

treachery  which  had  opened  the  gate  of  Khartoum  showed 

itself  on  the  river,  and  on  his  way  back  his  vessel  was  wrecked 

by  the  Arab  pilots  who  had  charge  of  it.    Having  effected  a 

landing  upon  an  island,  he  was  for  some  time  in  a  position  of 

great  peril,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  prompt  and 

daring  action  of  Sir  Charles  Beresfoi  d,  performed  in  the  face  of 

a  murderous  fire  from  commanding  batteries.    This  was  on 

the  gth  of  February,  and  on  the  following  day  General  Earle, 

who  had  reached  Kirbekan,  surrounded  a  body  of  Arabs  who 

occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  ridge  of  elevated  ground.    His 

attack  was  skilfully  planned  and  brilliantly  executed,  and  after 

severe  fighting  was  successful,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  general's 

own  life  and  those  of  Lieutenants-Colonel  E'.-  axi<'  Coventry, 

and  nine  others.    Major  Wardrop  showed  sin  iar  sk  ,1  near  Abu 

Klea  on  the  17th.  storming  the  heights  occup.ed  hy  the  Arabs 

and  putting  them  to  precipitate  flight.    About  this  time  the 

rebels  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  garrison  at  Kassala,  a 

town  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  many  a  struggle,  but  were 

repulsed  with  great  loss. 

On  the  I2th  of  March,  1885,  Ger^eral  Graham,  with  the  5th 
Lancers,  arrived  at  Suakim.  and  a  few  days  later  the  general 
^ed  upon  Osman  Digna  to  surrender  and  so  save  bloodshed. 
This  appeal  proving  ineffectual  he  started  early  on  the  20th 
mth  a  portion  of  his  army  for  Hasheen,  where  he  took  several 
of  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  hills.  Two  days  later,  about  six 
miles  from  Suakim,  some  ^500  Arabs  attacked  General  Neils' 
hngade  without  warning,  and  a  sanguinary  eucounter  ensued. 
The  Arabs  were  eventnaUy  repulsed  with  great  loss,  suffering 
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some  1500  casualties,  the  British  losing  about  zoo  killed.  Oi 
the  15th  of  June  another  determined  attack  was  made  upbi 
Kassala,  but  was  again  repulsed  with  heavy  toss,  some  300 
Arabs  paying  the  pwuJty  of  their  fanaticism.  This  month  th 
death  of  the  Mahdi  by  smallpox  was  annovmced,  and  the  succ« 
sion  of  Khalifa  Abdullah  El  Taashi,  a  kinsman,  followed. 

Many  engagements,  too  numerous  to  mention,  occupied  th 
forces  through  the  remainder  of  the  year  1885  and  the  yeai 
1886, 1887,  and  1888,  but  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1889,  General  Grei 
fdl  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Khalifa  at  the  battl 
of  Toski,  when  after  hard  fighting,  which  lasted  for  seven  hour 
some  three  thousand  Dervishes  were  defeated  with  great  los 
The  20th  Hussars  bore  the  brunt  of  their  repeated  and  desperal 
charges,  and  the  Egyptian  icavaky  pursued  them  as  they  retirei 
effecting  their  complete  rout  and  capturing  their  arms  ar 
standards.  Wad-el-N'jumi  was  kiUed,  with  a  nmnber  of  h 
emirs  and  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  Colonel  Kitchener  hs 
charge  of  the  mounted  troops  at  this  battle,  and  Colonel  Wood 
house  commanded  the  infantry.  The  Shropshire  and  Lancashi 
regiments  and  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  were  represented  in  tl 
engagement. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1896,  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener,  who  hi 
been  made  commander-in-chief,  arrived  at  Wady  Haifa.  C 
his  march  towards  Dongola,  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  complete 
surprised  an  army  of  Dervishes  at  Ferkeh,  and  in  a  battle  lastu 
from  5  to  7  a.m.  totally  defeated  them.  The  Dervishes  aga 
displayed  the  courage  of  their  fanaticism,  a  body  of  thi 
hundred  refuang  to  surrender  when  completely  surround* 
These  were  killed  almost  to  the  last  nxan.  The  enemy's  k 
numbered  one  thousand,  including  Hammuda,  the  command 
ant*  nany  emirs.  Another  briUiant  victory  was  achieved 
the.  H  of  April,  1898,  at  the  battle  of  the  Atbara,  when 
Der  a  army  16,000  strong  was  routed,  and  3000  kill« 
Their  camp  was  rushed,  and  2000  prisoners.  lo  guns,  and  1 
flags  were  captured.  Mahmud  (Dervish  general)  was  among  t 
prisoiiers,  and  Osman  Digna  found  refu^  in  flight. 

But  .'he  crowning  effort  of  the  campaign  was  that  made 
the  famous  battle  of  Omdurman,  on  the  2nd  of  Septettiber,  181 
No  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  Dervishes  gathered  on  that  fa 
field  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  British  arms.  The  f^[ht,  wh 
lasted  six  hours,  fiom  5.30  a.m.  to  11.30,  was  a  desperate  ( 
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counter.    The  odds  were  tremendously  in  favour  of  the  enemv 
and  the  courage  was  equal  upon  either  side.    The  conflict  was 
distmguahed  by  the  heroism  of  Hector  Macdonald  and  others 
and  a  splendid  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers,  under  Colonel  Martin' 
agWMtahnost  overwhelming  forces.    It  resulted  in  the  flight 
of  Khahfa  Abdullah  and  a  loss  to  the  enemv  of  10.800  kSed 
and  wounded  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  prisoners. 
For  his  splendid  services  in  this  war  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener 
was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  tiUe  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  in  September.  1898.  and  in  the  foUowing 
January  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan 
He  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  /30.000  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1899. 

On  the  24th  of  November.  1899.  Sir  Francis  Wingate  de- 
feated the  Dervishes  at  Abu  Adil,  when  four  hundred  were  kiUed 
and  large  numbers  were  captured.  The  Khalifa  Abdullah, 
who  fled,  was  overtaken  at  Om  Debrikat  and.  disdaining  sur- 
render, was  killed,  with  Ahmed  FedU.  several  chief  emirs,  and 
many  others.  There  were  1000  Dervishes  kiUed  and  wounded 
in  this  engagement,  and  9400.  including  women  and  chUdren 
were  taken  pnsoners.  A  month  later  Sir  Francis  Wingate  was 
appointed  Sirdar  and  governor-general,  in  succession  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  on  the  19th  of  January.  1900.  Osman  Digna  was 
captured  near  Tokar  by  Captain  Surges,  and  was  sent  to  Suez 
on  the  25th. 

The  civil  administration  of  the  distracted  country  was  now 
undertaken  in  earnest.  Law  courts  were  established,  which  the 
natives  soon  learned  to  respect  as  courts  of  justice,  and  a  fiscal 
system  was  adopted  which  lightened  the  burdens  of  agriculture 
and  which,  carried  out  with  integrity,  inspired  confidence  and 
induced  enterprise.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1902,  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College  was  opened  at  Khartoum. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 

A.D.  1899-A.D.  X9OO 

Billon  The  South  African  War  occupied  so  much  thou 
V.       and  attention  at  the  time,  and  still  retains  so  la 

Boar,  a  hold  upon  the  memory,  that  it  is  not  necessarj 
deal  at  any  length  with  <he  causes  which  led  up  to  it,  and 
causes  are  so  lar^ly  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  nea 
political  controversy  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so.  All  t 
can  be  attempted  here  is  a  brief  account  of  some  of  its  princ 
events,  its  marches,  battles,  and  sieges,  its  faUures  and  i 

cesses.  ....     •  .    1.  j  u 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1899,  the  pohtical  crisis  had  bea 
so  acute  that  the  Boers  demanded  arbitration  and  the  w 
drawal  of  the  British  troops  from  the  frontier,  and  this  dem 
was  accompanied  by  a  time  limit.  On  the  nth  of,  October  tl 
terms  were  rejected.  Sir  George  White  arrived  at  Ladysnn 
and  a  general  advance  of  the  Boers  took  place.  On  the  : 
an  armoured  train  was  captured  by  the  Boers  at  Kraaipan, 
on  the  13th  Newcastle  was  occupied.  On  the  15th  and  : 
Mafeking  was  invested,  but  strong  in  the  championshii 
Colonel  Baden-PoweU,  the  Boers  were  repulsed,  and  sorties  ui 
the  conduct  of  the  gaUant  Coloitel  showed  the  invaders  of  v 
stuff  the  defence  of  the  town  was  made.  The  siege  of  Kunbc 
began  about  the  same  day.  the  garrison  making  succes 
sorties  fiom  time  to  time. 

Engagements,  more  or  less  serious,  no'v  foUowed  each  0 
in'rapid  succession.  On  the  20th  the  Boers,  under  Lucas  M« 
stormed  the  British  camp  at  Glencoe  or  Dundee ;  and 
King's  Royal  Rifles  and  Irish  FusiUers  after  a  spinted  strt 
captured  Talaua  Hill  and  took  six  guns.  The  closeness  oi 
contest  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  British  loss 
given  at  432  killed  and  wounded,  and  tliat  of  the  Boers  at 
The  battle  of  Elansgate  followed  the  next  day,  when  Gei 
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Fijmch  and  Ian  Hamilton  routed  the  Been  under  General 
vujoen.  capturing  hu  camp  and  occupying  his  pontion  Mafe- 
SZTJiL^r'i  bombarded  on  the  23rd.  but  succesafuUy  re- 
P^Osed  the  attack  In  a  sortie  from  Kimberley  on  the  24^1  of 
October  General  Botha  and  a  number  of  others  were  kiUed 

n-ilT  Ji*f  ^^'l^^^^  **  Nicholson's  Nek  gave  occasion  for 
pause.  WhUe  attempting  to  turn  the  Boers'  position,  the 
battery  of  mules,  startled  by  the  fall  of  some  bouldera  from  the 
heights,  took  fright,  and  a  stampede,  with  the  guns  and  the 
fmall-arms  ammunition,  ensued,  upon  which  Colonel  Carleton 
and  870  Gloucesters  and  artiUery,  left  practically  defenceless 
vw  compelled  to  surrender  ;  this  was  on  the  30th  of  October. 
l!?\>  '^*       November  Cape  Colony  w^  invaded  by 

tje  Boers,  and  on  the  2nd  Ladysmith  was  bbmbarded.  Chi 
the  9th  a  general  attack  was  repulsed,  >vith  over  800  Bner 
casualties. 

In  tlie  darkness  of  the  early  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
laSTol  ®™^'"'  ^^'^  Methuen's  Hying  column,  nearly 
j^^l^^j^  10.000  strong,  left  Belmont  Farm  in  search  of  the 

A.RilM.fP*"y-  /'^^f  *  '^^^^^  centipede  with  twenty 
thousand  legs,"  says  Julian  Ralph,  "the  column 
moved  along  the  shadow  of  the  more  friendly  hills,  crawling 
a  few  score  yards,  then  halting,  then  crawling  a  little  farther 
At  each  halt  aU  the  officers  and  men  sank  upon  one  knee  The 
order  to  march,  to  halt,  to  kneel,  and  to  rise  were  given  by 
movemaits  of  the  hands  of  the  commanders,  no  word  being 

Notwthstanding  all  precautions,  the  Boers  soon  became 
aware  of  the  approach  of  tht  British,  and  in  a  few  more  moments 
a  voUey  from  the  crest  of  a  near  hill  gave  them  promise  of  a 
Mrarm  welcome. 

It  wf  •'  Up  guards  and  at  'em  "  in  deed  if  not  in  word,  for  the 
Grenadier  Guards  were  responsible  for  negotiating  this  particu- 
lar kopje,  and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  fall  0/  fiery  rain  they  pressed 
steadfastly  up  the  hill.  The  close  formation  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded expos^  them  hke  a  dense  target  to  the  expert  marksmen 
at  the  hill-top.  against  whom  they  could  only  return  a  random 
fire,  bupported  by  some  men  of  the  Northamptonshire  Regi- 
ment they  at  length  scaled  the  hiU  and  drove  the  Boers  from 
their  fortress  down  the  other  side  and  across  the  valley  to  the 
iarther  hiUs.    Alas !  some  120  Grenadiers  had  fallen  in  accom- 
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K2  befcms  were  now  lying  slain  or  wounded  on  the  iuU-fK 
The  bftttk  lasted  about  three  hours,  from  4  *•«.  until  7.  wri 
aSr\evere  fighting  the  last  of  the  hills  was  captured  ^ 
^  cSnto;  theT  Nortbamptonshirts.  the  Northumb^ 
^SSJS^ihe  King's  Own  Yorte^hire  L^  '-^^^^ 
with  the  Grenadiers,  and  sustained  heavy  Iom.  The  Bntith  h 
SUdy  learned  one  of  the  earliest  kaaons  of  the  war.  and  tl 
Jwrthat  thei*  waa  no  necessity  to  advert«e  their  appm^ 
^h  unMorms  and  equipment,  wril  calculated  to  guide  the 
S  their  enemies.  Hence  the  privates  dulled  their  lj.u. 
mudded  their  straps,  belts,  and  pouches,  and  pajnted  the  >u..k 
SS^bbards  of  their  bay9nets  khaki  colour.  "  On  thi.  even! 
mS"  say.  Mr.  JuliiT  Ralph.  "  for  the  first  tune  in  j 
U^T^haps  for  the  firat  time  in  British  h^tory.  the  oBi 
S^r^de  their  .word,  and  put  on  the  accoutrements 

orivates  even  to  their  rifle.."  , 

The  Battle  of  Graspan  was  an  artiUery  battle,  and 

Tta     memorable  from  the  part  played  by  .lulled  guni 

■•*««o*upon  both  sides.    The  battle  began  at  six  od 

OnW^-onthe  morning  of  the  a6th  of  November,  and  al 

A.D.  18M.  ^  ,jg„  later  the  precision  of  the  fire  from  an  mvu 

gun  beyond  a  distant  ridge  drew  the  attrition  and  exat^ 

iZiration  of  those  at  whose  destruction  it  was  ajmed .  Invu 

to  the  British,  who  were,  it  is  said,  equally  mvisible  to  the  g^ 

he  worked  in  concert  with  a  comrade  who  provided  ey^  fo^ 

range  and  dfrection.  and  with  this  awistance  he  pomted 

^t  batteries  and  guns  and  bodies  o   men  with  equ«d 

The  Naval  Brigade  gave  this  gun  special  attention,  and  th< 

2^  todnot^  to  luide  them  but  the  puff  of  smoke  with  w 

U  wSed  it^at  them,  continued  to  pour  upon  it  a  suc<« 

of  ihot,  which  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  skiU  and  pe^ist 

ofthei;doubtablemarksman.   Tf« ^^^ f" *° ^Z^^^?;' 

at  length  silenced,  but  never  before  perhaps  had  so  many 

SLT^ed  upon  one.   After  the  heavy  firing  came  the  m 

ofthe  kopje,  when  the  feat  of  Belmont  was  «peat^;   ^ 

2,ne  by  Se  Ninth  Brigade,  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  tiie  Gu 

who  bfought  up  the  rear.    The  fire  was  tremendous  and 

half  of  thi  Naval  Brigade  fell  dead  or  wounded  m  the  «^ 

and  yet  with  the  assistance  of  the  Yorkshires  and  the  North 

tonshires  the  survivors  stormed  the  heights  and  put  the  . 
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W^'hl  Uj?'  f^  ^  '^5,  """""^^  wa.  the  Uto  of  the  British 
loi.«iuthi.aff|ur.    That  of  the  Boera  » twkno.n 

»•     ceSLl  0^1;^  '^'\°' November.  Lord  Methuen  pro- 

S**^««S^  H»v    "'^*=^*«^«^  Kimberley,  where  the 

Hj^j^  beweged  city  anxioudy  awaited  his  arrival.    After  a 

mm,    "}^f  of  *^^  four  miles  the  expectant  army  «ghted 

i<iver,  wiuch  hec  m  its  o%ti  bed  deen  below  th#.  «,irf:.«. 
of  the  level  prairie,  and  hidden  from  view  ^Ul^l^^-^^^ 

tUT^'i'^/  **y*  J"^'*"  R^Ph.  -'were  h^Xi  ^ho 
hned  the  bank  down  on  their  knees,  Mausers  in  haTlikTa 
three-mUe  jaw  full  of  sunken  teeth."  The  Boers'  Son  wa^ 
one  of  great  strategic  strength.  Three  mile,  of  fooHidL^ 
^cked  by  a  six-mile  artiUery  line  on  tlie  hUls  beyond  \J^' 
knusm  numbers  of  Boers  and  guns  in  hiding  ot^y  dS^"ne  th^; 
piv^^ico  by  the  direction  of  their  fire,  and  each  S  f  Sm 
plcte  and  umnterrupted  vi*w  of  the  whole  field     S^^th  ^^ 

according  to  accoim...  .    :h.,^  present,  the  fire  was  so  incesTnt 


•.■■tr 


It  seemed  like  an  exaggerated 

of  fat."    No  force  could  stand 

mes  the  only  safety,  and  that 

i-ige-carriers,  stretcher-bearers, 

• '  )^wi  and  let  the  shots  pass  Uke 
.ri;-  >  that  if  they  lifted  a  head, 
■  .ti&:.ig  targets  and  inviting  fire. 


that,  to  quote  J.) 

sound  of  tlie  ^  vyi-t-  il 

befM«  this  ter  •!'■  •  fni-, 

by  no  means  n  i-    *v;'s 

and  soldiers  tc-  li^  - U'  ,- 

an  army  of  k)C(ist   •^v.-j 

or  even  a  hand,  the> 

And  yet  aU  this  expenuif.r .  of  ammiution;ex'i;t"in';;iar« 

It  deterred  assault,  was  extremely  ineffective,  dei^nTtmrin^ 

more  than  anything  else  the  wastefukess  of  fi«  ^ven  S 

a^^^'SLf  *  ^"^"  ^'"^  "^  ^^y-  *he  British  loss  wL  riv?n 
M  67  killed.  370  wounded,  and  18  missing.  In  the  resulf  Ihe 
victory  was  to  the  British,  for  the  Boere  retirTfm™  ^k 
position  at  dusk  and  the  British  occuplS  a  S  wh,  h  ma^^^i 
MeitTf,,  ^"  '^  ^'"^^  '""^  '^^'^-'^  nearly  e^ll  toS 
o"!?ii  oJ^l^'T^l  X0.000  men  engaged,  and  C^e  a  JSe 
ti^n  •  b;ra;  ?J  "5  "ft  be  added  a  great  advantage  in  posi- 
fa^her  on  th!^  ^^  u' *^*  ^^  ^^  ^"*»h  found ThemselVes 
^ofSg^i"''''  *°  "^"^''y  ^^  ^*^  t--ty-four 
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The  battle  of.Maagersfontein  was  characterised  by 

one  of  those  terrible  disasters  in  which  it  is  dear  that 

"  some  one  has  blundered."  and  in  which  no  one  is 

able  or  wiUing  to  locaUse  the  blame.    The  result  was 

-—     the  loss  of  a  brave  and  skilful  General,  and  the  tem- 

A.D.  1899.  porary  eclipse  of  the  reputation  of  a  noble  brigade. 

In  bitterly  inclement  weather,  the  rain  pitUess  and  cold. 
General  Wauchope,  at  the  head  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  marched 
down  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  of  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber to  cross  the  veldt.  Lord  Methuen  and  General  Wauchope 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret,  if  there  was  any  secret,  of 
this  mission,  and  General  Wauchope  did  not  survive  to  give  his 
version  of  the  purpose  of  the  march  or  of  the  cause  of  the  disaster ; 
but  according  to  Mr.  Juhai?  Ralph.  "  it  is  a  fact  that  they  (the 
Highland  Brigade)  supposed  they  were  to  cross  the  veldt  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  kopje,  and  also  that  neither  officers  nor 
men  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  formidable  trenches  that  ran 
alone  the  veldt  in  front  of  them." 

Proceeding  in  quarter-column  order  and  quite  unconscious  of 
the  dangers  lying  in  their  path,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by 
a  flash  of  fire  and  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  long  hne  of  trenches, 
the  existence  of  which  they  had  not  even  suspected.  The  ranks 
were  instantly  riddled  with  bullets,  and  men  feU  upon  every  side ; 
and  such  was  the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  scene  that  the  troops, 
well  inured  to  danger,  were  seized  with  panic  and  mcontinentiy 
turned  and  fled.  It  was  but  a  short  flight,  however,  and  the 
men  soon  recovered  morale,  resumed  formation,  and  once  more 
united  under  the  orders  of  their  officers.  It  was  a  momentary- 
panic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whrther  the  startling  arcumstances 
did  not  pass  the  hmits  of  human  endurance. 

Mr  Julian  Ralph  instances  a  chaplain  of  the  forces  who  was 
with  the  forward  ranks,  and  whom  he  says  was  "as  brave  a 
man  as  any."  and  who.  knocked  down  and  trampled  on  m  the 
flight,  yet  declared  "that  there  Uved  no  men  who  would  have 
behaved  differently." 

The  Black  Watch  and  the  Seaforths  suffered  tembly  by  thi- 
disaster  ;  but  fifty  men  of  two  battaUons  of  the  former  escaped 
and  their  casualties  exceeded  three  hundred.  Mr.  Ralph  point 
out  the  fact  that  out  of  the  nine  hundred  casualties  of  thi 
fifteen-hour  day.  not  more  than  "  one  hundred  were  inflicte( 
after  the  first  three  minutes." 
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<^  the  loth  of  January.  1900,  Lord  Roberts,  with 
Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  landed  at  Caoe 
Town,  and  w  th  the  arrival  of  this  ra^e  comWnationS 

^r^SsS*':,^."*'^'^  ^>--  enheaxiene^ 

Btehawr.  f^^P**^**  bnghtened.  hopes  revived,  and  great  expec- 

was  eaual  t  »^>,     ^^^/  ^^^  ^  °"«  ^^'^ier  whose  presence 
^^eTl^tnti^Xrwr^rL^^^^^^^ 

S!l«rl  u  ?^'  ^*°^^  *^'"°"&*^  this  advantage.  Pushine  on 
General  French  drove  off  some  Boers  who  held  the  ford  at  wfter - 
faM  Dnft  crossed  the  Riet  and  the  Modder  rivers  and  surpriS 
S«^di:S^^'•^^^P'  ""^^^«d  -  detachment  of  S^S'S 

^ZT^^^'^S^P't  r^T  °*  *^«^^  '^-nuniJSrand 
suppues  and  entered  Kmiberley  on  the  15th  of  February  rnn/^ 

S'reSf  Kmlfr"'  '^  "^"^^^  FreL.tdtSg  ^^o 
of  th^  .1  Kiraberley.  was  a  very  timely  stimulus  to  the  spirit 
ofthearmy.  and  inspired  fresh  confidence  at  home.  ^ 

^JST     ^^''nberley  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  earth- 
«Jto.  works  which  were  certainly  not  made  in  cc^tempSn 
b-tey.   of  warfare,  but  which  none  the  less  admirablv  served 

''^^^^-  ip'ST'^'^'^^'r!-  These  were  the  mounds  tCvS 
th,.  HJo       5        ^  '"'''"^  °^  *he  excavations  effected  in  dierine 

P  cmsions  at  the  start,  and  well  commanded  by  Lieut  -Colonel 
Kd^ewich  throughout  the  siege.  Martial  law  was  of  couiS 
proclaimed,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  for  JJ^  dvS!^^ 
mAtary  authorities  to  join  hands  to^t  the  wLk  '  ^^t 
Sar^il''.  '"^  5  'f '^"'^  °'  P"^^  -^  '«^"ed  r  Xing  thi 

S  afSidal^  ™tbhL'^^^^^^^  ^^"""^  prices'^houll  not 

anmciaily  established  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous  trades- 
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men.  The  people  of  Kimberley  were  in  daily  expectatioi 
Lord  Methuen's  forces  which  had  set  out  for  their  rcUef.  1 
could  hear  the  guns  booming  at  the  Modder  River,  and  t 
hearts  responded  with  throbs  of  anxiety  and  fear  lest  de 
diottld  delay  advance  and  p(»tpone  reUef.  As  we  have  s 
Lord  Methuen  was  victorious  at  Modder  River,  but  the  disj 
at  Mas^a^fontein  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Boers,  who  rem 
the  bcHubardment  of  Kimberley  with  redoubled  energy 
vigour.  Th«i  followed  the  Christmas  of  1899,  a  season  not  M 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  spent  it  in  the  beleaguered  citi 
South  Africa.  A  Kimberley  paper  of  25th  of  December  qu 
by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  said^:  "  Excepting  two  or  three  of 
inhabitants,  who  shared  the  terrible  privations  during  the  i 
ef  Paris,  few  of  us  have  ever  spent  such  a  Christmas  before,  wk 
will  ever  care  to  spend  such  a  Christmas  again."  As  we  h*ve  i 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  February  that  General  Fr 
swooped  down  upon  Kimberley,  captured  the  Boer  laager 
suppUes,  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  reheved  tl^  city  aft 
siege  of  four  montlis. 

flu  Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts  liad  taken  Jacobsdal 
Batflt  ol  head-quarters  of  the  redoubtable  Cronje,  and  the 
fMrd»-  of  his  suppUes  of  men  and  ammunition!  for  the  i 
lirg.  emp'oyed  at  the  Modder  River  and  Maagersfor 
A.D.  19*00.  and  Cronje  had  left  the  trenches  of  Maagersfo 
followed  by  General  French,  and  taken  up  a  position  at  Pa 
berg.  Here,  on  the  7th  of  February,  he  found  himself  compl 
surrounded  by  the  combined  forces  under  General  Roberts, 
had  entrenched  himself  in  an  area  covering  a  square  mile 
was  looking  for  reinforcements  from  Ladysmith  or  Cape  Co 
A  tremendous  bombardment  followed.  Over  a  hundred 
vomited  their  fiery  wrath  upon  the  devoted  laager.  This 
tinned  untU  the  19th,  when  General  Cronje  begged  for  an  a 
tice,  only  tr,  receive  from  Lord  Kitchener  the  uncompron 
answer,  "  Not  a  minute."  Bodies  of  Boer  reinforcements 
tinned  to  arrive,  but  tliese  were  dispersed  as  they  cam 
the  last  on  the  20th ;  but  Cronje  still  held  his  ground  unt; 
27th,  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  British  di: 
at  Majuba  by  surrendering  to  Lord  Roberts  with  all  his  ." 
Lord  Roberts  dispatclied  Cronje  to  Cape  Town  as  a  prii 
and  pressed  forward  towards  Bloemfontein.  In  due  com 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  ht 
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grajAed  home,  "  The  British  flag  now  flies  ov^r  th^  r^^A 
vacated  last  evening  bv  Mr  S^vn}7*.^    a    1  I  presidency, 
Free  State."     ^^  ^'         Preadent  of  the  Orange 

n»         While  History  was  in  the  making  at  Paardebere 

Lord  Du„t^''™T'^,h°'S'p°K'^^'*'«»'™»  "^ 

^d^  had  borne  her  siege  of  four  month,  ™tt  a  sndltag 
face  Md  h^  given  no  indications  in  her  reports  of  the  suSS 

seventy,    lo  quote  Mr,  Juhan  Raloh   "  th^  ^k«i«  ^ 

hnsni'foi  "  »~j  <«  -i  j""tt"  ^\.<upu,     tne  wnoic  camn  was  a 

Smething  of  the  tenors  experienced  and  the  spirit  in  which 
I  ™!.'^«.">»y  •==  gathered  from  the  foUowing  WW  SS 

TTiere  it  •  famous  hill  looks  down, 
Five  m.  es  away,  on  Ladysmith  town, 
With  a  long  flat  ridge  that  meets  the  iky 
Almost  a  thousand  feet  on  high 

And  on  the  ridge  there  is  mounted  one 

Long  range,  terrible  six-inch  gun. 

^l„^?r"  f  '^*  ^*"**  "  ^"8'e  «  blown, 
When  the  cloud  of  smoke  on  the  sky  is  thrown. 
For  It's  sixty  seconds  before  the  roar  * 

T^  .u"'?  ?.'''•  """^  ^  ^«=°nd  more 

F«L^  tL*M     '^'""  '^°"''  ***'»  »  «»»ir  and  stun 
From  that  long-range,  terrible  six-inch  gun, 

AM  men  and  women  walk  up  and  down 
The  long  hot  streets  of  Ladysmith  town, 
Ana  he  houMwives  walk  in  the  usual  round, 
Ai^the  children  play  till  the  warning  sound- 

From  the  ^rtmthng  shell  of  the  six-inch  gun. 

^TS.  ^^"  """y  ''"''=  **«=  ground, 
^L.l^^  concussion  shakes  the  air 
^aM«*tte«  the  window-panes  everywhere. 

in  the  banting  iSell  from  a  sixinch  gun 
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Oh  !  'tw*s  whistle  and  jest  with  the  cwbineeit  gay 
A»  they  clewed  th«r  steeds  at  break  of  day, 
But  like  a  thunder-clap  there  Sell 
In  the  midst  of  the  horsf  s  and  men  a  shell. 
And  the  sight  wt  saw  was  a  fearful  one 
After  that  shell  from  the  six-inch  gun. 

Though  the  foe  may  beset  us  on  erety  »Wc, 
We'll  furnish  some  cheer  in  this  ChnstmMttde ; 
We  will  laugh  and  be  gay,  but  a  tear  will  be  shed 
And  a  thought  be  given  to  the  galUnt  dead. 
Cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  hfe  and  fun 
By  the  long-range,  terrible  six-inch  gun. 

mv.         No  part  of  the  South  African  War  was  invested 

nSa    more  interest  aiid  romance  than  the  gallant  de 

Of  Mrie-of  Mafeking  by  Ueut.-General  Baden-Powdfl  an 

UbS.  devoted  band  of  supporters,  ami  and  miMarj 
May  17-18,  seven  long,  anxious,  and  painful  months.  Mffiii  ( 
A.D.  1900.  romance  was  due  to  the  personality  of  the  gallant 
mander  whose  power  of  communicating  enthusiasm  to 
about  him  contributed  so  largely  to  the  n^amtenanre  c 
defence  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mafdan 
the  most  distant  of  the  beleaguered  towns,  the  least  eqt 
to  stand  a  siege,  the  one  called  upon  to  endure  it  for  the  1< 
period,  and  the  last  to  receive  relief.  Of  the  several  sua 
sorties  and  the  repulse  of  the  assaults  it  is  not  nece^ 
write  in  detail.  From  the  13th  of  October.  1899,  until  th 
of  May.  IQOO.  they  kept  the  old  flag  flying,  in  spite  of  fire 
out  and  hunger  within,  and  since  the  never-to-be-for 
relief  of  Lucknow  no  mUitary  incident  has  aroused  more  ^ 
siasm  or  caused  more  rejoicing  than  the  Relief  of  Mafeioi 

The  Rev  A.  Fewen  Aylward  wrote  a  baUad  which  ap 
in  one  of  the  papers  at  the  time,  whicli  may  well  condui 
very  brief  account  of  the  siege  of  Mafeking  and  tiie 
African  War.  In  this  he  makes  use  of  the  custom  obser 
the  Charterhouse  School,  where  Baden-PoweU  was  edi 
mider  which,  at  the  evening  roU-call,  the  boys  respond 
call  of  their  names  by  saying,  "  Adsum.— I'm  here  . 

Ofl  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell. 

In  the  schoolboy  days  of  old. 
The  form-work  done,  or  the  game  played  well. 
Clanging  aloft  the  old  school- bell 

Uttered  its  summons  bold  ; 
And  a  br«ht  lad  answered  the  roll-call  clear, 
••  Adsum,— I'm  here  t" 
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A  fo«-girt  town  and  •  captain  true 

Out  on  the  Afric  plain  ;- 
Rn'te"''****  ^  ^»««'''»  fl«g  flew, 

mT,^V  ""/  V^  ?*""»•  but  few ; 

ABd  calm    mid  confaiwn,  a  voice  rang  dear. 
"Adium,— I'm  here!"  ' 

ramme  and  death  were  rife ;  ' 

Yet  .Ull  that  banner  of  deathleU  fame. 

"•o^trSoYs^L':'^'"-- 

And  the  -^-^th^ou^h  we^^^^^^  ^uU  of  cheer. 

The'^i^""",?'/''"'  °''  f'ith  betrayed. 
The  country  call  for  a  strong  man's  aid 

As  »he  never  called  before,— 
A  voice  like  his  may  make  answer  clear. 
Banuhing  panic  and  calming  fear, 
"Adsum.— I'mherel" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS,  A.D.  t8^,^, 

SPANISH^MERICAN  AND  RUSSO-JAPANESE   WARS 

^^X^L^^'ll  STnii^  ^°e„?i  April  9th  The  president  of 
govwMient  at  Cuba,  April  ,,^'^^^^"''?1*  *"  ^^  '»  the  war  and  a  stable 
withSpanishrightsTAprT  2th  An'^Mmff  *'*'  ^^"^  '^"'^'^  incompatible 
relations  dissolvld,  Ap^io^a,  Pr«iSi?s  Zc"*"" '°  ^P*'"  ""'^  dipirmati! 
war  exists  between  S^m  and  he  uS  S.aTr^.n  ^'""^"^  '*«='"«'  '»"' 
tte  year  with  uniform  success  to  American  i^s  ™*"y  |"B»g«»e'^ts  through 
teni^ryof  20,000,000  dollars  and  ffiv«,.^r„K  J  ?''',.?P"'"  ^'^'^epts  an  m- 
afci..  Treaty  lifted.  February  l^h  lE^  a'^^'^'^  Philippines.  November 
»S.  mortally  wounded,  and  S7  t  dSse  Thl'V  '°^v^^^  ">«»  ^^^' 
■MHnly  by  disease.  3  //    uy  aisease.     The  Spanish  loss  enormous 

^^^^h^ll*^::Ll'\Jk^ll/'^'^'''  independence  of  Corea. 
to  be  menaced  by  the  a^r«s 've'  Sfici  of  RuSa  "*»  °^  ^'''"*  ^''«  «»  fe" 
m  the  previous  year  to  induce  Russi^  o  Lm.  ,n  Attempts  made  by  Japan 

«(SeiofJap.nrMa;27  28    aVL**"''^"'  ^""h  i-idT and  at 

h-n  30,000  kilC  loL'S,^' wounld    co^'^''*"'«'"  '^  "  ^'"t*^  '« 

•*  5A5O0  k*Hed  and  wound^     TkL,-  '        ?"«>"««  =  'he  loss  of  the 

«B«mi,io„.   and  proS      At   T^f.  T'"  »'*".]'»■"«='>«  captures  of 

^»tat  naval   battle  since  TSar  l^e  R  «;       1   ^'^   '°  '"'^^  ^°   'he 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Larg»  tmim  tv9,  894  pp.,  A'^Jf  llhmtnttd,  hmtdtomt  «M*  fifb 
PriM  Wtwm  thUUttCi  Bach. 

"Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  btbeHoBW  of  Modem  AjuM  and  Hecton.  Heieeai 
to  have  heard  of  mon  brave  deedi  than  taif  turn  Imag."— CItm/mm  mrU, 


A  Book  of  Bravf  Beyt  AH  tk  WwM  Om. 

Trae  &ories  of  Counge  and  Heroism  tAumn  by  Boys  at  Hobem 
and  at  Scbo(d,  on  Sea  and  ^ore,  in  Woods  and  Wilds,  at  Woik 
and  War.  Including  Stories  by  G.  Manvillx  Fxmn,  H.  J.  A. 
Hkrvby,  Cuvx  Fkmk,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

"We  have  Dothiitc  bat  praiBelfor  tUt  haadiome  trolume.  Here  are  thirty- 
tfmt  storiet  ot  oowage  and  heniinB  ia  history  and  modem  life,  told  by 
wdl-known  writers,  stwies  in  which  the  boy  learns  the  vdne  of  '  the  nononr  of 
the  sdKxd,'  the  youth  is  impcessed  with  the  idea  of  'playing  the  ganw,'  and 
cotades  CTcrfWneK  beccne  iaspind  with  doe  regard  for  nattonalchaiacia. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  book  aore  interesting  to  the  thooghtfid  boy.  or  <mm 
•ore  cendocive  to  the  fostering  in  hia  of  a  ntaniy  spirit  We  should  nice  to  see 
'A  Book  of  BraTe  Boys'  btooipit  within  the  ream  of  eraj  yonng leader  in  the 
conMry."— 7%«  Sehtelmasttr. 

k  tlie  Teeth  of  AdTentwre  Up  Mid  Dowa  tlM  WorM. 

True  Stories  of  real  peril  told  by  men  and  boys  from  persond 
experience,  and  original  stories  by  G.  Mantillk  Fsnn,  H.  J.  A. 
HuiyET,  Clivb  Fmw,  Gokdon  Cummino,  and  other  writers. 

"These  weB-told  stories «t  gnatdHwers,  resourcefui  heroes,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  sheaU  stir  the  Mood  of  CMry  Seatthj  \ioy"—DaHy  Mail  "  We  have 
grown  to  rely  on  Mr.  Alind  H.  Miks  as  a  nne  provider  of  thrills,  and  in  thin 
book  he  has  broa^  i^  Us  adventmaaa  instincu  to  bear  opon  one  wtimva  ol 
concentrated  deli^  and  exdteawBt"— 7%«  Bttkimn.  "This  book  is  a  fine 
treasure-hottse  of  stirring  adventures. " — Dmfy  Crmfkit.  "A  gtoriotiaij  exciting 
hofAJ'—Mimetusttr  Cotiri/r. 

'Twist  Life  mmI  Deatk  te  Sm  md  Slmi. 

True  Stories  of  adventure  in  earth,  air,  Are,  and  miter,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.    A  book  for  boys. 

"  All  Ixxdcs  of  adventure  are  tuA  fiction,  and  it  is  a  moot  punt  wio  whethw  tb« 
true  story  «i  adveatnre  is  not  cv«»  more  fascinating  than  the  fictionaL" — Tmik. 
"Christnas  witlKNit  a  new  book  edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  woidd  be  soncthing 
of  a  blank  1»  a  large  nmnber  of  healthy  boys  and  gii  Is.  ^'—Liv&feol  Daify  Cturitr. 
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